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At  the  lime  of  beginning  this  treatise,  it  was  intended  that  it 
should  include  the  whole  subject  of  insurance,  not  excepting  the 
legal  proceedings,  but  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  pursue 
the  work  upon  this  plan,  without  extending  it  to  more  than  one 
volume.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
omit  the  legal  proceedings,  as  being  the  part  of  the  subject,  of  the 
least  practical  importance,  since  the  legal  proceedings  upon  a 
policy,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  upon  other  written 
contracts. 

The  different  parts  of  the  subject  of  insurance  are  so  blended 
together,  and  implicated  with  each  other,  as  to  render  a  simple  and 
methodical  arrangement  very  difficult,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  persons,  even  impossible.  The  perplexity  which  seems,  in 
some  degree,  to  belong  to  the  subject,  was  increased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  points  and  decisions,  which  had  not  been 
embodied  in  any  elementary  work.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  the 
difficulties,  arising  from  these  causes,  have  not  been  wholly  over- 
come, and  that  some  cases  and  points  are  not  inserted  in  the  places, 
where  they  might  have  been  most  appropriately  introduced,  I 
hope  that  the  very  great  difficulty  of  disentangling,  and  reducing 
to  complete  order,  such  multifarious  and  complicated  materials, 
will  be  regarded  as  some  apology  for  any  defect  of  this  sort. 

In  collecting  and  arranging  the  great  mass  of  materials,  which 
have  been  for  a  long  time  accumulating  in  this  science,  it  will  be 
found,  no  doubt,  that  some  points,  and  even  cases,  of  an  impor- 
tance sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  work,  have  been 
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overlooked ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  in  some  instances, 
cases  have  been  misunderstood,  and  opinions  inaccurately  repre- 
sented. I  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  such  omissions  and  mis- 
takes from  being  very  numerous. 

Although  I  have  not  hesitated  to  express  my  opinions  and  rea- 
sons without  reserve,  and  without,  at  the  same  time,  testifying  my 
respect  for  those  from  whom  I  have  differed,  not  thinking  that 
the  occasion  required  any  declaration  of  this  sort ;  yet  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  state  what  I  understood 
to  be  the  law.  In  many  instances,  the  diverse  opinions  of  judges, 
and  of  writers,  are  given  without  any  comment,  or  any  intima- 
tion in  regard  to  the  pfeponderancc  of  authority  or  reasons,  in 
favour  of  either  side  of  a  question.  It  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  prudent,  on  my  part,  and  perhaps  not  less  acceptable  to 
my  readers,  had  I  more  frequently  pursued  this  course. 

Where  different  opinions  are  thus  cited  in  regard  to  particular 
doctrines,  and  so,  in  many  cases,  where  opinions  are  cited  with- 
out any  comment,  or  reference  to  opposite  opinions,  it  is  left 
wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
doctrine  in  dispute,  or  the  opinion  stated,  as  he  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  reasons  or  authority.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
mere  circumstance  of  stating  a  doctrine  or  practice,  considered 
as  necessarily  implying  my  own  opinion  respecting  it.  In  many 
cases  the  reasons  stated  by  the  judges  or  writers  quoted,  and 
the  comparative  authority  on  the  different  sides  of  a  question, 
leave  the  mind  free  from  any  doubt,  in  judging  of  what  is  the 
bw.  Some  parts  of  the  subject  of  insurance  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  pursued  beyond  the  mere  rudiments,  and  still  rest  upon 
broken  hints,  and  general  and  hasty  suggestions ;  in  such  cases, 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions,  would  require  elabo- 
rate investigation,  and  a  longer  argument  and  more  discursive 
speculation,  than  can  conveniently  find  a  place  in  an  elementary 
work. 

In  considering  a  proposition  to  be  law,  or  not  to  be  so,  the 
mind  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  reasons  and  the  authority, 
in  its  favour,  or  against  it.  If  the  inquiry  relates  to  a  disputed 
point  of  which  a  particular  court  has  jurisdiction,  the  question 
is,  not  merely  what  reasons  or  weight  of  authority  there  may 
be  in  favour  of  either  side,  but,  also,  what  would  probably  be 
the  decision  of  that  particular  tribunal*  In  such  a  case,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  the  authority  of  that  tribunal  out- 
weighs all  opposite  authority  and  reasons. 
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When  the  inquiry  does  not  relate  to  the  probable  decision  of 
aoj  one  tribonal,  different  persons  must  necessarily  adopt  differ- 
ent modes  of  determining  what  is  law.  If  a  person  supposes 
himself  not  to  be  skilful  and  well  informed,  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  he  can  only  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
jadge  or  writer,  whose  judgment  he  thinks  it  the  most  safe  to  fol- 
low. He  must  decide  upon  authority  merely,  and  be  implicitly 
gaided  by  the  opinions  of  those  men  whom  he  supposes  to  have 
had  the  best  means,  and  to  have  been  the  most  capable,  of  judg- 
ing, and  to  have  formed  their  opinions  the  most  deliberately, 
and  after  the  most  thorough  investigation.  In  proportion  as  a 
person  considers  himself  skilful  and  competent  to  judge,  he  is 
the  less  determined  by  mere  authority.  But  very  few  persons 
consider  themselves  to  be  so  perfectly  masters  of  any  branch 
of  legal  science,  as  to  throw  off  all  restraint  of  authority ;  and 
those  who  are,  with  good  reason,  the  most  confident  of  their  skill 
and  knowledge,  are  usually,  in  forming  their  opinions,  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  authority,  according  to  the  particular  subject 
of  inquiry.  In  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion what  has  been  practised  and  decided,  since  the  mere  fact 
that  a  thing  has  been  decided  or  practised  in  a  certain  manner, 
is,  in  itself,  a  reason,  of  greater  or  less  weight,  for  continuing  the 
same  practice,  or  adhering  to  the  established  doctrine. 

In  many  branches  of  the  law,  precedent,  as  such,  and  inde* 
pendently  of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  formed,  is  entitled 
to  great  respect,  and  is  not  unfrequently  conclusive  of  the  law. 
But  where  a  decision  or  opinion  rests  upon  a  certain  principle, 
the  applicatbns  of  which,  in  different  instances,  must  be  consist- 
ent, and  also  conformable  to  other  acknowledged  principles ; 
precedent  has  less  weight.  Concurrent  decisions,  however  nu- 
merous they  may  be,  cannot  establish  a  conclusion,  which  is 
drawn  from  insufficient  premises ;  or  cause  inconsistent  proposi- 
tions to  be  law.  A  very  great  part  of  the  law  of  insurance  con- 
sists of  deductions  from  certain  principles,  which  constitute  a 
science,  in  regard  to  which,  mere  precedent  cannot  have  very 
great  influence,  since  deductions  inaccurately  made,  lead  to  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies,  which  no  authority  can  vindicate. 
In  some  branches  of  this  subject,  precedent  is  of  authority  and 
weight,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  doctrines  comprehended  in 
this  science,  must  stand  exclusively  upon  the  reasons  and 
fixed  principles,  from  which  they  are  inferred.  The  inferences 
which  may  be  clearly  drawn  from  those  principles,  are  not 
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made  to  be  law,  and  cannot  cease  to  be  law,  in  consequence  of 
any  number  of  decisions,  by  whatever  authority  they  may  be 
supported.  Notwithstanding  a  diversity  of  opinions  and  judg- 
ments, those  doctrines  still  remain  the  unvarying  and  unalterable 
law,  and  they  need  but  to  be  presented  with  the  reasons  on 
which  they  depend,  to  receive  the  assent  of  a  mind  which  is 
capable  of  perceiving  their  mutual  connection  and  dependency. 
No  branch  of  law  can  more  properly  be  denominated  a  science, 
than  insurance;  and  since  this  contract  is  substantially  the 
same  in  different  countries,  and  continues  to  be  the  same  now 
that  it  was  formerly,  the  decisions  of  courts,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  and  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  writers,  whether 
American,  English,  Italian,  or  French,  are  equally  applicable  to  it. 

Although  much  has  been  written,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  cases  decided,  upon  the  subject  of  losses,  still  this 
branch  of  insurance  is  not  very  satisfactorily  investigated,  and 
settled,  in  the  books.  I  have  endeavoured  to  acquaint  myself 
more  fully  with  it,  by  communication  with  experienced  and  emi- 
nent insurers.  In  this  respect  I  am  under  great  obligations  to 
several  gentlemen ;  in  particular,  to  Christian  Mater,  Esq.  Pre- 
sident of  the  Patapsco  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore ;  and 
especially  to  the  late  Hon.  George  Cabot,  President  of  the 
Boston  Marine  Insurance  Company,  who,  during  his  life,  took  a 
friendly  interest  in  my  labours,  and  was  always  ready,  in  the 
most  obliging  manner,  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  inquiry  which  I 
proposed,  and  gave  me,  as  far  as  he  could,  all  the  advantage  of 
his  scientific  views,  accurate  discrimination,  and  long  experience. 
I  do  not,  however,  wish  that  any  particular  parts  of  the  work 
should  be  understood  to  have  the  sanction  of  his  authority^ 
nor  that  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  above  alluded  to,  should  be 
considered  responsible  for  any  of  the  doctrines  laid  down,  or 
any  of  the  statements  respecting  usage  and  practice. 

W.  P. 

JSo^on,  August  Ith^  1833. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  CONTRACT  OF  INSURANCE. 
Section  1.    WJiat  Insurance  is. 

Insurance  is  a  contract  whereby,  for  a  stipulated  considera-  Inaanmcc 
tion,  one  party  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  other  against  certain  defined, 
risks.  The  party  undertaking  to  make  the  indemnity,  is  called 
the  insurer  or  underwriter ;  the  party  to  be  indemnified,  the  as- 
sured or  insured.  The  agreed  consideration  is  called  a  premium  ; 
the  instrument  by  which  the  contract  is  made,  a  policy ;  the 
events  and  causes  of  loss  insured  against,  risks  or  perils ;  and 
the  property  or  rights  of  the  assured,  in  respect  to  which  he 
is  liable  to  loss,  the  subject  or  insurable  interest. 

This  contract  is  sometimes  defined  as  extending  only  to  pro- 
perty afloat  upon  the  ocean,  or  employed  in  trade ;  (a)  which 
makes  it  a  maritime,  or  at  most,  a  mercantile  contract.  But  it  has 
a  wider  use,  and  comprehends  the  risks  of  death,  fire,  drawing  a 
blank  in  a  lottery,  and  others  not  necessarily  connected  with 
trade ;  and  it  is  so  described  by  the  more  modern  writers.  (6) 

(a)  So  Emerigon  describes  it  from  Le  Guidon,  and  cites  Styp- 
mannus,  c.  7.  n.  262,  as  extending  it  to  property  transported.  Wes- 
ket.  tit.  Ins.  2.  confines  it  to  sea-risks,  and  says,  ^  he  offers  his  de- 
finition as  more  adequate  and  complete  than  any  he  had  met  with, 
and  comprehending  those  of  all  the  esteemed  authors  who  had  treated 
of  it.^    Magens  considers  it  as  connected  with  trade. 

(6)  Justice  Lawrence  says,  ^the  contract  of  insurance  is  applicable  2  N.  R.  901. 
to  protect  men  against  uncertain  events  which  may  in  anywise  be  of  Lucena  r. 
disadrantage  to  them.^  Craufurd. 
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Since,  however,  it  is  most  frequently  entered  into  as  a  mercan- 
tile contract,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  principles  of  insurance 
apply  to  it  as  such,  this  form  of  the  contract  is  always  under- 
stood to  be  intended,  when  the  contrary  is  not  expressed. 

As  to  the  essential  part  of  this  contract,  it  4||L"^^  differ 
from  a  bond  of  indemnity,  or  a  guaranty  of  a  iftV^  since  the 
obligor  or  guarantor  takes  upon  himself  certain  risks,  to  which 
the  obligee  or  creditor  would  otherwise  be  exposed.    The  only 
difference  is  in  names,  and  the  form  of  the  instrument,  the  consid- 
eration for  an  insurance  being  always  called  a  premium^  and  the 
instrument  containing  the  terms  of  the  contract,  a  policy^  which 
is  usually  made  in  a  form  peculiar  to  this  species  of  contract. 
Gaming  poli-     Insurances  are  usually  described  to  be  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
cic>,  and  po-  policies  on  interest  and  gaming  policies,  in  which  latter  thl*  per- 
eit** insured  is  not  required  to  have  any  interest  in  the  thing 
insured,  and  needs  not  to  be  exposed  to  any  risk  against  which 
the  policy  is  intended  to  protect  him.    '  Gaming  policies,'  says 
Lord  Mansfield, '  are  mere  games  of  hazard,  like  the  casting  of 
Doui;.  470.     a  die.'    They  are  wagers  made  in  the  form  of  policies,  which  in 
other  respects,  differ,  no  less  than  other  wagers,  from  the  con- 
tract of  insurance.     A  wagering  policy  does  not  seem  pro- 
perly to  belong  to  the  subject  of  insurance,  (6)  since  it  is  prohibit- 
ed by  positive  law  in  many  countries,  and  is  considered  to  be 

(6)  Emerigon,c.  1.  s.  1.  says,  a  wager  in  the  form  of  insurance,  re- 
sembles it  only  in  name.  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that '  insur- 
ance is  in  effect  nothing  more  than  a  wager,  for  the  underwriter,  who 
insures  at  five  per  cent  receives  five  pounds  to  return  one  hundred, 
upon  the  contingency  of  a  certain  event,  and  it  is  precisely  the  same 
in  its  consequences,  as  if  he  had  betted  a  wager  of  ninety-five  pounds 
to  five,  that  the  ship  arrives  safe,  or  that  a  certain  event  does  not 
happen.'    2  Bl.  Com.  459.  n. 

Where  wagers  in  general  are  enforced  as  legal  contracts,  wagers 
on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  are  sometimes  declared  to  be  unlawful,  as 
against  public  policy  ;  for  a  community,  it  is  said,  has  a  great  interest 
in  its  commerce,  and  it  is  wrong  to  permit  any  one  to  have  an  inter- 
est that  may  make  him  desire  that  a  ship  should  be  wrecked,  as  tht 
cupidity  of  men  cannot  be  trusted  in  such  a  case.  Emer.  c.  1 .  s.  1 . 
Such  wagers  have,  however,  been  allowed  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 
Roc.  de  Assec.  n.  73;  Poth.  par  Estrangin,  No.  11.  n.  By  the 
French  Ordinance,  a.  22.  h.  t.  wagers  in  the  form  of  insurance  art 
prohibited;  so  by  the  regulations  of  Amsterdam,  a.  13.  2  Mag.  132. 
No.  524  ;  and  those  of  Genoa,  Casar.  disc.  7  and  15  ;  of  Stockholm,  a. 
2.  8.  7.  2  Mag.  257.  No.  1029 ;  of  Prussia,  c.  6.  a.  10.  2  Mag.  189. 
No.  780;  of  Middelburg,  a.  2.  2  Mag.  68.  No.  161. 

Wagering  policies  were  held  to  be  lawful,  and  were  very  much  Ih 
use  in  England  before  1746,  when  they  were  prohibited,  by  the 
Stat.  19.  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  'because  the  permitting  of  them  had  been 
(I)  Amory  p.  productive  of  many  pernicious  practices,  whereby  great  numbers  of 
Oilman,  2  ships  with  their  cargoes  had  been  fraudulently  lost ;  and  had  encour- 
J'w  ^'  ^ged  prohibited  and  clandestine  trades,  to  the  diminution  of  the  reve- 
iSar^  2  ^  great  detriment  of  fair  traders.'    In  Massachusetts,  wa- 

Johni .  Cat.  gT^^^^  policies  are  considered  void,  though  there  is  no  statute  against 
9SX  '  them ;  (1)  in  New  York  they  are  held  to  be  legal.  (2) 
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illegal,  without  any  special  provision,  in  others,  and  is  very  little 
used  where  it  is  held  to  be  lawful ;  and  especially  since  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  one  essential  circumstance,  from  what  is  projj^erly 
an  insurance,  in  as  much  as  insurance  is  universally  considered 
to  be  a  contract  of  indemnity^  which  a  wager  is  not.  The  sub* 
ject  of  ^amipg  policies  will  therefore  be  noticed  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  what  policies  belong  to  this  class. 

The  contract  of  insurance,  then,  agrees  in  substance  with  a 
bond  or  any  other  contract  of  indemnity  or  guaranty,  but  dif- 
fers in  form ;  whereas  it  agrees  with  a  wagering  policy  in  form, 
but  differs  in  its  character,  its  object,  and  the  rules  by  which 
it  is  interpreted. 


Section  %    The  Form  of  the  Contract. 

Where  the  subject,  the  relation  of  the  parties,  and  the  object 
of  the  contract,  continue  to  be  the  same,  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity is  naturally  preserved  in  the  form  of  the  contract.    In  The  Old  fonn 
England  the  ancient  form  of  the  policy  has  been  adhered  to  very  preterved  in 
strictly,  in  the  United  States  this  instrument  has  been  frequently  ^f^^icUyin 
exammed  by  skilful  persons  with  a  view  to  making  alterations ;  u.  8. 
the  general  form  of  it  has,  however,  been  pretty  uniformly  pre- 
served, though  particular  clauses  have  been  altered,  and  others 
added ;  yet  these  clauses  are  in  general  no  more  free  from  un- 
certainty than  those  belonging  to  the  old  form.   '  A  policy  of 
insurance  has  been  considered  as  an  obscure,  incoherent,(l)  and  (l)PerBuUer, 
very  strange  instrument.X2)    But  the  obscurity  and  uncertainty  /^fp^'^^J^' 
complained  of,  does  not  probably  arise,  altogether  from  any  field *C.J?4 
iihperfection  in  the  policy  that  might  be  remedied,  (a)    A  con-  Taunt.  380. 
tract  embracing  so  many  interests  and  parties,  and  liable  to  be 
affected  by  so  many  events,  cannot  but  be  subject  to  some  diflS- 
cultics  of  construction,  however  skilfully  it  may  be  drawn. 

The  English  law  provides  that  no  insurance  shall  be  made  on  Gaming  poU- 
any  ship  belonging  to  the  king  or  his  subjects,  '  interest  or  no  * 
interest,  or  without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy,  or 
by  way  of  caming,  or  without  the  benefit  of  salvafi:c.'(3)    This  (3)19  Geo.  II. 
statute  has  been  interpreted  not  to  make  void  a  policy,  contain- 
ing  the  provision  that  a  loss  is  to  be  paid, '  interest  or  no  inter- 
est,' or  '  without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy  ;'(4)  but  W  Grant  r. 
on\y  to  make  those  provisions  void,  and  leave  the  party  to  prove  p^jj'^^! 
his  interest.    It  does  not  therefore  prohibit  any  particular  form  Hodgion  r. 
of  the  policy,  nor  enact  that  any  particular  form  of  words  shall  Glover,  6 

East,  316. 

(a)  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  says, '  It  is  wonderful  that  policies  should    ^Rdd"^3  " 
be  (IrawD  with  so  much  laxity  ;'  (5)  Chief  Justice  Marshall, '  Policies  Eaat,  579. 
of  icsurance  are  generally  the  most  informal  instruments  which  are  (6)  5  Cranch, 
brought  into  courts  of  justice  ;'(6)  and  again '  the  contract  of  insurance  342. 
is  very  loosely  drawn.' (7)    Lord  Mansfield  said,'  the  instrument  is  0)  ^  Cranch, 
eonceived  in  an  inaccurate  form  of  words    (Q)  but  that  'length  of  g^^. 
time  and  a  variety  of  decisions  have  reduced  it  to  a  certainty.'  (9)  Doug.27o! 
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conclusively  determine  the  instrument  to  be  a  wagering  policy. 
And  the  law  is  the  same  in  the  United  States,  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  Tcager  and  an  insurance.  Whether  it  be  a 
wager  or  not,  depends  on  the  whole  instrument ;  and  though  the 
assured  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  risk,  he  may  still 

(1)  Juhel  V.  wager  respecting  them,  (1)  As,  where  a  policy  was,  that  a  ship 
Church,  2      should  save  her  passage  to  China  that  season,  it  was  held  to  be 

Ca>.    ^  wager,  though  the  insured  had  some  goods  on  board.  (2)  The 

(2)  Kent  t?.  expressions  mentioned  in  the  above  statute,  or  others  equivalent 
Bird,  Cowp.  to  them,  are  commonly  used  in  wagering  policies,  yet,  a  great 
583.  See  alio  variety  of  expressions  might  be  used  in  this  sort  of  policy,  ac- 
v.\^l^e,^TT.  cording  to  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  the  event  upon 
R.  305. '       which  the  wager  aepends.    It  often  happens  in  insurances  in- 

(3)  Cousins  r.  tended  to  be  on  interest,  that  the  assured  has  in  fact  no  interest 
3  Ta^unt^ls  •  ^^P^^^^  ^^e  risks  enumerated,  yet  these  are  not  therefore 
Williams  r.  '  wagering  policies,  and  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  premium  return- 
Smith,  2  ed.  To  make  a  policy  a  wager,  it  must  appear  to  be  such  on 
Caines,  13.     the  face  of  it.  (3) 

Accordingly,  though  the  instrument  contain  phrases  and  pro- 
visions usually  belonging  to  a  wagering  policy,  still  if  it  ap- 
pear on  the  whole  to  be  a  contract  of  indemnity,  by  which  the 
claims  of  the  assured  are  to  be  commensurate  with  the  damage 
he  may  sustain,  and  if  it  can  be  executed  as  such,  the  provis- 
ions contained  in  it,  that  are  against  law  or  inconsistent  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  instrument,  will  be  controlled  and  made 
void.  Where  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  loss,  no  proof  of 
interest  should  be  required,  and  that  there  should  be  no  return 
of  premium  made,  yet  the  court  decided  that  those  stipulations 
were  void,  and  there  should  be  proof  of  interest,  and  return  of 

(4)  Hemmen-  premium,  as  in  policies  of  the  usual  form.  (4)  But  where  it  was 
■way,  r.  Eaton,  agreed  in  a  policy  that  a  total  loss  should  be  paid  if  the  ship  did 
lOS^'see  afso  return,  and  that  no  partial  loss  should  be  paid,  and  no  benefit 
Clendining  &  of  salvage  claimed,  and  no  proof  of  interest,  except  the  policy, 
al.  r.  Church,  required ;  it  was  held  to  be  a  wager  on  the  return  of  the  snip,  for 
3  Caine8,u^;  ^jje  contract  provided  that  in  such  case  the  whole  sum  insured 
ki^o  ^Paric"  should  be  paid,  and  by  the  other  parts  of  the  policy,  as  well  as 
402.  *       '  this,  it  appeared  plainly  that  it  was  not  intended  by  the  parties 

to  be  a  contract  of  indemnity,  under  which  the  sum  to  be  paid  by 
the  insurer,  was  to  be  measured  by  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
(s)  Juhel  t».  assured.  (5) 

Church,  2        ]f  the  policy  appear  on  the  face  of  it  not  to  be  intended  by 
Cai.    jjjg  parties  as  a  contract  of  indemnity,  and  if  it  appear  that  the 
event  insured  against  would  not,  were  it  to  happen,  cause  any 
loss  to  the  assured ;  or  if  it  ipight  cause  a  loss  to  nim,  and  yet  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  insurer  is  not  to  be  governed  by  such 
loss,  or  bear  any  proportion  to  it,  such  a  policy  is  a  wager. 
Code  dc  Com:     The  French  code  prescribes  that  the  contract  of  insurance 
h.  t.  a.  143.    shall  be  made  in  writing,  bearing  date  on  the  day  when  it  is  sub- 
scribed, expressing  whether  made  before  or  after  noon,  and  that 
it  shall  contain  otner  particulars  specified,  and  that  no  blank 
space  shall  be  left  in  the  instrument. 
Whether  in-      In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  law  does  not  di- 
S^i^iUn'*  rertly  and  positively  prescribe  the  form  of  this  conti'act,  or  the 
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mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed.    It  has  been  held  in  Eng- 
land by  Judges  Eyre,  Ashurst  and  Wilson,  sitting  as  commission- 
ers in  chancery,  that  an  insurance  not  in  writing  would  be  void  (i)  Morgan  v. 
as  an  evasion  of  the  stamp  duty.  (1)   And  the  English  statutes  re-  Mather,  % 
quiring  the  assured  in  certain  cases  to  be  named  in  the  policy,  Ygx'*  25°*qJo' 
imply  that  the  contract  is  in  writing.  (2^    Mr.  Justice  Tilghman  of  in.  c.  44.  28 
Pennsylvania  expressed  a  doubt,  whether  a  valid  insurance  could  Gco.III.  c.  66. 
be  made  otherwise  than  in  writing ;  (3)  and  the  contract  is  uni-  "^^J* 
versally  understood  and  spoken  of,  as  being  written.  468!'*'  * 

Insurance  is  most  frequentljr  made  by  an  incorporated  com- 
pany ;  and  '  such  a  company  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  act  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence,  and  may  be  said  to  be  precisely  what 
the  incorporating  act  has  made  it,  to  derive  all  its  powers  from 
that  act,  and  to  be  capable  of  exerting  its  faculties  only  in  the 
manner  which  that  act  authorizes.' (4)  To  make  a  contract  of  (4)  Head  and 
insurance  binding  upon  such  a  company,  therefore,  it  must  be  Amory  ». 

executed  in  pursuance  of  its  charter. 

'  2Cranch,167. 

Section  3.    jJn  j9greement  for  Insurance. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  conclude  an  agreement  for  insurance  Agreement  for 
immediately,  lest  some  intelligence  should  induce  one  party  or  Insurance, 
the  pther  to  recede.    Accordingly  it  is  the  practice  with  some 
of  the  English  insurers,  on  agreeing  upon  a  risk,  to  subscribe  a 
f/ip,  or  short  memorandum  of  the  proposed  insurance,  (5)  which,  (5)  Marsh, 
according  to  the  statement  of  one  of  a  special  jury,  and  so  proba-      286.  n. 
bly  a  man  practically  acquainted  with  the  course  of  business,  is 
considered  to  be  binding  on  the  parties  ;  but  Lord  Kenyon  held 
that  it  was  not  legally  binding  for  want  of  a  stamp,  (6)  and  Lord  (g)  Rogeri  v. 
Ellenborough  gave,  in  effect,  the  same  opinion.  (7)    The  reason  McCarthy, 
here  given  why  this  slip^  signed  b^  the  insurer,  is  not  a  valid  ^^^^2^^'^' 
agreement  in  Efngland,  shows  that  it  would  be  so  in  the  United  ^.  Reid^s*** 
States,  while  they  have  no  stamp  act,  provided  it  contained  the  East,  572. 
terms  of  the  contract  sufficiently  expressed.    It  is  not  the  gene- 
ral practice  in  the  United  States  for  insurers  to  subscribe  any  slip, 
though  a  memorandum  of  the  contract  is  sometimes  subscribed 
previously  to  executing  the  policy.    The  terms  of  the  insurance 
being  agreed  upon,  ana  nothing  remaining  but  to  make  out  the  po- 
licy, the  parties  consider  the  risk  to  be  assumed  and  the  premium 
due,  from  that  time,  (a)    But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  parties 

(a)  The  President  of  an  insurance  company  in  Providence,  giviog 
his  testimony,  said,  '  in  effecting  or  settling  a  policy,  the  assent  of  the 
parties  to  doing  a  thing,  is  in  all  respects  as  binding  as  the  thing  done,  8Cranch,164 
according  to  the  usage  and  practice  among  underwriters.'  And  the 
practice  and  understanding  of  insurers  generally,  is  according  to  this 
statement. 

At  Marseilles  instead  of  a  slip  signed  by  the  insurer,  the  broker 
made  out  a  note  containing  an  abstract  of  the  risk  and  terms,  and  the  Emer.  c.  2. 
underwriter  subscribed  to  the  policy  in  blank,  leaving  it  to  be  filled  a.  4. 
up  by  the  broker  according  to  the  note.    But  this  note  constituted 
no  part  of  the  contract,  nor  could  it  be  used  to  correct  any  mistake 
in  the  policy.    Signing  policies  in  blank  is  contrary  to  the  French 
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are  legally  bound  until  the  policy  is  filled  up,  or  some  memoran- 
dum of  the  contract  signed,  and  either  actually  or  construc- 
tively delivered  to  the  assured.    Where  the  parties  make  an 
agreement  for  insurance  by  correspondence  through  the  mail,  it 
has  been  made  a  question  what  will  amount  to  a  completion  of 
the  agreement.    Mr.  M'CuUoch  of  Kennebunk  wrote  to  an  in- 
M'Calloch  V.  surance  company  in  Boston,  for  the  terms  on  which  they  would 
SttplVad ' a'  ^^^^^^      vessel.    The  company  answered,  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
Mas'a.  Essex,  2iry,  that  they  would  take  the  risk  proposed,  at  a  premium  ot 
Nov.  1822;    two  and  a  half  per  cent.    M'Culloch  received  this  letter  on  the 
^^^b^bT       ^^'^^  of  January,  and  the  same  day  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  wish- 
pickT  cd  to  have  a  policy  filled  on  the  terms  proposed,  for  2500  or 
cring's  Rep.    3000  dollars,  as  the  company  should  prefer.    On  the  second  of 
s*^95^  «v  ^  Jsi^usiryi  the  company  wrote  that  they  declined  taking  the  risk, 
Jun.  118-  M'CuUoch  did  not  receive  this  letter,  until  after  he  had  sent 

Adatms  t?.'  by  mail  his  letter  accepting  their  proposal.  It  was  held  that 
Lindsall,  1 B,  the  Company  could  not  be  bound,  until  they  received  notice  of 
Cooke^r  'ox-  ^'^^^'^^^'^  acceptance  of  their  proposal,  and  that  no  contract 
ley,  3  T.  R."  made  in  this  case,  since  they  had  revoked  their  proposal  be- 
663.  fore  receiving  such  notice. 


Section  4.    The  usual  Stipulations  of  the  Contract. 

f 

A  marine  policy  contains,  in  general,  that  the  underwriters 
cause  the  assured  to  be  insured  in  a  certain  sum,  on  ship,  cargo, 
freight,  or  profits,  for  a  certain  voyage,  or  time,  against  the 
enumerated  risks ;  for  which  they  confess  themselves  to  have 
been  paid  a  premium  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent.  These  are  the 
leading  and  substantial  parts  of  every  policy,  and  in  connexion 
with  these  are  introduced  all  the  provisions,  stipulations,  condi- 
tions, and  warranties. 

It  is  an  implied  condition  of  every  policy,  and  of  the  saftie 
force  as  if  it  were  expressly  inserted  in  the  instrument,  that  the 
assured,  at  the  time  of  procuring  the  policy,  shall  fairly  disclose 
to  the  underwriters  every  fact  material  to  the  risk,  which  is 
exclusively  within  his  knowledge,  and  which  is  not  embraced 
by  some  agreement  in  the  policy ;  and  if  this  condition  is  not 
complied  with,  the  policy  is  void. 
Deyiatioa.         It  is  always  an  implied  condition,  that  the  voyage  shall  be 

pursued  by  the  usual  route  and  in  the  usual  manner. 
Seaworthi-        The  assured  is  understood,  by  the  act  of  procuring  the  policy, 
aess.  to  warrant  that  the  vessel  is  sea-worthy,  and  in  every  respect  fit 

for  the  voyage  or  service  on  which  she  is  employed.  This 
agreement  is  uniformly  a  part  of  the  contract,  though  it  is  never 
expressed  in  the  policy. 
Express  war-     The  warranties  most  frequently  expressed  in  the  policy,  are, 
ranties.         that  the  ship  sailed  or  will  sail,  on  or  before  a  certain  day ;  that 

Ordinance,  and  is  disapproved  of  by  Emerigon  as  exposing  insurers 
to  frauds,  since  they  of\en  found  that  the  policy  did  not  correspond  to 
the  broker^s  note. 
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she  carries  a  certain  number  of  guns ;  is  manned  by  such  a  crew ; 
carries  a  license  ;  or  that  the  vessel  or  cargo  is  owned  by  English- 
men, Americans,  or  people  of  some  particular  country ;  or  is 
neutral. 

In  respect  to  the  risks,  it  is  often  provided  that  the  assured  liberty  to 
shall  have  liberty  to  touch  at  certain  ports  out  of  the  usual  course  ^c. 
of  the  voyage,  of  to  take  letters  of  marque  and  cruise,  or  to  carry 
the  goods  on  deck,  or  to  carry  simulated  papers. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  customary  to  mscrt  an  agreement,  Prior  policy, 
that  in  case  of  any  prior  insurance  on  the  same  subject,  Oie  policy 
shall  be  valid  only  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  of  such  prior 
insurance  to  cover  the  full  value  of  the  property,  and  that  the 
insurer  will  return  the  premium  on  the  excess  over  such  value ; 
and  that  the  rights  ana  obligations  of  the  parties  shall  not  be 
affected  by  any  subsequent  insurance. 

It  is  agreed  in  many  policies,  that  in  case  of  loss,  the  assured  Abatement 
shall  abate  one  or  two  per  cent,  that  is,  if  a  loss  happen  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  dollars,  the  insiu'er  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
only  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine. 

Though  the  insurer  generally  acknowledges  in  the  policy  that  Receipt  for 
he  has  been  paid  the  premium,  yet  the  payment  is  in  fact  gene-  premium, 
rally  made  in  the  promissory  negotiable  note  of  the  assured,  and 
accordingly,  an  agreement  is  inserted,  that  in  case  of  loss,  the 
insurer  may  first  deduct  the  amount  of  the  premium  note,  if  un- 
paid, or  that  he  may  deduct  the  amount  of  premiums  due  to  him 
bom  the  assured  on  account  of  the  same  and  other  policies. 

To  exclude  demands  for  small  amounts,  and  avoia  the  trouble  Lonea  under 
of  adjusting  trifling  losses,  it  is  stipulated  that  no  loss  under  5  per  cent, 
three,  or  nve,  or  some  other  rate  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
bsured,  shall  be  paid,  unless  in  case  of  a  general  average. 

Certain  kinds  of  merchandize  go  under  the  name  of  mem-  Memorandvm 
orandum  articles^  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  articles  and 
introduced  under  a  memorandum  or  J>f.  B.  Among  these  arti-  {^^^^^^ 
cles  are  most  usually  comprehended,  corn  or  gram,  fish,  salt, 
fruit,  flour,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  skins,  sugar,  flaxseed,  bread,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  other  articles  that  are  esteemed  perishable  in 
their  own  nature ;  and  it  is  universally  stipulated,  in  both  English 
and  American  policies,  that  on  some  of  these  articles  more  or 
less,  particularly  the  six  or  seven  first,  no  loss  shall  be  paid, 
except  in  case  of  their  entire  destruction,  or  in  case  of  a  general 
average,  or,  according  to  many  policies,  in  case  of  the  stranding 
of  the  ship.  In  some  policies  it  is  stipulated  that,  on  the  other  of 
these  articles,  the  insurers  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  loss  under 
seven  per  cent,  or  some  other  agreed  rate,  which  is  higher  than 
the  rate  of  loss  at  which  they  are  liable  on  merchandize  gene- 
rally ;  in  other  policies,  this  last  stipulation  is  omitted. 

In  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  it  is  stipulated  in  if  ship  con- 
policies  on  the  vessel,  that  if  the  vessel,  after  a  regular  survey,  demned  ai 
shall  be  condemned,  on  account  of  being  unsound  or  rotten,  the 
insurers  shall  not  be  boimd  to  pay  their  subscriptions. 
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Contraband       In  the  same  places,  the  policies  on  the  cargo  exempt  the  in- 
trade,  surer  from  loss  by  prohibited  trade  or  trade  in  articles  contra- 
band of  war. 

Half  per  cent  In  some  policies  it  is  agreed,  and  it  is  always  understood,  that 
of  premiam  in  case  of  a  return  of  premium,  the  insurer  shall  retain  one  half 
rttained.  q^dx^  upon  the  sum  insured,  which  amounts  in  some  cases  to 

one  half,  or  two  thirds  of  the  whole  premium,  and  in  others  to  a 
very  small  part  of  it,  according  as  the  premium  is  at  a  lower  or 
higher  rate.    This  is  considered  to  be  a  compensation  to  him  for 
the  trouble  of  making  a  contract,  which  he,  on  his  part,  is  ready  to 
fulfil,  but  of  which  the  assured  neglects  to  avail  himself. 
Policy  to  be       It  is  agreed  in  the  English  policies,  that  the  instrument  shall  be 
of  as  much     of  as  much  force  and  effect,  as  the  surest  writing  or  policy  of 
force,  &c.      insurance  heretofore  made  in  Lombard-Street  or  elsewhere  in 
London.    Some  policies,  after  the  enumeration  of  the  risks,  con- 
tain a  provision  that  the  policy  is  against  all  other  perils  and 
All  other       losses  that  may  come  to  the  hurt  or  detriment  of  the  subject ;  in 
perili.  others  this  provision  is  qualified  so  as  to  extend  only  to  the  losses 

and  misfortunes  for  which  insurers  are  liable,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  place  where  the  policy  is  made. 
Time  when  In  some  policies  it  is  stipulated  that  a  loss  shall  be  paid  in 
loss  payable,  thirty  or  sixty  days,  or  some  other  fixed  time,  after  proof  of  it 
is  produced  to  the  underwriters ;  others  do  not  contain  this  stip- 
ulation. 

Reference  of  It  is  the  general  practice  to  provide  that  any  dispute  arising 
disputes.  on  the  policy,  shall  be  referred  to  arbitrators  mutually  chosen 
Kill  r.  Holl-  by  the  parties ;  but  this  agreement  has  no  legal  effect  cither  in 
i!i?'Th^*^*'  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  and  in  France  the  same 
ion  'r.  Chaur^  agreement  has  very  little  force. 


nock,  8  T.  R. 
138. 


Section  5.    What  makes  a  part  of  the  Contract. 


communica- 
tions. 


Correspon-  The  correspondence  of  the  parties,  or  communications  that 
<ience  and  take  place  between  them,  previously  to  executing  the  policy,  do 
not  constitute  a  part  of  the  contract,  to  the  same  effect,  as  if  they 
were  inserted  in  the  policy.  Thus  where  the  agent  of  the  own- 
er of  the  property  insured,  left  a  memorandum  at  the  office,  sign- 
ed by  himself,  '  that  the  policy  was  to  take  effect,  if  no  insurance 
should  be  made  by  the  owner  elsewhere,'  which  was  shown  to 
the  underwriters  at  the  time  of  signing,  and  the  owner  did  in  fact 
make  insurance  abroad,  though  not  to  the  full  value  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  yet  this  memorandum  was  held  not  to  be  any  part  of  the 
contract,  and  could  not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  underwrit- 
ers to  avoid  payment  of  a  loss.  Chief  Justice  Parker  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said,  that  '  Policies,  though  not  under  seal, 
have  nevertheless  ever  been  deemed  instruments  of  a  solemn  na- 
ture, and  subject  to  most  of  the  rules  of  evidence  which  govern 
in  the  case  of  specialties.  The  policy  itself  is  considered  to  be 
the  contract  between  the  parties,  and  whatev^  proposals  are 
made,  or  conversations  had,  prior  to  the  subscription,  they  are  to 
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be  considered  as  waived,  if  not  inserted  in  the  policy  or  contain- 
,  edin  a  memorandum  annexed  to  it.Xl)  And  a  correspondence  (i)Higgm9oii 
concerning  an  insurance  previously  to  making  it,  in  which  the  r.  Daii,  13 
voyage  is  described,  will  not  control  the  description  of  the  voyage  ^®P- 
in  the  policy ,(a)  nor  will  a  paper  that  was  shown  to  the  under- 
writers at  the  time  of  signing,  m  which  the  number  of  men  and 
guns  on  board  was  statea,(2)  or  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  ves-  (2)  Pawson  v. 
sel  had  deviated  from  the  voyage  described  in  the  policy  before  Bamevelt, 
the  insurance  was  effected ;( 3)  nor  are  words  spoken  by  the  par-  (3Njfedmani 
ties  at  the  time  of  signing  the  policy,  of  the  same  effect  as  if  Lowdon,  5 
they  had  been  inserted  in  the  policy ;  as  where  the  underwriter  Taunt.  462. 
at  the  time  of  signing,  said,  he  would  not  be  held  if  the  vessel 
did  not  sail  by  a  certain  day ,(4)  or  a  broker  told  the  underwriters  (4)Whitney&; 
that  the  goods  were  not  on  board  of  a  certain  ship,(5)  or  the  assur-  al.  r.  Haven, 
ed  said  the  ship  was  American.(6)    But  though  the  proposal  or  J^^^"" 
order  for  insurance,  or  a  paper  shown,  or  words  spoken  at  the      Weston  v. 
time  of  signing,  are  not  a  part  of  the  contract  to  the  same  pur-  Emes,  i 
pose,  as  if  the  words  spoken  or  contained  in  the  proposal,  or  X^""*' 
paper  shown,  had  been  inserted  in  the  policy,  still  the  contract  Brown ^14°' 
may  be  affected  by  them,  if  they  are  such  as  to  induce  the  un-  Mass.  Rep. 
derwriter  to  take  the  risk,  and  have  not  been  waived  in  the  152. 
policy.    A  previous  statement  or  communication  is  waived,  and 
to  be  totally  disregarded,  if  the  matter  to  which  it  related,  is 
made  a  part  of  the  written  contract. 

Whether  a  condition,  warranty,  or  other  agreement,  implied.  Whether  a 
but  not  expressed  in  the  policy,  may  be  superseded  by  a  ver-  representation 
bal  or  written  statement,  made  and  assented  to,  at  the  time  of  j^mpiied'  ^ 
signing  the  policy — that  is,  whether  an  agreement  that  would  condiUon  or 
otherwise  be  an  implied  part  of  the  contract,  may  cease  to  be  warranty, 
so,  in  consequence  of  a  representation — is  a  question  con- 
cerning which  there  seems  to  be  some"  room  for  doubt.    In  case 
of  a  policy  containing  liberty  *  to  touch  at  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,'  but  not  expressing  for  what  purpose,  the  assured  proved 
that  a  letter  was  exhibited  to  the  insurers  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing the  policy,  stating  that  the  object  of  touching  was  '  to 
take  in  salt.'    Mansfield,  C.  J.  '  If  the  underwriter  Knows  a 
thing  by  express  communication,  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  no- 
■  tice  by  the  general  usage.'(7)   That  is  to  say,  if  there  had  been  a  (7)  Urquhart 
usage  to  touch  for  this  purpose,  the  liberty  to  touch  would  by     Barnard,  i 
implication  include  the  customary  purpose.    And  since  a  usage  Taunt  450. 
is  said  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  all  judges  since  his  time,  to  be 
an  implied  part  of  the  policy,  the  above  decision  makes  an  ex- 
press representation  equivalent  to  an  agreement  Implied  in  the 
policy.    Mr.  Justice  Story  considered  a  representation  that  the  ^ 
ship  had  a  letter  of  marque  to  be  substantially  equivalent  to  an 
express  statement  of  the  fact  in  the  policy .(8)    But  this  might  be  (8)Haren  r. 
on  the  ground  that  insuring  as  a  letter  of  marque  merely,  andwith-  HoHand,  2 

Mason^s  Rep. 

(a)  Vandervoort  v.  Smith,  2  Caines,  155;  Stevens  v.  Bev.  Ins. 
Co.  S.  J.  C.  Mass.  Essex,  Nov.  1822.    It  is  however  said,  in  one  case, 
that  the  written  order  for  insurance  will  control  the  policy.  Norris 
.r.  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A. ;  3  Yates  84.  for  which  1  Atk.  647,  is  cited. 
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put  any  liberty  to  cruise,  Slc.  does  not  authorize  any  act,  which 
might  not  be  done,  though  this  fact  were  not  inserted  in  the 
poucy. 

That  an  implied  condition  or  warranty  may  be  explained  and 
qualified,  by  the  express  communications  that  pass  between  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract,  a{^)ear8  from  the 

(1)  Haywood  above  cases,  and  also  from  others.(l) 

^^'4  EMt^'  whether  an  implied  condition  or  agreement  usually  com- 

590 ;  Walden  prehended  in  the  contract,  may  be  excluded  from  it  entirely,  in 
r.  Firem.  Ins.  consequence  of  verbal  communications  between  the  parties,  is 
Co.  u  Johns,  not  distinctly  decided.  Some  cases  favour  the  doctrme  that  it 
could  not  be  so  excluded.  It  is  an  implied  condition  of  the  po- 
licy, that  the  voyage  shall  be  pursued  by  the  usual  route,  and 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  it  be  not  so  pursued,  the  insurer  is 
discharged  from  subsequent  losses,  though  the  voyage  may  still 
come  literally  within  the  description  in  the  policy*  And  it  has 
been  held  that  though  the  assured  expressly  disclosed  to  the  in- 
surer that  the  vessel  had  deviated,  or  would  deviate,  from  the 
usual  course  of  the  voyage,  but  still  keeping  the  same  port  of 
destination  in  view,  the  assured  was  still  bound  by  the  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  verbal  understanding  between  the  parties  had 

(2)  Redman  effect  of  setting  aside  the  condition  ;(2)  '  no  instance 
r.  Lowdon,  6  can  be  found,'  says  Chief  Justice  Parker, '  where  the  knowledge 
Taunt.  462.  the  underwriter  that  a  deviation  was  intended,  has  been  set 
(3^  Winrm  &  "p  as  an  excuse  for  such  deviation.'(3) 

ai.  r.  Board-  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  policy,  or  other  instrument,  or 
man,  14  Man.  written  upon  it,  at  the  time  of  signing,  is  a  part  of  the  contract, 
Sfco  WestoET*  adopted  by  the  signature  ;  whether  the  words  are  in  the 

r.  Ernes  "i"*  margin,(4)  and  so  even,  it  seems,  when  put  in  with' consent  after 
Taunt.  116.  signing,(5)  or  written  transversely ,(6)  or  endorsed.(a) 
(4)  Cockran  A.  policy,  as  well  as  other  instruments,  may  refer  to  records, 
aJ  3  Erof'  other  papers,  and  so  make  them  a  part  of  the  written  con- 
121; DeHahn  tract;  as  where  in  a  policy  under  seal  against  fire,  the  insurers 
V.  Hartley,  1  agreed  to  pay  the  loss  *  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  printed 
GueriadnV  proposals,'  it  was  objected  that  a  foreign  paper  could  not  be 
CoiMniu  Co.  incorporated  into  a  sealed  instrument,  the  court  held  that 
7  Johns.  527,  it  might  be  so,  and  that  it  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt.(&) 
but  the  mar-  Verbal  declarations  even  may  by  a  provision  in  the  policy 
Sjn  the  p^*  be  made  to  form,  directly,  a  part  of  the  contract ;  as  where 
licy;  Bean  V.  the  policy  is  on  goods,  thereafler  to  he  declared^  the  subsequent 
Stupart,  declaration  of  the  assured,  though  not  made  in  writing,  will  de- 
(6)"fenks  r    ^ermine  the  subject  to  which  the  policy  is  to  attach.    And  the 

Hallet,  1 

Caines,  60.       (a)  Mod.  Cas.  237,  cited  Jac.  L.  Die.  tit.  Deed  III.;  Harris  v. 
(6)  Kenyon&  Eagle  Fire  Co.  6  Johns.  368,  though  the  words  and  figures  endorsed 
^.  V.  Berthon,       referred  to  in  the  policy  in  this  case ;  Warwick  v.  Scott,  4  Camp, 
oug.    ,  n.        where  the  regulations  of  the  insurance  company  and  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  insured  were  endorsed. 

(6)  Routledge  v,  Burrell  h  al.  1  H.  fi.  254 ;  Oldman  &  a1.  v,  6e- 
wicke  &  al.  2  H.  B.  677.  n. ;  Wood  &  al.  v,  Worsley,  2  H.  B.  674 ; 
Worsley  v.  Wood,  6  T.  R.  710 ;  Tarleton  &  al.  v.  Staniforth,  &  a!.  6 
T.  R.  695.  ^  ■ 
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assured  having  made  a  declaration,  hj  mistake,  that  the  goods 
were  on  board  of  a  certain  ship,  on  bioard  of  which  he  had  no 
goods,  was  permitted  to  make  a  second  declaration.  Lord  El- 
tenborough  said,  it  was  a  ^  corrigible  mistake,'  and  that  ^  the 
first  declaration  did  not  form  any  part  of  the  contractXl)         (i)  Robinscm 

V.  Touray,  3 
Camp.  158. 

Section  6.    Renewal  of  the  Contract.  ^^'^ 

Policies  against  fire  frequently  contain  a  f£t>vision  for  their 
renewal  or  continuance,  by  the  payment  of  tne  premium  within 
a  certain  time.(2)  r2)  Tarleton, 

Without  a  provision  of  this  sort,  it  would  require  as  much  ^ 
form  to  renew  a  policy  as  to  make  it  originally.  t\.  695. 


Section  7.    Assignment  of  the  Policy. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  assignment  of  a  contract  must  be 
made  with  as  much  formality,  or  by  an  instrument  of  as  high  a 
nature,  as  the  contract  itself.  The  policies  of  some  fire  insur- 
ance companies  contain  a  provision  for  their  assignment  on 
reasonable  notice,  and  others,  that  no  assignment  shall  be  va- 
lid without  the  assent  of  the  underwrilers.(3)  Marth. 

If  the  property  insured  be  conveyed,  and  afterwards  a  loss  Thiicondi- 
happen,  and  after  the  loss  the  policy  be  assigned  to  the  pur-  tion  ii  annex- 
chaser  of  the  property,  the  assignment  will  be  incficctual  in     *^  *^f*Se** 
respect  to  such  loss,  and  neither  the  party  originally  insured  nor  American  ^ 
his  assignee  can  recover  the  loss ;  tne  original  assured  can  re-  liciei. 
cover  nothing,  for,  not  being  owner  of  the  property  at  the  time 
of  the  loss,  he  has  sustained  no  injury;  nor  can  the  assignee  re- 
cover any  thing,  because,  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  he  was  not  the 
party  insured.(5)  (^)  * 

mr.  Marshall  says,  '  a  policy  like  every  other  chose  in  action^        4  ' 
may  be  assigned  in  equity ,X6)  by  whicn  he  doubtless  means,  Brown^s  Pari, 
that  if  the  property  insured  be  assigned  or  conveyed,  the  policy  Cas.  Tomiin'i 
may^be  assigned  to  the  same  person,  without  the  consent  of  the  Sadler's  Co* 
insurers,  so  as  to  give  him  a  right  of  action  in  the  name  of  the    Badcock  & 
assizor,  leaving  to  the  underwriter  all  right  of  set-ofi*,  and  ob-  al.2Atk.554. 
jections  to  a  claum  for  a  loss,  which  they  would  have  had  against  W  P*  ^* 
the  assizor ;  this  being  the  construction  of  an  equitable  assign- 
ment of  other  choses  in  action.    This  opinion  coincides  with  di- 
vers casCS.(7)  (7)  Gourdon 

A  suit  being  commenced  in  equity  on  a  policy  which  seems  A'sSfateL 
to  have  been  assigned  without  the  assent  of  the  underwriters,  327^  s.  C.  1 
was  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an  adequate  remedy  Bin.  430 ; 
at  law.{a)    It  has  been  expressly  decided  in  Massachusetts,  that  Rouwe* 
an  assignment  of  a  policy,  '  without  the  assent  of  the  under-  429%.  c.*^' 
writer,  vested  an  equitable  interest  in  the  assignee.'(6)  And  the  Condy'«i 

Marsh.  287  n. 

(a)  Carter  &  al.  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  1  Johns.  Chan.  Rep.  463.  Delany  r. 

(b)  Wakefield  r.  Martin  &  trs.  3  Mass.  Rep.  658.  See  also  1  Atk.  r  ^  ^' 
547 ;  and  Dhcgctoft  k  al.  v.  Lend.  Ass.  Co.  Moselej's  Rep.  83. 
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Cf  the  Contract  of  htsuroMe. 


Chap.  I. 


That  a  court  of  chancery  will,  upon  sufficient  proof,  correct  a 
(1)  Implied  mistake  in  filling  up  the  policy,  has  been  repeatedly  decided*(l) 
don^^^  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  says, '  No  doubt  this  court  has 
Living-  jurisdiction  to  relieve  in  regard  to  a  plain  mistake  in  contracts  in 
•ton,J.Graye8  writing,  as  well  as  against  frauds  in  contracts,  so  that  if  reduced 
f  ^c'  writing  contrarjr  to  the  intent  of  the  parties,  on  proper  proof, 

Caine8''343 ;  ^^^^  would  be  rectified.  But  there  ought  to  be  the  strongest 
k,  Washing- '  proof  possible.'(2)  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ton  J.  Hogan  appears  to  assume,  very  distinctly,  that  a  court  of  equity  may 
Co?Condy'i   correct  a  mistake  in  a  policy .(3) 

MwBh.345.B. 
(S>  Henkle  «. 

cS^  i  vL.^*    Scc/ton  10.    Usage  effects  the  construction  of  the  Policy. 

317. 

al?r?B(»ton^  subject  matter  of  marine  insurance  and  other  mercantile 

Mar.  Ins.  Co.  contracts,  makes  it  necessary  to  go  out  of  the  written  instrument 
2Cranch,44l.  in  order  to  interpret  it,  more  frequently  than  in  most  other  con- 
kert^^tSeil  early  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that,  in  determining 

yez.  4S6^        meaning  of  a  policy,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  course  of  the 
AitoUberal  trade  to  which  it  relates,(4)   Hence  a  notion  seems  to  have 
conirtruction   jjeen  entertained,  that  the  principles  of  construing  this  contract, 

(4)  I^Su-*^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  applicable  to  others.  It  is  said  that 
lier's  Case,  2  *  policies  are  to  be  construed  largely ,X5)  according  to  the  inten- 
Salk.  445,     tion  of  the  parties,  and  for  the  indemnity  of  the  assured  and  the 

(5) ^1^  a  J.  advancement  of  trade.(6) 

inTierneyr.'  The  principles  of  construction  are,  however,  the  same  in  re- 
Ethcrington,  I  gard  to  these,  and  all  other  contracts  in  writing,  in  which  the  in- 
D*1743  *  ^'   tention  of  the  parties  is  always  to  be  sought  for  in  the  instru- 

(6)  Park,  49,  itself.  '  The  contract,'  says  Emerigon, '  is  a  law  from  which 
k  per  Yatei,8  it  is  not  allowable  to  depart,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pretended 
Bin.  373.  equity,  which  would  only  introduce  uncertainty  and  inconsisten- 
constowd^Uke  ^7  dccisions.XT)  iJord  Kcnyon  sajrs,  *  it  would  be  attended 
any  other  in-  ^i^^  great  mischief  and  inconvenience,  if,  in  construing  contracts 
strument.  of  this  kind,  we  were  not  to  decide  according  to  the  words  used 
663^'  \t'  contracting  parties  ;'(8)  and  Lord  Ellenborou^h,  *  that  the 
^  ' same  rule  of  construction  which  applies  to  other  mstruments, 
(8)Agailar  &  applies  equally  to  this,  viz.  that  it  is  to  be  construed  according  to 
ai.  V.  Rodg-  the  sense  and  meaning,  as  collected  in  the  first  place  from  the 
4^9  ^  ^'       terms  used  in  it,  which  terms  are  to  be  understood  in  their  plain, 

ordinary,  and  popular  sense,  unless  they  have  generally  m  re- 
spect to  the  subject  matter,  as  by  the  known  usage  of  trade,  or 
the  like,  acquired  a  peculiar  sense  distinct  from  the  popular 
sense  of  the  same  words,  or  unless  the  context  evidently  points 
out  that  they  must  in  the  particular  instance,  and  in  order  to 
r9)  RobertMn  cfiectuate  the  immediate  intention  of  the  parties,  be  understood 
Fr«ich  4      ^        ^^^^  special  and  peculiar  sense.'(9)   The  principle  of 
Eait,  135.     construing  according  to  the  intention,  applies  to  other  instruments 
(10)  Per  Mar^  as  well  as  policies.  *  There  are  many  cases  on  the  construction 
P^^'^P'L?  of  bonds,  where  the  letter  of  the  condition  has  been  departed 
cSke  I?.  Gra-  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  parties.'(lO)  That 

ham.   *       policies  of  insurance  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  con- 
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sCrucdon,  as  other  written  contracts,  has  been  many  times  de- 
cided, either  directly  or  in  effect.(l)  (l>PerKciit, 

The  Bieaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  policies  as  well  as  ^-  Ooixv. 
other  mstruments,  must  in  ffinenl  be  ascertained  by  going  out  cJIT'aii^^* 
of  the  instrument.   Where  the  assured  undertook  that  nis  vessel  Manh.  Ixli. 
should  have  a  sea-letter  on  board ;  to  ascertain  what  the  parties  304 ;  Per 
meant,  or  must  be  supposed  to  have  meant  by  a  sea-Utttr^  it  was  Jjf^^*?*^  ^' 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  public  statutes  and  treaties,  or,  if  this  HaUet^i  ^* 
document  was  not  defined,  and  its  form  prescribed  in  these,  the  Johns.  439; 
construction  of  the  stipulation  was  to  be  aetermined  by  the  com-  j^nd  M^rihaU, 
mon  usage  and  understandbf  among  men  of  business.(3)  Boit  Mwr! 

Parties  have  been  allowea  to  prove  that  words  have  a  mean-  lu,  Co.  t 
ing  in  policies  difikent  from  that  in  which  they  are  commonly  CnuM^  419. 
used.   Where  a  policy  provided  that  no  other  than  a  total  loss  ^*  {^DeUni 
should  be  paid  on  rooU^  and  a  loss  which  was  not  total  happened  ^Condy'i'* 
on  a  quantity  of  sarsaparilla,  the  court  was  of  opinion  tnat  it  Manh.  346. 
should  be  paid,  notwithstanding  it  came  literally  within  the  ex-  pl?*^^^*/" 
caption,  it  being  shown  that  the  provision  was  introduced  in  re-  ^jj^i  Johni. 
ference  to  trade,  principally  from  Connecticut  to  the  West  In-  192.  s.  C.  in 
dies,  in  buls  and  other  garden  roots,  which  were  green  and  per-  Err.  2  Johns, 
ishable,  whereas  the  sarsaparilla  being  a  dry,  hard  root,  is  less  ^'g^J^m* 
liable  to  decay  from  its  internal  quahties,  than  merchandize  in  351. 
general,  and  had  never  been  considered,  in  practice,  as  one  of  (2)  Sleght  v. 
me  articles  excepted  in  the  policy.(3)(a)  ijh^^*"^M! 

A  question  arose  under  the  agreement,  that  the  underwriter 
should  not  be  liable  for  a  partial  loss  on  com,  whether  rice  was  (3)  Coit  lb  al. 
comprehended  in  that  term,  and.  Sir  James  Mansfield  said,  that  «.Coi.  lns.Co. 
no  one  reading  the  policy  would  be  apprised  that  rice  was  in- 
tended,  yet '  if  a  clear  usage  to  the  contrary  were  shown,'  rice 
might  be  oonsidered  as  comprehended  in  the  word  com  in  poli- 
cies of  insurance.(4)  (4)  Scott  r. 

Insurance  being  naade  '  from  London  to  any  port  in  the  Baltic^  n 'r^sis"'  * 
the  vessel  sailed  for  Revel  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  a  distinct  sea 
from  the  Baltic,  among  geographers,  but  as  it  was  comprehend- 
ed in  the  Baltic  in  commercial  language,  the  court  gave  this  ex- 
tent to  the  term  in  the  policy .(5)   And  where  a  policy  was  ^  at  (5)  Uhde  v. 
and  from  Amelia  Island,'  and  the  vessel  loaded  at  Tigre  Island,  ^^^l? 
it  being  customary  for  vessels  nominally  bound  to  and  from 
Amelia  Island,  to  discharge  and  load  there,  the  court  held  that 

{a\  The  memorandum  in  this  policy  was,  that  ^  roots  and  all  other 
articles  peri$hable  in  their  own  nature^"*  should  be  free  from  average 
unless  general,  and  it  would  not  seem  to  be  a  forced  coDstniction 
to  qualuy  the  expression,  roots  by  what  follows,  and  restrain  it  to  such 
roots  only  as  are  perishable  in  their  own  nature.  And  without  resort- 
ing to  this  support,  the  case  seems  to  go  very  far  towards  allowing 
the  parties  to  show  that  their  contract  is  different  from  what  it  evi- 
dently appears  to  be  on  the  face  of  it.  The  court  was  prevented 
probably  from  resorting  to  the  subsequent  words,  out  of  respect  to 
one  of  its  former  decisions,  viz.  Barker  v.  Ludlow,  2.  Johns.  Cas.  289, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  ^  subsequent  words  are  not  applicable  to 
the  articles  previously  enumerated,  nor  can  they  repel  the  impli- 
cation arising  from  the  enumeration  of  them.' 
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Of  the  Contract  of  Insurance.        Chap.  L 


(1)  Mozon  V. 
Atkins,  3 
Camp.  200. 


(2)  Cockran 
V.  Retberg,  3 
Esp.  121. 


I  Speyert). 
.'York  Ins. 
Co.  3  Johns. 
88. 


(4)  Constable 
ff.  Noble,  2 
Taunt.  403. 


(5)  De  Lon- 
gnemere  v, 
N.  York  F. 
In.  Co.  10 
Johns.  120. 

(6)  S.  C.  id. 
126. 

(7)  Cockej  r. 
Atkinson,  3  B. 
ft  A.  460. 


Usage  of  the 
trade  implied- 
ly referred  to 
in  the  con- 
tract. 

(8)  Noble  & 
al.  V.  Kenno- 
iray,  Doug. 
513. 

(9)  Per  Lord 
Mansfield  in 
Mason  v. 
Skurray, 
Fark,  191 


taking  a  cargo  on  board  at  Tigre  Island,  and  sailing  from  thence, 
satisfied  the  terms  of  the  poTicy,(l)  for  this  being  the  voyage 
usually  made  by  vessels  said  to  sail  from  Amelia  Island,  must 
have  been  the  voyage  intended  in  the  policy. 

The  obvious  meaning  of  the  policy  was  controlled  by  usage, 
in  a  case  where  the  shipper  was  to  allow  something  for  demur- 
rage, unless  the  cargo  should  be  discharged  in  fourteen  days ; 
Lord  Eldon  said, '  if  it  were  left  to  the  construction  of  law,  he 
should  be  of  opinion  that  holidays  were  to  be  included,  but  if 
the  fact  was  clearly  made  out  that  the  fourteen  days  meant 
working-days,'  according  to  usage  and  common  acceptation,  the 
contract  should  receive  that  construction.(2) 

Goods  being  insured  to  Bordeaux,  with  an  agreement  not  to 
abandon  if  the  ship  should  be '  turned  away,'  the  vessel  was 
forbidden  by  the  French  government  to  enter  the  Garonne; 
as  it  appeared  that,  by  the  common  usage  and  understanding, 
the  turning  away  contemplated  by  the  parties  was  a  turning  away 
by  blockade,  the  court  did  not  consiaer  the  ship  to  be  turned 
away  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy.(3) 

Goods  insured  at  afnd  from  Lyme,  were  put  on  board  of  the 
vessel  at  Bridport  harbour,  a  member  of  the  port  of  Lyme,  about 
nine  miles  distant  from  that  place.  The  court  said,  if  the  assur- 
ed could  prove  any  usage  for  vessels  to  load  at  Bridport,  under 
a  policy  from  Lyme,  it  might  make  the  insurance  good.  No 
such  usage  could  however  be  proved.(4) 

In  the  case  of  a  policy  '  from  New-York  to  the  port  of  Sisal,' 
there  being  no  port  belonging  to  Sisal  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  as  it  has  no  harbour  or  haven  where  ships  may  lie  in  safe- 
ty, but  they  lie  off  in  an  open  road-stead,  while  discharging,  and 
loading,  the  court  gave  a  construction  according  to  the  fact,  and 
considered  the  voyage  in  the  policy,  to  be  a  voyage  to  Sisal,  as 
such  a  voyage  is  ordinarily  performed,  and  must  have  been  un- 
derstood by  the  parties.(5)  And  where  the  policy  was  '  from 
the  last  port  of  lading,'  and  the  vessel  completed  her  lading  off 
Angostura  which  has  properly  no  port  or  harbour,  yet  the  court 
decided  that  it  should  be  considered  the  '  last  port  of  lading' 
within  the  terms  of  the  policy .(6)  So  an  insurance  of  a  vessel 
for  four  months  from  St.  Michael's  to  diny  port  orports^  is  held  to 
be  equivalent  to  an  insurance  to  any  place  or  places^  and  the  sail- 
ing to  a  place  that  had  no  port^  and  where  vessels  are  discharged 
in  an  open  road-stead,  was  held  to  be  within  the  policy .(7) 

An  underwriter  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  usages 
of  the  trade  which  he  insures.(8)  Every  man  who  contracts 
under  a  usage,  does  it  as  if  the  point  of  usage  was  inserted  in  the 
contract  in  terms.(9)  It  was  the  uniform  and  well  known  prac- 
tice of  the  British  East  India  Company,  to  reseiTe  in  the  char- 
terparty  the  liberty  of  employing  the  vessel  on  an  intermediate 
voyage  from  one  port  to  another  in  India.  Accordingly,  under 
a  policy  on  a  ship  employed  by  the  company,  though  nothing 
was  said  of  an  intermediate  voyage  in  the  policy,  yet,  because 
the  voyage  was  decribed  to  be  an  India  voyage,  it  was  held, 
that  the  underwriter  should  be  presumed  to  know  what  was  in- 
cident to  such  a  voyage,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  con- 
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tract  should  be  the  same  as  if  liberty  had  been  expressly  re- 
served in  the  policy  to  make  such  intermediate  voyage.(l)  0)  Salvador 
A  vessel  was  insured  either  '  with  or  without  letter  of  gj^^fj^}^'  ^ 
marque,'  the  intention  of  cojirse  being  to  have  the  liberty  of 
using  it,  but  to  what  extent,  whether  in  acting  on  the  defensive, 
or  in  giving  chase  to  vessels  that  hove  in  sight,  or  in  cruising, 
were  questions  not  settled  by  the  obvious  and  general  import  of 
the  words.  Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  it  may  be  material  to  as- 
certain in  what  manner  parties  to  contracts  containmg  this  form 
of  words  have  acted  upon  them  in  former  instances,  and  whether 
they  have  obtained,  as  between  assureds  and  assurers,  any 


port  them  to  the  city.  Marshall,  C.  J.  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  says, '  whatever  might  be  the  effect,  if  the  establishment 
of  the  Lazaretto,  and  the  laws  of  quarantine,  had  been  of  so 
recent  date,  as  not  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract,  this  cause  may  well  be  decided  upon  the 
usage  found  in  this  case,  a  usage  of  ancient  date  and  geners^l 
notoriety.  When  the  parties  stipulated  that  the  adventure 
should  continue  till  the  goods  were  landed  in  safety  at  Leghorn, 
they  knew  that  the  place  of  landing  was  the  Lazaretto,  and 
that  the  landing  would  be  made  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  local  authority.  This  then,  must  be  the  landing  contem- 
plated in  the  policy.  It  is  the  landing  which  terminates  the  risk. 
Had  the  parties  intended  to  continue  the  risk,  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  goods  in  the  Lazaretto,  they  would  have  inserted 
in  the  policy,  words  manifesting  that  inlention.'(3)  (3)  Grade  r. 

•   '  In  all  matters  of  trade,'  sa^s  Justice  BuUer, '  usage  is  a  sacred 
thing,(4)  and  in  policies  of  insurance  in  particular,  a  great  lati-  Newman" 
tude  of  construction  as  to  usage,  has  been  admitted ;'  and  he  v,  Cazaiet, 
even  says,  that  usage  not  only  explains,  but  also  controls  the  Park,  630. 
policy .(5)  It  is  a  well  established  principle,  however,  that  usage  (6)  Lonj^  t*. 
cannot  control  and  set  aside,  what  appears  by  the  policy  to  be  ^g^®°' 
the  plfdn  intention  of  the  parties.   Where  j^oods  were  insured 
'  till  landed,'  it  was  proposed  to  show  that  this  expression  meant 
till  the  ship  was  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety,  but  Lord 
Kenyon  would  not  permit  it,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
meaning  of  the  policy,  which  was  too  clearly  expressed  to  ad- 
mit of  any  such  explanation.(6)  .  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  (6)  Parkinson 
Massachusetts  held  that '  the  usage  of  no  class  of  citizens  could  ^«  Collier, 
be  sustained  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  law the  ques- 
tion  being  whether  a  policy  should  receive  a  construction  con- 
formable to  the  uniform  usage  in  Boston,  where  it  was  effect- 
ed.(7)    And  where  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  the  slip^  for  the  (7)  Fromer  r. 
purpose  of  showing  what  kina  of  policy  the  parties  intended  to  I)orr,i0Mas». 
make,  and  that  it  was  different  from  that  which  was  actually  ^^P* 


known  and  definite  import.'(2) 


9  207.  Parr  v, 
V  Anderioo. 


(2)6Eait, 


3 
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1. 


(1)  Pawson  r. 
Baraeyelt, 
Doug.  12.  n. 

(2)  New  York 
Ins.  Co.  r. 
Thomas,  3 
Johns.  Cas. 
See  also 
Mumford  r. 
HaUett,  1 
Johns.  439; 
Cheriot  v. 
Barker,  2 
Johns.  351 ; 
Hogan  V.  Del. 
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made,  Lord  Mansfield  would  not  permit  it,  for  the  contract  itself 
was  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  parties ;  and 
though  a  usage  should  be  proved  that  the  slip  was  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  contract,  it  could  not  avail  to  control  or 
set  aside  the  policy.(l)  And  Mr.  Justice  Kent  said, '  I  know  of  no 
rule  better  established,  than  that  parol  evidence  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  disannul,  or  substantially  vary,  or  extend,  a  written 
instrument.'(2) 

A  usage,  to  be  binding  upon  a  party,  must  be  definite,  gen- 
eral, uniform,  and  well  known.  'The  true  test  of  a  usage,' 
says  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  '  is  its  having  existed  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  become  generally  known.'(3) 
To  make  a  usage  obligatory  on  the  parties  '  it  should,'  says  Mr. 
Justice  Story, 'be  so  well  settled, that  persons  engaged  in  a  trade 
must  be  considered  as  contracting  with  reference  to  it.'(4)  In  a 
case  of  insurance  from  Liverpool  to  Jamaica,  the  ship  put  into 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  it  appearing  that  ships  bound  on  this  voyage 
sometimes  put  in  there,  but  not  usually^  it  was  held  not  to  be  a 
usage.(5)  Where  a  trade  had  existed  and  been  carried  on  in 
the  same  manner  for  three  years,  and  another  similar  trade  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  same  way  for  many  years,  it  constituted 
a  usage.  And  Lord  Mansfield  said, '  it  is  no  matter  if  the  usage 
has  only  been  for  a  year.'(6) 

The  written^  controls  the  printed  part  of  the 
Policy. 

The  policy  being  a  printed  form  with  the  blanks  filled  up  in 
writing, '  if  there  is  any  doubt  upon  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  whole,  the  words  superadded  in  writing  are  entitled  to  have 
a  greater  effect  attributed  to  them  than  the  printed  words,  inas- 
much as  the  written  words  are  the  immediate  language  and 
terms  selected  by  the  parties  themselves  for  the  expression  of 
their  meaning.'(7) 

Words  written  in  the  margin  of  the  policy  apply  indefinitely 
to  the  whole  of  the  policy,  and  are  considered  as  controlling  the 
sense  of  the  parts  of  the  printed  policy  to  which  they  apply. 
*  As  for  instance,  where  the  word  ship  is  written  in  the  margin  of 
a  policy ;  or  freight^  or  goods  ;  in  such  case  the  general  terms  of 
the  policy,  applicable  to  other  subjects  besides  the  particular 
one  mentioned  in  the  margin,  are  thereby  considered  as  narrow- 
ed in  point  of  construction  to  that  onc.'(8) 
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CHAPTER  11. 

WHO  MAY  BE  INSURED. 

Insurance  is  not  distinguished  from  any  other  contract,  in 
respect  to  the  ability  of  the  parties  to  contract.  Any  one  ca- 
pable of  binding  himself  bjr  a  contract,  may  be  an  insurer ;  and 
m  general  any  person  havmg  an  insurable  interest,  may  become 
an  assured«(a) 

No  contract  with  the  subjects  of  a  hostile  state,  or  on  their 
behalf,  is  binding.   During  a  war  all  trading  with  the  public 
enemy  is  interdicted,  and  he  is  regarded  as  an  outlaw.(l)  '  No  (i)ThcFIoop, 
principal  of  national  or  municipal  law,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  *  6.0b.  196. 
'  is  better  settled,  than  that  all  contracts  with  an  alien  enemy, 
made  during  a  war,  are  utterly  void.'(2)  (2)  Cargo  of 

It  was  formerly  held  that  the  contract  of  insurance  might  be  i^q^^^J^^"'* 
made  in  favour  of  an  alien  enemy,  and  enforced  in  time  of  war,  ^ho  fotti 
though  it  was  not  the  practice  to  make  the  policy  in  his  name.(6)  v.  Bell,  8.  T. 

R.  548. 

(a)  In  England,  the  London  and  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance 
Companies,  have  certain  privileges,  but  these  privileges  have  been 
much  complained  of,  and  it  appears  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  that  they  have  been,  as  monopolies 
generally  are,  Injurious  to  the  interests  of  trade. 

(6)  Pianche,  v.  Fletcher,  Doug.  251  ;  Gist  v.  Mason,  1  T.  R.  84  ; 
Lavabre  v,  Wilson,  Doug.  284.  Contracts  for  the  ransom  of  cap- 
tured property  were  another  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  after  ^ 
the  war  of  1756,  between  England  and  France,  and  during  that  of 
1 778,  Frenchmen  maintained  actions  in  the  English  courts  on  ransom 
bills.  Ricord  v.  Bettenham,  3  Bur.  1734;  Comu  v,  Blackbumc, 
Doug.  641.  In  the  former  of  these  actions.  Sir  William  Blackstone 
is  said  to  have  been  informed  by  several  eminent  jurists  of  the 
continent,  that  a  similar  action  would  have  been  maintained  in  their 
courts.  Sir  William  Scott  says,  that  ^  even  in  cases  of  ransoms,  the 
enemy  was  not  permitted  to  sue  in  his  own  proper  person  for  the 
payment  of  the  ransom  bill.  The  action  was  brought  by  the  hos- 
tage for  the  recovery  of  his  freedom.'  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  201. 
Bat  the  above  actions  brought  by  Ricord  and  Cornu,  were  both 
brought  in  the  names  of  the  aliens.  Lord  Kenyon  says,  Ricord  v. 
Bettenham  ^  was  not  brought  until  peace  was  restored,  which  gets 
rid  of  the  objection'  to  the  plaintiff  as  an  alien  enemy.  Brandon  v. 
Nesbitt,  6  T.  R.  2?.  But  the  action  of  Coma  r.  Blackburne  was 
brought  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  Ilenkle  v.  Roy.  Ex. 
Ass.  Co.  1  Vez.  317,  determined  in  1749,  the  Chancellor  says,  'no 
determination  has  been,  that  insurance  of  enemy's  ships  during  war 
is  unlawful,'  though  trade  in  general,  he  says,  is  so.  The  French 
boasted  that  the  English  had  during  the  war  ending  in  1763,  indem- 
nified them  by  insurance  /or  what  they  had  lost  by  captures.  2  Val. 
*  32.  h.  t  a.  24  But  perhsps  the  French  had  again  indemnified  the 
English  insurers  by  premiums. 
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The  arguments  in  favour  of  keeping  up  this  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  enemy,  were  drawn,  not  from  any  legal  princi- 
ples, but  wholly  from  a  supposed  interest,  the  calculation  being, 
that  the  insurers  would  receive  in  premiums  more  than  they 
would  pay  in  losses.(l)  Lord  Mansfield  favoured  these  insur- 
ances upon  this  ground,  though  Mr.  Justice  Buller  says,  he  never 
could  get  him  to  reason  upon  their  leeality.(a) 

The  same  arguments  might  be  used  in  favour  of  almost  every 
species  of  commercial  intercourse,  where  it  might  be  supposed 
tnat  the  subjects  of  the  government  permitting  it,  would  profit 
more  than  those  of  the  enemy,  and  so  the  enemy  be  compara- 
tively weakened.  Against  the  expediency  of  insuring  enemy's 
property,  it  was  urged,  that  it  gave  to  one  class  of  citizens  an 
interest  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  British  parliament  has, 
by  two  several  statutes,  prohibited  such  insurances  during  the 
respective  wars  pending  at  the  time.(2) 

But  the  courts  have  decided  that  these  insurances  were  ille- 
gal, independently  of  those  statutes,(6)  and  it  is  well  settled  law 
that  an  underwriter  cannot  bind  himself  to  indemnify  an  alien 
for  a  hostile  capture  by  a  ship  acting  under  a  commission  from 
the  underwriter's  own  government;  and  that  he  cannot  bind 
himself  to  indemnify  an  alien  enemy  against  any  loss,  or  con- 
tract with  him  for  insurance,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  And  it 
is  indifferent  whose  name  appears  in  the  policy,  for  if  the  inter- 
est proposed  to  be  protectea,  is  that  of  an  enemy,  the  contract 
is  void.(3) 

But  if  an  alien  enemy  have  any  privilege  of  trading  or  hold- 
ing property,  he  will  have  the  usual  incidents  to  such  privilege, 
and  among  others,  the  right  of  protecting  his  property  by  insur- 
ance. It  has  been  held  that  an  alien  enemy  residing,  under  a 
safe  conduct,  in  a  country  at  war  with  his  own,  may  bring  an 
action  in  the  courts  of  that  country ,(4)  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
consequence  of  this  rule,  that  he  may  make  valid  contracts.  If  he 
have  the  privilege  of  holding  lands  he  maj'^,  during  war,  main- 
tain an  action  for  the  possession  or  other  rights  growing  out  of 
his  title,(5)  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  he  has  the 

Erivile^e  of  holding  a  house,  he  may  have  it  insured.    If  he 
as  a  license  to  carry  on  a  particular  trade,  he  ceases  to  have  a 
hostile  character,  as  respects  such  trade,  and  it  may  be  insur- 


(a)  Bell.  V.  GilscD,  1  B.  &  P.  354.  It  is  somewhere  said,  that 
when  Frenchmen  were  insured  in  England,  during  a  war  between 
the  two  coantries,  some  French  merchants  would  have  themselves 
fully  insured  at  home,  and  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  their 
interest  in  England,  and  then  send  their  vessels  out  to  be  captured. 

(6)  Furtado  v.  Rodgers,  3  B.  &  P.  191,  where  Lord  Alvanley  gives 
the  opinion  of  the  court  very  elaborately,  which  has  been  confirm- 
ed in  Kellner  v,  Le  Mesurier,  4  East,  396 ;  Gamba  v,  Le  Mesurier,  4 
East,  407  ;  Brandon  v.  Curling,  4  East,  410:  M'Connell  v.  Hector,  3 
B.  &  P.  113;  De  Luneville  v.  PhilUps,  2  It  R.  97.  And  tee  2  Val 
32.  h.  t.  a.2. ;  1  Eraer.  128.  c.  4.  s.  9. 
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ed  ;(a)  and  the  other  rights  incident  to  the  trade,  such  as  that  of 

stopple  in  transitu^  wul  be  enjoyed  by  the  party  Iicen8ed.(l)  0)  teuton  v, 

in  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  constitute  national  char-  eJ]J{*4%^^ 
acter  ^  it  is  clear,  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  the  national  char-  National  cha- 
acter  of  a  person,  for  commercial  purposes,  depends  upon  his  racter  de- 
domicil.X2)   '  No  position  is  more  established  than  this,  that  if  j"^* 
a  person  goes  into  another  country  and  engages  in  trade,  and  (2)7Cranch, 
resides  there,  he  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  oe  considered  as  542.  ^ 
a  merchant  of  that  coimtry.'(3)  (?)  ''if  .^J'- 

'What  is  a  residence,  or  domicil,  is  in  itself  a  question  of  rJJ,  is, 
considerable  difficulty,  depending  on  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, that  cannot  be  enumerated  with  precision.  The  active 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  increases  this  difficulty,  by  in- 
creasing the  variety  of  local  situations,  in  which  the  same  in- 
dividual is  to  be  found  at  no  great  distance  of  time.X4)  (4)  The  Har- 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  domicil  of  a  person  * 
are,  in  general,  the  purpose  for  which  he  goes  to  a  country,  y^^^  consti- 
the  time  ne  has  remained,  or  proposes  to  remain  there,  the  ex-  tutei  domicil. 
tent  of  his  business  in  comparison  with  its  extent  in  other 
places,  and  his  forming  domestic  ties  and  an  establishment,  or 
retaining  them  in  the  place  of  his  former  residence. 

Sir  ^^  illiam  Scott  thinks  that '  time  is  the  grand  ingredient  in 
constituting  domicil.  In  most  cases  it  is  unavoidably  conclusive. 
It  is  not  unfrcquently  said,  that  if  a  person  comes  only  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  that  shall  not  fix  a  domicil.  This  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  an  unqualified  latitude,  and  without  some  respect  had  to  the 
time  which  such  a  purpose  may  or  shall  occupy,  for  if  the  pur- 
pose be  of  a  nature  that  may  probably^  or  does  actually^  detain  the 
person  for  a  great  length  of  time,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a 
general  residence  might  grow  upon  the  special  piu^ose.  A  spe- 
cial purpose  may  lead  a  man  to  a  country,  where  it  shall  detain 
him  the  whole  of  his  life.  A  man  comes  here  to  follow  a  law- 
suit. It  may  happen  that  it  may  last  as  long  as  himself.  Some 
suits  are  famous  in  our  judicial  history  for  having  even  outlived 

{generations  of  suitors.  I  cannot  but  think  that  against  such  a 
ong  residence  the  plea  of  an  oi:iginal  special  purpose  could  not 
be  averred ;  it  must  be  inferred  in  such  a  case,  that  other  pur* 

Eses  forced  themselves  upon  him,  and  mixed  themselves  with 
\  original  design,  and  impressed  upon  him  the  character  of  the 
country  where  he  resided.  Suppose  a  man  comes  into  a  belhg- 
erent  country  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  a  war ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly reasonable  not  to  bind  him  too  soon  to  an  acquired  char- 
acter, and  to  allow  him  a  fair  time  to  disengage  himself;  but  if 
he  continues  to  reside  during  a  good  part  of  the  war,  contribut- 

(a)  Flagedom  v.  Reid,  1  M.  &  S.  567,  &c.  In  Kensington?).  Inglis, 
8  East,  273,  Lord  Ellenborough  says,  the  license  cannot  remove  the 
personal  disability  of  the  trader  to  bring  a  suit  in  his  own  name,  yet 
it  purges  the  trust,  so  that  his  agent  in  whose  name  the  policy  is 
made,  may  bring  a  suit  upon  it  for  his  benefit.  But  in  Usparicha  v. 
Noble,  13  East,  332,  the  same  judge  says,  the  license  may  exempt 
any  person^  as  well  as  any  branch  of  commerce,  from  the  disabilities 
and  forfeitures  arising  out  of  a  state  of  war. 
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ing  by  payment  of  taxes  and  other  means,  to  the  strength  of 
that  country,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  could  not  plead  his  special 
purpose  with  any  effect,  against  the  rights  of  nostilitv.  If  he 
could,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  guard  against  the  fraud  and 
abuses  of  masked,  pretended,  original  and  sole  purposes  of  a  long 
continued  residence.  There  is  a  time  which  will  estop  such  a 
plea ;  no  rule  can  fix  the  time  a  priori^  but  such  a  time  there 
must  be.' 

Intention  of  In  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  mere  time,  it  is  not  impertinent 
remaining.  remark,  that  the  same  quantity  of  business,  which  would  not 
fix  a  domicil  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  would  nevertheless  have 
that  effect^  if  distributed  over  a  larger  space  of  time.  Suppose 
an  American  comes  to  Europe,  witn  six  temporary  cargoes,  of 
which  he  had  the  present  care  and  management,  meaning  to  re- 
turn to  America  immediately ;  they  w^ould  form  a  different  case 
from  that  of  the  same  American,  coming  with  one  cargo,  and 
fixing  himself,  to  receive  five  remaining  cargoes,  one  each  year 
successively.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
time  and  the  occupation,  with  a  great  preponderance  on  the  ar- 
ticle of  time ;  be  the  occupation  what  it  may,  it  cannot  happen, 
but  with  few  exceptions,  that  mere  length  of  time  shall  not  con- 

(1)  The  Har-  stitute  a  domicil.'(l^ 

mony,  2  Rob.  '  The  question  whether  the  person  to  be  affected  by  the  right 
of  domicil  has  sufficiently  made  known  his  intention  of  fixing 
himself  permanently  in  a  foreign  country,  must  depend  upon  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  he  had  made  no  express  de- 
claration on  the  subject,  and  his  secret  intention  is  to  be  discov- 
ered, his  acts  must  be  attended  to,  as  affording  the  most  satis^ 
factory  evidence  of  his  intention.  In  questions  on  this  subject, 
the  chief  point  to  be  considered  is  animus  manendu  If  it 
appears  that  the  intention  of  removing  was  to  make  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  right  of  domicil  is 

(2)  The  Ve-  acquired  by  a  residence  of  even  a  few  days.^^)  '  The  short- 
nas,8Cranch,  est  residence,  if  with  the  design  of  a  permanent  setdement, 

stimps  the  party  with  the  national  character.  The  question  re- 
f3)  The  Ann  sults  in  an  inquiry  into  the  intention  and  conduct  of  the  party .'(3) 
Green,  1  Gal.  A  Scotchman  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1 795,  took  up  his 
residence  at  New  York,  and  became  a  naturalized  citizen,  and 
in  1807  became  a  member  of  a  commercial  house  there,  and  in 
1808  went  to  Jamaica  to  collect  debts  due  to  his  house,  whither 
he  went  again  in  1810  and  staid  about  a  year,  and  again  in  1811 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  remained  until  after  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  in  1812.  Though 
he  had  resided  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  at  Jamaica 
during  the  four  years  preceding  the  war,  and  was  there  when 
war  was  declared,  it  was  held  tnat  his  native  national  character 
had  not  reverted,  so  as  to  supersede  that  acquired  by  residence 
in  the  United  States,  since  he  was  absent  rather  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  than  with  the  intention  of  establishing  himself  alDroad ; 
his  Dusincss  continued  to  be  conducted  at  New  York,  and  it  was 
(4)  lb.         understood  there,  that  he  proposed  to  return.(4) 
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Lord  Ellenborough  says,  that  if  a  man  be  entrapped,  and  der  CompuUory 
tained  in  a  foreign  country,  this  will  not  confer  upon  him  its  na-  residence, 
tional  character  ^1)  and  Lord  Thurlow,(2)  that  though 'the  actual  (i)  Bromlej 
place  where  a  man  is,  is  primd  facie  to  a  great  many  purposes  Hetieltme, 
his  domicil,  yet  you  encounter  that,  if  you  show  it  is  either  con-  L^^^'J^^' 
strained,  or,  from  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  transitory ;  that  i.  johns^c, 
he  is  a  sojourner.'  3  Ves.  201. 

One  belonging  to  the  enemy's  country  cannot  be  insured  upon 
his  interest  in  the  trade  of  a  bouse  established  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try .(3)  (3)  The  Ve- 

Some  American  merchants  residing  in  England,  before  hear-  nui^sCranch, 
ing  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  agabst  Great  ^^^^8 
Britain  in  181 S,  and  while  the^  had  no  particular  expectation  abroad  at  the 
of  it,  shi{)ped  cargoes  to  the  United  States,  which  were  captured  declaration 
by  American  cruisers.    Some  of  these  merchants  were  native  ®^ 
British  subiects,  who  had  formerly  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  become  naturalized  citizens.    'It  was  contended 
by  the  captors,  that  as  these  claimants  had  gained  a  dom- 
icil in  Great  Britain,  and  continued  to  enjoy  it  up  to  the  time 
when  war  was  declared,  and  when  these  captures  w^ere  made^ 
they  must  be  considered  as  British  subjects  in  reference  to  this 
property,  and,  consequently,  that  it  might  be  legally  seized  as 
prize  of  war,  in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  real  Brit- 
ish subjects.    But  if  not  so,  it  was  then  insisted,  that  these 
claimants  haying,  after  their  naturalization  in  the  United  States, 
returned  to  Great  Britain,  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  there 
resettled  themselves,  they  became  redintegrated  British  subjects, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  if  they  had 
never  emigrated.' 

*  On  the  other  side  it  was  argued  that  American  citizens  set- 
tled in  the  country  of  the  enemy,  were  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
time  to  elect,  after  they  knew  of  the  war,  to  remain  there,  or  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  that  until  such  election  was, 
boni  fvdt^  made,  the  courts  of  this  country  were  bound  to  con- 
sider them  as  American  citizens,  and  their  property,  shipped  be- 
fore ther  had  an  opportunity  to  make  this  election,  as  being 
protected  against  American  capture.'(4)  (4)  The  Ve- 

A  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  '  that  the  doctrine,  nu8,8Cranch, 
that  a  native,  or  naturaUzed  subject  of  one  country,  who  is  sur- 
prised in  the  country  where  he  was  domiciled,  by  a  declaration 
of  war,  ought  to  have  time  to  make  his  election  to  continue  there, 
or  to  remove  to  the  country  to  which  he  owes  a  permanent  al- 
l^;iance ;  and  that  until  such  an  election  is  made,  his  property 
ought  to  be  protected  from  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  the  latter, 
is  as  unfounaed  in  reason  and  justice,  as  it  clearly  is  in  law. 
The  doctrine  would  apply  to  cases  where  the  party  claiming  the 
benefit  of  it  may  eain  all,  and  can  lose  nothing.  If  he,  after 
the  capture,  should  find  it  his  interest  to  remain  where  he  is 
domiciled,  his  property  embarked  before  his  election  was  made, 
is  safe,  and  if  ne  nnds  it  best  to  return,  it  is  safe.  This  doctrine, 
producing  such  contradictory  consequences,  is  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority,  but  it  would  violate  principles  long  and 
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well  established.  The  character  of  the  property  during  war 
cannot  be  changed  in  transitu^  by  any  act  of  the  party.' 

But  Chief  Justice  Marshall  dissented ;  he  said, '  I  think  I  can- 
not be  mistaken  when  I  say  that,  in  all  the  views  taken  of  this 
subject  by  the  most  approved  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  the 
citizen  of  one  country  residing  in  another,  is  not  considered  as 
incorporated  in  that  other,  but  is  still  considered  as  belon^ng  to 
that  society  of  which  he  was  originally  a  member.  And  if  war 
break  out  between  Ae.<jfgjiations,  he  is  to  be  permitted,  and  is 
expected,  to  return  to  his  own.  If  it  be  the  real  intention  of  the 
citizen  permanently  to  change  his  national  character,  if  it  be  his 
choice  to  remain  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  during  war,  there 
can  be  no  harshness — no  injustice — in  treating  him  as  an  enemy. 
But  if,  while  prosecuting  his  business  in  a  foreign  country,  he 
contemplates  a  return  to  his  own ;  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
business,  he  is  promoting,  rather  than  counteracting,  the  inter* 
ests  and  policy  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  member,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  pressing  the  principle  too  far,  and  to  be  draw- 
ing conclusions  wnich  the  premises  will  not  warrant,  to  infer, 
conclusively,  an  intention  to  continue  in  a  country  which  has 
become  hostile,  from  a  residence,  and  trading  in  that  country 
while  it  was  friendly. 

*  The  character  of  his  property  shipped  before  a  knowledge 
of  the  war,  ought  not  to  be  decided  absolutely  by  his  residence 
at  the  time  of  the  shipment  or  capture,  but  ought  to  depend  on 
his  continuing  to  reside  and  trade  m  the  enemy's  country,  or  on 
his  taking  prompt  measures  for  returning  to  his  own.' 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  thought  that  the  acts  of  the  party  on 
his  hearing  of  a  declaration  of  war,  are  proper  and  safe  evi- 
dence of  what  were  his  previous  intentions ;  the  other  judges 

(I)  The  Ve-    ^^^^^^g^^^  ^^^^1^  such  evidence  could  not  safely  be  admitted.(l)(a) 

nus,8  Cranch, 

277.  (a)  The  consequence  apprehended  by  the  other  judges  from  the 

adoption  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opinion,  namely,  that  the  pri- 
vate properly  of  some  subject  of  the  enemy  might  escape  condem- 
nation, does  not  seem  to  be  worthy  of  being  greatly  deprecated, 
whereas,  the  opposite  consequence, — the  confiscation,  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  property  of  its  own  subjects  or  neutral  foreigners, 
without  any  fault  on  their  part — is  a  grievous  and  intolerable  thing. 
It  seems  therefore  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  leaning  of  the  court, 
if  it  mav  be  supposed  that  any  case  admits  of  such  a  leaning,  is 
more  safe,  if  in  favour  of  the  claimant. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  1.  Gal.  617,  '  that  the  interest  of  friends 
may  sometimes  be  involved  in  our  vengeance  upon  enemies  is  a  mat- 
ter impossible  to  avoid ;'  which  is  a  reason  for  guarding,  as  much  as 
possible,  against  a  consequence  so  unjust  and  so  much  to  be  regretted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Beraon,  1  Rob.  102.  Sir  William  Scott  says, 
*  the  presumption  arising  from  a  man's  residence  is,  that  he  is  there 
animo  manendi^  it  lies  on  him  to  explain  it.'  See  also  the  case  of  the 
Diana,  5  Rob.  60 ;  and  of  the  President,  5  Rob.  277,  in  which  latter 
it  is  said  an  intention  accompanied  by  some  overt  act,  may  rebut  the 
presumption  from  residence  ;  but  whether  the  act  must  precede,  or 
may  be  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  war,  is  not  said ;  and  also 
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Whatever  facility  may  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  com-  Tempofmiy 
mercial  domicil,  it  has  never  been  contended  that  a  merchant,  '••*<**»ce. 
having  a  fixed  residence,  and  carrying  on  business  at  the  place 
of  his  birth,  acquires  a  foreign  commercial  character  by  occa- 
sional visits  to  a  foreign  country.(lXa)    But  where  a  foreigner  (l)Th«Nere- 
came  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  health,  and  ^^^Cranch, 
continued  there  after  he  had  recovered  it,  and  engaged  in  trade 
more  or  less,  and  it  did  not  appear  when  he  intended  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  he  was  held  to  have  acquired  a  domicil.(2)  (2)  Elben  v. 

In  the  case  of  a  native  American  who  had  married  in  Eng-  Uii.Ini.Co,i5 
land,  where  his  family  had  resided  for  three  years,  and  he  had 
been  master  of  a  vessel  trading  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  durmg  a  part  of  that  time,  but  for  the  last  year  had  not 
been  out  of  England,  though  he  intended  to  remove  to  America 
with  his  family ;  he  was  considered  by  Lord  Kenyon  to  be  an 
Englishman  as  to  his  national  character,  for  commercial  pur^  (S)  Tabbt  v. 
poses.(3X6)  Bendelack,  4 

A  resident  in  a  colony  or  factory  acquires  the  national  char-  • 
acter  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,(4)    But  if  the  govern-  .  ^  reMent 
ment  treat  the  inhabitants  of  a  third  country,  in  the  occupa-  facto^,*or^iB^ 
tion  of  the  enemy,  as  neutral,  insurance  may  be  made  in  their  a  couDtry  oc- 
behalf,  as  was  done  in  Great  Britain,  in  reeard  to  the  inhabitants  cupied  hj 
of  Hamburgh  in  1810,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Frcnch.(5)  ^'^^^y* 

*  A  man  may  have  mercantile  concerns  in  two  countries,  and  if  ^f^n^hief's 
he  acts  as  a  merchant  of  both,  he  must  be  liable  to  be  consider-  1^,3^^^ rht 
ed  as  a  subject  of  both,  with  respect  to  the  transactions  originat-  Boedes  Lust, 
ing  respectively  in  those  countries.'(6)    So '  a  man  may  have  two  ^  ^^J* 
domicils  for  some  purposes.'(7)  r.  bSmm™ 

&  S.  450. 

the  Ocean,  5  Rob.  90,  in  which  the  party^  an  Englishman,  on  the  also  Black- 
appearance  of  hostilities,  being  then  in  France,  had  taken  measures  burne  r. 
to  return  to  England,  but  was  detained  afterwards  bj  the  French  Thompson,  6 
gOTemment,  his  property  was  restored  to  him ;  and  the  Citto,  3  Rob.  £^^31  ^ 
38 ;  in  which  the  property  of  a  British  subject,  who  resided  in  Hrl-  (g\  rf^jg  jonre 
land  after  the  declaration  of  war,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  alle]5^ed,  of  Klassina,  5 
collecting  his  debts,  was  condemned  by  Sir  W.  Scott.    Chief  Justice  Rob.  302. 
Marshall,  however,  says  of  Sir  William  Scott's  decisions, '  it  is  ira-  (7)Somervme 
possible  to  consider  them  attentively,  without  perceiving  that  his  I'^^^Rfi*^*' 
mind  leans  strongly  in  favour  of  the  captors.'  8  Cranch,  299.    See  g^e  also  The 
also  the  case  of  Curtissos,  cited,  3  Rob.  21 ;  and  the  Frances,  8  xnn,  1  Dod. 
Cranch,  335.  221.* 

(a)  The  subject  of  domicil  is  elaborately  treated  of  and  the  cases 
collected,  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Wheaton's  reports. 
.  (b)  In  Somerville  v.  Somerville,  5  Vcs.  787,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  says,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  personal  estate, '  the 
domicil  of  origin  is  to  prevail  until  a  party  has  not  only  acquired 
another,  but  has  manifested  and  carried  into  execution,  an  intention 
of  abandoning  his  former  domicil,  and  taking  another  as  his  sole 
domicil    i.  e.  other  things  being  equals  the  domicil  of  origin  shall 

Rrevmil.  See  also  The  Friendschaft,  3  Wheat.  51,  in  which  an  Eng. 
sh  merchant,  having  an  establishment  at  Lisbon,  though  he  return- 
ed to  Eogkmd  for  a  temporary  purpose,  is  held  to  retain  the  Fortu- 
goete  national  character. 
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(1)  Hope  Ini. 
Co.  V.  Board- 
man,  5 
Cranch,  57  ; 
Bank  ofU.  S. 
V.  Deveanz, 

5  Cranch«  62 ; 
Society,  sc. 
V.  Wheeler,  2 
Gal.  105. 

(2)  Duguet  9. 
Rhinelander, 
1  Johns.  Cas. 
S60  ;  Jackaon 
V,  New  York 
Ins.  Co.  2 
Johns.  Cas. 
191 ;  The  Dos 
Hennanos,  2 
Wheat.  78. 

3)  1  Caines^ 
"^as.  zxv.  2 
Johns.  Cas. 
476. 

(4)  The  Indian 
Chief,  3  Rob. 
12 ;  Arnold 

r.  Unit.  Ins. 
Co.  1  Johns. 
Cas.  363. 

(5)  The  En- 
dranght,  1 
Rob.  124 ; 
The  Embden, 
1  Rob.  17  ; 
The  Freder- 
ick,5  Rob.  9 ; 
The  Ann,  1 
Dod.221;  The 
Vriendschap, 
4  Rob.  166 ; 
The  Indian 
Chief,  3  Rob. 
12. 

(6)  La  Vir- 
ginie,  5  Rob. 
98 ;  The  In- 
diana, 3  Rob. 
12 ;  The  St. 
Lawrence,  1 
Gal.  467. 

(7)  The  Pran- 
ces and  Cargo, 
1  Gal.  616  ; 
The  Indian 
Chief,  3  Rob. 
21 ;  The  Ann 
Green,  1  Gal. 
274. 

(8)  The  St. 
Lawrence,  1 
Gal.  467. 


The  national  character  of  a  corporation  depends  upon  that  of 
its  members.(l) 

It  has  been  held  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  New  York,  that  a  subject  of  a  belligerent  country, 
who  emigrated  to  a  neutral  country,  during  war,  did  not  ac- 
quire the  national  character  of  the  neutral  country,  by  residence, 
while  the  war  continued.(2)  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
in  New  York,  decided  that  the  emigrant,  m  such  case,  if  he  emi- 
grated bona  Jidtj  and  not  merely  to  mask  commercial  enterprises 
under  a  neutral  flag,  would  acquire  the  national  character  of  the 
countiT  to  which  he  emigrated,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
come  from  a  friendly  country,(3) 

The  national  character  of  a  consul  is  not  affected  by  his  of- 
fice, but  is  determined  like  that  of  other  persons,  by  residence, 
and  the  various  other  circumstances  that  constitute  national  char- 
acten(4) 

Mariners  are  considered  to  be  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
ships  belong,  on  board  of  which  they  are  employed.(5) 

The  native  character  easily  reverts,  and  it  requires  fewer  cir- 
cumstances to  constitute  domicil  in  the  case  of  a  native,  than  to 
impress  the  national  character  on  one  who  is  originally  of  anoth- 
er country .(6)  Accordingly,  if  the  party  puts  himself  in  itinert 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  ana  is  in  pursuit  of  his  native 
character,  he  is  deemed  already  to  have  resumed  it  ;(7)  provid- 
ed he  has  been  engaged  in  a  trade  completely  lawful  in  ois  na- 
tive character»(8) 


CHAPTER  III. 


INSURABLE  INTEREST. 


Section  1.    What  interest  is  sufficient. 

It  is  essential  to  every  contract  of  insurance,  that  the  assured 
should  have  an  interest  at  risk.  If  he  have  no  interest^  or  if 
his  interest  be  not  at  risk,  he  can  be  liable  to  no  loss,  and  ac- 
cordingly there  is  nothing  against  which  the  insurer  can  agree 
to  indemnify  him. 

It  is  not  requisite,  however,  that  the  thing  to  which  the  insur- 
ance relates,  or  the  interest  of  the  assured,  should  be  such  as  to 
have  what  is  properly  called  a  value,  or  price,  or  be  capable  of 
being  assigned.  One  may  insure  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  free- 
man, though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  particular  pecuniary 
value,  nor  has  the  assured  any  interest  in  his  life  or  liberty 
which  he  can  assign.  The  French  Ordinance  permits  a  person 
interested  in  the  liberty  of  a  mariner  or  passenger  upon  a  voy- 
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age,  to  insure  him  against  capture.(l)   And  it  permits  the  relar  (i)  h.  t.  a.  9. 
lives  of  a  person  ransomed  from  slavery  among  the  Barbary 
corsairs,  and  also  the  person  who  has  paid  his  ransom,  to  insure 
his  safe  return  home.(2)   The  Ordinance  plainly  recognises  an  (2)  a.  ii.  i 
insurable  interest  in  these  cases.  Emer.  aoia,  c. 

A  person  bein^  insured  against  the  risk  of  being  drafted  to  ®'  ^' 
serve  in  the  militia,  no  doubt  was  suggested  that  one  liable  to 
be  so  drafted  had  an  insurable  interest  in  that  event«(3^  9. 

But  insurance  is  a  contract  for  pecuniary  indemmty;  and  wuion,  1 
consequently,  though  neither  the  thing  concerning  which  the  Camp.40i. 
contract  is  made,  nor  the  interest  of  the  assured,  must  necessa-  2  Taunt  ^14* 
riJy  have  any  specific  worth,  that  can  be  computed  in  money, 
or  exchanged,  yet  the  peril  or  event  insured  against  must  be 
such,  that  Its  hajf^nin^  mi^ht  brin§  upon  the  insured  a  pecu- 
niary loss.   It  is  sufficient  that  it  mtght  bring  a  loss,  and  by  no 
means  necessary  that  it  should  certainly  have  that  consequence, 
were  it  to  happen.   A  creditor  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
life  of  his  debtor,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  debtor  would 
pay  him,  should  he  live,  yet  there  is  some  probability,  more  or 
less  remote,  that  he  woula.(4)  (4)  See  Mr. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that,  in  order  to  have  an  insurable  interest  Justice  Law- 
in  any  subject,  a  person  must  be  liable  to  a  direct  and  immediate  luc!^^ 
loss  by  its  damage  or  destruction;  it  is  not  enough  in  general,  n^v^Cr^u- 
that  he  is  liable  to  damage  indirectly  and  incidentally,  in  conse-  furd,  2  N.  R. 
quence  of  the  damage  sustained  by  another.  ^^'w*  ^ 

Policies  are  frequently  made  in  reference  to  a  future  interest.  JelTgeneralij. 
'It  is  every  day's  practice  to  insure  ^oods  before  they  are  (5)Rhindr.' 
bought,'(5)  yet  if  one  insures  them  on  his  own  account,  the  pro-  Wiikimon,  2 
perty  must  pass  to  him  before  a  loss  happens,  otherwise  he  can  Taunt.  237. 
recover  nothing  under  the  policy.    Goixis  ordered  by  Messrs. 
Horton  and  Cummings  of  rhiladelphia,  were  shipped  in  Eng- 
land, and  consigned  to  the  agents  of  the  shippers  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  orders  to  deliver  them  to  Messrs.  Horton  and  Cum- 
mings, on  the  condition  of  their  being  first  paid  for.    Horton  (gj  Warder  r. 
and  Cummings  insured  the  goods,  which  were  lost  on  the  voyaee.  Horton,  4 
It  was  decided  that  they  could  not  recover  any  thing  for  the  529. 
loss,  for  they  had  no  interest  in  the  goods,  the  property  in  ^^Jro^"*^^ 
which  was  to  pass  to  them,  only  on  their  previously  paying  the  218 ;  The  Jo- 
price.(6J    But  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  on  credit,  though  the  «cphine,  4 
vender  nas  the  right  of  stopping  the  goods  in  transitu^  upon  the  ^he  i^as*°^ 
consignee's  becoming  insolvent,  and  thus  defeating  the  purchase,  ^99,^ 
this  right  does  not  prevent  the  consignee  from  having  an  insur-  (7)  Lucenar. 
able  interest.(7)  b^^&p"^^'^ 

It  is  plain  that  the  interest  of  the  assured  ought  to  continue  n.r.  269.'* 
and  to  be  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  in  order  to  give  him  (s)  Carroll  k 
any  claim  against  his  underwriters  for  indemnity .(8)  It  has  ai.  v.  Bost. 
been  held,  however,  that  the  sale  and  conveyance  in  fee  of  a  ^m^^.'^'rc^' 
house  insured,  which  the  purchaser  at  the  same  time  mortgaged  515."** 
back  to  the  vender,  did  not  divest  the  assured  of  his  interest  (9)  stetton  v. 
under  the  policy.(9)  Mass.  Mut 

Any  act  b^  which  the  property  is  forfeited,  will  take  away  Mass!  Rep. 
the  insurable  interest  of  the  owner,  as  efiectually  as  a  sale.  By  330. 
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(1)  Laws  of 
U.  S.  v.4c. 
195.  [xci.] 


(2)  Fontaine 
V.  Phoen.  Ini. 
Co.  1  Johns. 
293. 

(3)  United 
States  r. 
Grundj,  3 
Cranch,  337. 


(4)Lock7eri 
Offlcj,  1  T. 
R.  f60. 


(5)  Lucenav. 
Craufurd,  2 
N.  R.  319. 

See  also  

V.  Sands,  10 
Mod.  79, 
where  posses- 
sion by  cap- 
tors four  years 
without  con- 
demnation is 
held  not  to 
change  the 
property. 

(6)  Robin- 
son^s  Col. 
Mar.  32.  n. 


an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  March  1809,  the  importation  of 
goods  from  Great  Britain,  or  its  dependencies,  was  prohibited, 
and  it  was  provided  that  if  any  articles,  the  importation  of  which 
was  prohibited  by  that  act,  should  be  put  on  board  of  any  ves- 
sel, with  intention  to  import  the  same  into  the  United  States, 
such  vessel  should  be  forfeited.(l)  After  the  act  went  into  ope- 
ration, a  part  of  a  cargo  of  molasses  was  taken  on  board  of  the 
schooner  Phoenix,  at  Martinique,  then  in  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish, with  the  intention  of  importing  it  into  the  United  States, 
when  the  vessel  was  driven  ashore  and  lost.  Under  a  policy 
upon  the  vessel,  it  was  objected,  that  the  owners  had  lost  their 
insurable  interest  by  her  being  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
Yates,  J.  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  the  act  affords 
but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  so  that 
the  seizure  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  property ;  the  owner 
loses  his  right  in  it  immediately  after  the  commission  of  the  act 
producing  the  forfeiture.XS)  But  if  an  act  be  done  by  which 
the  vessel,  or  Us  valuta  is  forfeited,  the  owner  does  not  lose  his  in- 
surable interest  in  the  vessel,  until  it  is  seized  for  the  forfeiture, 
since  the  government  may  claim  the  value  of  the  vessel,  instead 
of  the  vessel  itself.(3)  It  has  been  held  in  England,  that  ^  if  a 
vessel  is  seized  projusta  causd^  the  property  is  immediately  vest- 
ed in  the  crown  .'(a)  By  which  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  the 
owner  does  not  lose  his  interest  until  the  seizure  is  made.  Mr. 
Justice  Willes,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says, '  the  actual 
property  is  not  altered  till  after  the  seizure.X4) 

In  regard  to  the  change  of  interest  in  an  enemy's  ship,  Lord 
Eldon  says, '  if  a  ship  be  taken  by  hostile  force,  the  title  to  that 
ship  as  against  foreigners  cannot  be  changed  by  any  act  of  local 
legislation,  but  the  ship  must  be  condemned  in  a  court  proceed- 
ing according  to  the  law  of  nations,  on  rules  binding,  not  only 
on  subjects  of  the  country  where  the  court  is  held,  but  on  for- 
eigners who  are  not  so.'(5) 

It  has  been  a  practice  of  the  French  government  since  1 793, 
to  grant  commissions  to  its  consuls  in  foreign  countries  to  hold 
prize  courts.(6)  It  has  been  held  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  that  these  courts  are  not  legally  constituted,  and  that 
their  proceedings  have  no  validity.  A  question  has  been  there- 
upon made,  whether  the  title  to  a  ship,  acquired  by  a  condem- 
nation and  sale,  under  a  decree  of  one  of  these  tribunals,  gave 
to  the  purchaser  an  insurable  interest.    A  Dutch  vessel  was 


(o)  Pipon  V,  Cope,  1  Camp.  434.  See  also  Wilkios  v,  Despard, 
5  T.  R.  1 12,  where  Thomas  &  al.  v.  Withers  per  Gould  J.  and  Hennel 
V,  Ferry^  per  Lord  Mansfield,  are  cited  to  the  same  point ;  and 
the  U.  S.  7?.  The  Anthony  Mangin,  3  Cranch,  366.  n.  S.  C.  7  Peters' 
Adm.  Rep.  452,  per  Winchester  J.  an  elaborate  case. 
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French  court,  in  a  country  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  France,  had 
been  wisely  held  not  to  change  the  property;  but  when  it  had 
been  acquiesced  in,  in  that  country,  it  might  make  a  differ- 
ence.'(l)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Danish' government  acqui-  (i)  Smith  v. 
esced  in  the  decrees  of  this  court,  otherwise  than  by  not  in-  sunidfe,  4 
terferin^  to  stop  its  proceedings.  This  is  a  decree  of  acquies- 
cence  yielded  m  every  country  where  such  a  court  is  held. 

Section  %     The  l^cdity  of  the  Interest. 

In  certain  cases  the  law  does  not  permit  insurance,  though 
the  interest  may  be  in  itself  sufficient.   The  English  laws  pro- 
hibit insurance  upon  marriages,  births,  and  christenings  ;(2)  the  (2)  6  Geo.  I. 
price  of  public  stocks  ;(3)  and  the  slave  trade.(4)    The  codes  f^}^'^. 
of  other  European  stales  prohibit  insurance  on  certain  subjects. 
Such  prohibitions  have  not  been  found  necessary  in  the  United  (4)  47  Geo. 
States.    But  the  courts  of  no  country  can  lend  their  aid  to  en-  III.  c.  36. 
force  the  execution  of  a  contract,  which  involves  a  violation  of  The  interest 
the  laws  that  those  courts  were  constituted  to  administer.    It  is       ^  ^H*^ 
a  universal  principle,  that  if  it  be  the  design  of  the  policy  to 
protect  property  implicated  in  an  illegal  trade,  or  appliecl  to 
an  illegal  use,  or  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  assurea  to  hold, 
the  insurance  is  void.    The  owner  of  property  so  held  or  em- 
ployed, has  no  legal  insurable  interest  in  it.    And  upon  the 
same  principle,  though  a  person  have  an  interest  in  property,  or 
an  event,  which  the  law  will  recognise,  and  employ  his  interest 
in  a  way  that  the  law  will  justify,  still  if  an  insurance  of  his  in- 
terest ble  contrary  to  the  spirit,  policy,  and  general  principles  of 
the  laws,  he  will  cease  to  have  a  legal  insurable  interest. 

A  war  suspends  commercial  intercourse  with  the  subjects  of 
the  hostile  country,  and  renders  it  unlawful  to  buy  of  them,  or 
sell  to  them,  or  contract  with  them ;  the  goods,  and  ships,  and 
any  other  subjects  of  insurance,  embarked  in  such  intercourse,  property  em- 
or  destined  to  it,  or  to  be  derived  from  it,  become  affected  by  piofedm 
the  prohibition.    Property  or  interests  so  employed,  or  so  situ-  trade  wiUi  the 
ated,  cannot  lawfully  be  protected  by  insurance.    This  incapa-  ptt^l»««n«»y« 
city  of  the  subject,  is  different  from  the  disability  of  an  alien 
enemy  to  be  insured,  though  it  depends  upon  the  same  principle, 
namely,  the  unlawfulness  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
enemy ;  one  being  the  personal  disability  of  an  alien  enemy, 
the  other  the  effect  upon  property,  or  an  interest,  of  being  em- 
ployed in  contravention  of  law,  or  involved  in  a  prohibited  in- 
tercourse. ' 

When,  however.  Lord  Mansfield  and  other  English  judges 
favoured  insurance  on  behalf  of  public  enemies,  they  could  not 
but  extend  the  indulgence  to  trade  carried  on  with  them.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  case  of  a  policy  on  goods  bought  in  Holland  after  the 
commencement  of  war,  Mr.  Justice  Buller  said,  the  '  underwriter 
had  no  right  to  go  into  the  state  of  the  property,  previous  to 
the  time  when  he  insured,'  and  could  not  object  that  it  had  been 
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1)  Bell  V,     purchased  of  the  enemy.(l)   Mr.  Justice  Heath  concurred,  but 
&1^^5  ^'        *  ''^^^^^^  Rooke  was  inclined  to  dissent.    Lord  ManifuGeki 
(t)  out  v.     8aid,(2)  that  though  trade  with  the  enemy  is  prohibited  by  the 
MMon,  1 T.    maritime  law,  he  knew  of  but  two  cases  to  that  effect  at  cob^ 
84.         mon  law,  seeming  to  intimate  a  doubt  whether  it  was  in  fact 
prohibited  at  common  law.  Numerous  decisions  had  been  made 
m  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  trade  with  the 
(3)  Caief      enemy  was  unlawful.(3)   Insurance  on  such  a  trade  would  ac- 
&c        cordingly  have  been  void.    This  point  was  considered  particu- 
Secaae ofthe  '^^'j  "7       William  Scott  in  1 799,  in  the  case  of  goods  im- 
Hoop.  ported  from  Holland  by  Englishmen,  while  that  country  was  at 

war  with  England,  and  he  held  that  the  goods  were  subject 
4)  The        to  seizure  and  forfeitm'e.(4)  And  soon  afterwards  Lord  Kenyon 
iflfi^^'aL?^^*  and  the  other  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  acquiesced  in  this 
also  the  Odiz),  ophiion,  and  held  that  an  insurance  of  goods  so  imported  was 
•1  Rob.  24a.  *  void.(5)   The  unlawfulness  of  trade  with  the  enemy  nas  been  a 
C&)^Pott8  V.    subject  of  frequent  consideration  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
iWi,  8  T.  R.  States.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  says, '  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
proposition,  that  strictly  speaking,  in  war,  all  intercourse  between 
the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  belligerent  coimtries  is  illegal, 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  or  in  the 

(6)  The  Julia,  exercise  of  the  rights  of  humanity.X6) 

8  Cranch,  The  prohibition  of  intercourse  consequent  upon  a  state  of 
181.  ^jjp  jg     general  and  complete,  that  it  has  been  held  to  extend 

cncm '^coun-  ^  citizen's  property  remaining  in  the  hostile  country  at  the 
try  auhe^  "  breaking  out  of  tne  war.(7)  '  His  property  cannot  be  removed 
breaking  out  with  safety  from  the  enemy's  country,  unless  under  the  sanction 
of  war.        Qf  government,  because  the  law  would  never  deem  that 

(7)  Cases  a  reasonable  mode  of  conveying  property,  which  involved  in  it 
SS.Vc.ta'-  a  trade  with  the  public  enemy.fs)  ^  .   ^  , 

the  case  of  An  American  ciUzen  had  purchased  goods  m  England  before 
the  Hoop.  the  war,  and  deposited  them  on  Indian  Island,  belonging  to  the 
WThe^o-  British,  and  near  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  after 
545/  '  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  a  vessel  was  sent  from  Boston  to 
fetch  the  goods.  Both  vessel  and  cargo  were  forfeited,  and 
consequently  the  owners  of  neither  could  have  protected  their 

(9)  The  Ra-  interest  by  msurance.(9) 

i56^£ealso  there  are  not  wanting  authorities  to  show  that  citizens 

the  Alexan-*^  having  property  abroad  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  may  have 
der,  8  Cranch,  it  brought  home,  without  thereby  exposing  it  to  forfeiture,  and 
169.  where  tne  bringing  home  of  the  property  is  lawful  the  proprietor 

may  insure  it.  The  ship  Frances  sailed  from  Greenock  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  19th  of  July  1812,  being  the  day  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain,  and 
was  captured  by  an  American  privateer.  Claims  were  put  in 
for  different  parts  of  the  cargo  by  sundry  American  citizens, 
and  the  only  question  made  by  the  court,  was,  whether  they 

(10)  The       were  actually  and  bona  fidt  owners  of  the  property.(lO) 
Frances,  8        In  another  case  a  ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
Cranch,  335.  States, '  a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  was  known  in 

Great  Britain,'  and  was  captured  on  her  voyage  by  a  private 
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armed  American  yessel.   Part  of  the  cargo  was  claimed  by 
M'i^^an  and  Woodland,  American  citizens,  and  their  claim  was 
allowed,  the  only  question  su^ested  by  the  court,  beine,  whe- 
ther the  property  had  vested^ in  them  when  the  goods  were 
purchased  by  their  agent  in  EIngland  before  the  declaration  of 
war.(l)    Sir  William  Scott  held  that  goods  ordered  before  the  (i)8CraBcli« 
war,  might  be  imported  from  the  enemy  country  after  the  decla-  3i7,TheMer- 
ration  of  hostihties,  if  there  had  been  no  opportunity  of  coun-  ^madL. 
tennanding  the  order.(2)  (t)  The  Juff- 

It  appears  then  that  a  declaration  of  war  does  not  necessarily,  ^*Rob 
and  without  distinction,  fix  a  hostile  character  upon  all  property,  See^alio 
at  that  time  in  the  country  of  the  enemy.    But  the  rules  in  re-  Saltas  v.  Unit, 
gpect  to  the  time  within  which  property  so  situated  may  be  im-      Co.  15 
ported,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  importation  must  be  con- 
ducted,  or  the  circumstances  which  will  justify  it,  do  not  seem  to 
be  very  definitely  and  satisfactorily  laid  down.    Where  the 
property  has  been  condemned,  there  haye  generally,  if  not  in- 
yanabiy,  been  some  circumstances  to  giye  it  a  hostile  charac- 
ter— there  has  been  great  delay,  or  some  intermediate  trade,  or 
intercourse,  or  community  of  interest  with  the  enemy,  or  such 
an  opportunity  for  these  as  could  not  safely  be  indulged. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  party,  whose  property  has  been  seiz-  Goodi 
ed  by  the  enemy,  or  by  persons  with  whom  trade  is  interdicted,  bought  of  tht 
may  lawfully  take  such  goods  as  are  given  him  in  exchange.  "^^^  * 

Trade  with  France  and  its  dependencies  being  interdicted,  a  ^ 
ship  was  driyen  by  stress  of  weather,  into  port  St.  Francois  in  cessitj. 
St.  Domingo,  a  French  port,  where  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  seiz- 
ed by  the  public  officers,  who  forbade  the  exportation  of  the  rest, 
but  gaye  the  captain  leave  to  exchange  it  for  the  produce  of  the 
island.  It  was  held  that  the  goods  obtained  in  exchange  mi^ht 
be  insured.(3)   And  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  in  delivermg  (3)  Jenkt  r. 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  even  if  an  actual  and  general  war  Hallett,  i 
had  existed  between  this  country  and  France, '  this  would  not  fcjSncV^af. 
have  been  deemed  such  a  traffic  with  the  enemy  as  would  vitiate  in  Err.  43. 
the  policy  upon  the  new  cargo.'(4)  (4)  Hallett  r. 

The  ioegality  of  a  part  of  a  cargo  has  not  been  held  in  all  q^I^^^^q 
cases  to  iniect  the  remainder.    An  insurance  being  made  on  a  ' 
cargo,  a  part  of  which  was  liable  to  condenmation  on  account 
of  being  imported  from  the  enemy's  country,  the  importation  of 
the  rest  being  authorized  by  a  license,  the  insurance  was  con- 
sidered valid  in  respect  to  the  goods  covered  by  the  license.(5)  (5)  Pietchell 
And  in  the  case  of  insurance  on  300  barrels  of  gunpowder,  the  ^^atnf'r^ 
exportation  of  only  half  of  which  was  licensed,  and  the  law  sJe^io  But- 
provided  that  gunpowder  exported  without  license  should  be  icrr.  Allnutt, 
forfeited,  and  abo  the  ship  in  which  it  was  exported,  Gibbs  C.  J.  J^*^^/ 
said,  *The  licensed  barrels  were  not  forfeited,  then  the  exporta-  x^^^]^^ 
tion  of  them  was  legal,  and  the  insurance  thereon  is  also  legal.'(6)  Taunt.  498 ; 

But  Lord  Ellenborough  had  said,  in  the  case  of  a  cargo,  the  Keir  f». 
exportation  of  a  part  of  which  was  prohibited,  with  the  penalty  ^^^J^^^^^p^ 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  the  ship, '  that  it  had  been  ^gg, 
decided  a  hundred  times,  that  if  a  party  insure  goods  altogether  ThcVriend*- 

chap,  4  itob. 
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Jr^k  n"^L  policy*  2md  some  of  them  are  of  a  nature  to  make  the 

2Camp!  ^^yage  illegal,  the  whole  contract  is  illegal  and  void.'(l)  Apd 
«i '  where  a  part  of  the  goods  belonging  to  a  shipper  were  contra- 

^TJeStaadt  band.  Sir  William  Scott  condemned  the  whole.  He  said,  *to 
Rob.  3h  See  ^^^^P®  contagion  of  contraband,  the  innocent  articles  must 
Bynk.Q.J.  be  the  property  of  a  different  person.'(2) 
Pub.l.i.c.i4,  Though  ships  or  goods  destined  to  or  from  an  enemy  port, 
•RbUiYRol!  ^^""^ot,  in  general,  be  protected  by  insurance  ;(3)  yet  where  a 
329^   '      •  vessel  destined  to  Copenhagen  with  supplies  intended  for  the 

(3)  The  Jo-  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson,  left  the  Nore  three  days  after  the  time, 
I?^  i  ^*  when,  by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  British  fleet  was  to 
id,  8  CraMh"  '^21^6  Copenhagen,  under  the  expectation  that  some  delay  might 
155,  '  occur  to  the  fleet ;  the  voyage  was  held  to  be  lawful  ana  the  in- 
surance valid,  though  the  vessel  was  destined  to  an  enemy^s 

(4)  Atkinson  port.(4)   And  a  policy  upon  goods  to  any  port  in  the  Baltic, 
V.  Abbott,  tl  some  of  the  ports  of  which  were  hostile  and  others  friendly, 
Cmop^sIs^    was  held  to  be  valid,  it  not  appearing  but  that  the  voyage  was 
(6)  Muller'v.  to  a  friendly  port.(5)    But  in  the  case  of  a  policy  on  a  voyage 
Thompion,  2  from  Boston  to  the  port  of  discharge  in  Europe,  '  no  exception 
Camp.  610 ;  taken  on  account  of  ports  interdicted  by  the  laws  of  the 
Wclbie,*Jerc-  United  States,'  some  of  the  European  ports  bemg  so  interdicted, 
mj^s  Index,    and  others  not,  and  the  vessel  sailed  for  a  French  port,  which 
1819,  p.  74.    was  among  those  interdicted,  it  was  decided  that  the  assured 
(6)  RuiteU  V.  could  not  cover  his  interest,  and  that  the  policy  was  void.(6) 
Degrand,  15       Sir  W.  Scott  says, '  there  must  be  an  act  of  trading  to  the 
Maia.  Rep.    enemv  country,  as  weli  as  an  intention.    No  case  has  been  pro- 
duced in  which  the  mere  intention  to  trade  to  an  enemy's  coun- 
try has  enured  to  condemnation.'    And  though  the  voyage  was 
towards  a  colony  supposed  by  the  party  to  belong  to  the  enemy, 
but  which  had  been  captured  by  his  own  nation  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ship,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  trading  to  the  enemy 

(TVrheAbby,  country .(7)   '  Where  the  country  is  known  to  be  hostile,'  says 
k  Rob.  251.    the  same  judge, '  a  commencement  of  a  voyage  towards  that  coun- 
try may  1x5  a  suflicient  act  of  illegality,  but  where  the  voyage 
is  undertaken  without  that  knowledge,  the  subsequent  event  of 

(8)  The  Abby,  hostility  will  have  no  such  efiect.'(8)  The  circumstance  that  the 
*  Rob.  254.    goods  destined  to  the  enemy  are  to  go  first  to  a  neutral  port,  will 

not  make  the  adventure  lawful.  During  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  it  was  not  permitted  to  a  British  merchant 
to  send  goods  to  Embden,  then  a  neutral  port,  with  the  view  of 

(9)  The  Jonge  sending  them  forward,  on  his  own  account^  to  a  Dutch  port.(9) 
Pieter,  4  Rob.     Though  the  troops  of  the  country  to  which  the  assured  be- 

longs,  have  possession  of  an  enemy's  port,  it  is  not  lawful  to 
make  a  voyage  thither  without  the  sanction  of  his  government, 
and  insurance  on  ship  or  goods  for  such  a  voyage  is  uieflfect- 
0^)  J*"*®"  ual.(lO)    But,  where  a  country  is  in  possession  of  the  troops  of 
Dou^.  254.  enemy,  but  continues  to  be  under  the  administration  of  its 

ni)  Hasjc-  own  government,  the  inhabitants  have  been  considered  as  neu- 
M^I'^aJio  ^^'^  ^^^^  case8.(ll)  In  general,  however, '  though  acquisi- 
(12)  TWrbr  *  ^'ons  made  during  war  are  not  considered  as  permanent  until  con- 
Hogfbeads  of  firmed  by  treaty,  yet  to  every  commercial  and  belligerent  pur- 
Sugar  v.  Bojle,  pose  they  are  considered  as  part  of  the  domain  of  the  conqueror, 
9  Cr.  191.         j^jjg  2^     retains  the  possession  and  government  of  them.'(  1 2) 
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Yet  in  the  case  of  eoods  shipped  for  Messina^  a  friendly  port,  but 

coD^gned  to  the  subject  of  a  neutral  nation  resident  at  Leghorn, 

at  that  time  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  trade  was  held  to  be 

lawful  and  the  insurance  valid.(l)  (l)  BronUcy 

A  ship  is  held  to  have  the  character  of  the  nation  under  the 

flag  and  pass  of  which  she  sails  ;(2)  and  consequently  is  not  in-  SeVrow 

surablc,  if  she  sails  under  the  flag  and  pass  of  tne  enemy.  But  Elizabeth,  5 

the  flag  does  not  determine  the  national  character  of  the  car*  The 

VreedeSchol- 

^  ,  ,  ,         1    ,       .       1.  tyii  6  Rob.  5. 

If  property  assumes  a  hostile  character  by  a  declaration  of  n. 
war,  after  the  policy  is  efiected,  this  does  not  necessarily  defeat  (3)  6  Rob.  6. 
the  insurance,  though  an  alien  enemy  has  a  joint  interest  in  the 
property.  Rotch  being  domicilled  in  England,  was  insured  there 
upon  his  interest  in  some  fishing  vessels  fitted  out  in  a  French 
port,  the  other  joint  owner  of  the  same  vessels  being  a  French- 
man.   The  vessels  were  detained  in  the  French  ports  by  an  em- 
bargo laid  after  the  policy  was  made,  which  was  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  war.   The  policy  was  held  to  be  valid,  and  a 
loss  by  the  embargo  was  recovered  after  the  declaration  of 
war.(4)    But  the  interest  which  a  person  resident  in  a  neutral  (4)  Rotch  r. 
country  has  in  a  house  of  trade  established  in  the  country  of        ^  ^• 
the  enemy,  has  been  considered  lo  have  the  national  character 
of  the  hostile  country.(5)  (6)  The 

If  property  is  seized  provisionally  in  contemplation  of  hostili-  Friendtchaft, 
ties,  and  war  is  afterwards  declared,  the  declaration  will  have  4  Wheat  105. 
a  retroactive  operation  in  respect  to  the  property  so  seized, 
which  will  be  liable  to  confiscation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
declaration  had  preceded  the  seizure.(6)  (6)  The  Bo- 

As  the  personal  disability  of  an  alien  enemy  to  make  con- 
tracts,  and  bring  actions,  may  be  removed  by  his  privilege  of  Hentelder,  l 
holding  property,  or  by  a  safe-conduct,  or  a  license,  so  a  license  Rob.  113;' 
or  privilege  granted  by  sufficient  authority,  will,  in  like  manner,  p"^^"*  ^ 
make  it  lawful  in  a  subject  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  public  t^^;"  3^'  3 
enemy,  and  any  property  employed,  or  trade  conducted,  within  b.  &  P.  76, 
the  privilege,  will  not  be  divested  of  any  of  the  rights  which  2  N.  R.  269. 
usually  belong  to  it,  and  it  may  accordingly  be  insured. 

Whatever  man  or  body  of  men  in  a  community,  has  the  pow- 
er of  declaring  and  carrying  on  war,  has,  as  incident  to  such 
power,  the  right  to  qualify  the  declaration,  and  exempt  any  per- 
sons or  property  from  its  operation.  This  is  only  continuing  or 
restoring  peace,  as  to  some  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  state 
or  their  property,  or  as  to  particular  descriptions  of  trade. 
There  is  indeed  some  qualification  of  hostilities,  or  something  of 
the  character  of  peace,  in  all  wars  between  civilized  nations,  as 
in  the  case  of  cartels,  flags  of  truce,  and  all  the  cases  that  come 
within  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  Licenses  and  privileges 
to  individuals,  or  to  specific  property  or  kinds  of  trade,  are  only 
an  extension  of  the  principles  upon  which  such  rules  are  found- 
ed, with  this  distinction,  that  the  rules  of  warfare  may  be  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  whereas  licenses  and  exemptions  in  respect 
to  trade,  generally  proceed  upon  considerations  of  interest. 
5 
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To  divest  a  trade  of  its  hostile  character,  the  license  under 
which  it  is  conducted  must  be  granted  by  a  sufficient  authoritji|(l) 
the  trade  must  be  conducted  by  the  persons  in  whose  favour  the 
license  is  granted,(a)  within  the  time  for  which  it  is  in  force,(6) 
and  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  license.(c)  It 
has  however  been  held  that  a  license  of  trade  with  an  enemy,  or 
a  license  granted  to  an  enemy  to  trade,  is  the  subject  of  a  large 
and  liberal  construction.(<i) 

If  a  person  not  domicilled  in  the  enemy  country,  make  a  con- 
tract with  the  hostile  government  for  privileges  and  the  monopo- 
ly of  a  branch  of  trade,  and  send  an  agent  into  one  of  its  colo- 
nies to  prosecute  business  under  the  contract,  the  trade  has  a 
hostile  character  and  accordingly  cannot  be  insured.(2) 

As  a  license  from  the  merchant's  own  government  will  make 
a  trade  lawful,  which  would  otherwise  have  a  hostile  character, 
so  a  license  from  the  enemy  will  render  trade  illegal,  which 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law ;  as 
in  the  case  of  a  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal,  with 
which  the  United  States  were  at  peace.  Great  Britain  being 
at  the  same  time  at  war  with  the  United  States,  where  the  ship 
had  on  board  a  license  from  a  British  admiral,  for  the  purpose 

(a)  Fayle  v.  Bourdillon,  3  Taunt.  546 ;  Usparicha  v.  Noble,  13 
East,  332;  Feise  v.  Bell,  4  Taunt.  4 ;  Morgan  v.  Aswald,  3  Taunt 
554;  Klingender  v.  Bond,  14  East,  484;  Rawlinson  v.  Janson,  12 
East,  223;  The  Beurse  Van  Konnigsberg,  2  Rob.  169;  The  Jonge 
Johannes,  4  Rob.  263 ;  The  Jonge  Klassina,  5  Rob.  297 ;  The  Cousine 
Marianne,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  346 ;  Busk  v.  Bell,  16  East,  3 ;  Barlow 
r.MMntosh,  12  East,  311. 

(6)  Robinson  v.  Touray,  1  M.  &  S.  217  ;  Feise  u.  Waters,  2  Taunt. 
248  ;  Siflf  kin  Allnutt,  1  M.  &  S.  39  ;  Freelaod  v.  Walker,  4  Taunt. 
478 ;  Leevin  v.  Cormac,  4  Taunt.  483  ;  Williams  v,  Marshall,  1 
Moore,  168;  2  Marsh.  R.  92 ;  6  Taunt.  390;  7  Taunt.  468;  Tul- 
lock  V.  Boyd,  1  Moore,  174 ;  7  Taunt.  471 ;  The  Goede  Hoop,  Edjwr. 
Adm.  Rep.  327  ;  The  Carl,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  339 ;  The  Johan  Pieter, 
Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  354 ;  Groning  v.  Crockat,  3  Camp.  83. 

(c)  Le  Cheminant  v.  Pearson,  &  same  v,  Allnutt,  4  Taunt.  367 ; 
Hagedom  v,  Reid,  1  M.  &  S.  567  ;  Hagedorn  v  .  Bazett,  2  M.  &  S. 
100;  Hullman  &  al.  v,  Whitmore,  3  M.  &  S.  337;  Anthony  u.  Mo- 
line,  5  Taunt.  711  ;  Rucker  v,  Ansley,  5  M.  &  S.  25;  Ererth  &  al. 
r.  Tunno,  1  B.  &  A.  142;  Butler  v,  Allnutt,  1  Stark,  222 ;  The  Cos- 
mopolite,  4  Rob.  8  ;  The  HofTnung,  2  Rob.  162 ;  The  Jonge  Arend,  5 
Rob.  14;  The  Juflfrow  Catharina,  5  Rob.  141 ;  The  Clio,  6  Rob.  67; 
The  Gebroeders,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  95 ;  The  Byfield,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep. 
190;  The  Catharina  Maria,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  337;  The  Wolfarth, 
Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  366 ;  The  Europa,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  341 ;  The  Vroir 
Cornelia,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  349 ;  The  Jonge  Frederick,  Edw.  Adm. 
Rep.  357  ;  The  Cornelia,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  360. 

{d)  Defflis  r.  Parry,  3  B.  &  P.  3 ;  Robinson  v.  Touray,  1  M.  &  S. 
217  ;  Feise  v.  Waters,  2  Taunt.  248 ;  Fayle  &  al.  v.  Bourdillon,  3 
Taunt.  546  ;  Flindt  v,  Scott,  &  same  v.  Crockatt,  5  Taunt.  674  ;  Us- 
paricha  v.  Noble,  13  East,  332 ;  Feise  v.  Bell,  4  Taunt.  4  ;  Mor- 
gan V,  Oswald,  3  Taunt.  554 ;  Hagedorn  v,  Reid,  1  M.  &  S.  567 . 
Kensington  r.  Ingli8,8  East,  273;  The  Juno,  2  Rob.  116;  The  PlanI 
ter's  Wensch,  5  Rob.  22 ;  The  Goede  Hoop,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep.  328.  ~ 


(l)Vanharth- 
als  p.  Halhed, 
1  East,  487 ; 
Vftndyck  v. 
Whitmore,  1 
Eaf  t,  476 ; 
Shiffner  v, 
Gordon,  12 
£ait,296; 
Schroeder  v. 
Vaux,  15 
Eait,  52. 


(2)  The  Anna 
Catharina,  4 
Rob.  118. 
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of  protecting  the  property  from  British  capture,  the  voyage  was 
adjudged  to  be  rendered  illegal  by  the  use  of  the  license  ;(1)  (l)TheJaUt, 
and  would  have  been  so,  even  though  the  license  had  been  pro- 
cured  by  the  agent,  without  the  owner's  knowledge.(2)    It  was      Aarora^  8 
held  in  Connecticut  that  such  a  license  obtained  through  the  Cranch,  203. 
minister  of  the  neutral  country,  to  whose  territories  the  voyage  (2)  The  Hi- 
was  intended,  did  not  render  the  voyage  illcgaL(3)   The  Su-  J^;^^*^^*" 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  (3)  'Balkle7v. 
*  the  mere  sailing  under  an  enemy's  license,  constituted  of  itself  Derbj  Fishing 
an  act  of  illegality •'(4)   An  agreement  that  a  ship  should  have  ^SiT^' 
one  of  these  licenses  on  board,  was  held  in  New  York  to  be  ^)^T^e  Ari- 
illegal  and  void,  and  so  was  a  policy,  warranting  the  ship  to  adne,  2 
have  such  a  license,(5)  Wheat.  143. 

But  a  policy  on  one  of  these  licenses  valued  at  a  certain  sum,  ^^  .^^^  ^  g 
was  decided  in  Massachusetts  to  be  a  valid  and  legal  contract.(6)  inl^o.  i  Pe- 
And  accordingly  the  same  court  held  that  the  having  such  a  ten'  Rep. 
license  on  board  of  the  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  f  , 
cargo  against  capture,  did  not  render  the  voyage  illegal  or  make  Barker  *18*' 
a  policy  on  the  cargo  void.    Parker  C.  J.  said,  '  even  if  the  Johns.  87  ; 
parties  had  incurred  a  penalty  for  possessing  the  paper,  still  the  Colquhoun  r. 
voyage  was  left  untainted,  and  the  insurance  valid-X?)  ^'s^CoT™' 

If  the  voyage  be  undertaken  in  violation  of  the  law  of  na-  Johns.  362. 
tions,  or  that  of  the  place  where  the  policy  is  made,  the  pro-  (6)  Perkins  r. 
perty  cannot  be  insured.    A  policy  on  a  cargo  imported  from  a  ^'^ji'L^"' 
foreign  port,  with  which  intercourse  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  j^^^p  214.^* 
the  place  where  the  insurance  is  effected  is  void.(8)   If  the  trade  (7)  Hayward 
be  illegal,  it  defeats  the  policy  on  the  ship,  as  well  as  that  on     Blake,  12 
the  cargo.(9)    Ships  or  goods  destined  in  contravention  of  the  ^^ss.  Rep. 
monopoly  of  the  British  East  India  or  South  Sea  Company,  can-  (s)  The  Unit- 
not  be  effectually  insured  in  England,  the  privileges  of  these  ed  States  r. 
companies  being  guarantied  by  Taw.(lO)    And  if  any  part  of 
the  entire  voyage  or  adventure,  be  in  contravention  of  such  mo-  PetciV^Rep. 
nopoly,  no  insurance  will  be  valid,  whether  it  be  for  the  whole  98. 
voyage,  or  the  part  of  it,  which,  distinct  from  the  other,  would  (?)  Gray  r. 
have  be^  lawful.(l  1)  But  where  the  outward  voyage  is  distinct  vv^'j^q^J; 
from  the  homeward,  and  some  part  of  the  trade  on  the  outward  Dig.h.t.  No. 
voyage  is  in  violation  of  a  privilege  granted  by  statute,  still  the  3. 
homeward  voyage  may  be  insured.    A  vessel,  in  her  outward 
voyage,  was  employed  in  a  trade,  by  which  the  privileges  of  g  &  pt'^g'; 
the  East  India  Company  were  infringed  upon,  and  afterwards  Morck  &al.* 
went  to  Canton  and  took  a  cargo  for  Europe,  a  part  of  which  J-  ^^^h  3  B. 
was  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  previous  illegal  voyage ;  c]jaimer  r 
this  was  held  not  to  contaminate  the  interest,  and  the  entire  ad-  Bell,  3  B.  k, 
venture,  commencing  at  Canton,  being  legal,  might  well  be  in-  P.  604 ; 
sured.(a)(12)  GafiVt 

If  the  voyage  be  in  violation  of  an  embargo,  laid  by  the  gov-  ^  ^ 
emment  of  the  country  to  which  the  owner  of  the  property  be-  (ii)  Wilsons. 
longs,(6)  or  in  violation  of  a  law,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  JJJ^![y*^>  ^ 
naval  stores,  the  property  cannot  be  insured.(c)  In  like  manner  ^^^^  V^^Scw- 
insurance  was  defeated  by  an  evasion  of  the  act  of  parliament  dir. Roy. Ex. 

Ass.  Co.  4 

(a)  Bird  v,  Appleton,  8  T.  R.  662.    (6)  Dalmada  r.  Motteux,  Taunt.  856. 
Park.  357.    (c)  Parkin  r.  Dick,  2  Camp,  221.  S.  C.  11  East,  602. 
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(1)  Ingham  k 
al.  V,  Agnew, 
15  East,  517 ; 
Wainhouie  v. 
Cowie,  4 
Taunt  178 ; 
Darby  tr.  New- 
ton, i  Marsh. 
Rep.  252. 

(2)  Gibson  v. 
Service,  5 
Taunt  433, 
S.  C.  1. 
Marsh.  Rep. 
119. 

(3)  Camelo  v. 
Britten,  4  B. 
&  A.  184. 

(4)  Everth  r. 
Blackburn,  2 
Stark.  66. 

(5)  Laws  of 
U.  S.  V.  2.  c. 
146.  [I.]  s.  2. 

(6)  Duncan- 
son  V. 

M'Clure,  4 
Dal.  308. 

(7)  Marsh  v. 
Robinson,  4 
Esp.  98  ;  Yal- 
lop  ex  parte, 
15  Ves.  60 ; 
Campbell  r. 
Stein,  6  Dow, 
116;  Hough- 
ton ex  parte, 
17  Ves.  253  ; 
Camden  v. 
Anderson,  5 
T.  R.  709 ; 
Rolleston  & 
al.  V,  Hibbert 

6  al.  3  T.  R. 
406. 

(8)  Rolleston 
ic  al.  V.  Smith, 

4  T.  R.  161. 

(9)  Wendovcr 
V.  Hogeboom, 

7  Johns.  308. 

(10)  Hatch  V. 
Smith  &  trs. 

5  Mass.  Rep. 
53;  Pratt  & 
al.  r.  Phosn. 
Ins.  Co.  1 
Browne,  267, 
cited  Whar- 
ton^s  Dig.  320. 
h.  t.  No.  32. 

(11)  Laws  U. 
S.  V.  2.  c.  146. 
[1].  s.  7. 


requiring  vessels  to  sail  with  convoy  ;(1)  and  also  by  the  for- 
feiture of  a  bond  given  in  pursuance  of  law,  the  condition  of 
which  was,  to  employ  the  cargo  in  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.(2) 
The  English  law  requires,  that,  on  the  exportation  of  gunpow- 
der, a  bond,  conditioned  to  export  it  to  the  place  proposed,  shall 
be  jiven  by  the  '  merchant  exporter.'  The  bond  being  given  by 
the  manufacturer  instead  of  tne  exporter,  rendered  a  policy  on 
the  gunpowder  and  other  goods  void  in  respect  to  the  other 
goods,  as  well  as  the  powder.(3) 

The  English  law  prohibits  the  joint  lending  of  money  on  bot- 
tomry ;  therefore  persons  so  lending  cannot  in  England  insure 
their  interest.(4)  The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  permit 
foreigners  to  have  any  interest  in  American  registered  vessels  ;(5) 
they  cannot  therefore  have  any  insurable  in  such  vessels.(6)  So 
in  England,  where  the  law  requires  that  a  register  shall  be  taken 
out  by  the  owner  of  the  ship,  it  is  held  that  where  the  assured 
had  not,  at  the  time  of  effecting  insurance,  taken  out  a  register, 
he  had  not  a  legal  insurable  interest,  because  he  did  not  hold 
his  interest  in  conformity  to  the  law.(7)  The  English  law  also 
requires  that  the  register  shall  be  recited  in  the  bul  of  sale,  but 
a  mere  clerical  mistake  in  reciting  it,  such  as  inserting  '  1 783' 
instead  of  1782,'  will  not  defeat  the  tide  of  the  vendee.(8)  But 
in  the  United  States  the  law  requires  no  recital  of  the  register 
in  the  bill  of  sale,  nor  any  bill  of  sale  ;  the  interest  in  a  ship  as 
well  as  in  any  other  chattel,  may  be  transferred  by  a  sale 
and  delivery,  without  writing.(9)  A  register  is  necessary  only 
for  the  purpose  of  entitling  the  ship  to  the  privileges  of  an  Ame- 
rican registered  vessel,  not  for  that  of  giving  a  good  title  to  a 
purchaser ;( 10)  and  to  prevent  any  person  resident  in  a  foreign 
country,  except  an  American  consul  or  a  partner  of  an  Ameri- 
can house,  from  participating  in  the  privileges  allowed  to  Ame- 
rican ship-owners,  a  bond  is  given  at  the  time  of  taking;  out  a 
register,  to  return  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  cancelled  on 
the  transfer,  to  a  foreigner,  of  any  interest  in  the  ship.(l  1) 

If  a  contract  involves  a  contravention  of  the  laws  o^  foreign 
state,  it  is  not  therefore  void.  A  policy  made  in  New  York  on 
linens,  nankeens,  and  cloths,  from  thence  to  Jamaica,  the  impoi^ 
tation  of  which  from  New  York  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  in 
force  at  Jamaica,  was  held  to  be  valid.  Lansing,  C.  J.  said, 
'this  was  a  voyage  undertaken  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
illicit  trade  in  a  foreign  country.  A  policy  on  such  a  voyage 
against  our  own  laws  would  be  void,  but  we  are  not  bound  to 
declare  it  void,  when  merely  contravening  the  positive  regula- 
tions of  a  foreign  state.'(a) 

Upon  this  pnnciple  Lord  Mansfield,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  judges,  held  that  a  foreigner  who  sold  goods  at  Dun- 
kirk to  an  Englishman,  knowing  that  the  Englishman  intended  to 
smuggle  them  into  England,  might  recover  the  price  in  a  British 
court.(6)    Some  doubt  seems,  however,  to  be  thrown  upon  this 

(a)  Gardiner  v.  Smith,  1  Johns.  Cas.  141,  there  are  many  decisiont 
upon  this  principle.    (6)  Holman  k  al.  v.  Johnson,  Cowp.  341. 
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opinion  by  a  subsequent  decision.  Goods  were  exported  from 
England  upon  giving  a  bond  to  employ  them  in  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  was  a  breach  of 
the  law  requiring  it.  An  agreement  was  made  to  meet  an  Ame- 
rican vessel,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  board  of  which  the  goods 
were  to  be  transhipped.  This  was  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
law  by  the  EInglisn  vessel ;  and  as  the  owners  of  the  American 
vessel  participated  in  this  violation  of  the  English  law,  it  was 
held  that  neitner  the  American  vessel  nor  the  cargo,  after  being 
transhipped,  could  be  insured  in  £ngland.(l)  (i)  Oibton  k 

It  is  a  general  rule,  however,  that  a  person  does  not  neces-  jj«  ^ 
sarily  forfeit  the  right  of  insuring  his  interest,  in  ship  or  goods,  ^^gj^J* 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  employed  in  an  interloping  f.  Service,  i 
trade.    It  is  said  that  one  state  does  not  take  notice  of  the  rcrc-  Marsh.  Rep. 
nue  lawsj  or  commercial  regulations^  or  municipal  laws^  of  another,  ^aunf 
This  rule  seems  to  have  arisen  partly  from  the  circumstance,  /^^  ^  Maw/ 
that  some  foreign  countries,  Spain  and  Portugal  in  particular,  Uep.  114. 
have  imposed  many  commercial  restrictions,  which  their  own  (3)  i 
subjects  are  in  the  habit  of  violating,  and  it  would  be  an  exces-  gg^'Grot/^' 
sive  severity  in  a  government  to  require  of  its  subjects  an  exact  jjb.  3.  c.'l. 
observance  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  which  are  disre-  •.  5 ;  Vattel, 
garded  by  the  people  of  that  country.    Another  reason  of  this      ^J^'  "* 
rule  probably  is,  that  nations,  though  at  peace,  have  still  con-  See  alio  Rob- 
sidered  themselves  to  be  rivals  and  competitors  in  affairs  of  inson's  Col. 
trade.    Each  government,  therefore,  considers  itself  at  liberty        P-  ^ 
to  make  any  commercial  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  extending        .y'g  ' 
its  own  trade  and  industry,  though  at  the  expense  of  those  of  (5)  The  En- 
another  nation.    This  seems  to  give  the  other  nation  the  right  draught,  1 
to  counteract  such  regulations,  by  making  others,  or  by  per-  ^x^^^^'g^^. 
mitting  its  own  citizens  to  contravene  and  evade  what  are,  in  Christina, 
some  sense,  intended  for  hostile  measures.  1  Rob.  241 

The 
interest 

cannot  be  a  subject  of  insurance.(2) 
it  the  dujjr  of  a  nation  professing  to  be  neutral,  to  abstain  from  mond,  5  Rob. 
assisting  either  belligerent  to  carry  on  a  war,  by  furnishing  sol-  ^^'^j^^ 
diers,  snips  of  war,  arms,  or  warlike  stores.(3)    The  trade  thus  tunu»,  2  Rob. 
interdicted  to  neutrals  is  denominated  contraband,  but  in  deter-  108. 
mining  what  particular  articles  of  merchandize  are  contraband  ^^^^j^^?** 
of  war,  Mr.  Marshall  saj^s,  (4) '  much  depends  on  the  power  of  Mii^ael,  4 
the  party,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral,'  who  is  deciding  the  Rob.  94. 
question.    A  belligerent,  possessing  a  powerful  naval  force,  has  f^^^^p^^*^ 
an  interest  in  making  the  list  of  contraband  articles  numerous.        °  ^  ' 
*  Ship  timber,  going  to  a  port  of  naval  equipraent,'(5)  pitch  and  no)  The 
tar,(6^  sail  cloui,(7)  hemp,  fit  to  be  used  in  equipping  ships,(8)  Richmond,  6 
sheathing  copper,(9)  a  ship,  intended  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  as  a  privateer,(lO^  and  also  provisions  of  a  kind  com-  jo^ge  Marra- 
monly  used  as  sea-stores,  destined  to  a  port  of  naval  equip-  retha,  1  R<rt). 
ment,(n)  have  been  adjudged  by  Sir  William  Scott  to  be  contra-  Jp^?  The 
band  of  war.  ^^f,'^  « 

Vattel  (12)  savs,that  provisions  may  be  contraband  of  war,  if  (12;  lib.  3.  c. 
destined  to  a  place  which  one  of  the  contending  parties  is  at-  7.  •.  112. 
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(1)  2  Val. 
S64,  tit.  des 
prises,  a.  11. 


(2)  TheJonge 
Margaretha,  1 
Rob.  189; 
TheFrau 
Margaretha,  6 
Rob.  92 ;  The 
Zelder  Rast, 
6  Rob.  93. 

(3)  The  Em- 
manuel, 2 
Rob.  198. 

(4)  The  Jonge 
Margaretha, 
194 ;  The 
Jonge  Tobias, 
1  Rob.  329. 


(5)  2  Val.  264, 
tit.  des  prises, 
a.  ll.Robin- 
son^s  Col. 
Mar.  158. 

(6)  6  Mass. 
Rep.  113. 

(7)  Seton  r. 
Low,  1  Johns. 
Cas.  1 ;  Skid- 
more  V.  Des- 
doity,  2  Johns. 
Cas.  77 ; 
Juhel  r. 
Rhinelander, 
2  Johns.  Ca8« 
120,  &  487. 


templing  to  reduce  by  famine.  The  writers  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  generally  lay  down  the  position  that  provisions  are 
not  contraband  of  war,  unless  destined  to  a  place  besieged  or 
blockaded.(l)  In  regard  to  this  article,  and  also  cloth,  hemp, 
saddles,  harnesses,  and  other  articles  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
of  necessity,  convenience,  or  luxury,  as  well  as  in  military  and 
naval  equipments,  Sir  William  Scott  considers  their  character,  as 
contraband  of  war  or  not,  to  depend  upon  the  place  to  which 
they  are  destined.  If  they  are  going  to  a  belligerent  port, 
where  articles  of  the  same  kind  are  used  for  warlike  purposes, 
he  considers  them  contraband  of  war.(2)  It  has  been  held  by 
the  same  judge  that  a  war  renders  trade  by  a  neutral  between  a 
belligerent  country  and  its  colonies  contraband,  at  least,  where 
the  trade  is  not  permitted  to  the  neutral  nation  in  time  of 
peace  ;(3)  and  in  general  he  considers  the  circumstance,  that 
the  goods  are  not  exported  from  the  country  in  which  they  were 
produced,  as  an  ingredient  in  their  contraband  character.(4) 

The  writers  and  courts  of  countries  more  frequently  neu- 
tral than  belligerent,  and  of  countries  of  small  naval  power, 
maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  principle  of  contraband 
trade  should  be  very  strictly  confined  to  warlike  implements 
and  munitions,  and  supplies  evidently  intended  for  military 

Eurposes.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any  specific  distinction 
etwcen  the  principles  assumed  by  the  respective  parties  in  this 
controversy,  who  disagree  only  respecting  the  application  of  the 
same  general  principles  to  particular  articles,  or  to  certain  kinds 
of  trade.  The  character  of  many  articles,  in  this  respect,  de- 
pends upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  though  the  general 
principles,  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished  as  contraband 
or  not,  should  be  perfectly  well  settled  and  agreed  upon,  yet 
great  room  will  unavoidably  be  left  for  the  exercise  of  the  arbi- 
trary discretion  of  the  judge,  in  allowing  more  or  less  weight  to 
positive  testimony,  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case, 
and  the  political  relations  of  the  parties. 

Every  kind  of  property  belonging  to  the  subject  of  a  neutral 
state,  destined  to  a  blockaded  port,  or  besieged  town,  is  contra- 
band of  war.(5) 

Chief  Justice  Parsons  says, '  We  know  of  no  case,  where  a 
neutral  merchant  has  been  punished  by  his  own  sovereign^  for 
his  contraband  shipments.'(6)  He  says  there  is  no  distinction  in 
this  respect  between  an  interloping  trade,  and  a  trade  in  arti- 
cles contraband  of  war,  and  the  same  opinion  seems  to  be  en- 
tertained in  New  York,(7)  and  it  is  universally  held  to  be  no  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  one  country,  for  its  subjects  to  carry  on  an 
interloping  trade  in  another.  It  is  said  that  this  right  of  the 
neutral  to  evade  a  blockade,  and  to  trade  in  articles  contraband 
of  war,  is  similar  to  his  right  to  transport  the  goods  of  a  bellige- 
rent which  the  other  belligerent  may  seize,  and  he  may  detain  and 
carry  the  neutral  vessel  into  port  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
seizure  of  the  goods.  But  there  seems  to  be  this  distinction  be- 
tween a  trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  an  interloping 
trade,  that  one  exposes  the  goods  to  condemnation  under  the 
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laws  of  a  particular  country,  the  other  under  the  law  of  nations. 
The  trading  in  articles  contraband  of  war  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  punished  by  Sir  William  Scott,  as  an  offence  against  the 
law  ot  nations,  by  condemning,  not  only  the  specific  goods,  but 
also  other  goods  belonging  to  the  same  shipper,  and  the  ship  i'lNij.j^^ 
in  which  the  goods  were  carried^l)  or  by  refusing  to  allow  staadtEmb- 
freight^2)  in  cases  which  he  considered  as  attended  with  cir-  den.  l  Rob. 
cumstances  of  great  aggravation.    If  the  law  of  nations  author-  26,«n.;  Tbm 
izes  such  condemnations,  it  necessarily  makes  such  voyages  ille-  i  Rob^^t** 
gal,  for  that  law  is  the  law  of  each  particular  state ;  and  if  the  The  Sarah 
voyage  be  illegal,  the  property  cannot  be  the  subject  of  insur-  ChrUtina,  i 
ance.  ^  * 

No  contract  is  lawful  which  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  Sj!^^^"b! 
object  and  policy  of  laws  in  general ;  or  which  involves  the  91 ;  'the  Ed- 
violation  of  decency  or  good  morals  ;  or  is  directly  and  plainly  ^'^•fi/^ 
opposed  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  society ,(3)    It  was  61^5.**' 
doubted  whether  the  militarv  commander  of  a  post  might  insure  126. 
it  against  capture,  as  the  public  interest  requires  that  he  should  (2)  The  Mer- 
have  the  strongest  motives  to  defend  it.    The  insurance  was,  g^""*  ^ 
however,  held  to  be  valid  in  the  particular  case,  as  the  place  (3)  Mount 
though  called  a  fort  was  a  mercantile,  rather  than  a  military  t».  Waite, 
establishment,  and  the  commander  had  goods  in  it  to  the  amount  1  John**  434 ; 
insured.(4)  dXco^'^' 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1770,  and  afterwards,  sundry  poli-  37,Lofft,383. 
cies  were  made  in  England  concerning  the  sex  of  a  person  resi-  (4)  Carter  r. 
dent  there,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  in  ^5°g^c  "J* 
which  the  underwriters  agreed  to  pay  a  loss  ^  in  case  the  person  bi.  593! 
so  called  should  in  reality  be  a  woman.'    In  an  action  upon  one  (5)  Da  Coata 
of  these  policies,  Lord  Mansfield  said,'  the  chevalier  might  have 
complained  to  the  court,  that  it  was  a  shameful  and  indecent  -,ra^er  a.3'8. 
trial;  a  wager  of  two  gamblers  at  ray  expense;'  and  the  con-  c.Cowp*729; 
tract  was  decided  to  be  void,  on  the  ground  that  an  action  upon  Roebuck  & 
it  led  to  the  introduction  of  indecent  testimony,  by  which  the  ^g,^^*"*" 
character  and  peace  of  mind  of  a  third  person  would  be  aftect-  Cowp.  737. 
ed.(5)    This  policy  was  a  wager,  the  opinion  did  not  however  (6)  Amory  t. 
turn  upon  this  circumstance,  but  upon  that  of  its  being  contra  ^ 
honos  mores^  and  against  the  rights  of  a  third  person.  i.^e  alw 

Upon  the  same  ground,  wagering  policies  have  been  held  void  Stetson  r. 
in  Massachusetts,  and  accoraingl v  no  action  can  be  sustained  Mass.  Mut.  r. 
upon  them ;  '  no  precedent  of  such  an  action,  says  Chief  Justice  Jjaaa^R/ 
Dana,  has  been  produced,  and  I  believe  none  can  be  produced.  336. ' 
As  wager  policies  are  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  (7)  Lord  v. 
and  tend  to  encourage  an  extravagant  and  peculiarly  hazardous  j^^^'  ns^"*' 
species  of  gaming,  they  ought  not  to  receive  the  countenance  of  (oTpritchet 
tnis  court.X6)   'They  are,'  says  Chief  Justice  Parker, ' against  r.  Ins.  Co.  of 
the  policy  of  our  laws.'(7)    The  principles  of  the  British  statute  N.  A.  3 
against  gaming  policies  have  been  adopted  also  in  Pennsylva-  (g^clendini 
nia.(8)    These  insurances  have,  however,  been  considered  to  be  r.  Church,  3 
legal  in  New  York.(9)  Caines,  14 1 ; 

In  England  a  wagering  policy  is  not  considered  to  be  neces-  Church  2 
sarily,  and  by  its  essential  character  as  a  wager,  so  injurious  to  Johns.  Cas. 

333.  ' 
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(1)  LcPyprc 
V.  Farr,  2 
Vera.  716. 

(2)  Allen  r. 
Heame,  1  T. 
R.  56 ;  Athcr- 
ford  r.  Beard, 
2T.  R.  610. 

(3)  Molliflon 
V.  Staples, 
Park.  640.  n. 
See  alio 
"Wharton  r. 
De  La  Rive, 
Park,  573 ; 
Marshall, 
642.  n. 

(4)  Mount  t. 
Waite,7 
Johns.  434. 

(5)  Ord.  h.  t. 
a.  10;  Estrange 
in^sPoth.  h.  t. 
No.  27.  n. 

(6)  1  Emer. 
198.  c.  8.  s.  1. 

(7)  1  Emer. 
235.  c.  8.  8. 
10 ;  Lucena  r. 
Craufurd,  2 
N.  R.  294, 
Wesk.  tit 
wages. 

(8)  Webster 
r.  De  Tastet, 
7  T.  R.  157. 

(9)  1  Mag.  18. 

(10)  Gallo- 
"way  r.  Mor- 
ris, 3  Teates, 
445. 

(11)  Kin?  r. 
Glover,  2  N. 
R.  206 ;  Fos- 
ter V.  Hoyt,  2 
Johns.  Cas. 
327. 


Captain^s 
wages. 


morals  and  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest,  as  to  be  void 
upon  the  universal  and  obvious  principles  reco^ized  by  all  sys- 
tems of  laws,  as  their  foundation,  and  as  implicitly  incorporated 
with  them.(a)  Yet  the  chancellor  required  proof  of  interest,  in 
one  case,  on  a  wager  policy.(l)  If  the  wager,  whether  by  a 
policy  or  otherwise,  creates  a  bias  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
duty,  or  is  against  the  policy  of  the  laws  and  the  public  interest, 
it  is  void.(2)  And  it  was  probably  upon  this  ground  that  Lord 
Mansfield  said, '  though  every  man  had  an  interest  in  the  events 
of  war  and  peace,  yet  he  doubted  whether  that  was  an  insur- 
able interest.'(3^ 

A  policy  maae  in  Ne\v  York  upon  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  out  of 
that  state,  was  held  to  be  illegal  on  the  ground  that  a  contract 
is  void  ^  if  it  be  against  the  principles  of  public  policy,  equally 
as  if  it  contravened  a  positive  law and  though  there  was  no 
law  prohibiting  this  insurance,  yet  insurance  of  the  tickets  of 
lotteries  within  the  state  was  prohibited  by  a  statute,  the  reasons 
of  which,  as  alleged  in  the  statute,  were,  that  such  insurances 
are  against  public  policy,  and  of  an  immoral  tendency ;  and  the 
court  say,  the  reasons  of  the  act  extend  to  all  insurances  of  lot- 
tery tickets  though  not  comprehended  in  its  express  provi- 
sions.(4) 

The  insurance  of  the  life  of  a  freeman  is  prohibited  in 
France,(5)  because  it  is  said  to  be  above  price,  ana  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  commerce,  and  it  is  wrong  to  allow  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
commercial  speculation ;  and  because  such  an  insurance  is  a 
wager,  and  tends  to  instigate  men  to  crimes.(6)  Whether  it  in- 
duces men  to  commit  crimes,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
state  of  morals ;  no  such  tendency  has  been  perceived  to  belong 

t)articularly  to  this  species  of  insurance,  where  it  has  been  al- 
owed.    In  regard  to  its  being  a  wager,  proof  of  interest  is  re- 
quired under  this  species  of  policy,  as  well  as  any  other. 

The  wages  of  mariners  arc  universally  considered  not  to  be 
insurable  ;  not  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  interest  and 
risk,  but  lest  their  motives  to  exertion  for  the  safety  of  the  ship 
and  cargo  should  be  diminished.(7)  The  mate's  wages  are  not 
insurable,  nor  is  any  privilege  he  may  have  in  the  vessel  in- 
stead of  wages,  as  where  he  had  a  privilege  of  three  slaves  as 
a  part  of  his  wages.  But  he  may  insure  his  property  on  board,(8) 
though  bought  with  the  money  received  as  wages.(9)  A  mari- 
ner having  a  privilege  of  carrjjring  a  certain  quantity  of  goods, ' 
may  insure  the  goods,  for  it  is  the  freight,  and  not  the  goods 
themselves,  that  constitute  a  part  of  his  wagcs.(lO) 

But  the  captain  may  insure  his  wages,  commissions,  or  his 
privilege  on  board  of  the  vessel,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of 
more  trust  than  the  sailors.(ll) 


(a)  Da  Costa,  v.  Frith,  4  Bur.  1966  ;  Dean  r.  Dicker,  2  Str.  1250 ; 
TheliusoQ  V,  Fletcher,  Doug.  301  ;  Goddart  v,  Garrett,  2  Vem.  269; 
Wittingham  r.  Thornborougfh,  Free,  in  Chanc.  20,  Wesk.  tit.  Lives, 
n.  7;  Good  v.  Elliott,  5  T.  R.  693  ;  Assievedo  v.  Cambridge,  10  MoA 
77 ;  De  Paiba  v.  Ludlow,  1  Com.  Rep.  361. 
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Section  3.    Interest  of  a  Mortgager. 

The  owner  of  property  mortgaged,  still  retains  an  insurable 
interest  to  the  full  value. 

The  assignment  of  a  bill  of  lading  passes  the  entire  and  ab- 
solute property  in  the  goods  to  the  assignee,  where  this  is  the 
intention  of  the  party  making  the  as8ignmcnt,(l)  but  if  the  bill  (i)M' Andrew 
of  lading  is  assigned  merely  for  the  purpose  of  binding  a  con-  t-.  BeU,  i  Esp. 
signment  of  the  eoods,  and  designating  the  person  to  whom  the 
proceeds  are  to  be  paid  over,  such  person  being  a  creditor  of 
the  consignor,  the  consignor  still  retains  an  insurable  interest, 
since  he  continues  to  be  as  directly  concerned  in  the  safety  of 
the  goods,  as  before  assigning  the  bill  of  lading.(2)  (2)  Hibbcrtr. 

A  quantity  of  fish  being  snipped  by  Locke,  upon  which  Bar-  p*^'  ^ 
nard  had  advanced  money,  and  to  secure  payment  had  taken  a  ' 
bill  of  lading,  and  made  out  the  invoice,  in  his  own  name ;  it  was 
held  that  Locke  still  had  an  insurable  interest  to  the  full  value.(3)  (3)  Locke  v. 

In  the  case  of  an  insurance  of  a  ship  by  the  owner,  who  had  J^^q^ 
previously  conveyed  her  by  way  of  mortgage,  Parker,  C.  J.  Mass.  Rep. 
in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  we  are  satisfied  that  61. 
the  mortgage  left  an  insurable  interest  in  the  mortgager,  even  if 
the  ship  were  mortgaged  to  her  full  value.    For  it  has  been  set- 
tled by  many  decisions,  that  different  parties  having  different  (4)  Higgin«on 
interests  in  the  same  subject  matter,  may  severally  cause  insur-     ^^^h  ^3 
ance  upon  it.'(4)  ^6'!"'^e^so 

The  mortgager  of  a  house  still  has  an  insurable  interest  in  Alston  r. 
iL(5)    And  a  debtor  having  mortgaged  the  freight  of  his  vessel  CampbeU  4 
to  a  creditor,  still  holds  an  insurable  interest,  for  he  is  the  party  ^^^47^^^^' 
on  whom  a  loss  must  ultimately  fall.(6)  (s^Stetion  r. 

Mass.  Mut.  F. 
Ins.  Co.  4 

Section  4.    Interest  of  a  Mortgagee  or  Trustee.  ^"^^P" 

(6)  Smith  r. 

Mr.  Justice  Ashurst,  says,  a  person  to  whom  the  freight  of  a  l^scelies,^ 
vessel  had  been  mortgaged,  mi^nt  insure  the  legal  interest  on  his      vaiiop  cx 
own  account,  and  also  the  equitable  interest  on  account  of  the  parte,  15  Ves. 
mortgager.    And  Lord  Eldon  was  of  this  opinion.(7)  60 ;  Houghton 

A  mortgagee  is  a  trustee  who  must  account  to  the  mortgager  ^?|.J'*^3 
for  the  property  towards  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  debt,  and-(8)  2N.  R. 
pay  over  the  surplus ;  and  in  regard  to  a  trustee,  Lawrence,  J.  324. 
said  *  he  has  a  legal  interest  in  the  thing,  and  may  therefore  in-  W  ^ 
sure  ;XB)  he  majr  represent  the  property  to  be  his  own,  and  the  j^i.^Co. 
policy  may  be  m  his  own  narae.(9)    So  Lord  Kenyon  was  of  Browne,  267, 
opinion  that  an  executor,  who,  as  such,  and  accordingly  as  trus-  cited  \yhar- 
tee,  held  an  annuity  bond,  thereby  had  an  insurable  interest.(iO)  Jj^' 32*^"  ^'  *' 
And  Lord  Ellenborough  says  he  may  insure  before  probate  of  (jo)  Tidsweii 

the.will.(ll)  r.  Ankerstein, 

Where  a  Spanish  house,  being  indebted  to  an  English  mer-  ^^^^^ 
chant,  consigned  goods  without  his  previous  knowledge,  to  another  ^  vaughanf 
English  merchant,  with  instructions  to  hold  a  part  of  the  goods  n  i^ist,  6ia. 


i 
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for  the  use  of  their  creditor,  such  creditor  was  held  to  have 
an  insurable  interest  in  that  part  of  the  goods.(l)  But  where  it 
was  agreed  that  the  proceeds  of  goods  shipped  by  Lyman  of 
New  York,  should  be  paid  over  to  Sanson  of  London,  who  was 
ordered  by  Lyman  to  hold  such  proceeds,  when  received,  for 
the  use  of  Murray  and  Ogden  of  New  York,  his  creditors ;  it 
was  held  that  this  did  not  give  Murray  and  Ogden  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  goods.(2)  Had  the  goods  been  consigned  to  San- 
son, with  the  same  instructions,  this  case  would  have  been  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding. 

Where  the  master  took  up  money  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing supplies  for  the  ship,  and  drew  a  bill  on  his  owners,  with  or- 
ders to  the  drawee  to  insure,  if  the  bill  should  be  dishonoured ; 
this  did  not  give  the  holder  of  the  bill  an  insurable  interest  in 
the  ship.(3) 

In  1804,  a  ship  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  carried 
into  Havana,  was  claimed  in  behalf  of  British  owners,  and  de* 
creed  to  be  restored  to  them.  The  captors  appealed  to  the  su- 
preme council  of  war  at  Madrid.  Felix  Crucet,  a  merchant  of 
Havana,  gave  bonds  to  the  amount  of  32,065  dollars,  to  be  paid 
if  the  property  should  be  condemned ;  and  to  secure  him,  the 
ship  and  cargo  were  put  into  his  hands.  He  consigned  them  to 
Russell  and  Hill  of  New  York,  with  orders  to  make  insurance, 
which  they  did  on  his  account.  The  vessel  was  captured,  which 
brought  up  the  question  of  Crucet's  interest.  Mr.  Justice  Wash- 
ington said, '  Crucet  appears  clearly  to  have  acquired  a  con- 
tingent interest  in  the  property ;  but  it  was  at  first  a  ques- 
tion of  great  doubt  with  us  whether  it  was  an  insurable  interest. 
To  the  right  of  insurance  the  obligation  of  abandoniMFt  in  case 
of  loss  would  seem  an  indispensable  incident  ;(a)  and  we  doubt- 
ed whether  Crucet  had  any  thing  in  the  property  which  he  could 
abandon.  On  reflection,  however,  we  conclude,  that,  upon  an 
abandonment,  the  underwriters  acquire  all  Crucet's  rights  and 
remedies  against  the  British  owners.'(4) 

Section  5.  Interest  of  the  Lender  in  hypothecated  property. 

A  bottomry  bond  by  which  a  vessel  is  pledged,  and  a  respon- 
dentia bond  by  which  a  cargo  is  pledged,  to  a  certain  amount,  ad- 
vanced upon  cither,  which  give  the  lender  the  right  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  property  hypothecated,  for  the  purpose  of  sa- 
tisfying his  debt,  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  a  mortgage,  and, 
like  it,  vest  an  insurable  interest  in  the  lender  or  creditor.  The 
property  pledged  is  not  put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender,  as 
m  the  case  of  a  mortgage.  Mortgaged  property  is  also  at  the 
risk  of  the  mortgager,  but  in  bottomry,  or  respondentia,  the  ship 
or  goods  upon  which  the  money  is  lent,  are  at  the  risk  of  the 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Lucena  v.  Craufurd,  2  N.  R.  310,  eight  of  the 
judges  ga?e  an  opinion  ^  that  the  want  of  power  to  abandon  was  not 
a  criterion  of  insurable  interest' 


(1)  Hill  V. 
Secretan,  1 
B.  k  P.  315. 


(Z)  Murray  V. 
Col.  Ins.  Co. 
11  Johns.  302. 


(3)  Tasker  r. 
Scott,  6 
Taunt.  234,  1 
Marsh.  Rep. 
656. 


(4)  Russel  r. 
Un.  Ins.  Co. 
4  Dal.  421. 
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lender,  to  the  amount  lent,  and  he  stands  in  the  place  of  an  in- 
surer to  that  amount ;  and  to  compensate  him  for  this  risk,  he 
receives  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

There  is  greater  reason  why-  the  lender  on  bottomrjr  and  re- 
spondentia, should  have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  thing  pledg- 
ed, than  that  a  mortgagee  should  have  such  an  interest,  for  if  the 
property  is  lost,  he  loses  his  debt,  whereas,  a  mortgagee,  still 
has  his  claim  subsisting  against  his  debtor.  It  has  always  been 
held  that  the  lender  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  ship  or 
goods  hypothccated.(l)  (l)  Harmaa 

<^  r.  VanbattoD, 

2  Vera.  717 ; 

Section  6.    Interest  of  the  Borrower  in  hypothecated  pro-  sLIth^'  * 

ncrtv.  Caines,  13.  S, 

^  C.  2  Caines' 

Cas.  110;  1 

The  borrower  on*  bottomry  or  respondentia,  may  have  an  in-  Emer.  237,  c. 
surablc  interest  in  the  property  pleaged,  no  less  than  a  mort-  8.    ii ;  Ken- 
gager,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  mortgager  remains  liable  ^n*^\^'^n8 
tor  the  whole  loss  upon  the  goods ;  if  they  are  lost  no  part  of  335 .  Glover 
his  debt  is  discharged ;  whereas  if  the  hypothecated  snip  or  r.  Black,  3 
goods  are  lost,  the  borrower  is  discharged  from  his  debt.    If  gf"^^^^'*'  ^ 
merefore,  they  are  hypothecated  for  the  full  value,  the  borrower 
is  not  interested  in  their  safely,  for  if  they  are  saved,  they  go  to 
satisfy  the  debt,  if  they  are  lost  by  the  risks  within  the  hypothe- 
cation, he  is  discharged  from  the  debt.    He  is  accordingly  inte- 
rested only  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  property  exceeds  the 
amount  for  which  it  is  pledged*    It  has  accordingly  been  decid- 
ed, that  the  owner' of  a  vessel  bottomried  for  more  than  its  full 
value,  hailpo  insurable  interest.(a) 

Nothing,  however,  prevents  the  parties  to  an  hypothecation, 
from  agreeing  that  the  lender  shall  assume  only  the  sea-risks  or 
the  risk  of  capture.  In  such  case  the  borrower  would  still  re- 
tain an  insurable  interest  in  the  property,  to  its  full  value,  in  re- 
lation to  the  risks  not  assumed  by  the  lender. 


Section  7.    Interest  of  a  Consignee,  Factor,  or  Agent. 

As  a  consignee,  factor,  or  agent,  has  a  lien  on  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  his  advancer,,  acceptances,  and  liabilities,  he  stands 
in  this  respect  precisely  in  the  situation  of  a  mortgagee.  A 
debt  is  due  to  him  from  his  principal,  for  which  he  holds  the 
property  as  collateral  security,  and  the  property  is  at  the  risk 
of  the  principal,  as  the  debt  would  still  subsist,  though  the  pro- 
perty should  be  lost ;  and  the  excess  over  the  proceeds  of  the 
goods  would  be  still  due  to  him,  in  case  of  the  proceeds  being 

(a)  Williams  v.  Smith,  2  Caines,  13.  S.  C.  2  Caines'  Cas.  110. 
The  statute  of  the  19th  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  limits  the  insurable  interest 
of  the  owner  of  an  hypothecated  ship  or  goods  bound  on  an  East 
India  voyage,  to  ^  the  value  of  his  interest  in  the  ship,  or  in  the 
goods  on  board,  exclosiyc  of  the  money  so  borrowed.' 
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Interest  of  a 
supercargo. 


(J)  Robinson 
r.  New  York 
Ins.  Co.  2 
Caines,  357 ; 
New  York  Ins. 
Co.  r.  Robin- 
son, 1  Johns. 
616.  See  also 
Flint  r.  Le 
Mesuricr, 
Park,  403. 
(2)  Wolff  V. 
Homcastle,  1 
B.  &  P.  316. 
See  also  Con* 
way  r.  Gray, 
10  East,  536  ; 
Russel  r. 
Union  Ins. 
Co.  Whart. 
Dig.  h.  t.  No. 
10. 


insuflicient  to  satisfy  his  claims.  He  has  therefore  an  insurabl«i 
interest  in  the  goods  to  the  amount  of  his  lien.  And  whether 
the  lien  arises  from  expenses  and  charges  on  account  of  the 
specific  goods,  or  is  a  general  -balance,  can  make  no  difference  ; 
if  the  lien  exists  it  involves  an  insurable  interest.  A  consignee 
or  factor,  has  not,  as  such,  in  all  cases,  an  insurable  interest  on 
his  own  account  in  the  property  to  its  full  value ;  his  interest  is 
only  commensurate  with  the  loss  he  may  sustain  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property;  it  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  lien  he 
has,  or  will  have  when  the  property  comes  into  his  hands. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  consignees,  agents,  and  factors, 
some  having  authority  to  sell  the  property,  others  to.  take  pos- 
session of  it  only.  Nor  is  it  settled  that  all  persons  who  may 
make  something  by  selling  or  keeping  property,  or  contracting 
in  regard  to  it,  nave  therefore  an  insurable  interest.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  a  broker  employed  to  sell  a  house,  would 
have  an  insurable  interest  in  it  to  the  amount  of  his  commissions. 
If  an  agent  or  consignee  has  a  subsisting  demand,  for  which  the 
property  is  pledged,  or  will  become  soon  its*  coming  into  hit 
tiands,  the  principal  having  in  the  latter  case  consigned  it  to  him, 
or  otherwise  having  given  him  a  right  to  take  possession  of  it,  he 
unquestionably  has  an  insurable  interest. 

A  supercargo  who  is  to  receive  a  compensatioh  out  of  the 
homeward  cargo,  as  he  begins  to  render  his  services  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage  and  so  continues,  sustains  an  absolute 
loss  of  his  time  and  skill  in  case  the  cargo  does  not  arrive.  An 
insurance  upon  his  interest  is,  therefore,  strictly  a  contract  of  in- 
demnity. And  it  is  held,  in  general,  that  a  person  having  a  con- 
tract, which  may  afford  him  a  profit  or  emolument,  has  an  in- 
surable interest  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  such  contract,  as 
soon  as  he  has  done  something,  or  be^uo  to  incur  expenses  and 
lake  steps,  towards  the  execution  of  it.  And  where  the  owner.? 
of  a  cargo  agreed  to  pay  the  supercargo  ten  thousand  dollars 
'  out  of  the  proceeds  of  any  cargo  the  ship  might  bring  from 
Batavia,  or  to  deliver  him  part  of  such  cargo  to  that  amount,' 
on  the  ship's  arrival  at  New  York ;  it  was  not  made  a  question, 
that  the  supercargo  had  an  insurable  interest  to  that  amount.(l) 

A  quantity  of  moss  shipped  in  Norway  was  consigned  to  the 
Cudbear  Company,  so  called,  of  London,  who  refused  the  con- 
signment, upon  which  Wolff  and  his  partner,  having  no  particu- 
lar authority,  otherwise  than  as  being  the  general  agents  of  the 
consignor,  effected  insurance,  retaining  the  bills  of  lading  in  their 
own  hands,  and  accepted  bills  on  account  of  the  consignment  to 
the  amount  of  300/.  Their  proceedings  were  subsequently  ap- 
proved of  by  the  consignor.  They  were  held  to  have  an  insur- 
able interest  to  the  amount  of  their  acceptance.  Buller,  J.  said, 
'  I  agree  that  a  debt  which  has  no  reference  to  the  article  insured, 
and  which  cannot  make  a  lien  on  it,  will  not  give  an  insurable  in- 
terest. But  a  debt  which  arises  in  consequence  of  the  article 
insured,  and  which  would  have  given  a  lien  on  it,  does  give 
an  insurable  interest.'(2) 
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Where  goods  were  shipped  hj  Meybohm  at  St.  Petersburg,  The  intereit 
to  Amyand,  of  London,  to  whom  a  general  balance  was  due  ofacomip^*- 
from  Meybohm ;  though  the  bill  of  lading  was  endorsed  by  Mey- 
bohm to  Tamesz,  another  Russian,  Liord  Mansfield,  and  the 
other  judges,  held  that  Amyand  had  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
goods.  *  Various  persons  may  insure  various  interests  on  the 
same  bottom ;  here  Mr.  Amyand  had  an  interest  of  his  own, 
distinct  from  the  interest  of  Mevbohm;  he  had  a  lien  upon 
these  very  goods,  as  a  factor  to  wnom  a  balance  was  due.'(l)     0)  Godint. 

In  the  case  of  ships  captured  and  carried  into  Spain,  where  a  q^\^^ 
compromise  was  made  with  the  captors  by  giving  up  a  part  of  439, 
the  cargoes,  and  expenses  were  incurred  on  account  of  the  pro- 
perty by  Cowan,  who  consigned  a  part  of  it  to  Robertson  in 
England,  on  whom  he  drew  bills  for  nis  expenses  and  disburse- 
ments, which  Robertson  accepted ;  it  was  neld  that  Robertson 
acquired  an  insurable  interest  by  accepting  the  bills.  And  the 
circumstance,  that  the  original  owners  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
abandoned  the  property  to  their  insurers,  was  held  not  to  affect 
Robertson's  interest.(2)  (2)  Robert«on 

Lord  EUenborough,  however,  seemed  to  think  that  an  agree- 
ment  for  a  commission  on  such  freight  as  the  assured  might  pro-  ' 
cure  for  a  vessel  owned  by  another  person,  did  not  give  an  in- 
surable interest.  Knox,  of  Dublin,  had  an  agreement  with  a 
house  at  Jamaica  for  loading  such  vessel  as  he  should  send  to 
that  island,  and  he  agreed  for  a  vessel  to  go  out  to  Jamaica  for 
a  cargo,  on  the  freight  of  which  the  owners  were  to  allow  him  a 
conunission.  The  vessel  was  detained  at  Jamaica  so  long,  under 
an  admiralty  process,  that  she  lost  the  season,  and  the  Jamaica 
house  sent  on  their  goods  by  another,  and  Knox  accordingly  failed 
of  receiving  the  stipulated  commission.  The  judge  said, '  it  strikes 
me  that  this  was  a  mere  expectation.  I'he  assured  had  an 
interest  in  the  ship,  only  in  the  expectation  of  a  cargo.  This 
case  carries  us  into  the  land  of  dreams,  and  if  supported,  would 
introduce  the  practice  of  insuring  2000  pounds  prize  in  a  lottery, 
without  purchasing  a  ticket.'(3)  But  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  (3)  Knox  t. 
the  interest  of  Knox  in  this  case,  from  what  has  been  allowed 
under  policies  on  lives  and  on  profits  to  constitute  an  insurable  reported  dif- 
inlei*est.  A  case  occurred  in  Massachusetts  upon  a  policy  on  ferenUy  by 
the  commissions  that  the  assured  expected  to  receive  as  consignee 
of  a  vessel,  and  no  objection  was  made  on  the  ground  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  interest.(4)  (4)  Law  v. 

If  an  agent  advances  money,  or  has  a  lien  on  goods,  which  ^^g^^^' 
become  enemy's  property  and  are  captured,  he  cannot  claim  n""' 
the  amount  of  his  lien  against  the  captors  ;(5)  and  therefore  he  r^j^^  interest 
would  not  retain  an  interest  which  he  could  insure,  for  the  rea-  ©f  the  agent  if 
sons  given  against  insuring  enemy  property.    Though  the  agent  lost  if  the 
might  be  a  neutral  or  the  citizen  of  the  country  of  the  captors,  become 
his  own  national  character  would  not  change  that  of  the  pro-  per^f ' 
perty  to  the  extent  of  his  lien.    Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  ab-  (s")  The  Fran- 
sent  when  this  opinion  was  given,  and  Mr.  Justice  Washington  ces,  8  Cranch 
dissented.    The  opinion  is,  however,  supported  by  that  of  Sir  418. 
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<  I)  The  To- 
bago,  5  Rob. 
218. 


t)  Barker  V. 
'ar.  Ins.  Co. 
2Maaon*i 
Rep. 


f3)  Barclay  r, 
Cousins,  2 
East,  544. 

Whether  the 
assured  most 
show  that 
there  would 
have  been  a 
profit. 


(4)  Grant  t. 
Parkinson, 
Park,  402. 


William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  bottomry  of  an  enemy's  ship 
to  an  Englishman.(H 

If  the  master  of  the  vessel  be  supercargo  and  consignee,  he 
will  have  the  same  insurable  interest  that  any  other  agent  would 
have  under  like  circumstances ;  but  as  master  he  is  not  a  trustee 
of  the  property  but  merely  a  carrier,  and  has  no  insurable  inte- 
rest in  the  ship  or  cargo.(2) 

Section  8.     Interest  in  Profits. 

As  a  person,  who  is  not  owner  of  property,  such  as  an  agent 
or  consignee,  may  insure  his  commissions,  there  seems  to  be  as 
good  reason  why  the  owner  should  have  the  right  of  insuring 
the  profits  he  expects  to  derive  by  its  transportation,  or  any  legal 
use  ne  may  propost».  to  make  of  it.  This  interest  is  frequently 
insured;  nor  does  this  species  of  insurance  partake  at  all  of  the 
nature  of  gambling.  Lawrence,  J.  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said, '  as  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  extended  beyond  what  the  design  of  such  species  of 
contract  will  embrace,  if  it  be  applied  to  protect  men  from  those 
losses  and  disadvantages,  whicn,  but  lor  the  perils  insured 
against,  the  assured  would  not  suflfer ;  and  in  every  maritime  ad- 
venture, the  adventurer  is  liable  to  be  deprived,  not  onljr  of  the 
things  immediately  subjected  to  the  perils  insured  against,  but 
also  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  arrived  of  those 
things  at  their  destined  port.  If  they  do  not  amve,  his  loss  is 
not  merely  that  of  his  goods,  but  of  the  benefits  which  he  might 
obtain,  were  his  money  employed  in  an  undertaking  not  subject 
to  the  perils.  If  it  be  allowable  for  the  merchant  to  protect 
capital,  subject  to  the  risks  of  maritime  commerce,  by  insuring 
it ;  why  may  he  not  protect  those  advantages  he  is  in  dancer  of 
losing  by  their  being  exposed  to  the  same  risks  ?  It  is  surely  not 
an  improper  encouragement  of  trade  to  provide  that  merchants, 
in  case  of  adverse  fortune,  should  not  only  not  lose  the  principal 
adventure,  but  that  the  principal  should  not  in  consequence  of 
such  bad  fortune  be  totally  unproductive;  and  that  men  of 
small  fortunes  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  commerce  by 
their  having  the  means  of  preserving  their  capitals  entire.'(3) 

It  has  been  held  in  many  of  the  English  cases  that,  in  order 
to  create  an  insurable  interest  in  profits,  it  must  appear  that 
there  would  probably,  at  least,  have  been  a  profit,  had  the  pro- 
perty arrived  at  the  place  to  which  it  was  insured.  In  an  action 
upon  a  policy  '  on  the  profits  expected  to  arise  on  a  cargo  of 
molasses,'  belonging  to  the  assured,  who  had  a  contract  to  supply 
the  army  with  spruce  beer,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
cargo  was  intended  to  be  used ;  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  other 
judges,  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  sufficient  interest,  the 
ground  of  the  opinion  being,  that  as  the  assured  was  owner  of 
the  cargo,  and  had  a  contract  to  supply  the  army,  if  the  cargo 
arrived,  *  his  profits  were  pretty  certain.'(4) 
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Insurance  being  effected  ^  on  profits  valued  at  400//  on  a  voy- 
age  in  the  slave  trade,  the  court  held  that  to  give  the  assured  an 
interest,  it  must  appear  that  a  profit  would  have  been  realized. 
The  case  was  decided  against  the  assured,  because  he  ^  did  not 
show  that  if  the  slaves  had  all  got  to  a  market,  any  profit  would 
have  been  produced.Xl)        „      ,     .        .  ,    (l)  Hodg«» 

The  same  pnncipal  was  adhered  to  m  an  msurance  on  the  v.  Giorer,  e 

1)rofits  of  a  cargo  of  flax,  from  Riga  to  Hull,  in  which  Lord  El-  316. 
enborough  considered  the  insurable  interest  to  depend  on  the 
fact^  that  there  would  have  been  a  profit,  had  the  cargo  ar» 
rived.(2)  ^)EjTt9. 

But  in  New  York,,  under  a  policy  on  profits,  where  three  ^[jj^^'^gf 
eighths  of  the  goods  were  lost,  the  court  held  it  to  be  a  loss  of  ^ 
that  proportion  of  the  profits,  under  the  policy,  without  inquiring 
whether  there  would  have  been  any  profits  had  the  goods  ar- 
rived.(3)  (3)  Loomit 

In  another  case  this  subject  was  examined  by  Kent,  J.  in  ^  j^^^^'cm 
whose  opinion  the  other  judges  concurred.  After  saving  that  3^,*^ 
profits  are  insurable  in  England,  and  that  freight  had  been  held 
to  be  insurable  in  New  \ork,  and  remarking  that  there  is  a 
peat  similarity  in  freight,  profits,  and  commissions,  the  first  be- 
mg  profits  to  arise  out  of  the  employment  of  the  ship,  the  two 
last  on  the  goods,  he  proceeds ;  These  insurances  on  freight, 
profits,  commissions,  6lc*  are  said  to  be  founded  on  the  course 
and  interests  of  trade,  and  are  greatly  conducive  to  its  prospe- 
rity. The  doctrine,  however,  that  runs  through  all  the  cases,  is, 
that  the  assured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter, 
fi^m  which  the  profits  are  to  proceed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
policy  from  being  considered  a  wager.  Policies  on  profits  or 
freight,  if  the  assured  be  owner  of  the  siibject,  which  is  to  create 
them,  are  not  wagers,  but  policies  on  a  real  and  substantial  inte- 
rest.X4)  No  suggestion  was  made  that  a  loss  under  the  policy  (4)  Abbott 
would  depend  on  the  fact  that  a  profit  would  have  been  realized,  Sebor,  3 
had  the  goods  arrived.  The  only  question  as  to  interest,  was, 
whether  the  assured  owned  the  goods.  In  a  subsequent  case, 
Livingston,  J.  giving  the  opinion  of  the  same  court,  said, '  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  profit  will  be  made  if  the  car^o  arrive,  yet  its 
loss  would  give  a  right  to  recover  on  such  a  pohcy.'(5)  (5)  Mumford 

In  Connecticut  the  court  gave  an  opinion  that,  ^  an  interest  in  f  •  ^ 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  gives  an  interest  in  the  profits.  Such  an  ^39. 
interest  in  the  expected  profits  is'  an  insurable  interest.^  The 
insurers  made  the  objection,  that  ^  it  did  not  appear,  that  if  the 
vessel  had  arrived  safely  at  her  port  of  delivery,  any  profits 
would  have  been  produced.'  The  court  docs  not  appear  to 
have  regarded  this  objection.(6)  (6)  Foedickv. 


Section  9.    Interest  of  Captors  and  Prize  jlgoits. 


Norwich  M. 
Ins.  Co.  3 
Day,  108. 


Captors  and  prize  agents  have  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
captured  property,  where  thev  are  interested  in  its  condemna-  ^'^3^^^*  ^'  ^ 
tion.(7)    In  1782]^  the  British  land  and  naval  forces,  in  conjunc-  ^' 
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Omoa  caie.  lion,  captured  some  vessels  and  their  cargoes  at  Omoa,  in  India, 
and  one  of  those  ships,  the  St.  Domingo,  being  insured  on  ac- 
count of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  capturing  vessels,  it  was 
made  a  question  whether  they  had  an  insurable  interest.  The 
case  turned  partly  on  the  statute  granting  a  share  of  prize  money 
to  the  commanders  and  crews  of  capturing  vessels.  The  court 
held,  that  if  they  were  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  prize  money, 
under  that  statute,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  prize.  ^But,^  said  Lord  Mansaeld, 
*  supposing  that  doubtful ;  as  far  back  as  Queen  Ann^s  time  down 
to  tne  present,  wherever  a  capture  has  been  made  by  a  king's 
ship  or  a  privateer,  the  crown  has  always  given  a  grant  of  it 
after  condemnation.  Is  then  the  contingency  of  the  ship's  com- 
ing safe  such  an  interest  as  the  captor  may  insure  ?  Insurance 
is  a  contract  of  indemnity ;  some  interest  is  necessary,  but  not 
any  particular  form  of  interest ;  it  does  not  depend  on  a  vested 
formal  interest.  The  question  is,  whether  this  contingency  is 
such  a  benefit  to  the  assured,  as  will  make  a  loss  to  him  if  the 
ship  does  not  arrive  ?  An  agent  of  prizes  may  insure  the  arrival 
of  a  ship,  which  will  produce  him  a  profit;  for  though  he  has 
not  the  possession  of  the  property,  he  has  such  an  interest  in  the 
ship  coming  home,  as  that  he  may  insm'e.  Here  the  possession 
is  in  the  assured,  and  a  certain  expectation  of  receiving  the  pro- 
perty captured,  from  the  crown,  which  gives  him  an  interest  in  the 
arrival.  It  is  not  a  vested  interest,  but  such  an  expectation  as 
never  was  defeated.'  And  the  assured  were  held  to  have  an  in- 
n)LeCrasr.  surable  interest.(l) 

»iighes,Park,  ^  ^r^^  decided  in  favour  of  the  assured  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Kenyon,  upon  an  interest  verv  similar  to  that  of  the  assui^ 
ed  in  the  Omoa  case.  The  ship  Westcapelle  and  her  cargo  had 
been  captured  as  Dutch,  and  were  claimed  in  behalf  of  Theo- 
dore Lyman  and  other  American  owners,  to  whom  the  property 
was  restored.  The  captors,  having  made  insurance,  refused  to 
pay  the  premium,  alleging  a  want  of  interest.  Lord  Kenyon 
said, '  the  assured  had  possession  of  the  property,  and  from  that 
possession  certain  rights  and  duties  resulted.  If  it  was  a  legal 
capture,  the  captors  were  entitled ;  if  the  capture  was  improperly 
made,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  lo  account  in  the  court  of 
admiralty,  where  they  might  be  amerced  in  damages  and  costs. 
It  was  important  to  them  to  take  care  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing forthcoming  to  answer  the  amount  of  those  damages.  On 
this  ground,  therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  assured 
had  an  insurable  interest.'   The  other  judges  gave  substantially 

(2)  Boehm^.  the  same  opinion.(2) 

Bell,  8  T.  R.  gyj.  Lqj. J  Eldon  says, '  If  the  Omoa  case  was  decided  upon  the 
expectation  of  a  grant  from  the  crown,  I  never  can  give  my  as- 

(3)  Lucena  v.  sent  to  such  a  doctrine.'(3)  And  Lord  Ellenborough,  giving  the 
Craufurd,  2    opinion  of  the  court  in  a  similar  case,  said,  that  if  on  the  arrival 

R.  323.  Qf  jhe  ships, '  the  crown  had  made  a  grant  to  the  captors,  it 
might  have  been  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part,  and  a  very  incon- 
siderable part  only.  To  what  extent  tould  they  insure  ?  Not 
to  the  whole  value,  because  the  grant  might  only  have  been  of 
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part ;  nor  of  an^  given  part,  because  it  must  have  been  uncer- 
tain what  part,  if  any,  would  have  been  granted.'(l)  0)  Routh  r. 

The  interest  of  captors  and  prize  agents,  and  the  subject  of 
insurable  interest  in  general,  were  very  elaborately  and  learn-  But  see  s.  c. 
edly  discussed  m  the  aifferent  courts  of  England,  in  some  cases  13  Eaat,  274. 
arising  under  policies  upon  Dutch  ships  and  cargoes,  seized  un- 
der an  act  of  parliament(2)  in  contemplation  of  the  declaration  (2)  3  b.  &  P. 
of  war  against  Holland  in  1 795.    The  king  appointed  commis-  13.  n. 
sioners,  wno  were  authorized  to  take  such  snips  and  cargoes,  as 
might  be  detained  or  brought  into  Great  Britain  under  that  act, 
into  their  possession,  to  be  managed  and  disposed  of  according 
to  such  instructions  as  they  should  receive.    Some  ships  bein^ 
seized  and  carried  into  St.  Helena,  the  commissioners  effected 
insurance  upon  them  in  their  ovip.  names,  for  whom  it  might  con- 
cern.   A  loss  occurred,  and  the  insurers  resisted  payment  on 
the  ground  that  neither  the  commissioners,  nor  the  king,  nor  the 
captors,  nor  any  others  in  whose  behalf  the  commissioners  had 
authority  to  insure,  had  an  insurable  interest.    The  first  argu- 
ments were  made  in  1 798  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  where 
it  was  adjudged  that  the  commissioners  themselves  had  an  in- 
surable interest,  as  trustees.(3)    The  question  was  argued  in  th^  (3)  Craufurd 
Exchequer  Chamber  three  times,  in  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  be-    Hunter,  8 
fore  the  twelve  judges,  who  were  divided  in  opinion ;  but  a  ma-  ^' 
jority  concurring  with  the  King's  Bench,  the  former  judgment 
was  afl5rmed.(4)   It  was  then  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  u)  Lucena  r. 
where  the  judges  of  the  different  courts  gave  their  opinions  Craufurd^  3 
severally  at  ^eat  length.    Seven  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  ^-  ^  ^- 
the  commissioners,  as  such,  had  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
property  to  its  full  value.    They  say  this  case  is  not  like  insur- 
ances on  profits  or  commissions,  since  the  assured  profess  to  be 
interested  only  as  commissioners,  and  not  personally,  and  there- 
fore the  rules  as  to  the  certainty  of  profits  or  commissions,  to 
make  them  insurable,  do  not  apply.   They  were  consignees, 
agents,  or  trustees  for  others,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
insurance  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  those,  for  whom  they 
were  to  manage  the  property,  that  is,  in  this  case,  for  the  king. 
They  say  the  intention  of  parliament  was  to  give  the  commis- 
sioners the  same  control  of  this  property  that  an  owner  has, 
and  therefore  to  ^ve  them  a  power  to  insure.    They  were  ac- 
cordingly of  opinion  that  the  commissioners  might  allege  an  in- 
surable interest  in  themselves.    As  to  the  objection  that  the  in- 
terest mi^ht  have  been  granted  away  by  the  crown  before  the 
ships  arrived,  and  therefore  was  contingent,  they  made  the  same 
reply  that  was  made  by  Lord  Kenyon  and  the  other  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  originally,  namely,  that  a  vested  indefeasible 
interest  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  an  insurable  interest,  for  a 
consignee  of  goods  purchased  by  him  on  credit  has  only  a  con- 
tingent interest,  since  the  vender  has  a  right  to  stop  them  in 
transitu,  in  case  of  the  consignee's  insolvency ;  yet  such  a  con- 
signee unquestionably  has  an  insurable  interest. 
7 
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(3)  1  Gal. 
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Goodall,  10 
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Thompson  B.  concurred  in  this  opinion  generally.  But  Judges 
Chambre  and  Lawrence  thought  that  the  commissioners  had  not 
an  insurable  interest  until  the  ships  had  arrived  in  England. 
Their  opinion  on  this  point  turns  wholly  upon  the  construction 
of  the  commission.  Lord  Eldon  agreed  with  them  on  this  point. 
Considering  it  as  an  expectation  of  an  interest,  he  says, '  I  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  a  fit  definition  of  that  which  is  be- 
tween a  certainty  and  an  expectation ;  nor  am  I  able  to  point 
out  what  is  an  interest,  unless  it  be  a  right  in  the  property,  or  a 
right  derivable  out  of  some  contract  about  the  property.  I  can- 
not accede  to  the  doctrine  that  unascertained  profits,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  made,  may  be  insured.'  Spealdng  of  the  Omoa 
case,  where  the  captors  had  not  an  interest  in  the  prizes  under 
any  act  of  parliament,  but  only  an  expectation  of  a  grant,  he 
said, '  the  captors  not  only  had  the  possession  coupled  with  the 
liability  to  pay  costs  and  charges,  if  they  had  taken  possession 
improperly ;  there  was  also  a  liability  to  render  back  property 
which  should  turn  out  to  be  neutral,  and  a  liability  as  agents  to 
act  for  the  king  as  their  principal,  and  he  should  be  disposed  to 
say  that  the  king  had  an  insurable  interest,  as  the  person  who 
had  the  right  of  possession.'  He  was  accordingly  of  opinion 
that  the  commissioners  in  this  case,  though  they  had  not  them- 
selves an  insurable  interest,  and  could  not  allege  their  own  in- 
terest, might  yet  avail  themselves  of  the  policy,  as  agents  for  the 
king.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Erskine  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  in  conformity  with 
it.(l) 

In  a  subsequent  case,  a  Spanish  prize  had  been  captured  at 
Monte  Video  by  the  land  and  naval  forces  jointly.  A  Mr. 
Blacker  was  appointed  by  the  naval  and  military  commanders  to 
act  ^  on  behalf  of  all  interested  in  the  capture,'  who  gave  orders 
to  insure  the  prizes.  Blacker  had  no  authority  from  the  king. 
The  officers  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  prizes  under  an  act 
of  parliament.  But  it  was  objected  to  their  interest,  that  the 
crown  might  grant  away  the  prizes  before  they  were  condemn- 
ed ;  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  the  right  of  stopping  in  transitu 
did  not  defeat  the  insurable  interest  of  a  consignee.  '  The  in- 
defeasibilily  of  the  property  is  not  therefore  the  criterion  of  an 
insurable  interest.  What  is  the  case  of  an  executor?  Probate 
is  necessary  to  complete  his  title,  yet  before  probate  he  has  a 
title  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  insure.'  He  accordingly  was  of 
opinion  that  the  captors  had  an  insurable  interest,  and  this  was 
the  judgment  of  the  court.(2) 

An  insurable  interest  in  prizes  can  be  acquired  only  by  a 
grant  from  the  government.  Mr.  Justice  Story  says, '  The  sole 
and  exclusive  right,  as  to  all  prizes,  rests  in  the  government, 
and  no  individual  can  acquire  any  interest  therein,  unless  under 
their  grant  and  commission,  and  all  captures,  made  without  such 
grant  and  commission,  enure  to  the  use  of  the  govemment.'(3) 
Sir  William  Scott  said  the  same ;  '  no  man  has  or  can  have  any 
interest  but  what  he  takes,  as  the  mere  gift  of  the  crown ;  be- 
yond the  interest  of  that  gift,  he  has  nothing.'(4) 
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Section  10.    Interest  of  the  Cliarlerer  of  a  ship. 

As  far  as  a  charterer  of  a  ship  is  liable  to  damage  by  its 
loss,  he  has  an  insurable  interest.  The  owner  of  one  half  of 
a  schooner  hired  the  other  half,  with  an  agreement  that  in  case 
of  its  being  lost  within  the  term  of  the  charterparty,  the  char- 
terer, Oliver,  should  pay  May  berry,  the  other  part-owner,  the 
vahie  of  his  moiety.  He  then  insured  the  schooner  to  its  full 
value  on  his  own  account.  The  schooner  being  lost,  the  ques- 
tion of  insurable  interest  was  made.  In  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  Chief  Justice  Parsons  said, '  by  virtue  of  this  contract, 
Oliver  had  a  special  property  in  May  berry's  moiety,  which  was 
at  his  risk,  ana  he  might  indemnify  himself  against  loss  by  caus- 
ing himself  to  be  insured.X  1 )  O)  OUtcf  r. 

According  to  Lord  EUenborough's  instruction  to  the  jury  in  ^^^''^J^p 
one  case,  Mayberry  might,  in  the  preceding  case,  still  have  insur-  133*' 
ed  his  half  of  the  schooner  on  his  own  account.    Hobbs  the 
owner  of  a  ship  had  chartered  her  to  Woodman,  who  covenant- 
ed that  if  the  ship  should  be  lost,  he  would  pay  Hobbs  3,600/. 
Hobbs  insured  the  ship  on  his  own  account,  and  it  was  lost. 
It  was  objected  that  as  Woodman  was  to  pay  for  the  ship  in  case 
of  loss,  Hobbs  had  no  insurable  interest.    Lord  EUenborough 
said,  *  he  was  not  bound  to  trust  exclusively  to  the  credit  of  Wood- 
man, but  might  likewise  protect  himself  by  insurance.'(2)    If  the  (2)  Hobbt  v. 
agreement  with  Woodman  extended  to  the  loss  of  the  ship  by  Hannam,  3 
the  perils  insured  against  in  the  policy,  this  was  plainly  a  double  Camp.  93. 
insurance ;  but  under  the  form  of  policy  used  in  England,  this 
would  raise  no  objection  to  the  claun  of  the  assured. 

An  agreement  by  the  charterer  to  insure  the  ship,  has  been 
held  to  give  him  an  insurable  interest,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
agreement  to  pay  for  her  if  lost.  The  court  said, '  the  assured 
must  have  a  bona  fide  interest,  but  that  interest  may  exist  with- 
out a  legal  title  to  the  property. '(3)  (3)  Bartlett& 

al.  r.  Walter, 
13  Mais;  Rep. 
*  .  -67. 

Section  11.    Interest  in  Freight. 

The  owner  of  a  ship,  navigated  on  his  account,  has  an  insur- 
able interest  in  the  freight.  In  regard  to  the  commencement  of 
this  interest,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  it  commences  not  only  by 
the  vessel's  sailing  with  the  cargo  on  board,  but  also  when 
the  owner,  having  goods  ready  to  ship,  or  a  contract  with  ano- 
ther person  for  freight,  has  commenced  the  voyage,  or  incurred 
expenses  and  taken  steps  towards  earning  the  freight.  But  if 
the  ship  is  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  and  expenses 
have  not  been  incuiTed  towards  earning  the  freight,  as  where  the 
ship  is  lost  while  careening,  and  before  she  is  ready  to  take  the 
cargo  on  board,(4)  the  interest  in  the  freight  has  not  commenced.  (4)  Ton.ire  r. 

Mr.  Justice  Hosmer  says,  '  Freight  sometimes  denotes  the  Watu,  s  Sir. 
compensation  for  the  use  of  a  ship,  and  sometimes  a  cpmpensa- 
tion  for  the  transportation  of  merchandize.   When  the  vessel  Ls 
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hired,  so  soon  as  the  voyage  is  entered  on,  the  right  to  freight 
commences.  So  soon  as  the  ship  breaks  ground,  the  hire  of  the 
ship  is  at  risk,  and  constitutes  a  legal  subject  of  insurance.  If 
the  freight  be  derivable  from  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dize, the  right  commences  when  the  goods  are  put  on  board ;  or, 
at  farthest,  when  a  part  have  been  received,  and  the  rest  are 
ready  to  be  shipped.'(l) 

Insurance  being  effected  on  the  freight  of  a  ship  chartered  to 
go  to  Teneriffe,  and  there  take  a  cargo  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  ship  being  lost  on  the  voyage  to  Teneriffe,  before  the  cargo 
was  taken  on  board  under  the  charterparty,  it  was  objected  that 
the  insurable  interest  had  not  commenced  at  the  time  of  the 
loss.  It  was  however  held  that  the  interest  had  commenced, 
and  Lord  Kenyon  said,  ^  it  now  seems  admitted  that  if  the  con- 
tract had  its  inception,  if  any  thing  were  done  under  it  by  the 
assured,  bis  right  to  freight  commenced.X2) 

It  was  again  held  in  the  same  court,  where  the  freight  was 
valued  at  1 500/.  and  goods  had  been  put  on  board,  of  which 
the  freight  would  have  been  500/.  the  rest  of  the  cargo  being 
ready  to  be  shipped,  when  the  vessel  was  driven  from  her  moor- 
ings and  lost,  that  the  insurable  interest  in  the  Tjoholt  freight  had 
accrued,  and  the  assured  was  entitled  to  the  whole  sum  insur- 
ed.(3) 

In  a  case  upon  a  policy  on  freight  '  from  New  York  to  Wil- 
mington, and  thence  to  fearbadoes,'  the  assured  had  bought  a 
careo  of  staves,  which  were  to  be  taken  on  board  at  Wilmington, 
had  not  the  vessel  been  lost  on  the  way  thither.  Mr.  Justice 
Washington  held  that  the  interest- in  the  whole  freight  commenc- 
ed, at  the  time  of  the  vessel's  sailing  from  New  York.(4) 

'  The  freight  of  goods  laden  or  to  be  laden'  being  insured,  a 
part  of  a  cargo  was  taken  on  board  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  ship 
was  proceeding  towards  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  with  funds 
on  board  to  purchase  salt  there  to  make  up  the  cargo,  when  she 
was  lost.  It  was  held  that  the  insurable  interest  had  commenc- 
ed only  in  respect  to  the  goods  shipped  at  Gibraltar.(5) 

An  open  policy  was  made  on  the  freight  of  the  ship  Marquis 
of  Lansdown,  at  and  from  Dominica  to  London,  the  owner  of 
which  had  a  charterparty  for  a  full  freight,  outward  and  home- 
ward, or  for  dead  freight,  if  a  cargo  should  not  be  supplied, 
and  while  the  ship  lay  at  Dominica  ready  to  take  on  board  the 
cargo,  she  was  captured.  Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  the  exist- 
ence of  the  charterparty,  giving  an  entirety  to  the  contract  of 
freight,  was  decisive,  the  voyage  having  once  commenced.'(6) 

In  the  case  of  insurance  on  freight  and  passage  money,  from 
India  to  Europe,  a  contract  for  the  freight  of  goods  and  the  pas- 
sages of  40  invalids  had  been  made,  and  the  ship  had  been  alter- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  the  passengers,  and  a  greater  part 
of  the  goods  had  been  taken  on  board,  when  the  ship  was  lost ; 
it  was  held  that  the  owner  had  an  interest  in  the  whole  freight 
and  passage  money,  at  the  time  of  the  loss.(7) 

The  freight  of  the  ship  Cheswick,  at  and  from  any  ports  in 
Ilayti  to  Liverpool,  being  insured  in  a  valued  policy,  the  ship 
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was  lost  bj  the  perils  of  the  seas,  when  she  had  discharged  a 
part  of  her  outward  cargo,  and  taken  in  55  bales  of  cotton  of 
her  homeward  car^o,  at  Jaquemel,  and  was  proceeding  thence 
to  Aux  Cajes,  to  discharge  the  rest  of  her  outward,  and  take  in 
the  rest  of  her  homeward  cargo.  Upon  these  facts.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said,  *  In  every  action  on  such  a  policy,  evidence  is  giv- 
en, eimer  that  goods  were  put  on  board,  from  the  carriage  of 
which  freight  would  result,  or  that  there  was  some  contract  under 
which  the  owner,  if  the  voyage  were  not  stopped  by  the  perils 
insured  against,  would  have  been  entitled  to  freight/  The  owner 
had  no  charterparty  or  other  contract  for  freight,  but  goods 
were  on  board  sufficient  to  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  home- 
ward cargo,  that  were  saved  and  afterwards  bartered  for  goods, 
which  would  have  completed  the  homeward  cargo.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  assured  should  recover  only  the  freight  of  the  55 
bales  of  cotton.(l)  H)  Forbes  v. 

In  a  case  precisely  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  the  owners  AipinwaU,  18 
had  a  charterparty  for  supplying  a  full  cargo,  only  half  of  which  ^J^^* 
had  been  actually  taken  in  when  the  loss  happened,  the  other  Forbei «. 
half  being  ready  to  be  put  on  board,  it  was  decided  that  an  in-  Cowie,  i 
surable  interest  m  the  whole  freight  had  accrued,  and  the  assur-  Camp.  6«0. 
cd  l^covered  the  amount  at  which  it  was  valued.(2)  («)  Davidson 

The  Supreme  Court  in  New  York  has  recognized  the  principle  Ji^^'^s^s^jJ 
which  governed  the  preceding  case,  namely,  that  the  owner  of 
the  ship  having  a  charterparty,  by  which  a  freight  is  secured, 
has  an  insurable  interest  as  soon  as  he  has  done  something  under 
the  charterparty,  and  is  ready  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  it 
on  his  part.  The  owner  of  the  ship  Olive-Branch  let  her  by 
charterparty  for  a  voyage  from  Bourdeaux  to  New  York,  Buenos 
Ayres,and  back  to  EJurope,  for  the  entire  sum  of  18,000  dollars. 
The  ship  had  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  pfosecution  of  the 
voyage,  where  she  was  detained  by  an  embareo,  after  her  cargo 
had  been  discharged,  and  before  the  cargo  lor  Buenos  Ayres 
was  put  on  boaro.  Chief  Justice  Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  said,  ^  the  risk  had  attached  on  the  whole  freignt.  The 
charterparty  gave  an  entirety  to  the  contract  of  freignt.'(3)       (3)  Living- 

According  to  Lord  EUenborough's  instruction  to  the  jury,  it  "ton  r.  Col. 
will  make  no  difference  whether  the  agreement  to  supply  a  cargo  j^^^^. 
or  to  pay  freight,  is  in  writing,  or  under  seal,  or  only  verbal. 
The  freight  of  the  ship  Jane  had  been  insured  at  and  from  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands'to  London.  She  had  taken  on  board  150 
bags  of  orchella  weed,  which  was  only  a  part  of  a  cargo,  at  St. 
Nicholas,  where  she  was  wrecked.  No  contract  to  supply  the 
rest  of  the  cargo  was  proved.  The  judge  said, '  if  a  contract 
had  been  proved  for  supplying  the  snip  with  a  full  cargo  at  a 
stipulated  rate  of  freight,  it  would  have  appeared  that,  by  the 
event  which  has  happened,  the  assureds  had  been  deprived  of  a 
profif  which  they  must  otherwise  certainly  have  received,  and 
they  would  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  underwriters  for  a  full 
indemnity.  Nor  should  I  have  considered  it  material  whether 
the  contract  were  or  were  not  under  seal,  or  whether  it  was 
written  or  merely  verbal.   For  ought  that  appears,  the  person 
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Camp.  441. 
See  sdio  Mo- 
•et  V.  Pratt,  4 
Camp.  397. 


(2)  De  Lon- 
guemere  v. 
The  PhoBD. 
Ins.  Co.  10 
Johni.  127; 
The  lame  v. 
The  N.  York 
Fire  Ini.  Co. 
lOJohna.201. 


(3)  Dayy  v. 
Hallett,  3 
Caioes,  19. 

(4)  Curling  v. 
Long,  IB.Sl 
V.  636. 

(^)  Meitaer  v. 
Gillipsie,  11 
Vei.  629. 

The  interest 
of  personi 
other  than  the 
ownen,  in 
freight. 


(6)  Puller  r. 
Staniforth,  11 
£ast,232; 
Puller  V. 
Halliday,  12 
Eaat^  494. 


(7)  Sanson  v. 
Ball,  4  Dal. 
459;  Mac- 
kenzie r. 
Shedden,  2 
Camp.  431. 


who  was  to  supply  the  cargo  might  have  refused  to  send  on 
board  another  bag  without  subjecting  himself  to  an  action.^  He 
was  accordingly  of  opinion  that  an  insurable  interest  in  only  the 
150  bags  on  board  had  accrued  at  the  time  of  the  loss.(l) 

Insurance  being  made  on  the  freight  of  the  ship  Etheta  from 
New  York  to  Sisal,  or  some  other  port  in  the  province  of  Yucatan 
and  back, '  carried  or  not  carried,'  the  ship,  after  taking  in  a  part 
of  her  cargo  at  Silam,  was  driven  on  shore  and  lost.  The  rest 
of  the  cargo  had  been  purchased  and  the  export  duty  paid,  and 
it  was  ready  to  be.  shipped,  and  would  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
unfavourable  weather,  when  the  ship  was  lost.  The  judees  say, 
'  as  the  freight  was  valued  at  the  sum  insured, "  carried  or  not 
carried,''  the  assured  is  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss, 
notwithstanding  a  full  car^  was  not  on  board.'(2) 

By  the  preceding  case  it  appears,  that  if  the  assured  has  done 
something  towards  earning  the  freight,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  earning  it  except  the  perils  insured  against,  his  interest 
in  the  whole  freight  has  commenced.  The  judees  distinguish 
this  case  from  Forbes  v.  Aspinwall  before  cited,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  part  of  the  careo,  not  on  board,  was  procured  and 
ready  to  be  put  on  board.  They  say  this  is  precisely  the  case 
of  Mjontgomery  r.  Eggington  cited  above.  Mr.  J  ustice  kent  said, 
in  another  case,  that  an  *  inchoate  right  to  freight'  constitutes  an 
insurable  interest.(3)  According  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Eyre,^  if  the  goods  be  so  situated  as  to  create  a  well  eround* 
ed  expectation  of  freight  being  realized,  freight  is  insurable.'(4) 

The  same  question  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  insurable 
interest  occurs  in  respect  to  persons  ha  vine  an  interest  in  the 
freight,  other  than  the  owners  of  the  vessel  ;(5)  and  it  is  to  be 
inquired  besides  what  persons  have  such  an  interest.  The  char- 
terer who  agrees  absoluteljjr  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  use  of 
the  ship  during  a  certain  time,  or  for  a  specified  voyage,  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  freight.  He  alone  is  interested  in  the 
earnings  of  the  vessel  for  the  time  agreed  upon,  since  he  agrees 
to  pay  the  stipulated  amount,  whether  the  vessel  earns  freignt  or 
not.  The  charterer  of  a  ship  from  the  port  of  London  to  Rus- 
sia and  back,  agreed  that  in  case  the  discharging  of  the  out- 
ward cargo,  or  the  shipping  of  a  return  cargo,  should  not  be 
permitted,  he  would  pay  the  owner  2500/.  on  the  return  of  the 
vessel  to  London.  The  court  held  that  this  agreement  gave  the 
charterer  an  insurable  interest  in  the  freight,  to  that  amount.(6) 
The  risk  insured  against,  was  that  of  the  Russian  government's 
not  allowing  the  outward  cargo  to  be  discharged.  The  case 
does  not  therefore  show  that  the  charterer  had  an  interest,  that 
he  might  have  insured  against  sea-risks;  these  still  remained 
with  the  owner,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  might 
not  still  protect  his  freight  against  these  by  a  policy  on  his  own 
account.  The  owner  and  cnarterer  had  therefore  each  of  them 
an  insurable  interest  in  the  freight,  in  respect  to  the  risks  to 
which  they  were  severally  liable.  But  if  the  charterer  agrees 
absolutely  to  pay  freight,  he  has  an  insurable  interest  in  it  in 
respect  to  all  risks.(7) 
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If  a  person  sells  a  ship,  reserving  the  use  of  it  for  a  certain  (i)  Riley  v. 
voyage  or  time,  he  seems  to  stand  precisely  in  the  place  of  a  i>«Uileld,  7 
charterer,  and  to  have  a  similar  msurable  interest.(l) 

The  freight  of  a  part  of  a  voyage  may  be  insured.    A  ship  The  freicht  oC 
sailed  from  St.  Ubes  for  Gottenburg,  but  was  to  put  into  Ports-  a  part  of  a 
mouth  for  convoy.   The  freight  was  insured  from  St.  Ubes  to 
Portsmouth.    Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  there  is  no  doubt  that  a     ""'^  ' 
party  may  insure  his  ship  or  goods  for  a  part  of  a  voyage ;  I 
cannot  conceive  why  he  may  not  insure  freight  in  the  same  man-      ^^^^  ^^^^ 
ner.   There  is  no  case  wnich  intimates  the  contrary,  except  (sj  Taylor 
Murdock  r.  Potls,(2)  which  is  inconsistent  with  all  the  other  Wiiion,  is 
cases.X3)  3t4. 

If  the  owner  of  the  ship  advances  money  for  wages  or  charges,  Ezpenwt  in- 
he  has  an  insurable  interest  in  consequence  ;(a)  and  the  same  curred  on  ac- 
holds  true  of  the  charlerer.(4)  ^ySe'^mty 

It  has  been  held  that  the  advance  of  money  by  the  charterer  giye  an  inte- 
of  the  ship  for  the  expenses  of  the  vessel,  constitutes  no  insurable  reit  in  freight, 
interest  in  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  nor,  in  respect  to  the  risks  of 
the  voyage,  in  the  money  so  advanced,  unless  the  charterer  is  ^l"^/' 
to  lose  the  money  advanced  in  case  of  the  vessel's  not  earning  459. 
freight,  or  in  some  other  event.  Bailey,  J.  said, '  if  the  charter- 
party  had  clearly  expressed  that  the  money  advanced  should  be 
in  part  payment  of  freight,  then  the  loss  of  the  ship  would  produce 
to  the  freighter  a  loss  of  the  money  advanced,  and  he  would 
have  an  insurable  interest.'   But  if  he  still  might  recover  the 
money  of  the  owners,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  he 
was  held  not  to  have  an  insurable  interest.(5)  But  if  the  freight  (5)  Manifieid 
when  earned,  was  to  be  a  fund  out  of  which  the  freighter  was  ^ 
to  be  repaid,  an^  he  had  a  control  over  that  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose,  why  had  he  not  the  same  insurable  interest  in  the  freight,  son  v.  TSiaj. 
that  a  mortfi^agee  has,  or  that  a  creditor  has  in  the  life  of  his      ^«  Co, 
debtor?  tCa»p.6«6. 


Section  12.    Interest  in  Fishing  Voyages. 

In  fishing  voyages  the  insurable  interest  consists  of  the  vessel, 
outfits,  and  fare,  catchtngs^  or  stock.  In  whaling  voyages  the  out- 
fits are  supplied  wholly  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  The 
men  ship  upon  shares,  or  lays^  each  one  being  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage.  They  accord- 
ingly have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  cargo  as  soon  as  it  is  on 
board.  This  interest  is,  however,  rarely,  if  ever,  insured  by 
the  men  themselves,  but  sometimes  is  so  by  the  assignees  of  the 
shares.  The  bsurance  is  not  that  a  cargo  shall  be  obtained, 
which  would  in  efiect  be  a  guaranty  that  wages  should  be  real- 
ized, but  it  is  upon  the  cargo  obtained,  and  is  therefore  similar 
to  an  insurance  of  goods  purchased  by  a  mariner,  or  received 
by  him  as  wages. 

(a)  Salvador  v.  Hopkins,  3  Burr.  1707  ;  Bell  r.  Bell,  2  Camp.  476. 
Though  SiiTken  v,  Allnutt,  1  M.  &  S.  39,  seems  to  be  contrary ;  but 
tht  facts  do  not  appear  distinctly. 
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In  cod-fishing  voyages,  as  they  are  conducted  in  the  United 
States,  the  outfits  consist  of  the  great  and  the  small  general. 
The  great  general  is  suppliejd  wholly  by  the  owners,  and  includes 
the  salt  for  curing  the  nsh,  the  bait,  premium  of  insurance,  and 
some  other  small  articles  and  emenses.  The  small  general  ii 
supplied  by  each  man  for  himself,  and  consists  mostly  of  the 
provisions  and  fuel.  The  insurable  interest  of  the  owners  ac* 
cordingly  consists  of  their  interest  in  the  vessel,  the  great  general^ 
and  their  proportion  of  the  fare,  or  stocky  which  is  customarily 
one  Quarter,  or,  including  the  expense  of  curing  the  fish,  three 
eightns.(a)  The  interest  of  the  men  in  the  proceeds  of  these 
voyages  is  rarely  insured. 

Vova^es  in  mackerel-fishing  are  conducted  in  a  similar  way, 
and  the  interests  of  the  several  parties  are  not  unlike  those  m 
a  cod-fishing  voyage. 


Section  13.    Interest  in  Reinsurance. 


Reinsurance  is  an  illustration  of  the  distinction  between  an 
insurable  interest,  and  a  property  in  the  subject  to  which  the 
insurance  relates.  An  underwriter,  by  subscribing  a  policy, 
acquires  no  interest  in  the  subject  insured,  yet  he  acquires  an 
insurable  interest,  and  having  rendered  himself  directly  liable 
to  loss  from  certain  perils,  may  stipulate  to  be  indemnifieci  against 
those  perils.  His  interest,  however,  exists  only  in  relation  to 
the  perils  against  which  he  has  insured  in  the  original  policy. 
The  English  law  forbids  reinsurance, '  unless  the  insurer  shall 
(1)19  Geo.  be  insolvent,  become  bankrupt,  or  die;'(l)  aftid  this  statute  is 
II.  c  37.       construed  to  extend  to  reinsurance  of  foreigners  ;(2)  but  it  b  al- 

n^tcher  2  '^wed  in  France,  and  is  frequent  in  the  United  States. 
T.  R.  161.'  Upon  the  same  principle,  on  which  an  insurer  has  an  interest 
that  may  be  the  subject  of  reinsurance,  it  has  been  held  that 
the  owners  of  a  vessel  who  were  answerable  for  any  loss  by  the 
fault  of  boatmen  employed  in  bringing  the  cargo  from  the  shore 
to  the  vessel,  might  insure  the  goods  against  that  risk.  This 
liability  gave  them  an  insurable  interest  in  the  goods,  in  respect 
(3)  VSTalkert.  to  that  risk.(3) 


MaiUand,  5 
B.  Si  A.  171 


Section  14.    Interest  in  Lives. 


One  who  is  directly  liable  to  a  loss  by  the  death  of  any  per- 
son, has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  such  person.  A  credi- 

(a)  The  owners  usually  supply  the  men  with  more  or  less  of  the 
mall  general^  and  as  they  depend  wholly  upon  the  proceeds  of  the 
voyage  for  payment,  it  is  understood,  by  some  persons  conversant  in 
this  business,  that  they  have  an  insurable  interest  to  the  amount  of 
the  tmall  general  supplied  by  them,  though  the  price  is  in  fact  le- 
gally and  absolutely  due  from  the  men:  But  it  admits  of  some 
doubt  whether  they  can  insure  except  in  behalf  of  the  men. 
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tor  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  his  debtor,  as  far  as 
he  is  liable  to  any  loss  by  his  death.   ^  The  policy,'  says  Lord 
Mansfield,  'maybe  considered  a  collateral  security  for  the 
debt,Xl)  and  therefore  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  >(i)  stackpool 
policy  upon  the  interest  of  a  mortgagee.   Lord  Kenyon  mstruct- 
ed  the  jury,  in  case  of  a  debt  due  from  Lord  Newnaven  to  An-  Sj2rti?77j. 
derson  ana  Mitchell,  and  an  agreement  between  Anderson  and 
Mitchell,  on  a  settlement  of  accounts,  that  the  debt  should  ^  re- 
main to  the  account  of  Mitchell  oni^,'  that  Anderson  ^11  had  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  the  debtor.(2)   But  it  does  not  (t)  Anderton 
appear  what  interest  Anderson  could  have.  wu 
This  interest,  like  any  other,  must  be  a  lesal  one ;  a  note  pj^^^^f  ^ 

S'ven  for  money  won  at  play,  gives  no  insurable  interest  in  the 
'e  of  the  maker,  the  debt  being  illegal,  and  the  note  void.(3)  (s^  Dwjer  *. 
Mr.  Justice  Buller  intimated  to  the  jury,  that  the  holder  of  the  Ed»e»  Marrfu 
note  of  an  infant  had  an  msurable  mterest  in  his  life,  for  he 
might  not  avoid  the  note.(4)   In  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  other  (4)*ib. 
subjects  of  insurance,  an  interest  contingent  in  itself,  and  that 
might  be  defeated,  or  might  not  have  been  of  any  value  to  the 
assured,  is  still  a  good  insurable  interest.    A  young  woman  who 
'  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  supported  and  educated 
at  the  expense  of  her  brother,  who  stood  towards  her  in  locopth 
rentisy  was  held  to  have  an  insurable  interest  in  his  life;'  and 
P^ker,  C.  J.  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  a  policy  ef- 
fected by  a  child  upon  the  life  of  a  father,  who  depended  on 
some  fund,  terminable  by  his  death,  to  8uf|x>rt  the  child,  would 
never  be  questioned.Y5)  (5)  Lord  r. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ASSURLD. 


In  many  policies  the  assured  is  so  described  that  any  per- 
son may  be  comprehended,  and  avail  himself  of  the  •ontract, 
by  proving  his  interest,  and  showing  that  the  policy  was  intend- 
ed for  him.  Different  forms  of  expression  are  adopted  for  this 
purpose.  In  England,  insurance  appears  to  be  made  most  fre- 
quently in  the  name  of  the  broker,  who  causes  himself  to  be  in- 
sured on  an  interest,  ^  as  well  in  his  own  name  as  in  the  name 
and  names  of  all  persons  whatsoever  to  whom  the  same  may  in 
any  way  appertain.^  The  same  form  is  often  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  a  shorter  one  of  like  import,  in  which  the  party  ef- 
fecting the  policy,  is  insured  for  ^  himself  and  whom  it  may  con- 
cern.' At  Marseilles  the  policy  was  formerly  expressed  to  be 
made  for  ^  such  person  as  should  be  thereafter  named.'  At  Ham- 
burgh the  losses  under  a  poUcy  were  made  payable  to  ^  the 
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(1)  Ord.  of 
Hamb.  tit.  1. 
8.  4.  2  Mag. 
211. 


(2)  1  Emer. 
47.  c.  2.  8.  4. 

(3)  Pray  r. 
Edie,  1  T.  R, 
314. 

(4)  c.  11.8. 4, 


Pray  v. 


313. 

(6)  25  Geo. 
HI.  c.  44  ;  1 
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(7)  Pray  r. 
Edie,  1  T.  R. 
313. 

(8)  Wilton  V. 
Reaston, 
Park,  20. 

(9)  28  Geo. 
III.  c.  56. 


(10)  De  Vig. 
nierr.  Swan^ 
son,  1  B.  &  P. 
346.  n. ; 
Wolff  r. 
Horncastle,  1 
B.&  P.  316. 


(11)  Lncena 
r.  Craufurd,  3 
B.  &  P.  75. 

(12)  Ru88ell 
i?.N.E.M.Tn8. 
Co.  4  Mass. 
Rep.  82. 
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bearer.Xl)  Other  general  forms  of  expression  of  similar  im- 
port, have  been  used  at  different  places  for  the  same  purpose. 

By  these  forms  the  assured  might  be  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  underwriter,  and  they  were  equivalent  to  the 
practice  of  subscribing  policies  in  blank,  as  was  formerly  done 
at  Marseilles,(2)  and  also  in  England.(3)  The  practice  of  in- 
suring for  whom  it  might  concern  was  adopted,  says  Emeri- 
gon,(4)  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  name  of  the  party  in- 
terested, and  keeping  his  commercial  enterprises  secret.  On 
this  account  the  insurers  in  England  complained,  that  'policies 
were  so  loose  that  an  underwriter  had  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  nature  of  the  thing  insured,  or  who  the  persons  were 
for  whom  he  insured.'(5)  Accordingly  a  statute  was  made  in 
1785,  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  assured  should  be 
described  in  the  policy .(6)  This  statute  was  intended  to  secure 
to  the  underwriter  a  knowledge  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was 
contracting.  But  soon  after  it  went  into  operation,  an  under- 
writer took  advantage  of  it  to  evade  his  contract,  on  the  ground 
that  the  agent,  in  whose  name  the  insurance  had  been  cnected, 
was  not  described  as  such  in  the  policy.  In  that  case.  Lord 
Mansfield  intimated  a  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  the  law.(7) 
Another  policy  was  evaded  under  the  same  law,  because  it  was 
made  for  W.  Wilton,  and  *  the  other  owners they  not  being 
named.(8)  Another  statute  was  then  made  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  first,  which  required  only  the  name  of  the  person 
interested,  or  that  of  his  agent,  to  be  inserted.(9)  As  the  agent 
needs  not  to  be  described  as  such  under  this  statute,  it  does  not 
secure  to  the  underwriter  a  knowledge  of  the  party  actually  in- 
terested.(lO)  This  was  in  effect  repealing  the  first  statute,  and 
no  reason  appears  why  it  should  not  be  repealed ;  since  the 
inconvenience,  if  any  existed,  seemed  to  be  very  much  within 
the  power  of  the  underwriters  to  remedy,  without  the  aid  of  an 
act  of  parliament ;  if  they  wished  to  know  what  and  for  whom 
they  insured,  they  might  have  refused  to  sign  a  policy  in  which 
the  assured  and  the  subject  were  not  sufiiciently  described. 

Such  a  restriction  as  the  insurers  seemed  to  desire,  would  be 
inconvenient  in  its  operation,  as  abridgments  of  the  liberty  of 
contracting  are  apt  to  be,  in  general.  Where  an  agent  holds 
goods,  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  actual  owner,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Dutch  prizes,(l  1)  and  where 
one  agent  consigns  goods  to  another  without  advising  the  con- 
signee that  he  holds  them  as  agent;(12)  the  consignee  may  be 
able  to  give  the  underwriters  information  of  all  the  facts  mate- 
rial to  the  risk,  yet  if  such  a  law  were  in  force  as  that  which 
the  insurers  desu-ed  before  the  statute  25  Geo.  III.  c.  44,  he 
could  not  insure. 

A  policy  in  the  name  of  a  particular  person  with  the  clause, 
*ybr  whom  it  may  concern^  or  other  equivalent  words,  will  be  en- 
forced to  protect  the  interest  of  any  person  in  whose  behalf  it 
was  intcnoed,  and  by  whose  authority  it  was  effected.(a) 


(a)  The  assured  may  be  answerable  over  for  the  amount  recoTer- 
ed  on  a  policy  made  in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  benefit ;  as  in 
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It  must  appear  that. the  policy  was  made  in  behalf  of  a  per- 
son, for,  otherwise,  though  ne  has  an  interest  corresponding  to  that 
described  in  the  policy,  it  will  not  be  covered.  Where  the  as- 
sured, supposing  3000  dollars  to  be  shipped  on  his  account  in 
the  West  Indies,  insured  that  sum  in  his  own  name,  for  whom 
it  might  concern,  and  it  turned  out  that  only  the  sum  of  1152 
dollars  was  shipped  on  his  account,  but  another  person,  Bodwy, 
having  money  on  board  the  vessel,  wished  to  recover  his  loss 
under  the  same  policy  with  the  consent,  no  doubt,  of  the  person 
m  whose  name  it  was  made ;  Mr.  Justice  Washington  was  against 
his  claim,  on  the  ground  that  he  neither  procured  the  insurance 
himself,  nor  authorized  any  other  person  to  do  it.(l)  (i)  Bodwj  r. 

A  policy  was  effected  on  the  schooner  Chance,  at  and  from  Un.  Im.  Co. 
Trinidad  to  New  York,  by  Steinback,  for  account  of  himself,  ^^^^'^^xT 
Milibran,  Murray,  or  whomever  else  it  might  concern.  The  ' 
schooner  was  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  at  the  time  mentioned ' 
in  the  policy,  and  cleared  out  there  for  New  York,  but  actually 
sailed  for  Havana.  She  was  owned  by  Milibran,  who  was  at 
Trinidad  at  the  time,  and  had  nominally  consigned  the  schooner 
and  cargo  to  Steinback,  at  New  York,  at  the  time  of  actually 
sailing  for  Havana.  Steinback  had  funds  in  the  hands  of  Mili- 
bran, and  being  informed  of  the  purchase  of  the  schooner,  sup- 
posed it  might  have  been  made  with  his  funds  and  on  his  ac- 
count. But  Milibran  had  never  given  him  any  information  to 
this  effect,  nor  had  he  requested  Steinback  to  effect  insurance  on 
account  of  any  person.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  written  to 
Havana  for  insurance  on  the  voyage  thither.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  Milibran,  the  owner,  was  named  in  the  policy  as  one 
of  the  assured ;  the  policy  contained,  besides,  the  general  clause, 
far  whoin  it  might  concern^  and  the  vessel  was  at  the  place  sup- 
posed in  the  policy,  so  that  the  risk  at  Trinidad  might  have  at- 
tached within  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  yet  as  it  appeared  that 
Steinback  had  no  interest  himself,  and  was  not  the  agent  of  the 
owner  to  effect  insurance,  and  that  the  policy  was  effected 
through  mistake,  the  court  held  that  the  policy  never  attached, 
and  decided  that  the  premium  should  be  returned.  Three  of 
the  judges  were  of  this  opinion,  but  Kent  J.  dissented,  on  the 
ground  that '  to  permit  Steinback  now  to  deny  that  he  was  agent, 
in  opposition  to  nis  own  act  and  contract,  would  be  opening  a 
door  to  infinite  fraud  and  abuse,  and  would  be  destructive  to 
fair  dealing,  and  to  commercial  confidence,  and  that  the  insurers 
ran  a  risk  on  the  vessel ;  for  if  she  had  been  lost  at  Trinidad, 
and  before  any  orders  to  effect  insurance  for  Havana,  Milibran 
could  have  sued  the  underwriters,  and  they  would  have  been 
left  without  defence/(2)  He  does  not  say  whether  his  opinion  (2)  steinback 
would  have  been  the  same  if  Milibran's  name  had  not  been  in-  Rhineian- 

der,  3  Johns. 
C&s  269 

the  case  of  a  creditor's  insuring  the  life  of  his  debtor  to  whom  he 
charged  the  premium,  where  the  executor  of  the  debtor  paid  the 
debt ;  Lord  Ellenborough  instructed  the  jury  that  the  creditor's  exe- 
cutor should  pay  over  to  the  executor  of  the  debtor,  the  amount  re- 
covered under  the  policy.   Holland  v.  Smith,  6  £sp.  11. 
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serted  in  the  policy.  It  therefore  does  not  appear  whether  he 
was  of  opinion  tliat  one  who  effects  a  policy  for  hunself  or 
*  whom  it  may  concern,'  is  precluded  from  slu)wing  that  he  is 
not  interested  nimself,  and  was  not  authorized  to  effect  the  policy 
as  agent.  His  reasoning,  howeyer,  seems  to  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  this  principle,  which  would  be  attended  with  some  inconye^ 
nience  m  preventing  a  return  of  premium. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  adjudged  that  the  general  descrip 
tion  of  '  whom  it  may  concern,'^  or  other  equivalent  words,  will 
preclude  the  party  effecting  the  policy  from  claiming  a  return  of 
premium  for  want  of  interest,  tnough  property  may  be  at  risk 
answering  to  the  description  in  the  policy.  There  are  strong 
objections  to  establishing  such  a  principle,  since  it  would  be  a 
great  discouragement  to  insuring  in  this  form,  which  is  very  con- 
venient in  practice.  *  What  is  an  insurable  interest  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  difficulty.  Hence  the  advantage  of  a  general  form 
in  naming  the  assm*ed,  and  extending  the  effects  of  the  insur- 
ance as  far  as  the  contract  may  be  found  to  have  been  author- 
ized by  mercantile  usages  ^  thus  comprising  the  cases  of  con- 
signees, factors,  trustees,  and  agents,  and  persons  having  a  quali- 
(1)  Lee  9.     fied  interest  in  the  property .'(1) 

M^-T.^M,  the  case  of  a  policy  upon  a  cargo  in  the  name  of  Law- 
Masi.^Rcp.  reifce,  'and  every  other  person  to  whom,'  &c.  it  appeared 
208,  per  that  Lawrence  owned  one  naif  of  the  cargo,  the  other  naif  of 
Sewall,  J.      which  belonged  to  Thomas  T.  Gault.   They  were  not  general 

Sartners  in  trade.  The  vessel  was  captured  and  carried  into 
[ontserrat,  where  Lawrence's  half  was  condemned,  and  that  of 
Gault  acquitted.  The  whole  cargo  was  worth  10,000  dollars, 
'  the  amount  insured  being  5000  dollars.  If  therefore  the  policy 
was  to  be  considered  as  made  for  both  of  them,  indemmty  for 
only  half  of  the  loss  could  be  recovered;  but  if  for  Lawrence 
alone,  as.  he  contended  that  it  was,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a 
full  indemnity.  The  court  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  go 
out  of  the  policy  to  ascertain  on  whose  account  it  was  made. 
Three  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  from  the  facts  proved, 
that  the  policy  was  intended  by  Lawrence  to  protect  the  joint 
interest,  and  that  Gault  could  compel  him  to  carry  to  their  joint 
credit  what  should  be  recovered  in  the  suit.  Kent,  C.  J.  and 
Thompson,  J.  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  the  insurance  rather 
appeared  from  the  policy  itself  to  be  made  for  Lawrence  only, 
(S)  Lawrence  ana  that  the  underwriters  so  considered  it.(2) 
c  ^^"^ioi  ^  earlier  case  in  the  same  court,  on  a  policy  effected  by 

'  Lawrence  and  Whitney, '  as  well  in  their  own  names,  as  for  and 
in  the  name  and  names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons,' 
on  the  cargo  of  the  schooner  Nymph,  of  which  they  owned  a 
third  part,  the  question  was  made,  whether  the  insurance  was 
on  one  third  of  the  cargo  or  the  whole.  They  claimed  the  be- 
nefit of  the  policy  for  themselves,  to  cover  their  part  of  the  car- 
go, and  Mr.  Justice  Radcliff  said,  ^  it  appears  that  the  insurance 
(3)  Lawrence  ^^s  in  fact  so  intended.X^) 

V.  Van  Home,  Under  a  policy  described  to  be  '  for  G.  F.  Straas  and  others, 
iCamef,S76.  of  Richmond,  ^  as  well  in  his  own  name,'  fix.  it  was  decided 
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that  persons  residing  out  of  Richmond  might  be  included,  and 
also  that  belligerents  nught  be  so,  though  persons  residing  at 
Richmond  at  the  time  were  neutrals«(l)  (i)  Hodi 

From  these  cases  it  seems  that  a  policy  containing  this  general  t.  Mar.  i 
description  may  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  person  efiecting  it,  Co.6Cranch, 
or  to  that  of  any  other  person  for  whom  ne  intends  it,  and  (2)Raathv. 
who  has  requested  him  to  effect  it,  or  adopts  it  when  made.  Thompson,  13 
The  adoption  of  the  policy  by  the  party  for  whom  it  was  in-  East,  274 ; 
tended  before,  and  in  many  cases,  at  least,  if  not  in  all,  even  ou$^r^  2 
after  a  loss,  is  equivalent  to  his  previous  order  for  insurance.(2)  m.  k.  S.  485 ; 
And  Emerigon  isof  opinion(3)  that  where  the  owner  of  pro-  steinbackr. 
perty,  in  whose  behalf  insurance  has  been  effected  without  his  ^^^^cai! 
request,  is  informed  of  the  insurance,  and  returns  no  answer,  ^81  per  Kent, 
this  is  a  sufficient  ratification  of  the  contract,  to  give  the  insur-  C.  i. 
ers  a  claim  for  the  premium.  W    ^  P« 

If  a  policy  does  not  contaip  this  general  clause,  no  others  than      c.  .  s.  . 
those  named  as  the  assured,  or  on  whose  account  it  is  expressed  If  there  is  no 
to  be  made,  can  avail  themselves  of  it.   J.  F.  Dumas,  ^  by  his  general  clause 
agent  Watkins,  caused  himself  to  be  insured  in  the  sum  of  6000  ^^^^ij^d^*^^ 
dollars  on  the  freight  of  the  brieantine  Rose,^  which  was  the  only^to  the  in- 
joint  property  of  Dumas  and  J.  W.  Foussatt ;  hwi  it  does  not  ap-  terest  of  the 
pear  that  they  were  general  partners.   The  freight  was  lost,  named, 
and  the  assured  claimed  to  recover  the  whole  loss  under  this 
policy.    But  it  was  decided*  that  he  could  recover  only  to  the 
amount  of  his  own  interest.(4)  (4)  Damas  r. 

The  same  point  had  been  previously  decided  in  a  case  in  Jones,  4  Mass. 
which  John  Boonen  Graves  was  insured  in  the  sum  of  ^  10,000  ^^P* 
dollars  on  property  on  board  of  the  ship  Northern  Liberties,  as 
property  might  appear,'  without  any  other  description  of  the 
assured.   The  cargo  belonged  equally  to  Graves  and  Barne- 
well,  who  were  not  general  partners.   It  appeared  that  Graves 
intended  to  cover  Bamewelrs  interest  as  well  as  his  own ;  but 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  if 
such  was  to  be  the  effect  of  the  instrument,  the  contract  ought 
to  have  been  so  expressed  as  to  show  that  the  interest  of  some 
other  person  than  Graves  was  secured.   The  words  as  property 
wuhf  iqtpear,  seem  to  restrict  the  general  terms  of  the  policy  to 
the  interest  of  the  person  named  in  it.X^)  In  giving  the  opinion  (5)  Graves  v. 
of  the  court  in  Massachusetts  on  the  same  point,  Mr.  Justice  Bos.  Mar.  In«. 
Sewall  said,  ^  no  case  can,  I  believe,  be  imagined,  where  the  Co^  s^f^^^^i 
maxim  expressio  unius  tst  exclusio  alteriusj  applies  more  empha- 
tically than  in  naming  the  assured  in  a  policy  of  insurance.X6)  (6)  Pearsons. 
And  where  the  policy  was  expressed  to  be  *  for  account  of  Mun-  to^d,  6  Mass. 
go  Mackay,^  Kent,  J.  said,  it '  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  ^N^Kei^bler. 

property  was  his.'(7)  Rhinelander,' 

Where  John  Murray  and  Sons  owned  two  thirds  of  a  cargo,  3  Johns.  Cas. 
and  had  advanced  money  on  the  other  third,  to  be  repaid  out  of 
the  proceeds,  which  the  owner  of  that  third  had  directed  to  be 
remitted  to  London,  and  ordered  his  correspondent  there  to  pass 
to  the.  credit  of  Murray  and  Sons,  a  policy  was  effected  by 
Murray  and  Sons,  expressed  to  be  for  *  tnemselves,'  without  any 
general  description  to  intimate  that  others  were  concerned,  but 
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Whether  part- 
nerthip  pro- 
perty may  be 
insured  in  the 
name  of  one 
partner. 

(1)  Lawrence 
V.  Sebor,  2 
Games,  203. 
See  also 
Holmes  v. 
Unit.  Ins. 
Co.  2  Johns. 
Cat.  329. 


(?)  2  Cranch, 
44Q. 

The  policy 
can  be  applied 
only  to  the  in- 
terest for 
which  it  was 
intended. 


(3)  Toppan  v. 
Atkinson,  2 
Mass.  Rep. 
366. 


intended  by  them  to  apply  to  the  whole  cargo ;  it  was  adjudged' 
that  only  their  own-  interest  was  insured.(a) 

Chief  Justice  Kent,  however,  says, '  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  partner  has  such  interest  in  the  entirety  of  the  cargo  as 
to  enable  him  separately  to  insure  it,  and  that  an  averment  that 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  property  to  the  amount  of  the  insur- 
ance, is  supported  by  proof  of  a  partnership  interest  to  that 
amount.'(l)  But  he  thought  if  the  partnership  was  confined  to 
a  particular  adventure,  one  partner  could  not  insiu'e  the  whole 
property  in  his  own  name.  This  distinction  is  difficult  of  appli- 
cation, since  every  partnership  is  more  or  less  limited,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  how  general  it  must  be,  to  give  each 
partner  an  insurable  interest  m  the  partnership  propert;^  to 
Its  full  value.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  makes  no  such  distinction ; 
he  says, '  under  no  rule  of  proceeding  on  a  special  contract, 
could  the  interest  of  a  copartnership  be  given  in  evidence  on 
an  averment  of  individual  interest,  or  the  averment  of  the  inte- 
rest of  a  company  be  supported  by  a  special  contract  relating 
in  its  terms  to  one  individual.'(2) 

A  question  has  arisen  in  respect  to  the  application  of  policies 
eflSected  by  persons,  having  an  insurable  interest  in  the  subject, 
but  of  a  description  different  from  that  which  they  intended  to 
insure  at  the  time  of  making  the  policy,  where  the  policy  would 
attach,  if  considered  as  applicable  to  one  interest,  but  would  fail 
in  regard  to  the  other.  Amos  Toppan  of  Newburyport,  expect- 
ing that  his  correspondents,  Winchester  and  Howard,  of  Frede- 
ricksburgh,  would  ship  goods  on  his  account,  effected  a  policy  on 
the  cargo  of  the  schooner  Charlotte.  The  vessel  haa,  in  lact, 
sailed  for  Newburyport  at  the  time  the  policy  was  made,  having 
on  board  a  cargo  shipped  by  Winchester  and  Co.  on  their  own 
account,  consigned  to  Toppan,  of  which,  however,  he  was  not 
informed  until  after  he  had  news  of  a  loss.  But  with  the  infor- 
mation of  the  shipment  he  had  orders  to  insiu*e.  Toppan  was 
the  general  agent  of  Winchester  and  Co.  and  a  balance  was  due 
to  him  as  sucn.  He  therefore  had  an  insurable  interest  in  this 
cargo,  after  its  being  shipped  and  consigned  to  him,  to  the  amount 
of  his  balance.  Mr.  Justice  Sewall,  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
coiirt,  said, '  goods  the  property  of  Toppan  were  expected,  and 
these  were  insured.  No  goods  of  that  description  were  shipped  5 
and  although  goods  of  another  description,  the  property  of  other 
persons,  were  shipped,  and  in  which  Toppan  might  have  acquir- 
ed a  special  interest  and  control ;  yet  of  these  he  had  no  know- 
ledge, nor  had  he  any  intention  to  insure  them,  either  for  the 
shipper's  or  his  own  account.'  And  it  was  held  that  the  policy 
did  not  attach.(3) 

(a)  Marray  r.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  11  Johns.  302.  See  also  Bell  v. 
Ansley,  16  East,  141 ;  Cohen  v.  Hannam,  5  Taunt.  101.  Some 
cases  have  been  decided  differently,  which  Mr.  Park,  603.  o. 
deems  not  to  be  law ;  they  are  Hiscox  v.  Barrett,  before  Lee,  C.  J. 
1747,  and  cited  16  East,  145  ;  Perchard  v,  Whitmore,  2  B.  &  P.  155. 
n.  before  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  1786.;  Carruthers  v,  Shedden,  1  Marsh. 
Rep.  416,  &  6  Taunt.  14. ;  Page  v.  Fry,  3  Esp.  185,  2  B.  &  P.  240, 
commented  upon  by  Marphall,  C.  J.  2  Cranch,  440. 
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The  same  principle  has  been  adopted  in  England.  Goods  had 
been  shipped  in  the  United  States  for  Liverpool  on  account  of 
the  shippers.    Advances  were  made  by  the  consignees  on  ac- 
count of  the  consignments,  and  they  effected  insurance  at  Liv- 
erpool, charging  the  shippers  with  the  premiums,  and  intend- 
ing to  make  the  policies  on  their  account,  though  this  did  not  ap- 
pear from  the  policies.  The  ship,  with  the  goods  on  board,  was 
detained  by  the  American  embargo  of  Dec.  1807,  and  the  con- 
si^ees  claimed  a  loss.    As  they  had  an  insurable  interest  them- 
selves on  account  of  their  advances,  if  the  policies  were  to  be 
applied  to  their  interest,  there  was  no  defence ;  but  if  the  insur- 
ance was  to  be  considered  as  made  on  behalf  of  the  shippers, 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  recovered,  because  s^JTcS^!/ 
the  loss  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  the  American  government,  r.  Forbes,  10 
of  which  the  shippers  were  subjects,  and  to  the  acts  of  which  East,  639. 
the  court  held  them  to  be  parties.    Lord  Ellenborough  gave  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  Hhat  where  a  policjr  is  effected  on  behalf  of  co.  of  N.  A. 
the  consignor,  the  consignee  is  not  at  liberty  to  apply  it  to  his  4  Dal.  463. 
own  inter(ist.'(l) 

Insuring  'as  agent'  for  a  particular  person,  is  equivalent  to  in-  Insarmgai 
soring  '  on  his  account.'    Israel  Munson  insured  a  vessel  and  ^^1^"^  * 
cargo  '  as  agent  of  Samuel  Russell,'  without  any  general  descrip-  arper- 
tion  of  the  assured.    Russell  had  given  Munson  instructions  to 
obtain  insurance,  but  the  property  in  fact  belonged  to  Frederick 
Evarts.    Chief  Justice  Parsons  and  the  rest  of  the  judges  were  ^^^V!^^^ 
of  opinion,  that '  from  the  import  of  the  words  of  the  policy,  and  co.?' 
from  the  necessary  construction  of  it,  no  person  was  insured  Mass.  Rep. 
from  loss  but  Russell ;'  and  decided  that  Russell  could  recover  82. 
nothing  under  the  policy  for  the  benefit  of  Evarts.(2)    A  policy  [fj-t^jjjjj^co 
made  by  a  person  *  as  agent  for  Holmes,'  who  was  interested  in  2  Johns.  Cas.' 
a  cargo  owned  by  himself  and  four  others  not  his  partners,  was  329. 
held  to  apply  only  to  Holmes's  interest.(3) 

But  if  the  nominal  assured  be  described  in  the  policy  as  Insuring  as 
aEent  generally,  without  sayine  for  whom,  it  may  be  shown 
wnose  interest  was  intended  to  be  insured,  in  the  same  manner  ^  ^' 
as  if  the  policy  had  contained  the  general  clause  '  for  whom  it 
may  concern.'  Where  the  assured  were  described  in  the  fol- 
lowii^  manner,  ^  Samuel  Davis,  or  as  agent,  doth  insure,'  &.c.  on 
vessel  and  cargo,  there  were  three  owners,  and  the  policy  was 
intended  to  cover  the  interest  of  two  of  them.  Jackson,  J.  giv- 
ing the  opbion  of  the  court,  said,  *  this  insurance  was  in  truth 
made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Davis  and  Richardson,  and  we 
see  no  diiOiculty  in  carrying  that  intention  into  effect.  When 
the  underwriter  agreed  to  insure  for  Davis  as  agent,  either  he 
was  informed  that  Richardson  was  the  principal,  or  he  waived 
all  information  on  the  subject.'(4)  (4)  DaWa  r. 

In  case  of  there  being  different  persons  of  the  name  under  j^"'**"}^"^ 
which  the  assured  is  described  in  the  policy,  it  will  of  course  be  80?"'s^1S*ib- 
applied  to  the  interest  of  the  party  for  whom  it  was  intended,  bcrtr.  Martin, 
and  by  whose  order  it  was  elfected.  Where  the  assured  was  1  Camp.  538. 
described  to  be  John  B.  Church,  in  a  policy  effected  by  him,  ^^ij^Jl^  ^2  ^' 
but  at  the  request  and. on  account  of  John  B.  Church,  jun.  the  cranch,  IM* 
contract  was  applied  to  the  interest  of  the  latter.(5) 
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CHAPTER  V- 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


Section  1.    What  description  is  in  general  sufficient. 


(1)  Langhon 
Vt^Cologan,  4 
Taunt  330 ; 
Cheriot  V, 
Barker,  2 
Johns.  351. 

(2)  Hunter  v. 
rrinsep, 
Manh.  316. 

(3)  V.  l.p. 
299,  300.  c. 
10.  s.  3. 

(4)  Lawrence 


Murray  ».  Col 
Ini.  Co.  11 
Johni.  302 ; 
Ruinff  V,  Bur- 
nett, Marsh. 
730;  Law- 
rence  v.Sebor, 
2Caines,203;  " 
Toppan  kAt'  ^^^^^^  ^8 


It  is  necessary  that  thfe  thing  insured,  and  in  some  cases  also 
the  kind  of  interest  intejided  to  be  protected,  should  be  suffi- 
cientljr  set  forth  in  the  policy,  or  that  the  policy  should  at  least 
prescribe  the  way  of  ascertaining  to  what  the  contract  is  to  be 
applied.  As  the  contract  will  embrace  no  other  subject  than 
that  described,  its  validity  will  depend  upon  the  sufficiency  of 
the  description.(l)  A  policy  on  hats  cannot  be  applied  to  piece 
goods  0)  nor  one  on  oil  and  barilla^  to  soap  ;  but  Emerigon 
thinks  a  policy  on  ingots  of  gold^  may  be  applied  to  gold  coins 
,  V    TT  utenfilsy  because  they  might  be  made  into  ingots  without 

1  Caltteis**^6 1  changing  the  substance.(3)   This  seems,  however,  to  be  a  very 
'  -    refined  and  somewhat  metaphysical  reason. 

In  general  a  description  of  goods,  freight,  a  ship,  house,  or  other 
thing  insured,  by  which  it  may  be  distmguished  and  identified, 
will  be  sufficient.  If  one  own  a  half  or  any  other  proportion 
of  a  ship  or  quantity  of  goods,  he  may  effect  insurance  generally 
without  specifying  his  interest,  and  he  will  recover  for  such  in* 
le  has«(4)  And  a  mortgagee  may  insure  in  the  same 
way,(6)  and '  so  may  the  charterer  of  a  ship.  William  Oliver, 
being  owner  of  one  half  of  the  schooner  Hiram,  chartered  the 
other  half,  with  an  agreement  to  pay  for  it  in  case  of  loss.  He 
insured  the  schooner  generally,  witnout  specifying  that  he  had 
an  interest  in  one  half  of  her  as  charterer  only,  and  the  policy 
was  held  to  be  valid.(6) 

Chief  Justice  Parker  says,'  whether  a  mortgager  ought  to  in- 
sure his  interest  only  in  the  ship,  or  may  insure  the  ship  itself, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  definitely  settled.'(7)  But  he 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  mortgager  may  insure  the  shipj 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  made  no  conveyance.  Thomp- 
son J.  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  New  York,  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion.(8)  And  in  another  case  in  New  York  the 
vessel  was  insured  by  the  mortgager  or  borrower  on  bottomry — 
it  does  not  distinctly  appear  whether  it  was  a  mortgage  or  bot- 
tomry— and  nothing  was  said  in  the  policy  about  the  particular 
interest  intended  to  be  covered.  The  policy  was  objected  to  on 
this  ground,  but  the  court  did  not  regard  the  obiection.(9)  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  mortgager  snould  describe  his 
particular  interest,  since  he  has  the  same  insurable  interest  as  if 
the  property  was  free  of  incumbrance.(lO) 

But  a  lender  on  bottomry  or  respondentia  cannot  insure  the 
ship  or  goods  effectually,  unless  his  particular  interest  is  describ- 


kinson,  2 
Mass.  Rep. 
365 ;  1  Emer. 
293.  c.  10.  8. 
1. 

(5)  Russel  V. 
Un.  In.  Co.  4 
Dal.  421. 
re)  Oliver  v. 
Greene,  3 
Mass.  Rep. 
133.  See  also 
Bartlett  v. 
Walter,  13 
Mass.  Rep. 
267. 

(7)  Higginson 
V.  Dall,  13 
Mass.  Rep. 
101. 

(8)  Wrilliama 
V.  Smith,  2 
Caines,  19. 
^9)  Kenny  v. 
Clarkson,  1 
Johns.  385. 
(10)  Locke  V. 
North  Am.  In. 
Co.  13  Mast. 
Rep.  61. 
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cd.(l)   Lord  Mansfield  said,  *  he  could  not  find  even  a  dictum  (l)  W>^*™» 
in  any  writer  foreign  or  domestic,  that  the  respondentia  creditor  J;  . 
may  insure  on  goods,  as  goods,  and  that  it  was  established  now  R^^!^on  «. 
as  the  law  and  practice  of  merchants,  that  respondentia  and  bot-  Unit.  Im.  Co. 
tomry  must  be  specified  in  the  policy .'(2)   The  reason  given  by  *  Johns.  Cai. 
Mr.  Justice  Kent,  is,  that  the  risk  is  peculiar,  as  *  there  is  neither  pfpenn^^wf* 
average  nor  salvage,  and  a  capture  does  not  mean  a  temporary  co.  4  Bin. 
taking  only,  but  one  that  occasions  a  total  loss.X3)  251. 

If  captors  having  no  grant  from  the  government,  but  only  a  b^^cT*^^ 
well  grounded  expectation  of  a  grant  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  1394 
the  captured  property,  have  any  insurable  interest,  it  has  been  396. 
implied  that  it  cannot  be  protected  by  a  policy  made  directly  (3)  Robertioo 
on  the  ship,  freight,  or  cargo.   Lord  Ellenborough  says, '  sup-  j^johw. 
posing  such  a  chance  insurable,  must  it  not  be  insured  specifi-  cas.  250. 
cally  as  such  chance  ?   Must  not  the  interest  be  so  descrioed  in 
the  policy?    Can  a  man  who  has  no  right,  legal  or  equitable, 
either  in  ship  or  freight,  efiect  an  insurance  on  either,  merely 
because  he  has  a  chance  that  some  collateral  benefit  may  arise 
to  him  if  the  ship  and  cargo  should  arrive  in  safety  V{4)  But  such  (4)  Roath  r. 
a  policy  was  held  to  be  valid  as  applied  to  the  interest  of  the  p 
government  in  the  prize.(5)  %^ev. 

'  The  cargo  or  freight  of  the  ship  America,  both  or  either,'  game,  13 
being  insured,  it  was  made  a  question  whether  the  policy  might  Ea>t,  274. 
be  applied  to  cargo  or  freight,  at  the  election  of  the  assured,  or 
must  be  applied  to  both  in  the  proportion  of  his  interest  in  the  two 
subjects.  Mr.  Justice  Sewall,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said,  ^  To  construe  this  insurance,  at  the  election  of  the  assured 
after  the  event,  to  be  of  freight  only,  exclusive  of  the  cargo, 
would  establish  a  very  unequal  contract  between  the  parties. 
This  construction  is  inadmissible,  unless  it  be  the  unavoidable 
import  of  the  words.  The  contract  may  be  explained  to  be  an 
insurance  of  freight,  or  of  cargo,  if  in  the  event  the  assured 
should  have  only  one  of  those  descriptions  of  property  at  risk, 
and  if  he  should  have  both,  then  it  is  an  insurance  wpgn  both, 
proportionably  to  the  interest  of  the  assured.'(6Xa)  (6)  Fans  r. 

If  the  description  designates  the  subject  with  sufiicient  cer-  Newburyport 
tainty,  or  suggests  the  means  of  doing  it,  a  mistake  of  the  name  JjJ^g/^R^ 
of  the  ship  or  of  other  particulars,  will  not  defeat  the  contract.(7)  476. ' 
A  policy  being  made,  on  ^  the  Leopard,  or  by  whatever  other  (7)Poth.h.  t. 
name  the  same  ship  should  be  called,  whereof  was  master  for  f*^^^'?^*^^^ 
that  voyage  A.  B.  or  whoever  else  should  be  master;'  it  ap-  /^S.'f59.^' 
peared  that  the  ship  of  which  A.  B.  was  master  was  the  Leon*  c.  6. 1. 2. 
ard,  and  had  never  been  called  the  Leopard.    It  was  insisted  in 
behalf  of  the  underwriter,  that  the  general  words  were  meant 
only  to  embrace  the  case  where  the  ship  is  called  by  the  name 
in  the  policy  and  also  by  other  names  ;  but  Chief  Justice  Lee 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  held  the  testimony  of  A.  B.  that 
he  was  master  of  tne  Leonard  and  never  had  been  so  of  the 

(a)  The  case  of  Araery  r.  Rodgers,  1  Esp.  207,  was  cited  bj  the 
jadge,  but  it  seems  hardly  to  be  an  analogous  case.  See  1  Emer. 
too.  c.  10.  f,  1. 
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(1)  HaU  V. 
Molmeaz, 
cited  6  East, 
385. 

(2)  Clapham 
V.  CologaiL,  3 
Camp.  382. 


(3)  Le  Me- 
surier  v. 
Vaughan,  6 
East,  382. 


(4)  Ruan  v, 
Grardner, 
Condy's  Mar- 
shall, 316.  n. 
See  De  Sy- 
monds  r. 
ShedJen,  2  B. 
k  P.  153, 
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Leopard,  to  be  siiflicicnt  to  identify  the  vessel.(l)  Another  ves- 
sel bearing  the  Spanish  name,  Tras  Htrmanas^  was  described  in 
the  policy,  bv  a  translation  of  the  name,  as  the  Three  Sistertj 
and  this  was  held  to  be  a  good  description.(2) 

A  policy  being  made  on  goods  on  board  of  the  ship  *  called 
the  American  Ship  President^  or  by  whatever  other  name  the  same 
ship  should  be  called the  goods  were  on  board  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  admitting  the  f  ufficieticy  of  this 
description,  would  expose  underwriters  to  fraud.  The  court  did 
not  think  the  objection  conclusive.  Lord  Ellenborough  said, 
^  I  do  not  see  the  mischief  which  may  arise  to  the  underwriter 
in  this  case.  If  there  had  been  another  ship  with  the  same 
name  as  that  mentioned  in  the  policy,  on  board  of  which  the 
plaintiffs  had  had  goods,  there  might  arise  that  inconvenience. 
DMi  if  the  underwriters  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  this  mistake, 
the  same  reason  does  not  apply /(d) 

A  case  somewhat  analogous  to  these  was  one  in  which  the 
goods  were  described  in  the  policy  as  marked  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  the  marks  were  incorrectly  described.  It  was 
mentioned  to  the  broker  who  acted  for  the  insurers,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  description  of  the  marks  was  correct,  but 
it  was  the  intention  to  insure  certain  goods  mentioned  in  a  letter 
then  shown.  It  was  held,  that  as  the  identity  of  the  property 
was  clearly  made -out,  and  as  no  imposition  could  have  taken 
place,  the  assured  might  recover.(4)  There  were  no  doubt  other 
facts  named  in  the  policy  besides  the  marks,  to  show  to  what 
goods  it  was  intended  to  be  applied,  for  otherwise  the  case 
would  go  the  length  of  deciding  that  the  contract  may  be  ap- 

Elied  to  property  different  from  that  described  in  it,  which  would 
e  a  departure  from  well  settled  principles. 


(5)  1  Mag.  9. 
8.  14.  Wesk. 
tit.  Goods. 

(6)  1  Ma^.  9. 

(7)  1  Mag. 
10. 8. 15. 
Wesk.  Ut. 
Goods;  1 
Em.  297.  c. 
10.  8.  2 ; 
Park,  26; 
Marsh.  319. 

(8)  Thomas  v. 
Roy.  Ex.  Ass. 
Co.  Man.  Dig. 
164.  h.  t.  No. 
5.  Ed.  1820. 

(9)  Duplanty 
V.  Com.  Ins. 
Co.  Anthonys 
Cas.  at  N.  P. 
114. 


Section  2.    GoodSj  Wares^  Merchandise^  Src. 

The  ordinances  of  some  countries  have  provided  that  the  gene- 
ral description,  goods^  wares^  and  merchandise^  should  not  apply  to 
perishable  commodities  unless  thejr  were  particularly  named  5(5) 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  such  distinction  in  England  or  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Similar  provisions  have  been  made  in  some  ordinan- 
ces respecting  th^  precious  metals,  coined  or  uncoined  ;(6)  but 
they  undoubtedly  come  within  the  general  description,  except  in 
the  case  of  clandestine  trade  ;(7)  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  this  exception,  since  the  fact  that  the  trade  is  prohibited,  ap- 
pears to  involve  the  question  of  concealment,  or  the  legality  of 
the  contract,  rather  than  that  of  the  suflSciency  of  the  description. 
Mr.  Justice  Dampier  says, '  Goods^  wares^  and  merchandise^  will 
cover  dollars  if  entered  at  the  custom  house,' but  not  bank- 
notes.(8)  Mr.  Justice  Spencer  considered  a  curricle  as  coming 
within  this  description,  and  said, '  Here  has  been  no  conceal- 
ment, the  assured  was  not  bound  to  specify  the  nature  of  the 
cargo.X9)  The  same  remark  seems  to  be  applicable  to  specie  or 
bullion. 
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Jewels,  rings,  Ilc.  not  designed  for  trade,  but  belonging  to  the 
persons  of  those  on  board,  nave  been  said  not  to  come  under 
this  description  K^)  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not,  if  the  policy  was  so  intended.  n. 

The  interest  of  a  respondentia  creditor  in  the  goods,  was  held 
to  come  within  this  description,  under  a  usage  of  the  East  India 
trade  in  Engl?.nd.(S)  (2)  Gregory 

Lord  Ellenborough  says,  ^  Outfit  cannot  be  considered  as  ChriaUe, 
geoctf,  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  word,  that  is,  as  part  of  the  p[^^\4  *' 
cargo.X3)  (3)  Hill  i. 

Policies  are  sometimes  made  on  goods  ^  by  a  ship  or  ships,'  as  Patten^  Eait, 
thereafter  to  be  declared,  or  on  |oods  thereafter  to  be  declared, 
which  leaves  it  to  the  assured  afterwards  to  determine  the  sub- 
ject.   But  the  voyage  is  described,  and  generally  the  time  men- 
tioned wkhin  which  the  ships  are  to  sail.    Respectable  houses 
formerly  kept  larpe  sums  constantly  insured  in  this  wa^.(4)  (4)Wetk.  tit. 
But  there  is  some  hazard  of  fraud  upon  insurers  m  these  policies,  si^ip  of  Ships, 
as  the  assured  may  have  a  certain  sum  insured  between  particu-  °' 
lar  ports,  for  a  certain  time,  and  within  that  time  ship  ten  times 
the  amount,  and  declare  the  policy  to  be  on  the  shipment  on 
which  a  loss  may  happen,  when  it  cannot  perhaps  be  proved 
what  other  shipments  have  been  made.   On  the  otner  hand  this 
description  may  operate  unfavourably  to  the  assured,  as  he  can- 
not easily  prove  that  he  had  no  goods  at  risk,  in  case  he  demands 
a  return  of  premium.    In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  each 
party  confides  very  much  in  the  good  faith  of  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  this  mode  of  designating 
the  subject,  it  has  been  said  that  the  legality  of  it  is  too  well 
established  by  usage  and  authoritv  to  be  called  in  question.(5)    (5)  Kewley  ». 

The  assured  may  declare  to  what  subject  the  policy  if  to  be  5:^^*  ^• 
applied  after  a  loss  has  taken  place.(6)    If  he  were  required  to  (gjHannanr. 
declare  before  the  loss,  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  policv,the  con-  Kingston,  3 
tract  would  frequently  be  inefiectual,  for  it  is  adopted  when  no  Camp.  150. 
more  particular  description  can  be  made,  and  it  often  happens 
that  intelligence  of  a  loss  is  received  as  early  as  the  information 
b^  whkh  the  insured  would  be  able  to  make  a  declaration  of 
his  interest.    From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  therefore,  he  must 
be  permitted  to  declare  his  interest  after  he  receives  news  of  a 
loss.    It  would  however  be  a  security  to  the  underwriters  in 
such  a  case,  to  insert  a  condition  that  the  assured  should  declare 
his  interest  immediately  after  receivbg  intelligence  which  would 
enable  him  to  do  it.(7)  iX>  ^  Wei- 

It  has  been  held  that  where  difierent  shipmente  come  within  ^t**^^^'^^' 
the  description  in  the  policy,  the  assured  may  apply  it  to  either,  g^ip,,  ^ 
Messrs.  Kewley  and  Ryan,  of  Liverpool,  had  insured  1260^  on 
board  of  Ae  Elizabeth,  from  the  Island  of  Grenada  to  Liverpool, 
on  account  of  Freeland  and  Rigby.  They  had  orders  to  insure 
1300/.  more  on  account  of  the  same  persons,  and  not  knowing  by 
what  ship  the  goods  were  to  be  sent,  they  insured  600/.  in  London, 
and  700/.  in  Liverpool, '  at  and  from  Grenada  to  Liverpool,  on 
any  kind  of  goods  as  interest  should  appear,  in  ship  or  ships  to 
sail  before  the  first  of  August,  1793.'  There  was  nothmg  in  the 
policy  to  except  the  go^  by  the  Elizabeth ;  and  the  under- 
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writers  at  Liverpool  did  not  know  that  the  insurance  was  not 
intended  to  cover  those  goods.  The  Elizabeth  sailed  in  June 
and  arrived  safe.  The  Heart  of  Oak  sailed  afterwards,  within 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  policy,  with  goods  of  the  assured  on 
board  to  the  amount  of  1300/.  and  was  lost.  The  underwriters 
in  Liverpool  refused  to  pa^  the  loss,  alle^ng  that  goods  to  the 
amount  insured,  and  withm  the  description  in  the  policy,  had 
arrived  in  the  Elizabeth,  and  if  damage  nad  happened  to  them, 
the  assured  could  have  claimed  a  loss.  But  the  court  said,  ^  the 
assured  had  clearly  a  right  to  apply  such  an  insurance  to  what- 

(1)  Kewlej«.  ever  ship  he  thought  proper  within  the  terms  of  it.Xl) 

Ryan,  2  H.        A  case  had  been  previously  decided  to  the  same  effect. 

Bl.  543.  Henchman  had  been  insured  6000/.  on  goods  on  board  of  any 
ship  or  ships  that  should  sail  from  Bengal  to  England  between 
Nov.  1779  and  July,  1780.  During  that  time  he  shipped  goods 
to  the  amount  of  4889/.  on  boaru  of  the  General  Barker,  and 
4500/.  on  board  of  the  Ganges ;  and  to  cover  the  whole,  had  in- 
sured 4000/.  in  another  policy.  The  General  Barker  was  lost, 
and  he  claimed  the  whole  loss  under  the  policy  for  6000/.  He 
declared  on  oath  before  Judge  Impey,  previously  to  the  loss,  that 
he  intended  the  policy  of  6(KX)/.  tor  that  shipment.  The  same 
objection  was  made  by  the  underwriters  as  in  the  last  case. 
But  the  court  decided  that  he  might  apply  the  policy  to  that 

(2)  Hench-  shipment.(2) 

Bi^*^'  another  case,  upon  a  policy  *  on  goods  to  be  thereafter  de- 
n.  See  iOm  8  ^^^i^^^^  valued,'  m  which  the  assured  declared  his  interest  to 
T.  R,  16.  n.  be  on  board  of  the  Tweende  Venncr  and  Neptunus,  and  after- 
wards, finding  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  he  had  no  goods 
on  board  of  either  of  those  vessels,  declared  his  interest  to  be 
on  board  of  another  vessel ;  Lord  Ellenborough  instructed  the 
jury  that '  the  declaration  of  interest  does  not  require  any  assent 
of  the  underwriters.  The  contract  between  the  parties  is  com- 
plete when  they  have  subscribed  the  policy.  The  declaration 
of  interest  is  the  mere  exercise  of  power  conferred  upon  the  as- 
sured. It  is  generally  put  upon  the  policy  for  convenience,  but 
this  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  of  its  being  in 

(3)  Robm8on  writinff.'(3) 

V,  Touray,  3  In  these  cases  the  goods  coming  within  the  description  and 
C.^l  M.       declared  on,  were  insured  in  omer  policies ;  but  where  they 

Si  S.  217.  are  not  insured  in  other  policies,  it  should  seem,  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  that  the  policy  will  be  considered  as  applying  to  all 
•  the  goods  coming  within  the  description,  at  least,  unless  the  de- 
claration of  interest  is  made^so  that  the  assured  would  be  bound 
by  it,  before  a  loss  is  known.  Where  a  policy  was  '  on  goods 
from  Marseilles  to  the  West  Indies  and  back,  by  the  Amphitrite 
and  other  vessel  or  vessels the  assured  had  j^oods  on  board  of 
diffeiient  vessels  to  a  greater  amount  than  was  insured,  and  those 
shipped  first,  to  the  amount  insured,  arrived  safe,  and  a  loss  oc- 
curred on  those  subsequently  shipped.  It  was  held  that  the 
policy  should  apply  proportionably  to  all  the  goods  coming  with- 

(4)  1  Emer.  description.(4)  The  policy  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to 
174.  c.  6.  s.  5.  have  contained  any  provision  for  a  declaration  of  interest,  but 
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it  would  be  giving  an  extraordinary  effect  to  that  provision,  to 
hold  that  it  gives  the  assured  the  right  of  choosing  to  which, 
out  of  a  number  of  vessels,  the  policy  shall  apply,  after  the 
event  is  known.  But  as  no  particular  torm  of  declaration,  is  re- 
quisite, the  conduct  of  the  assured  in  making  other  insurance 
specifically  on  a  part  of  the  property  withm  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  as  was  done  in  the  above  cases,  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  his  interest* 

Where  the  policy  contained  a  provision,  that  ^  the  risk  was  to 
attach  to  the  proceeds  in  the  return  cargo,'  the  outward  bound 
cargo  was  not  sold,  but  the  consignees  purchased  and  shipped  a 
return  cargo,  intending  to  reimburse  tnemselves  by  the  sale  of 
the  cargo  consigned  to  them.  A  loss  occurring,  the  underwriter 
objected  that  the  return  cargo  was  not  the  procuds  of  that  car- 
ried  out.  But  the  court  held  otherwise,  on  the  ground  that  a 
return  cargo  purchased  on  the  credit  of  that  exported,  was  the 
proceeds  of  it,  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy.(l)  (1)  Harcn  t. 

Valin  says  if  the  goods  described  in  the  policy  are  exchanged  ^'^7*  ^ 
at  any  port  in  the  course  of  the  specified  voyage,  the  policy  will  lyj^*' 
apply  to  the  substituted  goods  without  any  express  provision  for 
this  purpose,  where  the  insurance  is  to  several  ports,  which  seems 
to  imply  the  liberty  of  exchanging  the  good8.(2)  (2)    t.  p. 

An  insurance  on  all  law/id  goods  has  teen  held  to  apply  to  con-  '^^^  ^- 
traband  goods  as  well  as  others.  Mr.  Justice  Kent  said,  ^  I  am 
of  opinion  that  contraband  goods  are  lawful  goods ;  and  that 
whatever  is  not  prohibited  to  be  exported  by  the  positive  law  of 
the  country  is  lawful.  The  law  of  nations  does  not  declare  the 
contraband  trade  to  be  unlawful.  It  only  authorizes  the  seizure 
of  the  contraband  articles  by  the  belligerent  powers.X3)  (3)  Setonv. 

A  coach-plate  maker  and  cow-keeper  was  insured  on  ^  his  Low,  i  Johm. 
stock  in  traae,  household  fiirniture,  /tnm,  wearing  apparel,  and  StS'skidmo^ 

Elate.^    His  house  was  burned,  and  with  it  a  large  (quantity  of  9.  DekU»tj|^ 
nen  drapery  goods,  purchased  just  before  on  speculation ;  and  a  Johm.  Cat/ 
Question  arose  whether  the  linen  drapery  was  comprehended  in     » Jal^«J^f  • 
the  description.   Lord  EUenborough  said  to  the  jury, '  I  am  g  jSTn^ca*! 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  word  linen  in  the  policy  does  not  in-  120,  k  487. 
elude  articles  of  this  description.    Here  we  may  apply  nascitur 
a  socHs ;  the  preceding  words  are  *^  household  furniture,''  and 
the  succeeding,  ^  wearing  apjparel the  linen  must  be  house- 
hold linen  or  wearing  appareI.X4)  (4)  Watchorn 
Insurance  is  sometimes  made  on  goods  *  from  the  time  of  load-  J;  ^^^^i  ^ 
ing  them  on  board,'  specifying  at  the  same  time  at  what  port  the 
risk  is  to  commence.   And  in  case  the  goods  are  not  laden  on 
board  at  the  port  where,  according  to  the  policy,  the  risk  is  to 
commence,  there  often  arises  a  question  whether  the  policy  at- 
taches.   It  has  been  decided  in  a  number  of  cases  that  the 
policy  did  not  attach,  and  in  those  decisions  three  different 
grounds  seem  to  be  assumed ;  one,  that  it  is  a  condition,  in  the 
nature  of  a  warranty,  that  the  goods  shall  be  loaded  on  board 
at  the  place  where  the  risk  is  to  commence ;  another,  that  the 
loading  the  goods  on  board  at  such  place  is  the  only  event  from 
which  to  date  the  commencement  oi  the  risk,  and  this  not  hav- 
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(1)  Grant  r. 
FaxtoD,  1 
Taunt.  463. 


f2)  Murraj  «• 
Col.  Ins.  Co. 
11  Johns. 
302.    But  see 
the  cases  on 
this  subject 
under  War- 
rantj  and 
Risks. 

(3)  Lucenav. 
Craufurd,  2 
N.  R.  315. 


(4)  Momferd 
V.  Hallett,  1 
Jcrfms.  433. 


(5)  Eyre  r. 
Gloyer,  16 
East,  218. 

(6)  Prichet  r. 
Ins.  Co.  of  N. 
A.  3  Ycates, 
461. 
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ing  hdppenedf  it  does  not  comoiefice ;  and  a  third,  Uiat  the  goods 
do  not  answer  to  the  description  in  the  policy.  The  grounds  of 
warranty  and  the  want  of  c<»nmencement  of  the  risk,  have  been 
mostdistincdy  alleged  in  support  of  these  opinions. 

A  policy  was  effected  on  goods  by  the  Brunswick, '  beginning 
the  adventure  upon  the  said  goods  and  merchandizes  from  the 
loading  thereof  on  board  the  said  ship  at  China,  to  all  ports  and 
places  whatsoever.'  ,  The  goods  were  taken  on  board  at  Canton 
for  Europe,  whither  they  were  insured,  and  the  vessel  put  into 
Bombay,  where  the  goods  were  trans-shi[^)ed,  and  a  cargo  of 
cotton  was  taken  on  board  the  Brunswick  for  Canton,  on  account 
of  the  assured,  which  was  lost  by  capture  on  the  voyage.  The 
assured  claimed  this  loss  of  the  underwriters,  but  the  court  held 
that  the  policy  did  not  apply  to  this  cargo.(l)  And  it  was  held 
in  New  York,  under  a  policy  ^  upon  all  goods  laden  on  board 
the  Roila,  beginning  the  adventure  from  the  loading  thereof 
on  board  the  said  vessel  at  Cagliari,'  that '  the  hoisting  the  carg« 
out  of  the  hold  and  restowing  it  at  Cagltari,  did  not  amount  to 
loading  it  on  board  at  that  pbce.'(3) 

Section  3.    Profits  and  Commissions. 

In  regard  to  a  descripdon  of  profits,  it  was  held  by  all  the 
judges  of  £ngland,(3)  that  a  policy  described  to  be  upon  a  ship 
or  goods,  could  not  be  applied  to  profits.  It  has  however  been 
decided  in  New  Yori<,  that  an  insurance  ^  at  and  from  Cumana  to 
Xea  York^  in  and  with  the  schooner  Rising  Stin,  on  profits  on  aH 
goods  laden  and  to  be  laden,  &c.  which  goods  are  valued  at 
2500  dollars,' — the  words  in  italics  being  written, — was  a  policy 
on  i^fits,  though  the  valuation  seems  to  refer  more  direcdy  to 
the  good8.(4)  But  the  written  part  of  the  policy  controls  the 
printed,  and  here  the  insurance  appeared,  by  the  written  part,  to 
be  upon  profits. 

A  policy '  upon  ^oods,  and  also  upon  the  body  of  the  ship 
Elizabeth,  the  said  ship,  goods,  and  merchandizes,  for  so  much  as 
concerns  the  assured,  by  agreement  between  the  assured  and 
assurers  are,  and  shall  be  on  profits^ — ^the  words  in  italics  beine 
written,  and  the  rest  of  the  description  printed — was  decided 
to  be  a  policy  on  profits.  And  Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  are 
profits  any  thinff  more  than  an  excresence  upon  the  value  of  the 
goods  beydnd  me  prime  cost  f  (5)  It  is  said  in  one  case  to  be 
the  practice  in  Philadelphia  to  insure  profits  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  ^  goods.X6) 

When  the  insurance  is  intended  to  be  on  profits  or  commis- 
sions, it  is  generally  so  described  by  using  those  words ;  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  An  insurance  was 
made  ^  on  property  in  the  brig  Lavinia.'  It  was  intended  to  cover 
the  interest  ot  Holbrook,  the  master,  who  was  to  receive  a  com- 
mission of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  cargo  on  its  arrival 
in  America.  A  loss  happened  on  the  homeward  voyage.  The 
court  said,  *  this  word  property  is  very  comprehensive,  and  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  cover 
this  interest  of  the  master,  whether  it  was  to  be  considered  as 
commissions,  or  as  a  specific  proportion  of  the  cargo  belonging 
to  him*  The  earnings  of  the  master  were  completed ;  when  the 
homeward  cargo  was  laden  on  board  he  was  entitled  to  his  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent.'  And  judgment  was  given  for  the  assur- 
ed.(l)  (1)  Holbrook 

*  V,  BrowD,  ft 

Section  4.    7%$  Ship.  ^p- 

By  some  cases  it  appears  that  an  insurance  of  the  ship  onhf, 
covers  the  hull,  sails,  tackle,  boat,  armament,  anmiunition,  and 
provisions  ;  in  others,  it  seems  at  first  view,  that  a  narrower  con- 
struction is  to  be  put  upon  such  a  description.  Mr.  Justice 
BuUer,  speaking  of  a  policy  on  the  ship,  said, '  the  provisions  are 
no  part  of  the  thing  insured,^^)  and  the  expressions  used  by  him  (2)  1  t.  r. 
in  another  case  are  of  the  same  import  ;(3)  but  his  language 
ought  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  particular  subject  ^3^^^^'  ^* 
under  consideration,  which  was  a  loss  by  the  consumption  of 
provisions  durin?  a  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  the  question  was 
whether  it  should  be' paid  by  the  insurers  on  the  vessel.  Though 
the  provisions  were  covered  by  a  policy  on  the  ship,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  insurers  would  be  liable  for  such  a  loss.  Ac- 
cordingly a  decision  that  they  were  not  liable,  does  not  establish 
that  provisions  are  not  comprehended  in  an  insurance  of  the 
ship. 

It  has  been  decided  many  times  that  the  insurers  are  not  lia- 
ble for  provisions  consumed  during  the  detention  of  the  ship, 
but  it  has  been  very  distinctly  decided  also,  that  a  policy  on  the 
ship  covers  the  provisions  and  other  subjects  above  mentioned. 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  in  a  policy  on  a  ship  the  insurance  is  on 
the  body  of  the  ship,  tackle  and  furniture       and  Lord  Ellen-  (4)  Robertson 
borough,  *  the  hull  and  outjits  are  both  protected  by  insurance  on  t».  Ewer,  1  T. 
the  ship.{5)   Wcskett  says,  the  cutjits  comprehend  sails,  cord-  J^V^^^'^^g^ 
age,  provisions,  armament,  and  ammunition.(6)    In  Lord  Ken-  AspinwaU,  13 
yon's  time  the  assured  in  a  policy  on  the  ship  and  furniture,  re-  East,  325. 
covered  for  a  loss  of  the  tackle  and  provisions.(7)   Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said,  ^  as  far  as  the  outfit  consists  of  provisions  put  on  Jjg^  p.' 433,* 
board  for  the  use  of  the  crew,  they  are  coverea  by  an  insurance  tit.  Provisions, 
on  the  Mhip,  being  in  fact  part  of  the  necessary  furniture,  stores,  (7)  Brough  v. 
and  equipment  ef  every  ship  proceeding  on  a  voyage.'(8)  ^^^^^l]  ^ 
Emerigon  says,  that  the  rigging  and  hoat  are  covered  by  a  policy  (s)  Hill  v, 
on  the  ship.{9)   In  the  United  States  a  similar  construction  is  Patteii,8East, 
adopted ;  a  policy  on  the  ship  is  understood  to  extend  to  the  ^^-^  ^ 
sails,  rigging,  tackle,  furniture,  boat,  and  provisions.  i79.^c.  4,  s.  7. 

Where  the  policy  was  on  the  '  ship,  tackle,  and  furniture,'  for 
a  voyage  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  tne  whole  court  held  that  the 
/tfiet  and  fishing  tackle  were  not  comprehended  in  this  descrin- 
tion^IO)    They  are  generally  msured  under  the  name  of  cuifit,  ^^^yj^^u 
^  which,  in  a  fishing  voyage,  principally  consists  in  the  apparatus  park,97;  1 ' 
and  instruments  necessary  for  the  taking  of  fish,  seals,  &c.  and  Manh.  127. 
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the  disposing  of  them  when  taken,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 

(1)  HiUv.  home  the  oil  or  other  produce  of  the  adventure^XO  In  the 
Patten,  8  United  States  the  different  interests  in  fishing  voyages  are  uni- 
Eait,  373.      versally  described  as  consisting  of  the  ship,  the  outfits,  and  the 

cargo. 

Section  5.  Freight. 

Freight  being  insured  ^  at  and  from  Riga  m  coniinuatum?  of  a 
former  policy  on  freight  ^  to  the  Baltic,'  &c.  the  ship  was  seized 
at  Riga  before  the  outward  careo  was  discharged,  and  accord- 
ingly the  firei^ht  outward  was  Tost.  Lord  EHenborough  held 
that  the  description  did  not  apply  to  the  freight  lost,  but  to  that 

(2)  Bell  r.      of  the  return  cargo.(2) 

c  ^'  *  .  The  question  has  occurred  whether  the  freight  of  a  part  of  a 
*  voyage  can  be  insured,  without  expressing  in  the  policy  that  it 
is  freight  of  only  a  part  of  the  voyage.  Where  an  insurance 
was  made  ^  on  freight  of  the  ship  Bethiah,  at  and  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  Virginia,'  and  the  ^oods  were  to  be  carried  in  the  ship 
from  Bourdeaux  to  St.  Domingo,  by  the  way  of  Norfolk  in  Vir- 
ginia, Lord  Kenyon  instructed  the  jury  that  the  underwriters  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  Koods  upon  which  the  freight  was  pay- 
able, were  consigned  to  Virginia,  and  that  the  freight  payable, 
namely,  that  from  Bourdeaux  to  St.  Domingo,  being  different 
from  the  freight  ^escribed  in  the  policv,  the  assured  was  not  en- 
3)  Mordock  titled  to  recover  any  thing.(3)   But  what  importance  could  it  be 

9.  Pottfl,  Park,  to  the  insurers  to  be  informed,  to  what  place  the  goods  were  to 

451 ;  Manh.  carried  from  Norfolk,  or  in  what  ship  ?  Lord  Ellenborough 
said,  this  opinion  '  was  inconsistent  with  all  other  cases,'  and  ac- 
cordingly, upon  a  policy  on  freight  '  ifrom  St.  Ubes  to  Ports- 
mouth,' the  vessel  having  taken  a  cargo  at  St.  Ubes  for  Gothen- 
burg, with  the  intention  of  putting  into  Portsmouth  on  the  voyage, 
Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
freight  of  a  voyage  may  be  insured  a  part  of  the  way.  This 
was  a  voyage  to  Gothenburg  by  the  way  of  Portsmouth,  and 
the  freight  was  to  be  earned  at  Uothenburg.  The  assureds  did 
not  deceive  the  underwriter  when  they  insured  their  freight  to 
Portsmouth ;  they  did  not  tell  him  that  the  freight  was  to  be 
earned  there,  but  only  that  it  was  an  insurance  on  freight  in  that 
voyage.'  And  Bailey,  J.  said,  ^  it  does  not  vary  the  risk  that 
the  assured  did  not  disclose  to  the  underwriters  that  the  ship  was 
to  proceed  further  on  a  voyage  to  Gothenburg;  for  I  cannot  see 
what  advantage  it  could  have  been  to  them  to  be  informed,  that 
the  freight  insured  would  not  be  earned  till  the  ship  arrived  at 
Gothenburg,  or  what  disadvantage  it  was  not  to  receive  such  in- 

^4)  Tajlor  v.  formation.'(4)   And  judgment  was  given  for  the  assured. 

It  has  been  held  in  New  York  that  where  the  assured  has  an 
interest  in  the  freight  by  a  particular  agreement,  and  not  as  owner 
of  the  vessel,  he  cannot  insure  freight  generally,  but  must  de- 
scribe the  particular  interest.  The  insurance  was,  ^  at  and  from 
New  York  to  the  port  of  discharge  in  the  Mediterranean,  upon 
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the  freight  of  goods  laden  or  to  be  laden  on  board  the  brig 
Delia.^  The  assured  had  sold  the  vessel  with  the  reservation  of 
the  right  to  receive  the  freight  for  the  voyage  insured,  which 
seems  to  make  his  interest  precisely  that  of  a  charterer  who 
agrees  to  pay  the  charter  money  at  all  events.  The  court  said, 
^  All  the  interest  of  the  assured  was  founded  on  this  special  agree- 
ment, and  it  could  not  strictly  be  denominated  freight,  since  it 
was  not  an  interest  accruing  to  the  assured  as  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel for  the  use  of  her.  It  could  not  be  insured  as  freight  to 
unless  accompanied  with  a  disclosure  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  interest.  It  would  otherwise  be  an  imposition 
upon  the  insurer,  who  when  he  is  asked  to  insure  freight,  must 
presume  that  he  is  dealing  with  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  The 
owner  has  a  stronger  interest  in  the  management  and  equipment 
of  the  vessel,  than  a  stranger  having  no  such  stake  in  the  voyage. 
And  to  allow  such  an  interest  to  be  covered  under  the  name  of 
freight,  without  explanation,  would  lead  to  abuse  and  fraud,  by 
affording  an  opportunity  to  cumulative  insurances  upon  the  same 
interest,  and  interested  combinations  to  destroy  it.v)  (i)  nney  r. 

The  grounds  of  this  decision  do  not  appear  to  be  very  satis-  l>«iafieid,  7 
factory.   The  court  says,  the  interest  of  the  assured  was  not  ^ohuM.  522. 
strictl^jr  that  of  freight,  which  is  defined  to  be  the  price  of  trans- 
portation paid  by  me  owner  of  the  goods  to  the  owner  of  the 
vessel.    But  was  not  the  assured  the  owner  of  the  vessel  pro  hoc 
viu  t    Suppose  the  vessel  had  been  chartered  for  a  long  time 
and  employed  as  a  general  freighting  vessel,  would  not  the  price 
due  to  the  charterer  from  the  shippers  be  freight  ?   If  there  be 
any  distinction  it  is  merely  verbal,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
even  this  distinction.    Freight  is  the  name  by  which  this  inte- 
rest is  insured  and  commonly  known,  and  it  seems  therefore  to 
be  the  proper  meanine  of  the  word  in  a  policy ;  if  a  definition 
does  not  compreheild  tnis  meaning  of  the  term,  it  rather  proves 
the  defect  of  the  definition  than  any  thing  else.    In  regard  to 
the  danger  of  frauds  by  the  insurance  of  the  same  freight  in  the 
names  of  divers  persons,  the  assured  must  prove  his  interest  be- 
fore he  can  recover  for  a  loss,  and  difierent  persons  could  as 
easily  prove  themselves  the  sole  owners  each  of  a  vessel  as  of 
the  freight.    As  to  the  owner's  having  a  stronger  interest  in  the 
preser\'ation  of  the  vessel ;  it  depends  on  the  fact,  whether  he 
nas  insured  at  an  over-valuation.   But  somebody  is  owner  and 
has  this  interest,  of  which  the  insurers  have  the  advantage ;  be- 
sides, the  assured  himself  has  the  same  interest,  unless  he  has 
overvalued  the  freight,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  as- 
suming, as  a  general  proposition,  that  persons  to  whom  the  freight 
belongs,  whether  owners  of  the  vessel  or  not,  have  a  greater  in-  (2)  Oliver ». 
terest  in  the  loss  of  the  subject,  than  the  assured  in  general  have  Greene,  3 
in  regard  to  other  subjects.    This  case  is  opposed  in  principle  to  , 
a  number  of  others  above  cited,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  a.Uh.Co! 
charterer  might  insure  freight  generally,  and  here  the  assured  iSMaas.  Rep. 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  charterer.(2)   The  rule  61 ;  Bartlett 
adopted  by  the  court  in  New  York  seems  more  likely  to  defeat  Ji^^^^^J' 
fair  contracts,  than  to  prevent  fraudulent  ones.  jg'^!' 
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Ci)  Damasv. 
Jones,  4  Mass. 
Rep.  647. 
See  also  Hart 
».Del.  Ins. 
Co.  Condy^s 
Marsh.  281.  n. 

(2)  Barclay  r. 
Stirling  5  M. 

(3)  Sanson  v. 
Ball,  4  Dal. 
459. 


(4)  Cheriot  r. 
Barker,  2 
Johns.  346. 


Upon  the  same  notion  that  freight  is  the  price  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  goods,  it  was  objected  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surers in  a  policy  '  on  the  freight  of  the  brigantine  Rose,'  that 
the  description  did  not  sufficienUy  designate  the  interest,  because 
the  assured  was  owner  of  both  ship  and  cargo,  and  so  no  freight 
was  to  be  paid.  But  the  court  said  that,  in  such  case, '  the  profits 
of  the  voyage  might  be  insured  under  the  denomination  of 
freight.'(l) 

Insurance  being  made  upon  freight  ^from  Jamaica  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  leave  to  call  at  any  of  the  West  India 
Islands  to  take  on  board  goods,'  the  description  was  held  to  ap- 
ply to  the  freight  of  goods  taken  on  board  at  Havana.(2) 

It  has  been  held  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  description  of  ^  freight 
advanced,'  applied  to  the  interest  of  a  charterer  of  a  part  of  the 
ship,  who  was  to  pav  the  charter  money  at  all  events.(3)  It  was 
so  held  in  New  YorK  also ;  where  it  was  decided  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  owner  of  ^oods  who  had  advanced  the  freight  or 
a  part  of  it,  with  an  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  refund- 
ed in  any  event,  could  not  insure  the  money  so  advanced  under 
the  description  of  '  freight.'(4)  It  was  adding  so  much  to  the 
cost  and  cnarges  of  the  goods* 


Section  6.  Reinsurance. 

In  reinsurance  the  same  general  rules  apply  as  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  subject,  namely,  the  former  policy  subscribed  by  the 
assured ;  and  if  this  be  not  sufficiently  described  the  reinsurance 
will  fail.  James  Prince  having  underwritten  one  policy  on  the 
Columbia  and  cargo^  another  on  propertv  on  board  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  another  on  effects^  on  board  of  the  same  vessel,  whs  re- 
insured on '  the  Columbia  and  cargo,'  with  a  provision  that  the 
reinsurers  should  indemnify  him  aeainst  all  losses  on  the  same 
amount  underwritten  by  him  on  a  former  '  policy.'  It  was  held 
that  the  reinsurance  extended  to  but  one  of  the  original  policies, 
which  was  the  policy  on  the  '  Columbia  and  cargo,'  as  only  this 
M  answered  to  the  description  in  the  policy  of  reinsurance.(5) 

Prmce^  2^  Christian  says, '  a  reassurance  must  be  expressly  mentioned  to 
Mass.  Rep.  be  a  reassurance,  in  the  policy .'(6)  But  the  case  cited  by  him(7) 
176.  does  not  appear  particularly  to  support  the  proposition ;  which 

Com^^60^  nevertheless  may  be  true,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  easy  to  de- 
(7)  Andrec  v.  scribe  this  interest  without  showing  the  policy  to  be  a  reinsure 

Fletcher,  2  ance. 
T.R.  161. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  PREMIUM. 


Thb  contract  of  insurance  must  include  a  stipulation  for  the  The  premiam 
premium,  the  rate  per  cent  of  which  is  always  expressed  in  the 
policy.  But  as  the  underwriter  is  liable  to  loss  and  entitled  to 
a  premium,  only  as  far  as  the  property  is  at  risk,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily appear  by  the  policy  what  amount  will  be  actually 
and  efTectually  insured,  and  accordingly  it  does  not  show  what 
amount  of  premium  will  be  eventucffly  earned.  The  amount 
intended  to  be  insured  appears  in  some  cases,  by  the  policy  it- 
self, to  be  uncertain,  as  in  a  policy  '  on  money  advanced  or  to 
be  advanced,  for  the  use  of  a  ship,'  during  an  India  voyage.(l)   (l)  3  Burr. 

Insurance  was  made  on  a  cargo  to '  be  valued  as  interest  should  ^'^^^ 
appear,'  at  the  rate  of  premium  of  15  per  cent  for  six  months; 
and  the  value  of  the  cargo  at  risk  during  that  time,  varied  from 
1500  to  more  than  5000  dollars.    It  was  held,  on  the  ground  of 
a  usage  to  that  effect  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  premium  was  to      Poiiock  r. 
be  estimated  at  that  rate  on  the  value  on  board  at  successive  pe-  Donaldson,  3 
riods,  and  for  the  time  during  which  it  remained  on  board.(2j     Dal.  610. 

Generally,  however,  the  premium  on  the  whole  sum  namea  in  r^y^^  premium 
the  policy  as  insured,  is  considered  in  practice  to  be  due  imme-  u  due  imme- 
diately, though  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  iisually  payable  un-  diately,  bat, 
til  after  the  expiration  of  a  credit  of  from  two  or  three,  to  eigh-  ^timmedi- 
teen  months  or  more,  according  to  the  length  of  the  voyage.      atcly  payable. 

It  appears  that  in  Endand  the  premium  is  payable  on  de- 
mand ;  but  where  the  policy  is  subscribed  by  individual  under- 
writers, the  broker  generally  keeps  a  running  account  with  them, 
and  gives  them  credit  for  the  premiums  received  or  due  from 
the  assured,  out  of  which  he  pays  such  losses  as  accrue  on  po- 
licies put  into  his  hands  by  the  assured  to  be  settled.  He  has  a 
similar  running  account  with  the  assured,  whom  he  charges  with 
the  premiums,  and  credits  with  losses.  He  settles  with  each  at 
stated  periods  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place, 
or  the  particular  agreement  of  the  parties. 

The  practice  is  much  the  same  in  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  policies  effected  through  the  agency  of  brokers.  But  these 
policies  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  business  of  insurance, 
a  greater  part  of  which  is  done  by  incorporated  companies  that 
do  not  employ  brokers.  Where  the  contract  is  made  through  a 
broker,  the  premium  note  is  generally  made  payable  to  him  or 
his  order,  and  not  to  the  underwriters.  In  the  case  of  insurance 
by  an  incorporated  company,  the  premium  note  is  generally 
made  payable  to  the  company  by  its  corporate  name,  or  to  some- 
of  its  officers.  Accordingly  the  broker  in  one  case,  and  thu 
company  or  its  officers  in  the  other,  may  negotiate  the  note  im- 
mediately, and  compel  the  assured  to  pay  it  at  its  maturity^  with-. 
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out  any  deduction  for  a  loss  or  return  of  premium  that  may  ac- 
crue oefore  the  period  of  credit  expires.  But  these  notes  are 
rarely  negotiated,  and  as  the  term  of  credit  exceeds  the  usual 
length  of  the  voyage,  it  is  commonly  known  before  the  premium 
note  is  payable,  whether  any  claim  has  accrued  for  a  toss  or  re- 
turn of  premium,  and  only  the  excess  of  the  demand  of  either 
party  over  that  of  the  other  is  actually  paid. 

Both  in  England  and  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  policies 
effected  by  the  agency  of  brokers,  the  parties,  in  respect  to  the 
premium,  are  usually  the  assured  and  the  broker.   In  respect  to 
the  policy  and  to  all  claims  for  return  of  premium  and  for  losses, 
-  the  parties  are  the  assured  and  the  underwriter. 

Conitniction      The  usual  form  of  the  policy  contains  a  clause  by  which  the 

for  ttTe'*?-^*  insurers  confess  themselves  to  have  been  paid  the  premium. 

mium!  Where  a  negotiable  note  is-  given  for  the  premium,  this  is  a  suf- 
ficient payment  to  be  the  ground  of  such  a  receipt.  In  England, 
where  such  a  note  does  not  appear  to  be  usually  given,  ques- 
tions have  arisen  respecting  the  intention  and  effect  of  this  ac- 
knowledgment. The  intention  of  the  parties  in  inserting  the 
acknowledgement  appears  to  be  plain  enough  from  its  import,  and 
not  to  reciuire  explanation,  any  more  than  a  receipt  for  money 
paid  in  otner  cases. 

But  as  the  premium  is  not  always  paid  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, some  reason  has  been  sought  after  for  inserting  an  ac- 

(i)p.  335.  knowled^ent  in  those  instances.  Mr.  Marshall  (1)  says,  ^  an 
action  will  lie  for  the  premium  notwithstanding  this  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  it  in  the  policy,  which  is  not 
inserted  there  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  actual  payment,  but 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  proving  it  in  case  of  loss.'  The 
same  reason  is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell.(a)  But  it  implies  that 
if  this  acknowledgment  were  not  mserted  in  the  policy,  the  as- 
sured would  be  obliged  to  prove  that  the  premium  had  been 

E aid,  before  he  could  recover  for  a  loss.  It  does  not  appear, 
owever,  why  the  acknowledgment  must  be  inserted  for  this 
purpose,  since  a  consideration  for  the  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  insurer  is  shown  as  much  by  a  promise  of  the  assured  by 
which  he  is  bound  to  pay,  as  by  a  payment. 

It  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  inserting  this  acknow- 
ledgment, that  a  written  contract,  whether  of  msurance  or  of 
any  other  sort,  ought  to  contain  all  the  terms  agreed  upon,  and 
the  considerations  Uiat  pass  between  the  parties.  In  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  premium,  the  parties  adopt  the  form  used 
in  deeds  of  conveyance  of  land,  which  contain  the  same  acknow- 
ledgment, though  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  the  pay- 
ment is  not  in  fact  made  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance.  The 
same  form  is  used  in  other  instruments.  It  is  not  at  all  reipark- 
able  that  the  receipt  of  the  premium  should  be  acknowledged 
in  England,  where  it  is  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing  the  po- 

(a)  1  Camp.  534.  n.  Mr.  Park  cites  this  note  of  Campbell  in  his 
Edition  of  1817,  p.  34,  and  calls  it  a  '  sensible  and  acute  obsenration 
of  the  reporter,^  but  it  was  the  observation  of  Mr.  Marshall. 
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licy,  or  is  a  debt  due  from  the  assured  to  the  broker,  who,  in* 
stead  of  the  assured,  becomes  the  debtor  of  the  insurer ;  or  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  paid,  or  the  assured  makes  a  pro- 
mise in  writing  to  pay  iL  If  an  underwriter  in  the  Umted 
States  acknowledges  a  receipt  of  the  premium,  without  receiving 
a  note,  or  in  England,  without  the  intervention  of  a  broker,  he 
subscribes  an  instrument  m  a  form  adapted  to  the  general  prac- 
tice, when  he  himself  departs  from  that  practice.  According  to 
the  general  practice  the  acknowledraient  is  substantially  true. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  acknowledgment,  it  was  for- 
merly made  a  question  whether  the  underwriter  could,  not- 
withstanding it,  maintain  an  action  against  the  assured  for  the 
premium.(l)  It  was  supposed  that  such  an  action  mi^ht  be  (i)  Park,  35; 
maintained,  which  led  to  the  above  ingenious  construcuon,  as  Mawh.  335. 
Mr.  Park  considers  it,  of  the  acknowledgment.  There  are  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  underwriter  has  recovered  the  premium  of 
the  assured,  where,  if  he  had  not,  an  effect  would  have  been 
given  to  fraudulent  and  unfair  dealing.  Foy,  of  Pillau,  pro- 
mised a  consignment  of  ^oods  to  Goraon,  of  London,  a  young 
man  just  begmning  business,  who  obtained  insurance  on  the 
goods  upon  the  credit  of  this  promise,  the  insurers  supposing  he 
would  thus  be  supplied  with  funds  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
goods  to  pay  the  premium.  Foy  consigned  the  goods  to  another 
merchant,  and  a  loss  happening,  and  a  claim  for  return  of  pre- 
mium accruing,  the  insurer  clauncd  the  right  to  set  off  the  pre- 
mium. The  court  allowed  the  set-off  with  harsh  expressions 
respecting  the  conduct  of  Foy.(2j  In  another  case,  Hayncs,  an  (£)  Foy  r. 
insurance  broker,  being  indebtea  to  Simeon  and  not  able  to  pay  BeH,3Taunt 
him,  Simeon  proposed  that  Haynes  should  procure  insurance 
for  him  until  the  premiums  should  amount  to  his  debt.  Thus 
Haynes  would  be  left  indebted  to  the  insurers  for  the  premiums, 
and  Simeon's  debt  be  discharged.  The  insurances  were  ac- 
cordingly effected.  But  the  insurers,  learning  the  purpose  of 
the  broker  and  the  assured,  brought  suits  against  Simeon  for 
the  premiums.  The  jury,  however,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
broker  alone  was  debtor  \ot  these,  found  in  favour  of  the  assured. 
But  the  court  was  dissatisfied  with  their  verdict,  and  would  have 
granted  a  new  trial  had  not  the  matter  been  settled  by  the  par- 
ties.(3)  (3)  Mayor  r. 

But  where  there  is  no  such  reason  for  controlling  the  effect  of  Simeon,  3 
the  acknowledgment,  the  insurer  has  been  held  to  be  estopped 
by  it  from  demanding  the  premium  of  the  assured,  and  from 
denying,  as  between  himself  and  the  assured,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived It.  An  action  being  brought  by  the  assured  for  a  return 
of  premium,  the  underwriter  ofiered  to  prove,  notwithstanding 
his  acknowledgment  in  the  policy  of  the  receipt  of  the  premium, 
that  he  had  never  received  it.  Lord  Ellenborough  instructed 
the  jury,  that  '  the  insurer  was  bound  by  the  receipt  in  the 
policy.  If  a  man  acknowledge  that  he  has  received  a  sum  of 
money  of  a  broker,  and  credits  him  with  his  principal  to  that 
amount,  he  shall  not  afterwards,  as  between  himself  and  the  < 
principal,  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  broker  never  paid  him. 
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1  should  completelj  knock  up  the  insurance  business  if  I  were 

(1)  Dalzell  t.  to  allow  this  acknowledgment  to  be  impeached-^l) 
Muir,iCamp.     Again,  the  same  decision  was  given  by  the  whole  court  in  a 

case  in  which  Lord  EUenborough  said,  *  In  the  usual  course  of 
things  the  underwriter  acknowledges,  upon  the  face  of  the  poli- 
cy, the  receipt  of  the  premium,  which  is  an  admission  that  he 
has  received  it  through  the  intervention  of  the  broker,  and 
has  no  claim  against  the  assured.    His  claim  b  against  the 

(2)  Cumming  broken^S) 

M  ^fcT**?'  These  cases  establish  the  principle,  that  in  England,  at  least, 
«  S.  499.  ^herg  a  policy  is  effected  through  the  intervention  of  a  broker, 
the  acknowledgment  precludes  the  underwriter  from  afterwards 
demanding  the  premium  of  the  assured.  But  how  far  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  effect  of  the  acknowledgment  in  the  policy,  or  the 
general  course  of  business,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Marshall  expressed  some  doubt  whether  the  pre- 
mium was  the  debt  of  the  broker,  being  of  opinion  at  the  same 
time,  that '  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  the 
rule  that  the  broker  alone  could  maintain  an  action  against  the 
assured  for  premiums,  should  be  fully  established  and  constantly 

(3)  c.  8. 1.  2.  adhered  to.'(3)  An  old  case,(4)  and  a  dictum  of  the  judges  in 
P*  ^5.  another,(5)  are  cited ;  which  however  seem  to  be  of  very  little 
Pensack  2  ^^^S^U  it  does  not  appear  that  the  policies  referred  to  con- 
Ley.  153.      tained  the  acknowledgment,  but  rather  that  they  did  not,  for 

(5)  Jackson  r.  Wild,  J.  said, '  the  insurer  only  subscribes  lOOZ.not  the  premium, 
Carth^^s     ^"^^^^^     never  expressed  in  the  printed  policy .'(6)    In  Lord 

(6)  Piniacki  Mansfield's  time  an  action  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
k  Fowks,  3  underwriter,  against  the  broker,  for  premiums  on  policies  made 
Keb.  575.      in  the  broker's  name  on  behalf  of  his  foreign  correspondents, 

and  no  question  was  made  whether  the  broker  was  debtor  for  the 

(7)  Grove  r.  premiums.(7)  It  is  stated  by  a  witness  in  another  case  to  have 
Dubois,  1  T.  been  the  general  practice  in  London  as  early  as  1 764,  for  under- 

V  ^i^ers  to  look  to  the  brokers  only  for  premiums.(8)  And  in 
Biand,'l*ark,  niany  subsequent  cases  this  is  directly  decided,  or  obviously  re- 
36.Manh.  cognized  to  be  law,  without  any  express  distinction  between 
2^4.  policies  in  the  name  of  the  broker,  and  those  in  the  names  of 

his  employers.(a) 

These  decisions  have,  however,  in  some  measure  grown  out  of 
the  usa^e  of  London,  and  the  usage  is  distinctly  referred  to  by 
judges  m  giving  their  opinions.  As  far  as  the  opinions  are 
founded  upon  such  a  usage,  they  are  not  applicable  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  premium  is  not  understood  to  be  a  debt  from 
the  assured  to  the  broker,  which  the  broker  could  demand  in  his 
own  name,  unless  it  is  made  so  by  a  special  agreement,  or  under- 
standing, between  the  parties.  An  insurance  broker  is  not  dis- 
tinguished in  this  particular  from  any  other  agent.    Where  the 

(a)  Bize  v,  Dickason,  1  T.  R.  285  ;  Edgar  r.  Fowler,  3  East,  222; 
Edgar  v,  Bumstead,  1  Camp.  411  ;  De  Gaminde  v.  Pigou,  4  Taunt. 
246  ;  Parker  v.  Smith,  16  East,  382;  Minott  t?.  Forrester,  4  Taunt. 
541  ;  Gumming  v.  Forrester,  1  M.  &  S.  494 ;  Koster  v.  Eason,  2  M. 
&  S.  112;  Parker  v.  Beasley,  2  M.  &  S.  423 ;  Houstoun  v,  Robertson, 

2  Marsh.  Rep.  138  ;  6  Taunt  448  ;  1  Holt,  88. 
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assured  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  requested  the  broker 
to  charge  him  in  account  with  the  premium,  Sewall,  J.  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  there  can  be  no  reason  against 
the  action  in  the  name  of  the  broker,  where  a  note  has  been 
given  to  him,  or  he  has  become  a  creditor  of  the  assured  at  his 
request.Xl)  (l)  Taylor  t. 

In  the  United  States  the  acknowledgment  cannot  in  general  Lowell,  3 
receive  the  construction  put  upon  it  in  England,  in  case  of  the 
premium  not  being  paid  at  the  time  of  makine  the  policy,  name- 
ly, that  the  underwriter  must  look  to  the  broKer  and  not  to  the 
assured.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  receipt  would 
be  held  to  be  evidence  of  payment  between  the  parties  to  the 
policy,  for  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  give  this  acknowledg- 
ment no  effect,  and  put  the  parties  in  the  same  situation  that  they 
would  be  in,  if  no  such  acknowledgment  were  contained  in  the 
policy. 

The  acknowledgment  was  held,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  rennsylvaiya,  not  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  agent,  who  effected  the  policy,  had  paid  the  premium,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  recover  it'  of  his  principal,  without  other  evi- 
dence.(2)  (2)  Mdick 

Where  the  policy  is  void  without  the  fault  of  the  assured,  or  ^  Pet«"on, 
by  its  illegality,  and  also  where  the  risk  does  not  attach,  no  pre-  MMth.*709. 
miom  can  be  recovered.   And  a  negotiable  note  being  riven  for  n. ;  Whar-' 
the  premium  of  an  illegal  insurance,  and  made  payable  to  the  ton'iDig.h.  t. 
broker  or  his  order,  cannot  be  recovered  by  the  broker.(3)  z^)' RiJ^eu  i, 

A  risk  incurred,  being  requisite  to  make  a  premium  due,  it  is  Degrand,  15 ' 
in  the  power  of  the  assured  by  putting  none,  or  only  a  part,  of  Man.  Rep. 
the  property,  at  risk  within  the  terns  of  the  policy,  to  annul  ^• 
the  contract  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  is  an  indulgence  allowed 
by  the  law  to  this  species  of  contract,  and  is  considered  to  be 
an  implied  condition  upon  which  it  is  entered  into,  because  it  is 
often  mipossible,  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  for  the  assur- 
ed to  know  whether  any  or  what  part  of  the  property  insured 
will  be  at  risk ;  and  it  would  be  a  hardship,  ana  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  insurance,  if  the  assured  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  premium  where  no  risk  is  run  by  the  insurer,  merely  be- 
cause he  is  ready  to  run  the  risk. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


REPRESENTATION  AND  CONCEALMENT. 


Section  1.     WhcU  constitutes  a  Representation  or 

cealment. 


Reprefenta- 
tion  and  Con- 
ceahnent  de- 
fined.. 

(1)  Thomp- 
son V,  Bucha- 
nan, 4 
Brown^i  Par. 
Ca^.  482. 
Ma.  79 ;  Fitz- 
herbert  v, 
Mather,  1  T. 
R.  12. 

(2)  Clason 
V.  Smith, 
and  Cole  v. 
Mar.  Ina.  Co. 
Wharton's 
Dig.  h.  t.  No. 
28.  p.  320. 

(3)  Walden«. 
N.  York.  Fir. 
Ids.  Co.  12 
Johns.  128. 

(4)  Coulon  0. 
Bowne,  1 
Caines,291. 

(5)  Stewart  r. 
Donlop,  4 
Brown's  Pari. 
Cas.  482.  n. ; 
Park,  320. 
See  also  the 
cases  cited  in 
this  chapter 
generally. 


A.sr  contract  obtained  by  the  fraud  of  a  party,  is  void  in 
respect  to  the  other  parties*  This  is  especially  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  insurance,  in  which  fair  dealing  and  good  faith  are 
strictly  required  by  the  law,  and  mucH  relied  upon  by  the  par- 
ties. The  contract  is  generally  entered  into  by  the  insurer  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  assured,  and  if  these 
representations  do  not  enable  the  insurer  to  make  a  just  estimate 
of  the  risk,  it  is  plain  that  he  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  the  con- 
tract. 

A  representation  is  a  material  fact  stated,  before  completing  the 
contract,  by  either  party  to  the  other,  and  a  misrepresentation  is 
the  statement  of  such  a  fact  which  turns  out  not  to  be  true.  By 
a  material  fact  is  meant  one  that  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  risk,  and  ipay  induce  the  other  party  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract. A  concealment^  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  suppression  of  a 
material  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  either  party,  which  the . 
other  has  not  the  means  of  knowing,  or  is  not  presumed  to  know. 
It  is  the  suppression  of  a  fact,  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
have  been  an  inducement  to  the  other  party  not  to  enter  into  the 
contract.  If  either  party,  whether  by  design,  or  through  negli- 
gence, mistake,  or  oversight,(l)  conceals  or  misrepresents  a  fact 
material  to  the  risk,  the  contract  will  be  void  with  respect  to  the 
other  party.(2)  But  it  will  not  be  affected  by  the  concealment 
or  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  not  material  to  the  risks  insured 
against,(3)  as  where  the  policy  is  against  sea-risks  only,  and  the 
fact  suppressed  or  misrepresented,  relates  wholly  to  the  risk  of 
capture,  and  cannot  possibly  affect  the  rea-risks.  Chief  Justice 
Lewis  says, '  a  false  representation  cannot  avoid  the  policy  un- 
less it  be  on  a  point  material  to  the  risk.X4) 

Concealment  or  misrepresentation  by  an  agent  is  considered 
to  be  that  of  his  principal,  and  has  the  same  effect.(5) 

A  concealment  or  misrepresentation  is  held  to  defeat  the  con- 
tract on  the  ground  of  fraud.  To  give  it  this  effect,  however 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  an  intended  deception.  An 
insurance  was  made  in  England  on  a  vessel  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  from  a  misconstruction  of  the  captain^s  letter, 
as  was  contended  in  behalf  of  the  assured,  it  was  represented 
that  the  vessel '  was  seen  safe  in  the  Delaware  on  the  eleventh 
of  December,'  when  she  had  been  lost  on  the  ninth,  by  running 
upon  a  che^aux  de  /rise*   Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  a  represepta- 
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tion  must  be  true,  and  if  the  assured  represents  facts  without 

knowing  the  truth,  he  takes  the  risk  upon  himself.'(l)  (i)Macdoww 

If  the  assured  or  his  broker  omits  to  state  a  material  circum-  an  r.  Fraier, 
Btance,  supposing  it  not  to  be  material,  this  discharges  the  un-  I>oug.  260. 
derwritcrs.(2)   An  insurance  from  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  ^^j^hiMn^ 
to  Passage,  in  Spain,  was  made  upon  goods  which  had  been  x)ou^,  30©!  n. 
brought  from  Laguira,  without  being  unloaded  in  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  constitute  an  importation,  and  this  circumstance 
was  not  made  known  to  the  underwriters.    The  goods  being 
captured,  were  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  entire 
voyage  from  a  Spanish  colony  to  Spain.    Mr.  Justice  Washing- 
ton said,  *'  The  omission  to  communicate  the  circumstance  of 
the  not  unloading  the  cargo,  if  material  to  the  risk,  whether  by 
fraud  or  accident,  vacated  the  policy.    The  underwriter  takes 
the  risk,  under  the  condition  that  he  shall  be  informed  as  to  all 
facts  within  the  private  knowledge  of  the  assured.'(3)  (3)  Kohnc 

The  obligations  of  good  faith  are  equally  binding  upon  both  J^«-Co.  N.A. 
parties;  though  the  facts  to  be  disclosed  are  generally  in  the  Mw8h.473.n. 
knowledge  of  the  assured,  yet  the  insurer  is  equally  bound  to 
disclose  all  circumstances  material  to  the  risk  within  his  private 
knowledge.    If  an  underwriter  insures  a  vessel  which  he  knows 
to  have  arrived,  the  policj^  is  void.(4)    Where  the  insurance  uy  Carter 
was  against  the  risk  of  being  drafted,  under  an  act  of  parlia-  Bochm,  3 
ment,  to  serve  in  the  militia,  and  the  assured  was  told  by  the  ^""^  - 
underwriter,  that '  he  was  secured  completely  against  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act,'  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  so  secured. 
Lord  EUenborough  held  the  policy  to  be  void.(d)  (5)  DufTeU  0. 

A  representation  may  be  made  orally  or  in  writing.(6)  ■  It  is,  ^^^^'^^'.L 
however,  most  frequently  made  in  writing,  or  reduced  to  writing  g^^io  At't- 
by  the  consent  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  ' making  the  policy,  lejv,  Ray,  t 
and  it  is  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  to  adhere  strictly  Taunt.  214. 
to  this  practice,  since  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  more  care-  f^oei^"^*^" 
ful  and  fair  representation  of  the  risk  by  the  assured,  and  saves  Johns.  bT3\Z 
the  parties  from  suffering  by  the  forgetfubess  or  mistakes  of  Caines,  49 ; 

witnesses.  Pawson  r. 

When  a  broker  is  employed  it  is  still  advisable  for  the  Cowp^'^os. 
assured  to  have  the  representation  made  in  writing,  as  the 
broker  may,  from  mistake  or  a  disposidon  to  put  the  risk  in  a 
favourable  light,  malce  incorrect  representations.  Formerly 
many  policies  were  defeated  from  this  cause,  which  induced  the 

f practice  in  London  of  preserving  the  written  representations, 
n  1778,  Lord  Mansfield  said,  the  written  instructions  of  the 
assured  to  the  broker, '  were  never  kept  till  many  years  ago, 
upon  the  occasion  of  several  actions* upon  policies,  where  the 
brokers  had  represented  many  things  they  ought  not  to  have  re- 
presented, inconsequence  of  which  the  plaintiffs  were  cast;  I  (7)Paw8onr. 
advised  the  assured  to  bring  an  action  against  the  brokers,  which  cowp!"785. 
they  did  and  recovered.'(7) 

If  one  party  state  a  material  fact,  at  such  time  and  under  such  At  what  time 
circumstances,  as  that  the  other  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  rcpresenta- 
thereby  induced  to  enten  into  the  contract,  the  statement  is  a  tion  must  u 
representatk>n.   In  one  case  it  was  stated,  at  the  time  of  sub-  ^ 
11 
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(1)  Dawson 
V.  Atty,  7 
East,  367. 


(2)  p.  362. 


(3)  Edwards 
V.  Footner,  1 
Camp.  630. 

(4)  WitUng- 
ham  r.  Thorn- 
borough,  2 
Vern.  206 ; 
Free,  in  Chan. 
20;  Wilson  V. 
Packet,  3 
Burr.  1361. 
(6)  Biays  r. 
union  Ins.  Co. 
Condy's 
Marsh.  466. 
n. ;  Wharton's 
Dig.  h.  t.  No. 
17. 

(6)  Gladstone 
V.  King,  1  M. 
&  S.  36.  See 
also  Fitzher- 
bert  r.  Ma- 
ther, 1  T.  R. 
12. 

(7)  Reid  r. 
Harvey,  4 
Dow,  97. 

Obvious  infer- 
ences from 
facts  stated, 
are  a  part  of 
the  represen- 
tation. 
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scribing  the  slip^  that  the  ship  was  American,  which  it  was,  but 
being  capturea  by  the  Spaniards  it  was  condemned  as  not  hav- 
ing on  board  the  documents  reauired  by  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  Lora  Eiienborough  said,  ^  as  the  ship 
was  not  represented  to  be  American  at  the  time  when  the  insi^ 
ranee  teas  effected,  the  assured  was  not  bound  by  it,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  for  her  being  documented  as  an  American.^l) 

Mr.  Marshall  expresses  some  doubt  of  this  decision,  and  says, 
that  an  '  underwriter  when  he  puts  his  name  on  the  does  so 
upon  the  faith  of  the  representation  previously  made  to^him,  (no 
matter  when^  and  he  afterwards  suljscribes  the  policy  without 
conceiving  that  any  repetition  of  the  representation  is  neees- 
8ary.'(2)  About  two  years  after  the  preceding  case  was  decid- 
ed, the  same  question  came  again  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  At  the  time  of  signing  the  slip  and  about  a  week  before 
signing  the  policy,  the  assured  had  stated  that  the  ship  would 
^  sail  with  two  other  armed  ships,  and  that  she  was  herself  to 
carry  ten  guns  and  twenty-five  men.'  Lord  Eiienborough  said, 
'  if  a  representation  is  once  made,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  bind- 
ing, unless  there  is  evidence  of  its  being  afterwards  altered  or 
withdt'awn.'  And  in  regard  to  the  above  case  of  Dawson  t. 
Atty,  he  said, '  there,  the  first  conversation  was  qualified  and 
controlled  by  what  followed,  for  when  the  policy  came  to  be 
signed,  the  broker  said,  generally,  that '  it  was  an  insurance  on 
goods  in  the  Herinon,'  without  describing  her  as  of  any  par- 
ticular counlry.'(3) 

The  conduct  of  the  assured,  or  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  insurer  subscribes  the  policy,  may  be  equivalent  to  a  repre- 
sentation, and  have  all  the  efiect  of  a  misrepresentation.  Where 
one  insurer,  having  a  secret  understanding  with  the  assured, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  bound  by  his  subscription,  is  merely  a  '  decoy 
duck^^  this  deception  is  equivalent  to  a  misrepresentation  in  re- 
spect to  the  other  insurers,  who  will  accordingly  not  be  bound 
by  their  subscriptions.(4)  So  if  the  assured  neglects  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  facts  material  to  the  risk,  with  a  fraudulent  pur- 
pose, it  is  equivalent  to  a  misrepresentation  or  concealment.(o) 
Or  if  there  is  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  assured  himself, 
or  the  broker  employed  to  efiect  the  policy,  yet  if  the  captain 
neglects  to  inform  the  assured  on  the  ship  of  a  circumstance  ma- 
terial to  the  risk,  in  a  letter  received  by  the  assured  before  the 
policy  is  cfiected,  it  is  a  concealment.(6) 

The  provisions  of  the  policy  may  have  the  efiect  of  a  misre- 
presentation or  concealment.  Insurance  was  made  on  goods 
from  Lisbon  to  Clyde  at  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  *  to  return 
five  for  convoy  and  arrival;'  when  the  assured  knew  that  the 
vessel  had  sailed  without  convoy.  The  policy  was  held  to  be 
void.(7) 

A  representation  is  construed  according  to  the  fair  and  obvious 
import  of  the  words,  and  considered  equivalent  to  an  express 
statement  of  all  the  inferences  naturally  and  necessarily  arising 
from  it.  A  representation  by  a  resident  in  a  neutral  country 
that  the  goods  are  his  own,  has  been  held  to  be  a  representation 
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that  the  J  are  neutral  property,(l)  and  equivalent  to  a  warranty  (i)  Vanden- 
of  their  being  so.(2)   A  representation  that  the  ship  is  Amen-  heuvcl  r. 
can  is  in  effect  a  representation  that  it  will  be  documented  as  2  Johns 'cm' 
such.(3)  451*". 

It  being  stated  by  the  broker  to  the  underwriter  that  the  ship  (2)  Vanden- 
insured  was  at  Guadaloupe  on  the  28th  of  July,  when  the  risk  J^"^^!  % 
was  to  commence,  the  court  said, '  when  it  is  stated  that  she  was  ^^^^^^  cai. 
at  Guadaloupe  on  a  certain  day,  it  must  mean  that  she  was  there  173.  n. 
in  safety,  and  that  no  preceding  accident  was  to  be  made  good  (3)  steel  r. 
by  the  insurers.(4)  Taunt ^286. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  speaking  of  a  representation  that  the  ship  (4)  Kemble  *. 
was  '  at  Elsineur  on  the  26ih  of  July,  all  well,'  said, '  the  natural  Bowne,  1 
conclusion  would  be  that  she  was  left  there  well  at  that  time,'  Cainet,  76. 
and  this  was  the  construction  of  the  representation  adopted  by 
the  court.    In  this  sense  it  was  false,  for  the  vessel  had  sailed 
from  that  port  on  the  26th  of  July,  six  hours  before  the  assured 
himself  had  sailed  from  the  same  port  in  another  vessel,  which 
had  experienced  rough  weather  and  had  a  long  passage.(5)       (5)  Kirby  v. 

If  the  assured  states  a  mere  expectation  or  opinion,  or  expresses  Smith,  1  B.  Ic 
himself  in  a  qualified  and  doubtful  manner,  yet  at  the  same 
time  fairly,  but  without  any  absolute  assertion  of  a  fact,  it  has 
been  held  not  to  be  a  representation.    Lord  Mansfield  said, '  if 
in  a  life  policy  the  assured  says  he  believes  the  man  to  be  in 
good  health,  not  knowing  any  reason  to  believe  the  contrary, 
though  the  person  is  not  in  good  health,  it  will  not  avoid  the 
policy .'(6)    And  where  the  assured  said,  'the  vessels  were  ex-  (6)Pawion  r. 
pected  to  leave  Africa  in  November  or  December,'  and  thej'  had  Nation, 
left  in  May,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  representation.(7)    So  where  nTBarber  V. 
the  broker  said  the  vessel  was  American,  but '  he  was  directed  Fletcher, 
not  to  warrant  any  thing,'  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  representa-  Doug.  305. 
tion.(8)  (8)ChrUUet. 

In  case  of  the  insurer's  proposing  to  have  a  warranty  in-  Secwtan,  8 
troduced,  that  the  ship  should  sail  from  St.  Petersburg  before  ^* 
the  first  of  August,  and  the  broker  said,  ^  There  is  no  occasion 
for  that ;  the  ship  has  sailed  some  time  and  must  now  be  at 
Gothenburg  ;  there  is  a  cargo  readv  for  her,  and  she  is  sure  to 
be  an  early  ship,'  and  the  ship  had  arrived  at  Gothenburg  be- 
fore the  13th  of  June,  when  this  conversation  took  place,  .but 
was  detained  there,  waiting  for  a  cargo,  until  after  the  8th  of 
September,  Lord  EUenborou^h  said,  ^  I  find  no  representation 
here  upon  the  falsity  of  which  the  underwriters  can  defend 
themselves.    The  broker  said  in  unqualified  terms,  that  a  cargo 
was  ready,  but  this  from  its  verv  nature  was  only  the  subject 
of  expectation  and  belief.   All  the  broker  could  be  understood 
to  mean,  was,  that  a  cargo  had  been  ordered,  and  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  would  be  ready .'(9)  Hubbard 
The  consignee  of  goods  insured  from  Lisbon  to  London,  had  r.  Glover,  3 
received  a  letter  from  the  owner  and  consignor,  dated  October  Camp.  312. 
27th,  1807,  saving  the  goods  would  be  sent  by  a  Portuguese  ship 
which  '  would  san  in  a  few  days.'   This  letter  was  not  shown  to 
the  underwriters,  but  the  broker  told  them, '  that  the  ship  was 
to  sail  in  a  few  days.'   It  appeared  by  the  broker's  testimony 
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that  if  it  had  been  represented  that  the  ship  would  not  sail 
within  a  month,  insurance  could  not  have  been  effected,  as  the 
French  army  was  expected  at  Lisbon,  The  ship  did  not  sail 
until  the  29th  of  November,  and  was  the  next  day  stopped  in 
the  Tagus  by  the  French,  Lord  EUenborough  said, '  The  owner 
of  the  goods  could  speak  of  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  only  from 
probable  expectation,  and  if  such  representation  was  made  bona 
fidt  it  should  not  conclude  him.'  The  other  judges  were  of  the 
same  opinion.(l) 

At  the  time  of  effecting  a  policy  on  a  ship  at  and  from  Mes- 
sina to  England,  the  broker  had  represented  that  the  ship '  was 
then  at  or  near  Messina,  or  on  her  homeward  voyage.'  Mr. 
Justice  Gibbs,  said, '  It  was  only  a  conclusion  which  he  drew, 
and  if  there  was  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  conclusion, 
the  underwriter  should  have  inquired  into  the  ground  of  that 
expectation.'(2) 

'  To  constitute  a  representation,'  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
^  there  should  be  an  affirmation  or  denial  of  some  fact,  or  an  al« 
legation  which  would  plainly  lead  the  mind  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. If  the  expressions  are  ambiguous,  the  insurer  ought  to  ask 
an  explanation ;'  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
judges,  though  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion that  an  ambiguity  ought  to  be  construed  against  the  assur- 
ed.(3) 

'  It  has  been  determined  in  a  variety  of  cases,'  says  Lord 
Mansfield, '  that  a  representation  to  the  first  underwriter  extends 
to  all  the  others.'(4)  The  reason  of  the  rule  is,  that  they  may  have 
subscribed  upon  their  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  the  risk,  of  which  they  would  not  have  the  advantage,  unless 
they  could  avail  themselves  of  all  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
subscribed.  This  reason  applies  exclusively  to  representations 
in  favour  of  the  risk,  and  which  might  induce  the  first  underwriter 
to  subscribe.  A  representation  unfavourable  to  the  risk,  and 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  first  underwriter  from 
subscribing,  does  not  come  within  the  reason  of  the  rule ;  for 
though  the  subsequent  underwriters  may  be  allowed  to  subscribe 
upon  their  confidence  in  the  opinion  of  the  first,  without  thereby 
putting  themselves  in  a  worse  situation  than  that  of  the  first,  yet 
it  seems  to  be  going  very  far,  to  suppose,  absolutely,  and  in  all 
cases,  that  they  do  so  subscribe;  ana  unless  this  supposition  is 
made,  a  representation  of  a  fact,  the  suppression  c "  which  would 
avoid  the  policy  on  the  ground  of  concealment,  ought  to  be 
brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  each  individual  insurer. 

But  it  has  been  held  that  a  representation  to  the  underwriter 
who  first  agreed  to  take  the  risk,  and  whose  name  stood  first  on 
the  slip  but  not  on  the  policy,  did  not  extend  to  the  other  under- 
writers. One  reason  given  was  that  the  slip,  not  being  stamped, 
could  not  in  England  be  produced  in  evidence  to  show  that  the 
person  who  appeared,  by  the  policy,  to  be  the  first  underwriter, 
was  not  so.(5)  But  this  case  seems  to  be  within  the  reason  for 
extending  to  all  the  underwriters  a  representation  made  to  the 
first. 
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There  seems  to  be  the  same  reason  for  giving  subsequent  un-    a  repreten* 
derwriters  all  the  advantage  of  a  representation  made  to  an  in-  tation  to  in- 
termediate one ;  since  they  may  be  induced  to  subscribe  by  their  J^^J^^ 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  either  of  the  prior  underwriters. 
But  Lord  Ellenborou^h  said,  in  a  J^isi  Prius  case, '  What  passed 
between  the  intermediate  underwriters  is  to  be  considered  merely 
as  res  inter  alios  acta.    It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  principle  of 
law  a  representation  to  the  first  underwriter  is  considered  as 
made  to  all  who  afterwards  underwrite  the  policy.    That  rule 
bein^  established  I  will  abide  by  it ;  but  I  will  by  no  means  al- 
low It  to  be  extended.    You  must  show  the  representation  to  be 
made  to  the  first  underwriter  on  the  policy,  or  to  the  defendant 
himself.'(l)  O)  Bell  v. 

The  same  judge  said  in  another  case, '  The  proposition  that  a 
communication  to  the  first  underwriter  is  virtually  a  notice  to  ^*™P' 
all,  is  to  be  received  with  great  qualification.  It  may  depend  on 
the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  the  communication  is 
made.  On  the  mere  naked  unaccompanied  fact  of  one  name 
standing  first  upon  the  policy,  I  should  not  hold  that  a  communi- 
cation made  to  him  was  virtually  made  to  all  the  subsequent  un- 
derwriters.XS)  (t)  Forreiter 

Other  judges  have  expressed  the  same  opinion.    Heath,  J.    Pigou,  i  M. 
said, '  Evidence  of  representations  made  to  the  first  underwriter  13. 
had  been  admitted,  but  rather  on  precedent  than  on  reason 
and  Mansfield,  C.  J. '  it  had  never  been  extended  to  underwri- 
ters subsequent  to  the  first ;  the  reason  why  it  was  admitted  as 
to  the  first  was,  that  the  others  were  apt  to  pin  their  faith  upon 
his  iudgment,  which  reason  did  not  extend  to  representations 
made  to  the  latter  subscribers.'   Gibbs,  J.  said,  ^  I  have  looked 
into  all  the  cases  and  none  of  them  carry  it  further  than  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  first  underwriter.'(3)  (3)  Brine  r. 

A  representation  to  an  underwriter  on  one  policy,  has  been  4  rS^^^^wV 
held  not  to  be  such  to  an  underwriter  on  a  subsequent  policy  on  ' 
the  same  property  and  against  the  same  risks.(4)  (4)  Elting  v. 

8cott,2Jolmf. 
167. 

Section  2.  What  facts  must  be  disclosed.  Misrepresentation. 

The  assured  is  not  required  to  represent  facts  of  general  no- 
toriety, or  which  are  presumed  to  be  known  to  those  conver- 
sant with  the  trade ;  but  he  is  required  to  state  fairly  and  fully 
other  facts  within  his  knowledge  that  are  material  to  the  risk. 
*  If  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  suppressed  would  have 
induced  the  insurer  to  demand  a  higher  premium  or  to  refuse  to 
underwrite,  it  will  invalidate  the  policy.X^)  (5)  Murga- 

'Good  faith,'  says  Lord  Mansfield,  'forbids  either  party,  by  troydr. Craw- 
concealing  what  he  knows,  to  draw  the  other  into  a  bargain,  N^ylik 
from  his  ignorance  of  that  fact,  and  his  believing  the  con-  rirem.  Im. 
trary.    The  facts  lie  most  commonly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Co.t>.Waidcn, 
assured  only,  the  underwriter  trusts  to  his  representation,  and  i2J^ni.5i7  ; 
proceeds  upon  confidence  that  he  does  not  keep  back  any  cir-  chancellor, 
cumstance  to  mislead  the  underwriter,  and  induce  him  to  estimate 
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the  risk  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  keeping  back  such  circum- 
stance is  a  fraud,  and  although  the  suppression  should  happen 
through  mistake,  the  policy  is  void  because  the  risk  is  different 
from  that  understood  and  intended  to  be  run.  He  need  not 
mention  what  the  underwriter  knows,  what  way  soever  he  came 
by  that  knowledge,  or  what  he  ought  to  know,  or  takes  upon 
himself  the  knowledge  of,  or  waives  being  informed  of,  or  what 
lessens  the  risk  agreed  and  understood  to  be  run,  or  general 
topics  of  speculation,  or  every  cause  which  may  occasion  natu- 
ral perils,  as  the  diflSculty  of  the  voyage,  kind  of  seasons,  proba- 
bility of  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  &c.  or  every  cause  which  may 
occasion  political  perils,  from  the  rupture  of  states,  from  war,  and 
the  various  operations  of  it,  upon  the  probability  of  safety  from 
the  continuance  or  return  of  peace,  or  the  imbecility  of  the  ene- 
my. If  the  insurance  be  on  a  private  ship  of  war,  from  port  to 
port,  the  underwriter  needs  not  to  Ixf  told  of  the  secret  enter- 
prises it  is  destined  upon.  From  the  nature  of  the  contract  he 
waives  this  information.  If  he  insures  for  three  vears,  he  needs 
not  to  be  told  any  circumstance  to  show  it  may  be  over  in  two, 
or  if  he  insures  a  voyage  with  liberty  of  deviation,  he  needs 
not  to  be  told  what  tends  to  show  there  will  be  no  deviation. 
Men  argue  differently  from  natural  phenomena,  and  the  means 
of  information  and  judging  are  open  to  both ;  each  professes  to 
act  on  his  own  skill  and  sagacity.  The  rule  is  adapted  to  facts 
which  are  privately  known  to  one  party,  and  which  the  other  is 
ignorant  of,  or  has  no  reason  to  suspect.'(l) 

Property  at  Fort  Marlborough,  in- Sumatra,  belonging  to  Car- 
ter, the  governor,  was  insured  against  loss  by  capture,  for  one 
year  from  the  16th  Oct.  1759.  The  place  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Count  D'Estaigne  within  the  year.  At  the  time 
of  effecting  the  policy  in  London,  in  May  1760,  the  agent  of  Gro- 
vernor  Carter  knew  of  a  letter  from  him,  dated  at  Fort  Marlbo- 
rough the  16th  Sept.  1759,  notifying  to  the  East  India  company 
that  the  French  had  the  preceding  year  a  design  of  attacking 
the  settlement,  which  they  might  probably  revive,  and  that  the 
fort  was  badly  supplied,  and  could  not  be  maintained  against  a 
European  enemy.  The  agent  had  also  received  a  letter  from 
the  Governor,  dated  four  days  afterwards,  of  the  same  import, 
and  requesting  him  to  get  insurance.  Neither  of  these  letters 
were  disclosed  to  the  underwriter. 

Lord  Mansfield  said, '  The  underwriter  at  London,  in  May, 
could  judge  much  better  of  the  probability  of  the  fort  being  at- 


'  before,  because  he  might  have  obtained  all  the  information  that 
the  governor  had  at  that  time,  and  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
subsequent  political  events  in  Europe  besides,  and  also  what 
forces  had  been  sent  out  to  India  by  the  French  and  English. 
If  there  had  been  an  enterprise  on  foot,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Governor,  when  he  sent  to  have  insurance  made,  it  would  have 
varied  the  risk  understood  by  the  underwriter ;  but  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  design  ;  it  was  formed  on  a  sudden,  just 
before  it  was  executed.   The  underwriter  knew  the  governor 


Sumatra,  the  September 
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must  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  place,  and  could  not 

disclose  it  consistent  with  his  duty,  and  that  by  insuring  he  at 

least  apprehended  the  possibility  of  an  attack.    With  this 

knowledge,  without  askine  a  question,  he  underwrote.    By  so  ' 

doing  he  took  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  place  upon  him- 

selt    It  was  a  matter  of  which  he  might  have  been  mformed 

various  ways  ;  it  was  not  within  the  private  knowledge  of  the 

Governor.    If  the  probability  of  an  attack  by  a  European  force 

was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  and  not  the  sufficiency 

of  the  fort  to  resist  it,  then  the  assured's  not  stating  that  the 

fort  could  not  resist  such  an  attack,  was  no  concealment ;  as  to 

the  design  of  the  French  to  attack  the  fort  the  year  before,  that 

was  no  part  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  insurance  was  made. 

It  was  doubtful  whether  there  had  been  any  such  design,  and 

if  there  had,  the  inferences  to  be  made  from  it  were  matters 

of  mere  speculation.    If  a  man  insured  a  ship,  knowing  that 

two  privateers  were  lying  in  her  way,  without  mentioning  that 

fact,  it  would  be  fraud  ;  but  if  he  knew  that  two  privateers  had 

been  there  the  year  before,  it  would  be  no  fraud  not  to  mention 

that  circumstance.Xl)  (l)ib.  Bern 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  assured  discloses  the  condition  of  the  ship  also  Thomp- 
at  the  date  of  his  last  intelligence,  without  giving  an  account  of  lonr.Buchan- 
previous  events.    The  assured  had  received  intelligence  that  p^rif  cm^'* 
the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Africa  had  attacked  the  vessel,  and  482.  Mu/79.. 
killed  the  captain,  and  several  of  the  crew,  whereby,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  disease,  the  crew  had  been  reduced  from  twenty,  to 
five ;  he  afterwards  received  intelligence  of  the  subsequent  con- 
dition of  the  ship,  and  that  there  were  nine  men  on  board.  He 
disclosed  only  the  last  intelligence  to  the  insurers.    Lord  El- 
Icnborough  said, '  you  are  not  obliged  to  inform  the  underwri- 
ters of  afl  by-gone  calamities.    If  the  underwriters  were  irul^ 
informed  of  all  the  circumstances  known  to  the  assured  on  his 
latest  information,  it  is  sufficient.(2)    So  the  court  in  New  York,  (2)  Freeland 
speaking  of  a  risk  at  and  from  Guadaloupe,  to  commence  on  the  Eg5^'iJ!%* 
Mth  of  July,  said,  *  it  cannot  be  material  where  the  ship  was  Eaat,  457. 
prior  to  that  day .'(3)  (3)  Kembic  r. 

A  ship  insured  'at  and  from  London,  lost^or  not  lost,'  had  ^^J'^'J 
sailed  before  the  policy  was  made ;  which  circumstance  was  * 
not  disclosed  to  the  insurer,  who  for  this  reason  objected  to  the 
policy.    The  xrourt  said, '  if  the  underwTiler  wanted  to  know  ^^^^3*!*' 
whether  the  ship  had  sailed,  he  ought  to  have  inquired.'(4)         391 ' 

Where  the  trade  is  prohibited  by  the  standing  and  uniform 
regulations  of  a  foreign  country,  it  is  not  necessary  to  represent  (5)  Poiiock  t. 
this  fact.(6)  A  policy  was  made  on  goods,  warranted  American,  Babcock,  6 
from  Havana  to  Carthagena,  and  such  a  vovage  was  generally  ^^P* 
known  to  be  prohibited  by  permanent  regulations  of  trade.    A  Calbraith 
disclosure  of  this  fact  was  held  not  to  be  rcquisite.(6)   Nor  is  r.  Grade, 
it  necessary  to  state  in  such  case  that  the  vessel  will  carry  simu-  Condy'i  Mar- 
bted  papers,  and  that  the  property  will  be  disguiscd.(7)  (7)Li^^*8ton 

In  the  case  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  a  smuggling  trade  with  the  Ma^?and 
Spaniards  on  the  Mississippi,  Lord  Mansfiela  said, '  if  the  insurer  Ins.  Co.  7 
had,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  it  was  a  ttmggling  trade  with  C»nch,506. 
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Spain,  made  the  insurance,  then  it  might  be  a  fair  contract  be- 
(1)  Lcrer  v.    twecn  the  parties.'(l ) 

Fletcher,  If  the  assured  has  early  intelligence  of  a  new  regulation,  by 
Park.  300.  which  the  property  is  exposed  to  seizure,  it  has  been  held  that 
he  is  bouna  to  disclose  it.  An  order  having  been  given  for  in- 
surance in  London  on  a  vessel  bound  to  Varel  on  the  Jade,  a 
policy  could  not  be  effected,  on  account  of  information  of  a  re- 
cent decree  of  the  French  emperor  ordering  all  vessels  entering 
the  Jade  to  be  confiscated.  The  vessel  was  insured  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  without  an^  disclosure  by  the  assured  of  a  letter  in- 
forming him  of  the  reason  why  a  policy  could  not  be  effected  in 
London,  The  court  said, '  The  letter  contained  information  very 
material  in  estimating  the  risk.  The  withholding  it  from  the 
underwriter  must  be  considered  fraudulent,  and  the  insurance 
{t)  Hoyt  r.    was  therefore  void.'(2) 

Oilman,  8  If  the  trade  is  sometimes  prohibited  and  sometimes  permitted, 
^si.  Rep.       {jj^g        held  that  the  underwriter  is  not  bound  to  take  notice 

(3)  Blaggev.  being  prohibited  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy.  The 
N.  York  Ins.  existing  prohibition,  and  the  necessity  of  using  false  papers,  must 
Co.  1  Caincs,  be  disclosed.(3) 

The  underwriter  is  presumed  to  know  the  particular  usages 
The  Qsaget  of  of  the  trade  and  the  local  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
the  trade      ports  comprehended  within  the  voyage.    An  insurance  was 

Suted"**  ^  '  '^^"^         ^^^^     P^^^  S^^^*''        ^^^^^  P^^^-  ^^^^ 

is  no  harbour  at  Sisal,  and  vessels  lie  at  anchor  in  an  open  road- 
stead while  loading  and  unloading.  The  trade  was  recent  at 
the  time  of  making  the  insurance,  and  the  fact,  that  there  was  no 
harbour,  was  not  disclosed  to  the  underwriters.  Kent,  C.  J. 
said,  ^  the  assured  was  not  bound  to  communicate  to  the  under- 
writers his  knowledge  of  Sisal.  This  was  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety,  equally  open  to  the  knowledge  of  both  parties,  and 

(4)  Delongae-  which  both  must  be  presumed  equally  to  know.'(4) 

mere  v,  N.  Y.  In  the  case  of  an  insurance  on  a  ship  from  Oporto  to  London, 
Co^lO  Johni  *  P^^^  ^'^^  cargo  being  taken  on  board  within  the  bar  of 
120.  *  Oporto,  the  ship  was  removed  over  the  bar  to  take  in  the  re- 
mainder, as  .  was  usual  in  regard  to  ships  of  like  burthen,  whence 
she  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  captured. 
The  insurers  insisted  that  they  should  have  been  informed  that 
a  part  of  the  cargo  was  to  be  taken  in  outside  of  the  bar,  but 
Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  they  '  were  bound  of  themselves 

(5)  Kingston       ^^^^  notice  of  the  usagc.'(5) 

r.  Knibbs,  1  The  same  opinion,  in  effect,  was  given  respecting  a  policy 
Camp.  508.  n.  yp^Q  goods  to  a  port  in  Jamaica  '  till  landed and  it  was  usual 
at  the  port  of  destination  in  Jamaica,  to  land  the  cargo  in  shal- 
lops from  ships  of  the  size  of  that  which  carried  the  goods  in- 
sured. The  court  said, '  the  underwriter  should  inquire  what  is 
the  usual  mode  of  landing  the  goods.    Here  it  seems  to  have 

(6)  Stewart  V.  ^^^n  the  usage  to  transship  the  goods  into  shallops.'(6) 

BeH,  5  B.  &  Where  it  is  usual  for  vessels,  on  the  voyage  insured,  to  make 
^  an  intermediate  voyage,  such  intermediate  voyage  may  be  made 

without  apprizing  the  insurers  that  it  is  intended.  Such  was 
formerly  the  practice  in  India  voyages ;  the  East  India  Com- 
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pany,  uniformly  reserved,  in  the  charterparty,  the  liberty  of 
employing  the  vessel  one  year  on  intermediate  voyages  from  port 
to  port  in  India.    A  similar  usage  prevailed  in  Newfoundland 
voyages,  and  it  was  held  that  the  assured  was  not  bound  to  state 
this  to  the  underwriters.   Lord  Ellenborough  said,  'The  under-  /^nq^  j^,^^ 
writer  must  refer  himself  to  the  usage  of  the  trade,  which  he  Jennings*! 
is  bound  toknow;^!)  'Is  it  notorious  that  ships  in  this  trad^  Camp. 505. n. 
upon  their  arrival  at  Newfoundland,  are  either  employed  in  (2)Vallanco 
banking,  or  take  an  intermediate  voyage  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  pre-  campTsos. 
sumed  to  be  equally  in  the  knowledge  of  both  parties.'(2) 

It  is  not  requisite  to  disclose  any  facts  that  are  stated  in  the  Facts  stated 
policy,  or  any  circumstance  which  is  provided  for  by  the  ex-  in  the  policy, 
press  stipulations  of  the  parties,  and  a  representation  of  this 
sort  is  of  no  avail,  since  it  will  be  controUea  and  superseded  by 
the  written  contract. 

Whatever  is  the  subject  of  an  implied  a^eement  of  the  par-  Subjects  of 
ties,  needs  not  be  represented  except  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  implied  war- 
by  the  insurers.  It  is  an  implied  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  assured  in  every  policy,  whether  on  the  ship,  cargo,  or  freight, 
that  the  ship  is  seaworthy,  and  in  every  respect  sufficient  and 
well  fitted  for  the  voyage  on  which  she  is  bound.  The  assured 
is  not  therefore  required  to  state,  in  the  first  instance,  any  facts 
which  only  affect  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship. 

The  owner  of  goods  insured  from  Madeira  to  Charleston  had,  The  ship 
the  day  before  effecting  the  policy,  received  a  letter  from  the  leaky, 
captain,  at  Madeira,  stating  that  'the  ship  was  very  leaky,  and 
that  ten  pipes  of  wine  had  been  half  covered  with  water,'  of 
which  he  did  not  inform  the  underwriter,  who  on  that  account 
refused  to  pay  a  loss.    Lord  Mansfield  told  the  jury  '  that  there 
should  be  a  representation  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  risk, 
except  it  be  covered  by  a  warranty.    It  is  a  condition  or  im-  (3)  Shoolbred 
plied  warranty  in  every  policy,  that  the  ship  is  seaworthy  ;  and  ^^^t 
therefore  there  need  be  no  representation  of  that.'(3) 

In  case  of  insurance  on  a  ship  at  and  from  Trinidad  to  Lon-  Ship  sunrcy- 
don,  the  owners  had  received  a  letter  from  the  captain,  in  the  ^"  account 
West  Indies,  stating  that '  the  ship  was  in  very  good  order,  but  character, 
that  he  had  had  a  survey  on  her  on  account  of  her  bad  charac- 
ter,' of  which  they  did  not  inform  the  underwriter.  The  jury 
found  that  if  this  letter  had  been  disclosed  it  would  have  varied 
the  premium,  even  if  the  survey,  which  was  very  favourable  to 
the  character  of  the  vessel,  had  been  laid  before  the  underwri- 
ter, at  the  same  time ;  for  it  was  said  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  surveys  made  in  the  West  Indies  were  of  very  little  authority. 
It  was  insisted  in  behalf  of  the  underwriter  that  the  disclosure 
of  the  information  would  have  varied  his  opinion  as  to  the  pru- 
dence of  underwriting  the  risk.  Lord  Ellenborough,  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  Is  it  then  to  be  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  every  fact  known  to  the  assured  with  respect  to  the 
condition,  quality,  and  circumstances  of  the  ship,  prior  to  the 
period  of  effecting  the  insurance,  which  may  possibly  guide  the 
judgment  of  the  underwriter  in  undertaking  or  refusing  to  un- 
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dertake  the  insurance,  is  to  be  communicated  to  him?  It  would 
certainly  have  some  weight  in  guiding  the  judgment  of  an  un- 
derwriter on  such  a  subject,  to  know  how  old  the  ship  was, 
where  she  was  built,  whether  originally  British  or  foreign,  what 
was  the  form  of  hei»  construction,  whether  clinker-built  or  not, 
whether  copper-bottomed  or  not,  what  repairs  she  had  received, 
and  when  and  in  what  docks  those  repairs  were  done,  and  if  the 
voyage  were,  as  this  was,  a  voyage  home,  what  accidents  the 
ship  had  met  with  in  her  outward  voyage.  All  this  may  be  verv 
convenient  and  proper  for  the  insurer  to  be  informed  of,  and  all 
this  he  may  ask  of  the  assured ;  and  if  the  assured  should  with- 
hold, upon  being  asked  for  it,  any  material  part  of  such  required 
information,  his  policy  could  not  be  sustained  for  a  moment,  for 
such  a  suppression  would  be  a  fraudulent  concealment  of  mate- 
rial facts.  But  is  it  a  duty  of  the  assured  in  the  fii*st  instance, 
and  as  a  condition  precedent  on  his  part,  to  inform  the  under- 
writer of  all  these  circumstances  to  the  extent  of  his,  the  assur- 
ed's,  own  actual  knowledge  on  the  subject  He  thought  it  was 
not,  and  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment.(l) 

Where  the  assured  had  received  a  letter  from  the  captain,  in- 
forming him  that  the  vessel  had  been  detained  at  Savannah  two 
weeks  by  the  sickness  of  the  crew,  and  saying  also,  M  am  at  sea 
with  all  the  hands  sick  except  two,  and  in  a  few  days  expect  to 
get  them  once  more  on  their  legs ;  they  are  all  better  to-day 
and  this  information  was  not  disclosed  to  the  underwriters ;  the 
court  intimated  no  opinion  that  the  policy  was  affected  by  the 
suppression  of  the  letter.(2) 

Though  an  implied  warranty  excuses  the  assured  from  making 
anjr  statement  relating  to  the  subject  of  it  in  the  tirst  instance ;  yet 
he  is  bound  to  make  true  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  under- 
writers relating  to  the  same  subject,  and  if  ne  voluntarily  mak^ 
any  statement  respecting  it,  he  will  be  answerable  for  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  There  can  therefore  be  no  concealment  of 
facts  relating  to  the  subject  of  an  implied  warranty,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  assured's  not  giving  true  and  sufficient  answers 
to  inquiries  made  by  the  underwriters. 

The  ship  Suffolk,  insured  from  Belfast  to  Lisbon  and  thence 
to  New  York,  had  previously  sailed  from  New  Orleans  to  Bel- 
fast, and  upon  that  voyage  the  master,  Cartwright,  had  put  into 
Havana  for  water,  as  he  informed  his  owners,  upon  whom  he 
drew  a  bill  while  at  Havana  in  favour  of  an  Havana  merchant 
for  800  dollars,  which  the  owners  had  refused  to  pay,  giving  as 
a  reason  that  no  account  of  supplies  for  the  Suffolk  was  sent 
with  the  bill,  and  they  had  understood  from  the  captain  that  he 
put  into  Havana  only  for  water.  On  the  same  voyage  from  New 
Orleans  to  Belfast,  the  Suffolk  had  been  compelled  by  tempest- 
uous weather  to  put  into  Cork,  in  Ireland,  where  she  underwent 
repairs,  and  thence  arrived  safe  at  Belfast,  where  the  voyage 
insured  was  to  commence.  While  the  Suffolk  was  at  Cork, 
March  19th,  1811,  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Co.  the  agents  of  the 
vessel  there,  ivrote  to  Cropper  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  under 
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whose  general  control  and  direction  the  vessel  and  cargo  had 
been  put  by  the  owners, '  that  a  vessel  had  eot  foul  of  the  Suf- 
folk, and  carried  away  her  bowsprit;  that  they  feared  Captain 
Cartwright  was  careless  of  his  business,  and  his  amount  of  re- 
pairs and  expenses  would  astonish  them  all ;  and  that  his  de- 
tention had  been  very  great,  yet  he  seemed  very  easy  under 
it.'   Cropper  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  had  sent  to  the  owners  in 
New  York  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  written  to  them, '  This  day 
we  shall  write  again  [to  Cartwright,  the  captain,]  pointedly,  and 
urge  that  necessity  of  economy  and  despatch,  which  we  early 
enjoined  him  to  observe.    All  that  in  us  lies  shall  be  done  to 
get  the  Suffolk  on  to  Belfast,  and  to  guard  your  interest;  but  if 
a  master  of  a  ship  will  not  do  his  best,  an  agent  is  placed  in 
ungrateful  circumstances.'   The  letter  from  Liverpool  nad  been 
received  by  the  owners  before  they  effected  the  policy  in  ques- 
tion.   They  replied  to  their  Liverpool  correspondents, '  that  the 
information  confirmed  their  apprehension  as  to  Captain  Cart- 
wright's  conduct;  and  that  if  he  was  still  under  their  control 
they  wished  them  to  discharge  him.'   Neither  the  letter  from 
Liverpool,  nor  the  circumstance  of  the  bill  from  Havana,  were 
disclosed  to  the  underwriters  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insu- 
rance.   Cartwright  still  continued  in  the  vessel,  and  sailed  on 
the  voyage  insured  to  Lisbon,  where  he  took  in  a  cargo  of  salt 
for  New  York,  but  he  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  voj'- 
age  thither,  touched  at  Matanzas,  where  he  hypothecated  the 
ship  and  cargo  to  raise  money,  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies  or  repairs. 
The  assured  demanded  inaemnity  for  the  loss  occasioned  by 
this  misconduct  and  fraud  of  Cartwright.    The  insurers  refused 
to  pay,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  a  concealments 
For  the  assured  it  was  urged  that  the  intelligence  from  Liver- 
pool related  to  a  subject  of  an  implied  warranty, '  that  the  master 
shall  have  ordinary  integrity,  or  a  good  moral  character  at  the 
place  from  whence  the  vessel  sails,  when  the  risk  commences,' 
and  therefore  that  the  assured  was  not  bound  to  disclose  these 
facts,  unless  particular  inquiries  had  been  made.    For  the  un- 
derwriters it  was  replied,  that  the  nautical  skill  of  the  captain 
was  a  subject  of  the  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  but  not 
his  moral  character ;  and  as  the  barratry  of  the  master  was  one 
of  the  risks  insured  against,  any  facts  showing  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  captain,  that  might  be  a  ground  on  which  to  calcu- 
late the  extent  of  that  risk^  ought  tq  have  been  disclosed.  Phtt, 
J.  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  There  should  be  a 
representation  of  every  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  the  assured 
which  is  material  to  the  risk  incurred  by  the  underwriter,  ex- 
cept it  be  covered  by  a  warranty.  Unseaworthiness,  under  this  ^ 
policy,  is  at  the  risk  of  the  assured,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
bound  to  disclose  any  thing,  Unsolicited,  on  that  subject.    If  the 
letters  charged  to  have  been  concealed,  related  merely  to  un- 
seaworthiness, it  is  a  sufficient  ?inswer  that  the  assured  never 
sought  indemnity  against  that  risk.    In  this  view  of  the  case,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  assured  were  not  bound  to  disclose  the 
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letters  and  other  facts  in  regard  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  captain.(l) 

At  the  time  of  insuring  the  ship  Louisitania  from  the  Brazils 
to  Lisbon,  it  was  communicated  that  she  had  been  out  fifty- 
seven  days,  but  the  assured  did  not  inform  the  underwriters  that 
the  Victorioso,  which  sailed  in  company  with  his  ship,  had  ar- 
rived at  Lisbon.  This  circumstance  had  however  been  publish- 
ed in  the  list  of  arrivals  at  Lloyd's,  where  the  policy  was  ef- 
fected, Burrough,  J,  said,  '  The  arrival  of  the  other  vessel 
must  be  presumed  within  the  knowledge  of  the  underwriters, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  contained  in  Lloyd's  printed 
lists.'  A  special  jury  of  merchants  concurred  in  this  opinion.(5) 

But  the  msurers  arc  not  presumed  to  know  all  the  marine  in- 
telligence published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  place,  even  though 
taken  in  iheu*  own  office.  Insurance  was  made  in  New  York 
on  the  '  sloop  Friendship,  from  Washington  in  N.  Carolina  to 
Charleston  in  S.  Carolina.'  A  newspaper  of  the  19th  of  April, 
taken  at  the  office  of  the  insurers,  contained  intelligence  that '  a 
New  York  sloop,  bound  from  Wilmington  in  N.  C.  to  Charles- 
ton in  S.  C.  had  been  stranded  on  Ocracoke-Bar.'  On  account 
of  this  intelligence  the  risk  was  refused  at  one  office  on  the  20th 
of  April,  and  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  the  assured  applied 
for  the  policy  in  question,  without  disclosing  this  intelligence ; 
and  the  policy  was  held  to  be.void.(3) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  disclose  that  the  ship  is  not  ready  to 
sail  immediately.  At  the  time  of  effecting  a  policy  on  the  19th 
of  June,  upon  a  vessel  and  cargo  from  Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
Liverpool,  the  assured  had  received  a  letter  from  the  captam,  dat- 
ed at  Pictou  the  11th  of  May,  stating  that  the  ship  haa  received 
much  damage  on  the  outward  voyage,  and  stood  in  need  of  great 
repairs.  This  was  not  communicated  to  the  underwriters,  who 
contended  that  it  should  have  been  so,  as  affecting  the  time 
when  the  vessel  would  sail,  as  otherwise  the  insurers  might  take 
a  winter  risk,  when  thev  only  intended  to  take  a  summer  risk. 
Lord  Ellcnborough  said, '  If  it  was  necessary  to  have  disclosed 
this  letter,  as  governing  the  time  when  the  vessel  would  sail,  it 
would  in  all  cases  be  necessary  to  inform  the  underwriters  when 
repairs  were  wanting;  and  he  believed  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pened that  a  ship  must  have  something  done  to  her  before  she 
could  sail  on  the  homeward  voyage.  If  the  underwriters  wish- 
ed to  have  particular  information  on  this  subject  they  ought  to 
ask  for  it.'(4) 

It  is  not  requisite  to  inform  the  insurers  that  the  ship  takes  out  a 
clearance  for  a  port  of  destination  different  from  that  for  which 
she  in  fact  sails,  unless  the  false  clearance  affects  the  risk  ma- 
terially. A  vessel  cleared  out  at  Honduras  for  Portsmouth,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  duties,  though  she  sailed  for  New  York, 
to  which  port  she  was  insured.  The  omitting  to  disclose  this 
fact  did  not  affect  the  policy .(5) 

So  in  the  case  of  a  ship  insured  from  London  to  Nantz,  with 
liberty  to  touch  at  Ostend,  for  which  port  she  took  a  clearance, 
for  the  purpose  however  of  avoiding  certain  duties,  and  without 
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any  intention  of  touching  at  Ostend,  it  was  held  that  the  policy 
was  not  affected  by  the  omission  of  the  assured  to  state  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  for  Ostend.  The  same  vessel  had  fictitious  pa- 
pers of  clearance  from  Ostcnd,  of  which  also  no  disclosure  had 
oeen  made  to  the  insurers.  But  it  appeared  that  this  was  the  (i)  piancM 
usage  of  the  trade,  with  which  the  insurers  were  presumed  to  be  v.  Fletcher, 
acquainted.(l)  Doug.  261. 

Registered  ships  are,  in  England,  required  by  law  not  to  sail  Convoj. 
without  convoy  during  war,  unless  with  a  license  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Insurance  being  made  on  a  ship  not  required  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  which  might  accordingly  sail  without  convoy,  the 
jury  found  that  the  fact  of  the  ship^s  not  being  registered,  need 
not  be  disclosed  to  the  insurers ;  and  the  court  acquiesced  in 
this  verdict,  thinking  it  a  question  that  depended  in  some  mea- 
sure on  usage,  and  so  to  be  determined  by  the  jury .(2)  (s)  Long  v. 

But  where  the  broker  was  informed  by  the  owner  of  goods  l>«ff»and 
insured  from  Bristol  to  Port  Mahon,  that  the  ship  'was  to  S^VjB^^P  • 
have  gone  to  Falmouth  to  join  convoy,  but  he  supposed  the  wind  209. 
was  contrary  and  she  could  not  fetch  the  port,  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  it  himself,^  but  did  not  disclose  this  circumstance 
to  the  insurers,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  vessel 
had  sailed  without  convoy;  this  was  held  to  be  a  material  con- 
cealment.(3)      ^  ^    .  ^  ^  (3)SawtdU. 

At  the  time  of  effecting  a  policy,  Nov.  12th, 'on  wmes  on  Loudon^ 5 
board  the  Stag,  from  Oporto  to  Liverpool,' a  part  of  the  premium  J^J}****  » 
to  be  returned  for  convoy,  the  assured  did  not  disclose  either  of  99^*"^ 
two  letters  received  the  30th  of  October  from  his  correspondents 
at  Oporto,  one  of  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  saying,  'We  Thethipdid 
are  loading  the  wines  on  the  Stag,  Captain  Wheatley,  who  pre-  not  tail  at  the 
tends  to  sail  after  to-morrow,'  the  other  of  the  13th,  bv  whicn  it  ti^«i  w»d 
appeared  that  the  vessel  was  to  sail  with  convoy.   The  convoy  y^y^J^,^^. 
with  which  the  Stag  proposed  to  sail  had  arrived  on  the  30th  of  iwyiw™* 
October,  and  the  Sta^  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  ships  enter- 
ed at  Lloyd's  as  having  sailed  with  the  convoy.   Lord  Ellcn- 
borough  said, '  The  letter  of  the  1 1th  would  have  made  known 
to  the  insurer  the  captain's  intended  time  of  sailing,  that  of  the 
13th,  that  the  lading  was  completed  and  she  was  readv  to  sail ; 
he  would  have  found  that  the  convoy  had  arrived  without  her, 
and  from  that  circumstance  must  have  inferred  a  disappointment 
in  the  original  intention  of  the  parties ;  I  cannot  help  thinking 
these  letters  were  material.'   Grose,  J.  said,  '  It  is  not  the 
less  a  concealment  because  made  without  any  view  of  fraud.'  ^^^1-^,^ 
Le  filanc,  J.  thought  that  the  facts,  if  disclosed,  would  have  Hunter,  1  M. 
shown  that  the  ship  was  a  missing  ship.(4)  t^  &•  15. 

Where  the  assured  did  not  disclose  a  letter  from  the  Cape  of  intelligence  of 
Good  Hope,  stating  that  there  were  then  two  or  three  French  armed  shipi 
privateers  in  those  seas,  it  was  held  to  be  a  nratcrial  conceal-  ^ov«™>g»«*'' 
ment.{5)        •  (5)  Beck- 

In  effecting  insurance  on  the  24th  of  March,  upon  the  priva-  waite  t.  Nal- 
teer  Hazard,  from  the  6th  of  that  month,  for  two  months,  the  g^^*^  ^^^d^** 
broker  omitted  to  disclose,  that  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  March  citedS'Kunt. 
there  were  reports  in  Jersey,  whence  the  Hazard  had  sailed  on  41. 
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Mass.  Rep. 
133;  Law- 
rence V.  Van 
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Mass.  Rep. 
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the  6th,  that  some  French  frigates  were  about  the  coast ;  that  a 
capture  had  been  made  on  the  7th ;  and  that,  on  the  latter  day, 
a  ship's  binnacle  had  been  afloat  on  which  was  a  compass  of  a 
particular  construction.  Gibbs,  C.  J.  said,  ^  Loose  rumours, 
which  have  gathered  together  no  one  knows  how,  need  not  be 
communicated.  In  the  present  case,  the  reports  cannot  be  called 
loose.'  He  thought  they  were  such  intelligence  as  ought  to  have 
been  communicated.(l) 

A  policy  on  goods, '  by  ship  or  ships,'  was  intended  by  the 
assured  to  cover  goods  on  board  of  the  PrtsidenU  Before  the 
policy  was  effected,  intelligence  had  been  posted  up  at  Lloyd's, 
that  the  Howard^ '  off  the  JSialvages,  on  the  27th  of  October,  one 
day's  sail  from  Lancerota,  fell  in  with  the  President ;  she  ap- 
peared labouring  much,  and  to  be  verv  leaky  and  deep  laden.' 
The  assured  did  not  disclose  this  intelligence,  nor  the  fact  that 
any  part  of  the  goods,  insured  were  on  board  the  President. 
The  master  of  the  President  afterwards  stated,  in  giving  his  tes- 
timony, that  at  the  time  of  seeing  the  Howard  on  the  27th  of 
October,  the  President  was  in  good  order,  perfectly  seaworthy, 
and  neither  leaky  nor  deeply  laden.  Mansfield,  C.  J.  said, 
^  No  doubt  a  person  insuring  is  bound  to  communicate  every  in- 
telligence that  may  affect  the  mind  of  the  underwriter  as  to  the 
points,  whether  he  will  insure  at  all,  and  at  what  premium  he 
will  insure.'  And  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  con- 
cealment of  material  facts,  and  that  the  circumstance  of  the  in- 
telligence eventually  proving  to  be  incorrect,  did  not  excuse  the 
suppression  of  it.(2) 

The  rate  of  premium  demanded  by  insurers  acquainted  with 
the  trade  would  naturally  have  an  influence  upon  the  under- 
writer in  estimating  the  degree  of  risk.  Therefore,  when  the 
broker  at  London  wrote  to  the  underwriters  in  Scotland,  that  the 
assured '  had  done  as  much  insurance  as  the  underwriters  at 
London  were  inclined  to  take,  at  eight  per  cent,'  and  none  bad 
been  done  at  London  at  that  rate,  it  AVas  held  to  be  a  misrepre- 
seittation.(3)  And  in  case  of  the  assured's  writing  from  New 
York, '  1  have  no  doubt  I  could  get  the  insurance  done  here  at 
fifteen  per  cent,'  when  in  fact  the  underwriters  in  New  York 
had  refused  the  risk  at  that  premium,  a  similar  decision  was 
made.(4) 

In  case  of  a  policy  on  hemp  the  insurer  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  hemp  was  put  on  board  in  a  damaged  state,  and  object- 
ed to  the  validity  of  the  policy  on  the  ground  that  this  circum- . 
stance  was  not  disclosed  to  him,  alleging  that  hemp  put  on  board 
in  a  damaged  state,  was  liable  to  effervesce  and  take  fire.  Lord 
Ellenborough  said, '  I  most  positively  say  that  the  assured  were 
not  bound  to  represent  to  the  underwriters  the  state  of  the  goods. 
It  would  introduce  endless  confusion  and  perpetual  controversies 
if  such  a  duty  were  imposed  upon  the  assured.'(5 

If  the  assured  is  only  a  part  owner,  or  a  mortager  or  mort- 
gagee of  the  ship  or  goods  insured,  or  a  charterer  of  the  ship, 
with  an  agreement  to  pay  for  it  if  lost,  it  is  not  requisite  that  he 
should  make  known  his  qualified  or  partial  interest.(6} 
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Lord  Kenyon  instructed  the  jury  that  freight  could  not  be  in-  Freight  of  a 
sured  for  a  part  of  the  voyage  only,  at  least  without  disclosing  part  of  a  voy- 
this  circumstance ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  overruled.(l) 

It  was  made  a  question  in  France,  whether  the  agent  must  ^^^^^{^ 
disclose  that  he  received  by  express  the  order  to  effect  insu-  East^^. 
ranee.    It  was  decided  by  one  tribunal  that  this  should  have  q^^^  ex- 
been  made  known  to  the  underwriters,  but  the  decision  was  re-  press  for  in- 
versed  on  appeal,  it  being  proved  that  special  mepsengers  were  surance. 
often  sent  between  the  same  places  for  this  purpose,  and  the  (2)  Poth.  b. 
circumstance  therefore  indicated  nothing  extraordinarv.(2)  EsSanci^f 

In  the  case  of  an  insurance  on  a  ship  from  London  to  Ja-  no^****^ 
maica,  in  which  voyage  there  are  three  different  courses  from  a  rj^^  captain 
certain  point,  one  immediately  to  the  southward  of  St.  Domingo,  umited  to  one 
another  farther  south,  and  a  third  to  the  northward  of  that  of  three  dif- 
island;  and  which  of  the  three  is  preferable  in  any  particular  ferent  courses, 
instance,  depends  upon  circumstances  of  which  the  captain  is 
to  judge  at  the  time ;  the  vessel  was,  by  the  charterparty,  to 
touch  at  Cape  Nichola  Mole  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  captain 
was  accordbdy  instructed  to  take  the  course  to  the  northward 
of  that  island,  which  he  did,  without  exercising  any  discretion 
as  to  the  choice.    The  vessel  was  pursuing  that  course,  having 
passed  the  dividing  point,  but  not  having  yet  turned  off  from  the 
direct  course  to  Jamaica  to  put  into  Cape  Nichola  Mole,  when 
she  was  captured.    The  underwriters  contested  the  loss,  and 
one  ground  of  objection  was,  that  the  captain  was  restrained  by 
his  instructions  from  taking  the  course  he  might  think  the  best, 
when  it  ought,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  trade,  to  have  been 
left  to  his  discretion  to  choose,  or  his  being  limited  to  one 
course  should  have  been  disclosed  to  the  underwriters.  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  underwriters  on  the  ground  of  con- 
cealment, and  the  court  afterwards  confirmed  it,  when  Lord 
Kenyon  said, '  the  captain  ought  to  exercise  his  discretion  in 
each  particular  case,  whether  ne  would  take  one  course  or  the 
other.    It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  underwriter  knew 
what  was  the  common  course  of  the  trade,  and  expected  that 
the  most  expedient  course  would  be  pursued  by  the  captain, 
acting  on  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  but  in  fact  his  discre-  (3)  Middlc- 
tion  was  taken  away  in  this  instance.    That  was  a  most  import-  gj^^^J*  ^  rj* 
ant  fact,  and  ought  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  under-  r.  172! 
writer8.'(3) 

The  assured  is  bound  to  disclose  intelligence  even  of  a  doubt-  Doubtful 
ful  nature,  respecting  facts  material  to  the  risk.    The  assured  news  must  be 
bad  an  account  that  a  ship  described  like  his  was  taken  ;  and  he  ^i'closed. 
effected  insurance  without  disclosing  this  intelligence.  Lord 
Macclesfield  said, '  The  assured  has  not  dealt  fairly ;  he  ought  to 
have  disclosed  what  intelligence  he  had  of  the  ship's  being  in 
danger,  which  might  induce  him  to  fear,  at  least,  that  it  was 
lost.    If  this  circumstance  had  been  discovered,  it  is  impossible  (4)  Da  Costa 
to  think  that  the  insurers  would  have  insured  the  ship  at  so  I* p^^^^^^ . 
small  a  premium ;  but  would  either  not  have  insured  at  all,  or  ^  ^  q'^I  ' 
would  have  insisted  on  a  larger  premium.'   The  policy  was  ac-  Abr.  636. 
cordingly  held  to  be  void.(4)     Where  the  assured,  on  the  pi-  2. 
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Aurora  of  Hartford,  had  heard  of  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  the 
name  of  which,  as  it  was  reported  by  the  persons  who  saw  the 

(1)  Burr  r.  wreck,  was  the  Deborah  of  Hartford,  and  thev  described  the 
Foater,S.J.C.  vessel  to  be  of  a  form  different  from  that  of  the  Aurora;  and 
jline'  1799.  underwriters  in  New  York  had  refused  to  underwrite  the 
Dane'!  Dig.  Aurora  on  account  of  this  news,  and  the  assured  obtained  in- 
tit.  Conceal-  surance  in  Boston  without  disclosing  the  intelligence,  the  policy 

was  held  to  be  void.(l) 
On  news  of       If  after  having  given  instructions  for  effecting  a  policy,  the 
lois,  the  order  person  who  has  riven  the  instructions,  receives  intelligence  ma- 

for  innirance  to  the  risk,  he  must  immediately  disclose  it,  or  countermand 

muttbecoun-  i  •   •  ^ 

tennanded.  mstructions. 

A  policy  was  made  in  New  York,  on  account  of  Finkin  and 
Stouner  of  Baltimore,  on  doubloons  from  Jamaica  to  Baltimore. 
Finkin  had^been  at  Jamaica,  where  he  embarked  with  the  doub- 
loons for  Baltimore.  He  had  written  from  Jamaica  to  Stouffer, 
at  Baltimore,  informing  him  of  the  intended  shipment,  that 
Stouffer  might  get  insurance,  and  his  letter  was  sent  by  the  ship 
Friends.  The  vessel  on  board  of  which  Finkin  shipped  the 
doubloons  and  took  passage,  foundered  at  sea ;  and  the  doub- 
loons were  lost.  Finkin,  with  the  captain  and  crew,  was  taken  on 
board  of  another  vessel,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  was 
afraid  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  the  doubloons  had  been  ship- 
ped ^  was  not  insured,  though  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Stouffer  for 
that  purpose.'  He  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  Friends,  hj  which 
he  had  sent  his  letter,  and  went  on  board  of  that  vessel,  m  which 
he  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  30th  of  September.  On  the  first 
of  October  the  master  of  the  Friends  put  his  letters  into  the 
post-oflice  at  Norfolk,  and  among  others  that  of  Finkin  to  Stouf- 
fer before  mentioned,  which  was  received  by  Stouffer  at  Balti- 
more on  the  7th  of  October,  who  immediately  wrote  to  New 
*  York  to  order  insurance.  The  policy  was  accordinriy  made  at 
New  York  on  the  12th  of  that  month.  Stouffer  did  not  know 
of  the  loss  until  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  when  he  was  inform- 
ed of  it  by  a  letter  from  Finkin,  dated  at  Fell's  Point,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Baltimore,  where  he  had  arrived  from  Norfolk,  hav- 
ing in  the  mean  time  remained  at  Norfolk  seven  or  eight  days, 
and  written  from  that  place  to  Baltimore  to  other  persons,  but 
not  to  Stouffer.    The  policy  was  held  to  be  void,  because  Fin- 

(2)  Watson  r.  kin  did  not  countermand  his  instructions  for  the  insurance.(2) 
Delafieid,  2       X  vessel  lost  on  Little  Egg  Harbour  Beach  about  ninety  miles 

1  jS.  ilo!  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  2^^*^     March,  was  insured  at  New 

2  Johnt.  526.'  York  on  the  9th  of  April  following.  The  assured  had  no  know- 

ledge of  the  loss  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  the  only 
question  being  whether  the  policy  was  void  on  account  of  ncgli- 

ijence  of  the  master  in  not  communicating  intelligence  of  the 
OSS  to  the  other  owners  in  New  York,  he  being  himself  a  part- 
owner  of  the  vessel.  It  appeared  that  the  master  had  been  de- 
sirous of  communicating  the  news  of  the  loss  to  the  other  own- 
ers, and  had  used  the  ordinary. means,  without  however  having 
taken  any  extraordinary  steps  for  this  purpose.  The  court 
said,  ^  There  is  no  trace  of  actual  fraud  in  this 
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auestion  of  constructive  fraud  merely.  It  does  not  appear  that 
le  captain  had  directed  insurance,  or  was  apprized  of  any  in- 
tention of  the  assured  to  cause  insurance  to  be  made.  As  we 
cannot  perceive  therefore  any  interested  motive  in  him  to  with- 
hold the  intelligence,  the  case  did  not  require  that  extreme  dili- 
gence that  would  have  been  due,  had  he  known  that  applica- 
tion for  insurance  was  pending.  We  ought  then  to  exact  from 
him,  as  part-owner,  that  ordinary  diligence  only  which  the  na- 
ture  of  such  mercantile  concerns,  and  common  prudence  and  ^^mI^^IdT' 
discretion,  would  demand.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  co.  9  iohni. 
a  proof  of  ordinary  diligence.'(l)  32. 

The  same  opinion  was  given  in  Scotland,  as  to  countermanding 
orders  for  insurance  in  case  of  news  of  a  loss,  where  it  was 
held,  however,  to  be  sufficient  to  send  the  counter  order  by  the 
first  regular  post,  without  sending  cxpress.(2)  The  fraud,  negli-  (2)  Grieve  r. 
gence,  or  mistake  of  the  agent,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  will  af-  Young,  MU- 
fect  his  principal.(a) 

A  broker  having  begun  to  fill  up  a  policy  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, which  he  did  not  complete  until  the  1 7th,  on  that  day  about 
ten  o'clock  left  his  house,  with  the  policy  in  his  pocket,  ready  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  underwriter,  and  went  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, where  the  underwriter  subscribed  the  policy  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  the  broker  having  omitted  to  call  previously  at  his 
office,  where  letters  addressed  to  him  on  business  were  usually 
left.  Upon  arriving  at  his  office  on  the  same  morning  he  found 
a  letter  informing  him  of  the  capture  of  the  ship.  Mansfield, 
C.  J.  said, '  It  was  somewhat  material  that  the  policy  was  be- 
gun a  day  or  two  before  the  insurer  signed  it.'  Gibbs,  J.  '  The 
question  is,  whether  the  broker  had  a  right  to  presume  that  he 
had  possession  of  all  the  information  on  which  he  was  to  efloct  (3)  Wake  t. 
the  policy.'  And  the  court  acquiesced  in  the  verdict  of  the  A^*y,4Taunt. 
jury  in  favour  of  the  assured.(3) 

If  the  vessel  is  known  to  be  out  of  time,  this  circumstance  Ship  out  of 
must  be  stated  to  the  underwriters.  A  policy  on  a  ship  and 
cargo  from  Lisbon  to  London,  was  cfiected  at  London  on  the 
2d  of  December,  and  the  assured  had  on  the  24th  of  November 
received  a  letter  from  the  captain  at  Lisbon,  dated  the  8th  of 
that  month,  informing  him  that  the  vessel  was  then  ready  to  sail ; 
which  he  did  not  communicate  to  the  underwriters.  He  had  also 
information,  at  the  time  of  efiecting  the  policy,  that  the  vessel 
had  sailed,  which  information  he  received  by  another  vessel 
that  sailed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  this  circumstance  also  was  not 
disclosed  to  the  underwriters.  Lord  Kenj'^on  instructed  the  jury 
that  the  policy  was  void.  He  said, '  the  underwriter  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance  respecting  the  ship's  time  of 

(a)  Fitzherbert  v.  Mather,  1  T.  R.  12.  According  to  the  French 
Ordinance,  h.  t.  a.  41,  and  the  Code  of  Commerce,  a.  179,  a  party 
who  underwrites  upon  property  which  he  ki.  iws  to  have  arrived,  or 
who  procures  insurance  upon  property  which  he  knows  to  be  lost, 
forfeits  to  the  other  party  double  the  amount  of  the  premium. 
Poth.  b.  t  No.  13.  Estrangin's  note. 
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•ailing,  inasmuch  as  the  premium  sustained  so  considerable  an 
advance,  when  the  ship  was  deemed  a  missing  ship.Xl) 

In  case  of  insurance  on  a  ship  from  Liverpool  to  the  Baltic, 
the  ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  the 
policy  was  made  on  the  23d  of  October  following.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  insurer  stated  that  the  voyage  from  England  to  El&i- 
neur  was  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  days,  and  a  list  called  the 
Sound  List  was  kept  at  Elsineur,  containing  the  names  of  all 
vessels  that  passed  the  Sound,  which  list  could  be  brought  to 
England  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  ship  was  captured  on  the 
19th  of  September,  but  this  was  not  known  to  the  assured  at  the 
lime  of  eficcting  the  policy.  Nothing  was  said  to  the  underwri- 
ters respecting  the  time  of  the  ship's  sailing.  Lord  Kenyon 
held  the  policy  to  be  void  on  this  account,  and  the  jury,  being  a 
special  one,  concurred  with  him  in  opinion.(2) 

Where  a  policy  was  on  goods  from  Bcrderygce  to  London, 
the  persons  who  efiectcd  the  policy  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  shipper  of  the  goods,  dated  the  30.th  of  November,  say- 
ing, M  think  the  captain  will  sail  to-morrow;  but  should  he  not 
be  arrived  in  your  port,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  make  insu- 
rance as  low  as  you  possibly  can.'  This  letter  was  received 
in  London  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
policy  was  effected  without  communicating  to  the  insurers  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  It  appeared  that  vessels  did  not  sail 
on  this  voyage  unless  the  wind  was  fair,  and  that  it  was  often  per- 
formed in  four  or  five  days,  and  when  the  weather  was  not  fa- 
vourable, in  about  ten  days.  Upon  these  facts  Sir  James  Mans- 
field said, '  I  have  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  omission 
to  communicate  the  letter  in  question  to  the  underwriters  can  be 
deemed  immaterial.  When  the  shipper  says  he  expects  the 
captain  to  sail  to-morrow,  it  imports  tnat  he  who  writes  knows 
the  ship  to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  give  a  just  expectation ' 
of  her  sailing  at  that  time  ;  he  then  desires  the  consignee,  in  case 
the  ship  should  not  have  arrived,  to  eflcct  insurance  as  low  as 
possible.  By  this  he  seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  ship 
might  have  arrived  before  the  letter,  and  that,  if  it  did  not,  a 
high  premium  would  be  exacted.'  He  accordingly  thought  the 
information  material,  and  that  the  policy  was  void,  in  which 
opinion  the  other  judges  concurred.(3)  The  same  principles  arc 
recognised  in  a  case  decided  in  New  York.(4)  And,  in  general, 
if  the  assured,  or  his  agent  who  effects  the  policy,  knows  any 
fact  tending  to  show  that  the  vessel  is  out  of  time,  he  must  dis- 
close it,  or  the  policy  is  void.(5) 

But  if  the  intelligence  concerning  the  sailing  of  the  vessel 
does  not  tend  to  show  that  she  is  out  of  time,  and  would  not  in- 
duce the  underwriter  to  demand  a  higher  premium,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  disclose  it.  Insurance  on  the  Cumberland,  from  Bar- 
badoes  to  Liverpool,  was  effected  at  Whitehaven,  by  order  of  a 
broker  at  Liverpool  dated  on  the  8th  of  January,  saying, '  The 
Cumberland,  we  expect,  will  have  taken  her  departure  from 
Barbadoes  on  the  26th  of  November.  The  Barton  sailed  on 
the  24th,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  5th  of  January,  but 
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she  is  coppered,  and  a  remarkably  fleet  vessel/  He  also  said  that 
another  vessel,  that  sailed  on  the  29th  of  November,  had  arrived 
on  the  5th  of  January,  which  was  likewise  coppered  and  a  re- 
markably fast  sailer ;  but  that  the  Cumberland  was  not  copper- 
ed,  was  full  built,  and  a  slow  sailer,  and  was  not  considered  a 
missing  ship.   A  witness  stated  that  a  knowledge  of  the  arrival 
of  those  two  vessels  would  not  have  varied  the  premium.  Sir 
James  Mansfield  said,  'The  sole  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is,  Littledale 
whether  the  arrival  of  these  two  ships  could  be  a  ground  of  J;^  Kenyon,  l* 
considering  the  Cumberland  as  out  of  time;'  and  he  and  the  N.  R.  isi! 
other  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Cumberland  could  not  on  See  also  Fo- 
these  facts  be  considered  as  a  missing  vessel,  and  therefore  that  i^m^^°r^p' 
it  was  no  concealment  not  to  have  disclosed  the  arrival  of  the  in  -  s.  C.  5* 
other  tw  o  ships.(l)  Taunt.  430. 

If  the  time  of  sailing  be  incorrectly  represented  so  as  to  induce 
the  underwriters  to  suppose  that  the  vessel  is  not  out  of  time,  when 
in  fact  she  is  out  of  time,  the  policy  will  not  bind  the  underwriters. 
In  a  case  decided  in  1742,  there  had  been  a  letter  received  stat- 
ing that  the  ship  sailed  from  Jamaica  for  London  on  the  24th  of 
November ;  the  agent  represented  to  the  insurers  that  she  sailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  "December.  Chief  Justice  Lee  instructed  the  (2)  Roberti ». 
jury  that  the  policy  was  void  on  account  of  this  misreprescnta-  Fonnereau, 
tion.(2)  Park,  286. 

In  a  case  upon  a  {>olicy  on  a  vessel  from  Plymouth  to  Bristol, 
the  broker,  who  had  instructions  that  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail 
on  the  24th  of  December,  represented  that  she  was  in  port  on 
that  day,  whereas  she  had  sailed  on  the  23d.  Lord  Mansfield 
said,  '  This  was  a  material  concealment  and  misrepresentation. 
It  is  essential  that  the  assured  should  represent  the  true  state  of 
the  vessel  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  If  he  state  that  as  a  YmiM  t. 
fact,  which  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  it  is  the  same  as  a  war-  Brutton, 
ranty.'(3)  Park,  m. 

Again,  in  effecting  a  policy  on  a  voyage  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  the  assured  represented  that  the  ves- 
sel was  on  the  coast  on  the  2d  of  October,  when  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  she  sailed  on  that  day.  Lord  Mansfield  said  to  the 
jury,  *  The  assured  is  bound  to  represent  to  the  underwriters  all 
the  material  circumstances  of  the  ship  and  the  voyage.  If  he 
do  not,  though  by  accident  only,  or  neglect,  the  underwriters  Ratcliffe 
are  not  liable ;  a  fortiori  if  he  suppress  or  misrepresent  from  r.  Shoolbred, 
fraud.'  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  underwriter.(4)  Park,  290. 

But  the  importance  of  any  error  in  stating  the  time  of  the 
vessel's  sailing  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  voyage  and 


vessel  out  of  time  in  a  short  voyage,  and  yet  would  be  of  small 
account  in  a  long  one.  In  the  case  of  a  policy  on  a  vessel  from 
Boston  to  Surinam,  it  w^as  represented  to  the  insurers  in  New 
York,  that  she  had  been  out  about  nine  weeks,  whereas  she  had 
in  fact  been  out  ten  weeks  and  four  days,  yet  the  jury  found  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  assured,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  fact 
had  been  correctly  stated,  it  would  not  have  shown  the  vessel 
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to  be  out  of  time,  and  accordingly  would  not  have  given  the  in- 
surers any  reason  to  refuse  the  rbk.(l) 

In  effecting  a  policy  upon  a  vessel  from  Cape  St.  Francois  to 
Baltimore,  the  assured  made  the  following  representation; 
have  information  of  the  vessel's  sailing,  and  she  has  been  out 
twenty-six  days.^  She  had  been  out  twenty-seven  days,  and 
the  underwriters  objected  to  paying  the  loss,  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  a  misrepresentation,  and  also,  because  the  assured  had 
not  disclosed  that  another  vessel  had  sailed  after  his,  and  arrived. 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  assured,  not  deeming 
the  difference  of  a  day  material  in  that  voyage.  The  court 
would  not  set  aside  the  verdict;  as  to  the  other  objection, 
the^  said  that  the  insurers  must  know  that  another  vessel  had 
arrived  that  sailed  after  the  one  insured,  otherwise  the  informa- 
tion of  her  time  of  sailing  could  not  have  been  received.(2) 

The  agent  needs  not  disclose  a  letter  from  his  principal  ex- 
pressing a  fear  that  the  vessel  is  out  of  time,  if  the  principal  had 
no  information  to  cause  such  fear.(3) 

If  the  ^oods  are  not  loaded  on  board  at  the  port  from  which 
they  are  insured,  and  it  does  not  appear  by  any  thing  in  the  po- 
licy that  they  were  to  be  put  on  board  at  some  previous  port, 
the  fact  of  their  being  put  on  board  at  some  previous  port,  must 
be  stated  to  the  underwriters  if  it  tends  to  increase  the  risk. 

An  insurance  was  made  on  potash,  verdigris,  and  other  com- 
modities, '  at  and  from  Genoa,  the  adventure  to  begin  from  the 
loading  to  equip  for  the  voyage.'  The  vessel  had  lain  at  Genoa 
above  five  months,  the  goods  having  been  put  on  board  at  Leg- 
horn, and  these  circumstances,  being  known  to  the  assured,  were 
not  disclosed  to  the  insurers.  Lora  Mansfield  said, '  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  fact  concealed  was  material  to  the  risk.  Who 
can  say  that  no  risk  was  run  during  the  five  months'  stay  at  Ge- 
noa, and  that  no  damage  happened  in  that  time.  The  adven- 
ture is  to  begin  from  loading  to  equip  for  the  voyage."  This 
plainly  implies  that  Genoa  was  the  port  of  loading.'  The  policy 
was  held  to  be  void.(4) 

Any  circumstances,  within  the  private  knowledge  of  the  as- 
sured, affecting  the  national  character  of  the  property,  and  there- 
by exposing  it  to  capture  and  condemnation,  must  be  disclosed 
to  the  underwriters. 

Goods  were  insured  from  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  to  Pas- 
sage, in  Spain.  The  vessel  had  sailed  from  Laguira  to  Charles- 
ton, where  a  part  of  the  cargo  brought  from  Laguira  remained 
on  board,  without  being  landed,  though  the  duties  upon  it  were 
secured.  The  vessel  had  been  compelled,  after  sailing  from 
Charleston,  destined  to  Passage,  to  put  into  Newport  for  repairs, 
where  the  cargo  was  landed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  re- 

Eairs,  and  reloaded.  The  vessel  was  captured  on  the  voyage 
y  the  British,  and  the  cargo  was  condemned  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  a  continuity  of  the  voyage  from  a  Spanish  colony  to 
Spain.  Papers  were  on  board  showing  the  Spanish  origin  of 
the  cargo.  Mr.  Justice  Washington  said, '  That  an  omission  to 
communicate  the  circumstance  of  not  landing  the  cargo,  if  ma- 
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terial  to  the  risk,  whether  by  fraud  or  accident,  vacated  the  po- 
licy. The  underwriter  takes  upon  himself  the  rbk  under  the 
implied  condition  that  he  shall,  as  to  all  facts  within  the  private 
knowledge  of  the  assured,  be  equally  informed  as  himself.  As 
to  public  transactions,  foreign  laws,  the  course  and  nature  of  the 
trade,  by  which  the  risk  may  be  affected,  the  underwriter  is  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  informed,  provided  they  are  generally 
known.  And  if  generally  known  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  a 
knowledge  of  them  home  to  the  insurers.'  He  was  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  cargo's  not  having  been 
landed  in  Charleston,  though  many  cargoes  were  carried  in  this  co^rT  A 
way,  was  material,  and  that  the  policy  was  void  on  account  of  Condy'i 
its  not  being  disclosed.(l)  Manh.473.D. 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  speaking  of  the  same  facts,  said, 
'  The  question  is  whether  the  underwriters  had  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  goods  had  not  been  landed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  importation,  and  whether  the  not  landing 
them  would  expose  the  ship  to  greater  danger  of  capture.  Upon  (2)  Kohne  t. 
these  points  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.'  He  and  the  other  im.  Co.  N.A. 
jud^s  were  of  opinion  that  the  policy  was  void.(2)  ^ 

Where  insurance  was  effected  on  a  vessel  and  cargo  from  The  goodi 
the  United  States  to  Spain,  warranted  neutral,  Spain  then  being  purchased  of 
at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  assured  informed  the  under-  *  ^eUigerent, 
writers  that  five  Spaniards  with  passports  were  goine  passengers 
in  the  vessel,  but  did  not  inform  them  that  the  goods  had  been  y^cXm  that 
brought  to  New  York  by  a  Spaniard  who  had  sold  them  there  5  may  cause 
his  not  disclosing  this  circumstance  was  held  not  to  vitiate  the  condemnatioa 
policy.    The  court  said, '  If  according  to  any  established  adju-  {{Joj^g^j^^*^" 
dications  of  the  belligerent  courts,  generally  known,  certain  cir-  the  law  of  na- 
cumstances  become  grounds  of  condemnation,  though  in  opposi-  tions, 
tion  to  the  law  of  nations,  those  circumstances,  if  known  to  the  (3)  Marshall 
assured,  ought  to  be  disclosed.    But  they  did  not  know  that  the     Union  Ins. 
assured  was  bound  to  anticipate  every  possible  ground  of  sus-  ^^^^473  ^ 
picion.'(3) 

A  ship  warranted  Portuguese,  but  having  an  English  super-  Abenigerent 
cargo  on  board,  being  captured,  was  condemned  in  France  as  cwgo^of  a^*^" 
English,  on  account  of  her  having  an  English  supercargo,  which  neutral  ship, 
circumstance,  according  to  a  French  ordinance,  was  evidence 
of  the  hostile  character  of  the  vessel,  there  being  war  at  the 
time  between  England  and  France.    Lord  Mansfield  and  the 
other  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  policy  was  not  vacated  by  ^^^^^ 
reason  of  the  assured's  not  stating  this  fact  to  the  underwriters,  Walter,  Park, 
it  not  appearing  that  the  assured  had  any  knowledge  of  the  ordi-  306  ;  Marsh. 
nance.(4) 

If  the  property  is  accompanied  with  a  letter  of  instructions  A  document 
exposing  it  to  capture  and  condemnation,  according  to  the  well-  "^o*J/ca^ 
known  decisions  of  a  foreign  court  of  admiralty,  Mr.  Justice  ture. 


r. 
Co. 


Washington  was  of  .  opinion  that  the  circumstance  should  be  (s^gp^ny 
made  known,  ^  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  those  decisions  Del.  Ins.  C 
were  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations  or  not,  as  the  danger  of  Condy's 
capture  was  the  same.'(5)  ^'^^^ 
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National  cha-  Thc  national  character  of  the  property  is  generally  a  subject 
Msured^  warranty  and  not  of  representation.    It  has  however  been 

held  in  England  that  if  the  national  character  of  the  assured  is 
r.  InneT^^  known  to  the  insurers,  and  is  such  as  to  expose  the  pro- 
B.  &  A  423.    perty  to  more  than  ordinary  danger  of  capture,  it  must  be  dis- 

But  see  Hodg-  closed. 

Ins  Co'r  ^^'^  York  that  the  assured  was  not  bound  to 

Cranch,  100.  disclose  to  the  insurers  that  he  had  emigrated  from  France  lo 
Supr.,61.  the  United  States,  during  the  war  pending  at  the  time  between 
Rh-^i^d*  ^'  France  and  England.(2)  But  it  has  been  held  that  the  interest  of 
iCidne^Cas.  ^  subject  of  a  belligerent  country,  as  cestui  que  tmst^  in  a  ship 
in  Err.  XXV.  insured  in  thc  name  of  a  neutral,  must  be  disclosed.(3) 
S  Johns.  Cas.  The  owners  of  the  ship  procured  insurance  of  goods  shipped 
S^C  Wohnir  themselves,  which  they  warranted  '  against  loss  by  capture  or 
Cases,  360.  detention  for  or  on  acoount  of  any  illicit  trade,  or  trade  in  arti- 
Contraband  ^'^^  contraband  of  war,'  and  no  part  of  the  property  insured 
goods  belong-  Was  Contraband ;  nor  did  they  ship  any  contraband  goods  on  their 
ing  to  other  own  account,  but  they  shipped  goods  of  this  description  as  agents 
shippers.       f^j.  another  person,  on  board  of  the  same  vessel,  which  circum- 

(3)  Murray  r.  Stance  was  known  to  the  insurers,  and  therefore  could  not  af- 
Unit.  Ins.  Co.  feet  the  policy  which  was  held  to  be  valid.(4) 

%S^^'     '  captain  for  the  same  voyage  insured  his  commissions  on 

(4)  'Bownet>.  '  lawful  goods,'  and  the  goods,  on  which  the  commissions  were 
Shaw,  1  to  accrue,  answered  to  that  description.  He  did  not  disclose 
Caines,  489.    (jj^t  other  goods  Contraband  of  war  were  shipped  for  the  same 

voyage  ;  nor  was  this  circumstance  known  to  the  insurers.  The 
court  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  concealment, '  for  he 
was  not  owner,  but  only  master,  and  therefore  could  not  refuse 
Ga^ncr*i'  ^^^^  goods.X5)  This  reason  evidently  applies  only  to 
Caines, 493.  a  shipment  of  contraband  goods  made  after  insurance  has  been 
effected  by  the  captain,  or  to  a  shipment  of  articles  not  known 
to  him  to  be  contraband  of  war  at  the  time  of  effecting  his  po- 
licy. The  court  docs  not,  however,  expressly  make  any  such 
distinction. 

i^IdsTna^ed  according  lo  other  decisions  of  the  same  court,  it  seems 

that  neither  the  captain  nor  owners  are  bound  to  disclose  that 
articles  contraband  of  war,  and  not  being  a  part  of  the  goods 
insured,  constitute  a  part  of  the  cargo.  In  the  case  of  insurance 
on  '  all  lawful  goods,'  the  goods  were  detained  as  contraband 
of  war,  and  a  part  of  them  condemned  as  such  in  a  British 
court  of  vice-admiralty ;  it  was  held  that  the  circumstance  of 

(6)  Scton  V.  goods  being  contraband  of  war,  need  not  be  disclosed  to  the 
fiow,  1  Johns.  undei'writers.(6)  Thc  circumstance  that  the  goods  insured  are 
Cas.  1 ;  Ju-  contraband  of  war,  is  certainly  more  material,  than  that  other 
lander ^2  S^^^^i  contraband  of  war,  are  on  board  of  the  same  vessel. 
Johns.^Cas.  The  assured  on  goods  being  an  American  and  neutral,  did  not 
120 ;  Rhine-  disclose  to  the  British  underwriters,  in  thc  time  of  a  war  be- 
hel^l'^Jolms'  ^^^^^  France  and  Great  Britain,  that  some  French  property  was 
Cas.  487.  '    shipped  by  the  same  vessel,  by  which  the  vessel  was  liable  lo 

(7)  Barker  v.  detention  bv  British  cruisers.  But  the  policy  was  not  affected 
Blakes,  9  by  not  disclosing  this  fact.  The  circumstance  does  not  appear 
East,  283.  h^ve  been  known  to  the  assured.(7) 
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In  effecting  a  policy  on  freight  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna  and 
back  to  Leghorn,  the  assured  did  not  disclose  that  the  cargo 
belonging  to  a  subject  of  France,  then  belligerent,  was  covered 
as  the  property  of  Harrod,  the  supercargo,  a  neutral.  Mr. 
Justice  Sewall,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  Where  the 
insurance  is  of  the  freight  of  a  neutral  vessel,  there  is  no  implied 
agreement  that  the  cargo  shall  be  neutral ;  for  a  neutral  vessel 
may  be  lawfully  employed  in  carrying  the  property  of  a  belli- 

Serent.    When  the  voyage  commences  in  a  foreign  country  un« 
er  a  supercargo  who  is  at  liberty  to  take  the  property  of  neu- 
trals or  belligerents,  the  assured  may  be  innocently  silent,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  not  questioned  upon  the  probability  of  the 
event.    But  when  the  assured  has  intelligence  which  shows  the 
risk  to  be  under  circumstances  the  most  unfavourable  to  the  un- 
derwriters, and  it  is  known  that  his  vessel  is  carrying  a  cargo 
that  is  not  neutral,  intelligence  of  this  nature  certainly  ought  to 
be  disclosed.    If  the  employment  was  known  to  the  assured, 
including  especially  the  agreement  of  the  supercargo  to  cover  stocke 
the  property  of  the  belligerent  by  false  papers,  this  certainly  Mer.l\&*M? 
ought  to  have  been  disclosed.    Such  intelligence  was  material,  im.  Co.  6 
and  the  concealment  of  it  was  injurious  to  the  underwriters,  Rcp- 
who  might  justly  avoid  a  contract  thus  obtained.'(l)  ^* 

Facts  material  to  the  risk  must  not  only  be  disclosed  to  the  Facts  mntt  b« 
underwriter  but  they  must  be  fully  and  fairly  stated,  so  that  ["^Jj-^o^/S^' 
he  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  risk.  ^ 

Where  the  assured  knew  that  there  had  been  a  *  violent  Storm  to 
storm  at  Norfolk,  about  eleven  hours  aftejp  the  vessel  sailed'  which  the 
from  that  port,  and  he  represented  to  the  underwriters  that '  there  beTnexpoted! 
had  been  blowing  weather  and  severe  storms  on  the  coast,  after 
the  vessel  had  sailed,'  without  mentioning  the  particular  storm  ; 
a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
held  it  to  be  a  concealment.'  Thompson  J.  giving  their  opinion 
said, '  Unless  the  assured  intended  to  suppress  some  information  he  * 
had  relative  to  this  weather,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  he  did 
not  communicate  the  information  he  had  actually  received. 
From  the  general  communication  given,  the  underwriter  might 
be  induced  to  calculate  that  the  storm  had  not  reached  Norfolk ; 
or  that  the  vessel  had  been  out  so  long  as  not  to  be  endangered 
by  it.   The  representation  was  not  made  in  quite  as  forcible  terms  .  .  _^ 
as  those  in  wnich  the  information  was  received.'    But  Chief  jfaUett  ^ 
Justice  Lewis  dissented;  he  said,  'It  is  rather  too  much  to  say  Camc8,'57. 
the  communication  to  the  *  underwriter  must  be  in  the  very  ex-  SeeMoicir. 
press  words  in  which  the  assured  has  received  it.  The  infonna-  ^^hart^'bf  ^' 
tion  was  such  as  to  give  the  insurer  reason  to  think  the  risk  was       j^'  t/^o. 
increased.    It  comprehended,  in  my  opinion,  every  thing  that  is. 
was  necessary .'(2) 

It  is  sufficient  to  represent  facts,  and  the  assured  may  be 
silent  as  to  any  speculations  or  apprehensions  that  may  be 
grounded  upon  them ;  as,  where  the  owners  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
then  at  Ri^a,  received  a  letter  informing  them  '  that  the  order 
lately  re(;eived  there  to  send  the  papers  of  all  vessels  that  should 
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arrive,  to  St.  Petersburg,  had  produced  a  great  sensation  on  ac- 
count of  the  detention  which  it  would  occasion ;  that  the  Rising 
Sun  must  share  the  same  fate,  and  that  her  papers  had  been 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg and  the  broker  did  not  show  the  letter 
to  the  underwriters,  but  stated  that  '  the  ship's  papers  were  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg  for  examination;''  Lord  Elienborough  said 
to  the  jury, '  The  assured  are  only  bound  to  communicate  facts. 
The  broker  did  communicate  the  fact  of  the  ship's  papers  being 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  for  examination ;  he  was  not  bound  to 
communicate  the  sensations  and  apprehensions  which  this  fact 
produced  at  Riga.'(l) 

The  assured  had  received  letters  from  the  master  of  the  ship 
at  St.  Domingo,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  the  ship  would 
be  ready  to  sail  for  France  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber. It  was  represented  to  the  insurers  that  the  sliip  would 
sail  in  October.  It  was  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  and  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  Lord  Kenyon,  that  this  was  not  a  fair  disclo- 
sure of  the  intelligence.(2)  A  representation  that  the  vessel 
was  expected  to  be  loaded  between  the  1 3th  and  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  she  was  known  to  have  been  loaded  on  the  13th, 
was  held  in  Scotland  to  be  a  misrepresentation.(3) 

A  ship  and  cargo  being  insured  in  England  from  that  country 
to  the  United  States  'against  all  risks,  American  capture  or 
seizure  included,'  the  broker  omitted  to  disclose  that  the  pro- 
perty belonged  to  Americans.  Chief  Justice  Abbott  said, '  An 
American  subject,  to  whom  a  ship  and  goods  are  consigned  in 
America,  if  he  knows  that  he  is  insured  against  American  cap- 
lure  and  seizure,  may  not  only  omit  to  take  proper  means  to  pre- 
vent loss,  but  may  possibly  facilitate  it  by  giving  infonnation  to 
his  own  government  upon  the  subject.'  The  policy  was  accord- 
ingly held  to  be  void,  on  the  ground  that  the  insurers  ought  to 
have  been  informed  that  the  property  belonged  to  Americans.(4) 

As  the  assured  is  excused  from  disclosing  a  usage,  or  the  uni- 
form regulations  of  the  trade  to  which  the  insurance  relates, 
which  circumstances  the  insurer  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted 
with,  a  fortiori^  the  contract  will  not  be  vacated  by  the  assur- 
ed's  inadvertently  omitting  to  represent  any  fact,  however  ma- 
terial to  the  risk,  of  which  the  insurer  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  informed  in  any  t)ther  way .(6) 

It  appears  from  many  of  the  preceding  cases  that  the  assured 
must  make  true  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  insurer  respecting 
circumstances  affecting  the  risk.  Such  inquiries  may  make  it 
necessary  that  the  assured  should  disclose  facts  respecting 
which  he  might  otherwise  be  silent.  It  has  already  appeared 
that  circumstances  affecting  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  need 
not  be  disclosed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  assured,  but  he  must 
make  a  true  representation  of  such  facts  in  reply  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  insurer.  If  the  assured  is  inquired  of  as  to  the  age  of 
the  ship,  and  the  place  where  she  was  built,  he  must  answer  the 
inquiries  truly.(6) 

This  principle  is  not  limited  to  the  subjects  of  implied  war- 
ranties.   Insurance  being  made  for  a  voyage  upon  which  the 
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ship  had  sailed  before  the  policy  was  made,  without  a  disclosure 

of  the  fact  that  the  ship  had  sailed,  the  insurer  objected  that 

this  was  a  concealment  of  a  material  fact.    The  court  said, '  If 

the  underwriter  wanted  to  know  whether  the  ship  had  sailed, 

he  ought  to  have  inquired,'(l)  thereby  implying  very  distinctly  (i)  Fortt. 

that  such  an  inquiry  would  have  made  it  obligatory  on  the  as-  iff '  ^ 

sored  to  give  a  true  answer. . 

The  same  facts  may  be  material  or  not  according  to  the  par-  Whether  a 
ticular  circumstances.    The  time  of  the  vessel's  sailing  is  mate-  [l^*^"^^ 
rial  and  must  be  disclosed,  if  known  to  the  assured,  where  the  Uie^^wti- 
vessel  appears  to  be  out  of  time.    So  in  determining  whether  cular  circwn- 
ihe  vessel  is  out  of  time;  a  few  days  more  or  less,  from  the  time  ■t*occf. 
of  the  vessel's  sailing,  are  of  greater  importance  in  a  short  voy- 
age, than  in  a  long  one.(2)  in  »^fWr' 

In  many  instances  it  depends  wholly  on  the  particular  cir-  do^.  «60.  ' 
cumstances  connected  with  a  general  fact,  whether  that  fact  is 
material  to  the  risk. 

Goods  were  insured  *  at  and  from  Heligoland  to  a  port  or 
ports  of  discharge  in  the  Baltic,'  on  the  8th  and  13th  of  August, 
without  disclosing  that  the  ship,  at  that  time,  lay  in  the  Thames. 
She  did  not  sail  for  Heligoland  until  the  27th  of  that  month. 
Lord  EUenborough  said, '  When  a  broker  proposes  a  policy  to 
an  underwriter  on  a  ship  at  and  from  a  certain  place,  it  imports 
either  that  the  ship  is  there  at  the  time,  or  shortly  will  be  there ; 
for  if  she  is  only  to  be  there  at  a  distant  period,  that  niight  ma- 
terially increase  the  risk.  But  it  has  never  been  understood 
that  the  terms  of  such  a  policy  necessarily  imported  that  the 
ship  was  at  the  place  at  the  very  time,  so  as  to  make  the  assured 
guilty  of  deception  if  she  were  not.  It  was  a  question  for  the  (3)  Hull  r. 
jury,  whether  the  intervening  period  materially  varied  the  risk  Cooper,  14 
in  this  instance.'(3)  479. 

The  rate  of  the  premium  has  been  considered  a  circumstance  The  rate  of 
of  some  importance  in  determining  whether  a  fair  representation  cHterioIa  as  to 
has  been  made.    If  the  risk  appears  to  have  been  known  by  representa- 
the  assured,  at  the  time  of  insuring,  to  be  extraordinary,  and  tion. 
yet  only  the  ordinary  premium  for  the  voyage  was  given,  it  af-  (4)  Bridges  t. 
fords  some  presumption  of  more  or  less  weignt  against  the  fair-  ^  ^• 

ness  of  the  representalion.(4)  Upon  the  same  principle  an  ex-  (5)  Freeiand 
traordinary  premium  is  a  ground  of  presuming  that  the  risk  was  r.  Glover,  7 
represented  to  be  extraordinary.(5)  East,  457. 

Companies  that  insure  against  fire  usually  adopt  certain  rules  Policies  a- 
respectmg  representations,  requiring  the  assured  to  make  known  gainst  fire 
of  what  materials  a  building  proposed  to  be  insured  is  construct- 
ed, for  what  purpose  it  is  occupied,  and  what  kind  of  buildings 
are  situated  near  to  it ;  whether  the  goods  proposed  for  insurance 
are  held  in  trust ;  what  kind  of  goods  they  are  5  the  description 
and  situation  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  stored,  and 
other  circumstances  showing  the  extent  of  the  risk  ;  and  these 
rules  are  made  public  by  annexing  them  to  the  policy  or  other- 
wise. If  these  rules  are  made  sufficiently  public,  the  assured  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  make  a  true  and  full  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  cm:umstances,  which  he  is  required  by  such 
rules  to  disclose«(l) 

As  far  as  the  published  rules  of  the  company  do  not  specify 
the  facts  to  be  disclosed,  the  representations  required  to  be 
made  will  be  determined  by  the  general  principles  already 
laid  down, — facts  material  to  the  risk  and  not  known  to  the  in- 
surer, and  which  he  cannot  reasonably  be  presumed  to  know, 
must  be  represented. 

A  person  resident  at  Heligoland  wrote,  on  Saturday,  the  11th 
of  July,  to  the  directors  of  an  insurance  company  in  England, 
for  insurance  '  on  a  warehouse  situated  in  the  town  of  Heligo- 
land,' without  stating  that  the  warehouse  was  separated  only  by 
one  other  building  from  another  warehouse  which  had  been  on 
fire  on  the  same  day.  The  fire  was  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
tinguished by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  it  was  consider- 
ed necessary  to  watch  the  premises  all  night.  The  fire  broke 
out  again  on  Monday  mornmg  following,  and  consumed,  among 
other  buildings,  the  warehouse  insured.  This  was  considered 
to  be  a  material  concealment.(2) 

The  same  general  principles  as  to  representations  or  conceal- 
ment, are  also  applicable  to  insurances  on  lives.  The  assured 
must  make  a  fair  and  full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  within  his 
private  knowledge,  and  which  the  underwriter  is  not  presumed 
to  know,  which  might  justly  be  supposed  to  induce  the  under- 
writer to  demand  a  higher  premium  or  refuse  the  risk.  Where 
the  broker  said  *  he  would  not  warrant ;  but  from  the  account  he 
had  received  he  believed  it  to  be  a  good  life ;'  Lord  Mansfield 
said,  *  The  broker  does  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  his 
own,  but  speaks  from  informationJ^  It  was  held  not  to  be  a  re- 
presentation that  the  subject  was  a  good  life.(3) 

In  effecting  a  policy  on  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Swayne,  the 
broker  did  not  stale  that  she  was  a  prisoner  for  debt,  occupying, 
however,  a  large  airy  room,  in  the  county  goal  of  Fisherton  An- 
ger, in  a  situation  perfectly  healthy.  She  was  about  sixty  years 
old  and  in  good  health.  The  court  said,  ^  If  the  imprisonment 
were  a  material  fact,  the  keeping  it  back  would  be  fatal ;'  but 
they  thought  it  depended  upon  the  particular  circumstances, 
whether  tms  fact  was  material  or  not.(4) 


Section  3.     The  Withdrawing  or  Waiver  of  a  Repre- 
sentation. 


(6)  Bise  V. 
netcher, 
Dog(.  S85. 


An  express  warranty  or  stipulation  including  a  fact  represent- 
ed, or  inconsistent  with  it,  will  control  and  supersede  the  repre- 
sentation, since  the  written  agreement,  as  far  as  its  express  pro- 
visions extend,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
contract  is  made.  A  ship  being  insured  '  to  all  or  any  ports  or 
places'  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
assured  had  represented  that  she  was  going '  to  rondicherry 
and  China.'  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  other  judges  held  that  any 
such  representation  was  superseded  by  the  oescription  of  the 
voyage  in  the  policy .(5) 
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If  a  policy  be  made  in  behalf  of  '  whom  it  may  concern,'  the 
underwriter  cannot  object  that  he  was  not  informed  who  were 
interested,  for  by  subscribing  the  policy  he  has  agreed  to  insure 
any  one  who  may  be  lawfully  interested.  In  the  case  of  a 
policy  of  this  description  made  in  New  York,  the  person  who 
effected  it  resided  there,  but  one  of  the  part-owners  resided  at 
Curraijoa,  at  that  time  a  belligerent  colony.  It  was  insisted 
that  this  fact  ought  to  have  been  disclosed.  Mr.  Justice  Kent 
said, '  The  insurers  took  upon  themselves  the  risk  of  property 
whether  belligerent  or  neutral.'(l)  O) 

Where  the  voyage,  as  represented  in  the  proposal  for  insu-  ^ot*i2Johni. 
ranee,  was  not  worth  so  high  a  premium  by  five  or  six  per  cent 
as  that  on  which  the  ship  actually  sailed,  yet  this  representation 
was  waived  by  the  description  of  the  voyage  in  the  policy.(2)    .^x  yj^^der- 

In  the  case  of  a  policy  on  the  'Spanish  brig  New  Constitu-  yoortv.Smith, 
tion    the  description  imported  and  warranted  that  the  brig  wa»  2  Caines,  156. 
in  fact  Spanish ;  it  availed  nothing  that  the  underwriters  knew 
she  was  only  ostensibly  Spanish,  for  it  was  agreed  in  the  written 
instrument  what  her  national  character  should  be.(3)  (3)  Atberton  " 

But  there  is  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  an  express  J-  Brown,  14 
and  an  implied  stipulation  or  warranty.    It  has  already  appear-  isal'  setfalto 
ed  that  the  assured  must  make  true  answers  to  inquiries  relating  Pickering  t. 
to  the  subject  of  an  implied  warranty,  which  would  be  futile  un-  Dowson,  4 
less  the  contract  were  to  be  affected  by  the  representations  made  L^"vilalden  r 
in  reply  to  such  inquiries.  '  As  far  as  a  representation  extends,'  York 
says  Mr.  Justice  Piatt, '  an  implied  warranty  ceases.'(4)  Firem.  Ins. 

The  question,  whether  a  usage  is  controlled  by  a  representa-      12  Johm. 
tion  or  will  supersede  it,  has  already  been  suggested.(6)   This  (5)  supr.  9. 
question  seems  to  depend  in  some  degree  upon  another,  namely, 
whether  a  usage,  and  the  course  of  the  trade,  are  to  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  an  express  part  of  the  policy.  If  the  construction 
be,  as  Lord  Mansfield  said,  the  same  ^  as  if  the  point  of  usage 
were  inserted  in  the  contract  in  terms        then  it  should  seem,  (6)  Mason  r. 
if  his  observation  is  to  be  adopted  in  its  strict  and  literal  mean-  Skurray, 
ing,  that  the  assured  will  be  bound  by  the  usage,  though  he  may  ^*^^» 
have  represented  to  the  insurers  that  he  intended  to  depart  from 
it.    But  Lord  Mansfield  was  speaking  of  a  case  where  there 
was  no  representation  as  to  the  point  of  usage,  and  to  apply  his 
remark  to  any  other  case  might  be  forcing  it  beyond  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  intended.    It  appears  by  some  cases  that  a 
usage  may  be  qualified  and  restrained  by  a  representation,  but 
only  in  such  manner  that  the  necessary  and  plain  import  of  the 
words  of  the  policy  shall  remain  unimpaired.    Thus  where  the 
captain  was  limited  by  his  orders  to  one  out  of  three  courses  of 
the  voyage,  when  it  was  the  usage  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  captain  to  choose  either  course  at  the  dividing  point,  the 
judees  said  the  orders  '  ought  to  have  been  communicated  to  the 
un&rwriters,'  and'  disclosed^  to  them ; '  they  would  perhaps  have 
required  a  larger  premium,  or  not  have  subscribed  ;'(7)  by  which  CO  Middle- 
it  seems  to  be  implied  that  a  representation  of  the  fact  that  the  Binkcs  TT. 
captain  was  limited  to  one  course,  would  have  given  the  assur-  r.  iss! 
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ed  a  right  to  recover  a  loss ;  neither  of  the  judges  said  any  thing 
of  inserting  the  circumstance  of  the  orders  in  the  policy.  The 
case  seems  to  imply  that  a  representation  would  have  discharged 
the  assured  from  the  obligations  arising  from  the  usage*  But 
the  question 'appears  to  be  involved  in  some  diflSculty  and  un- 
certainty. 

Neglecting  to  Instances  have  occurred  in  the  preceding  cases  where  the  in- 
riefmaT^be  a  omitting  to  inquire  respecting  circumstances  relating 

waiver  of  in*  seaworthiness  of  the  ship,  the  national  character  of  the 

formation.  property,  and  its  character  as  contraband  of  war  or  not,  and 
respectmg  the  time  of  the  vessel's  sailing,  has  been  held,  by  so 
doing,  to  have  waived  any  information  concerning  those  facts, 
in  respect  to  which  the  assured  is  not  required  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  make  any  disclosure. 

If  the  facts  disclosed  suggest  distinctly  that  there  are  other  facts 
■elating  to  the  risk,  which  are  not  particularly  stated,  the  insurer 
may,  by  neglecting  to  make  inquiries,  waive  the  right  of  being  par- 
ticularly informed  respecting  such  other  facts.  Goods  were  msur- 
ed  on  board  of  the  ship  Neptune, '  lost  or  not  lost,  from  twenty-four 
hours  after  her  arrival  at  her  first  place  of  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  ;  during  her  stay  on  the  coast ;  and  from  thence  to  Liver- 
pool.' Before  the  policy  was  effected  the  assured  had  received 
two  letters  from  the  person  acting  in  the  capacity  of  captain. 
In  the  first  letter,  dated  at  Bambia  on  the  15lh  of  February, 
1 800,  he  stated  that  the  crew  had  '  been  in  a  dangerous  fever ;' 
that '  close  to  the  river  Danger,  three  canoes  came  oflT,  and  the 
blacks  began  to  be  very  impudent ;  they  took  a  cudass  from  the 
captain,  and  killed  him  and  one  of  the  landsmen,  and  the  rest 
of  the  people  were  all  very  much  wounded.  There  are  only 
five  left  alive  in  the  ship,  and  I  cannot  get  one  man  here.  We 
are  all  very  sickly.  The  blacks  plundered  the  shin  of  all  our 
clothes,  and  all  our  stores  are  done.'  The  secona  letter  was 
dated  at  Gaboon  River,  the  21st  of  April  following;  in  which 
he  said, '  We  arrived  in  Gaboon  River  on  the  24th  of  March. 
The  natives  finding  us  weakly  handed,  and  our  goods  taken  from 
us,  do  as  they  please.  I  have  nine  men  on  board  note.  I  made 
mention  of  the  ivory,  f)alm  oil,  &;c.  in  my  last  letter.  I  do 
not  expect  to  get  all  my  wood  till  the  latter  part  of  next  month  ; 
then  you  may  expect  my  sailing.'  This  last  letter  only  was 
shown  to  the  unJerwriters.  Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  No  un- 
derwriter is  so  little  conversant  with  the  African  trade,  as  not  to 
know  that  ships  engaged  in  it  always  continue  for  some  time  on 
tlje  coast.  Tne  assured  laid  before  the  underwriters  a  letter 
dated  on  the  21st  of  April,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  ship 
arrived  in  Gaboon  River  on  the  24th  of  March  preceding,  and 
had  then  on  board  a  part  of  her  homeward  cargo.  It  was  open 
to  them  to  inquire,  if  they  thought  it  material^  whether  that  were 
her  first  arrival,  or  how  long  before  she  had  arrived  on  the 
coast.  The  fair  inference  from  the  letter  is,  that  she  had  been 
upon  the  coast  for  some  time,  for  the  writer  refers  to  difi*erent 
articles  of  the  cargo,  of  which  he  had  made  mention  in  his  last 
letter.    If  then  the  underwriters  wished  for  further  information 
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as  to  prior  circumstances,  they  should  have  asked  for  that  letter* 
The  assured  disclosed  ^very  thing  which  he  knew  as  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  ship  at  the  time ;  it  is  a  true  statement  of  its 
then  actual  situation,  and  it  suggests  a  former  communication,  so 
as  to  put  the  underwriters  upon  further  inquiry,  if  they  thought 
it  material.'  Lawrence,  J.  sai4,  ^  If  the  underwriters  wi^^d 
for  further  information,  it  was  their  own  fault  that  they  did  not  (ij  preeland 
call  for  it,  when  the  letter  they  saw  referred  to  a  former  let-  v.  Glover,? 

ter.(l)  Eait,467. 

*  A  representation'  says  Lord  Ellenborough, '  will  be  binding,  a  repreientik- 
unless  it  be  afterwards  withdrawn.'(2)  The  assured  may  at  any  tion  may  be 
time  before  the  policy  is  signed,  withdraw  any  representation 
previously  made,(3)  by  giving  the  underwriters  explicitly  to  un-  (*)  Edwardi 
derstand  that  he  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  facts  represented,  cmqp^sJIo/ 
or  that  he  will  not  be  held  to  a  compliance  with  what  he  had  (3)  Carter  v. 
verbally  promised.    Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  the  assured  Bochm,  3 
virtually  withdrew  a  representation  made  by  him  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  slip,  by  making  another  and  diflercnt  representation 
at  the  time  of  signing  the  policy.    He  said, '  The  first  conversa- 
tion was  qualified  and  controlled  by  what  foIlowed.X4)  (4)  Edwardt 

V.  Footner,  1 
Camp.  530. 

Section  4.    Compliance  with  a  Representation. 

It  is  sufficient  that  a  representation  is  equitably  and  substan- 
tially complied  with,  and  not  requisite  that  the  facts  should  be  lite- 
rally and  precisely  as  they  werestated.(5)  If  the  existing  facts  or  (5)  De  Hahn 
intelligence  on  which  the  representation  is  made,  be  on  the  whole  v.  Hartley,  1 
as  favourable  to  the  risk  as  they  were  represented  to  be,  and  ^'  ^'      »  * 
correspond  in  general  to  the  representation,  the  insurers  have 
no  ground  of  complaint,  though  the  statement  was  not  literally 
andminutely  correct.  Where  it  was  represented  that  the  vessel 
would  sail  in  ballast,  but  the  captain,  without  the"  owner's  know- 
ledge, took  on  board  a  cask  of  shoes  and  ten  barrels  of  gun- 

Ewder ;  Kent,  C.  J.  said, '  The  representation  of  sailing  in  bal- 
t  was  merely  stating  that  the  vessel  would  not  be  exposed  to      g^ckicy  ' 
the  sea  perils  attending  a  loaded  ship,  and  was  substantially  Delafield, 
performed.X6)  2  Cainei,  222. 

It  being  represented  that  the  vessel  would  sail  with  twelve  The  ship  to 
guns  and  twenty  men,  she  sailed  with  nine  carriage  guns  and  bave  twelve 
six  swivels,  and  fourteen  men,  and  seven  boys.    Boys  were  f^"n^*°^e„ 
considered  to  be  men  within  the  description  in  the  representa-  /.^n  p^^g^^  ,^ 
tion,  and  as  the  force  appeared  to  be  equivalent  to  that  repre-  watron^'^'*  ^' 
sented,  though  not  the  same,  the  contract  was  held  to  be  valia.(7)  Cowp.  785  ; 

A  vessel,  French  built,  was  represented  to  be  owned  by  Ame-  Doug.  12.  n. 
rican  citizens,  and  to  have  on  board  an  original  bill  of  sale,  or  The  ihip  to 
an  attested  copy  of  it,  and  such  a  bill  of  sale  was  on  board,  but  an'or**^^"^ 
on  the  ship's  being  captured  was  not  produced,  and  the  captain,  bUlofwae. 
on  his  examination  before  the  Admiralty  court  at  Halifax,  de- 
nied that  he  had  any  such  bill  of  sale  on  board.  It  was  held  that 
the  representation  was  material,  and  had  not  been  complied 
with.    Kent,  J.  said, '  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
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(1)  Murray*. 
Aliop,  3 
Johnf.  Cai. 
47.  Seel 
Rob.  103. 

The  ship  re- 

g resented  to 
e  neutral. 

(2)  Dawson  Vi 
Atty,  7  East, 
367. 

(3)  Vanden- 
heuvel  v. 
Church,  2 
Johns.  Cas.  f 
173.  n. 
4)  Alsop  t. 
"^oit,  12  Mass. 
Rep.  40. 

A  good  life. 

(5)  Ross  V, 
Bradshaw,  1 
Bl.  312. 


hill  of  sale  on  board,  in  a  concealed  situation,  and  never  to  be 
used,  fulfilled  the  intention  of  the  parties.  The  only  question 
then  is,  whether  the  bill  of  sale  is  a  material  paper.Xl) 

A  ship  represented  to  be  neutral  must  have  the  documents  ne- 
cessary to  prove  its  neutrality .(2)  A  representation  that  a 
ship  was  neutral,  was  held  in  ffew  York  to  be  '  equivalent  to  a 
warranty ,'(3)  and  it  accordingly  requires  that  the  ship  should 
be  owned,  documented,  and  navigated,  in  conformity  vdih  the 
representation. 

It  being  represented  that  a  ship  would  ^  sail  as  soon  as  the  fri- 
gates, calculating  to  take  advantage  of  their  protection,'  and  she 
sailed  before  them ;  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  compliance  with 
the  representation.'(4) 

At  the  time  of  effecting  a  policy  on  the  life  of  Sir  James 
Ross,  he  was  represented  to  be  '  a  good  life.'  It  appeared  that 
he  was  subject  to  great  inconvenience  and  a  partial  palsy,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  La  Feldt.  But 
as  the  wound  appeared  to  be  only  inconvenient,  and  not  danger- 
ous, the  representation  was  considered  to  be  true.(5) 


Section  5. 


Effect  of  a  Concealment  or  Misrepresentation. 


(6)  Marshal 
V.  Un.  Ins.  Co. 
mart.  Dig. 
319.  h.  t.  No, 
19. 


(7)  Willes  r. 
Glover,  1  N. 
R.  14.  See 
Anon.  Skin. 
327. 


One  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  underwriter  subscribes 
the  policy  is,  that  he  has  been  previously  informed  of  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  within  the  knowledge  of  the  assured,  and  not  pre- 
sumed to  be  known  to  himself ;  and  it  appears  from  the  preced- 
ing cases  that  a  non-compliance  with  this  condition — a  conceal- 
ment or  misrepresentation — annuls  his  subscription  and  prevent* 
the  contract  from  being  obligatory  on  him. 

If  a  material  fact  be  misrepresented  or  suppressed,  the  con- 
tract will  not  bind  the  underwriters,  although  such  fact  relat- 
ed to  only  a  part  of  the  subject  insured,(6)  and  though  no 
loss  arise  from  the  circumstance  concealed  or  misrepresent- 
ed. In  the  case  above  cited,  of  an  insurance  from  Berderygge 
to  London,  where  the  broker  neglected  to  inform  the  insurers 
that  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail  on  the  first  of  December,  from 
which  the  insurers  might  have  supposed  that  she  was  out  of 
time,  she  did  not  in  fact  sail  until  the  24th  of  that  month,  and 
therefore  had  the  broker  known  and  disclosed  the  actual  facts, 
the  premium  would  have  been  the  same.  But  still  the  policy 
was  void,  for  the  insurers  had  a  right  to  the  information,  and 
subscribed  upon  the  condition  of  its  being  disclosed.(7). 

In  the  case  of  a  policy  upon  the  ship  Davy,  a  letter  had  been 
received  in  which  the  writer  said,  'On  the  12th  I  was  in  com- 
pany with  the  Davy ;  at  twelve  at  night  lost  sight  of  her  all  at 
orice ;  the  captain  spoke  to  me  the  day  before,  that  she  was 
leaky,  and  the  next  day  we  had  a  hard  gale.'  This  informa- 
tion was  not  comnjunicated  to  the  insurers.  The  ship  in  fact 
continued  on  her  voyage  until  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
when  she  was  captured  bv  the  Spaniards.  Chief  Justice  Lee 
*  thought  it  not  material  that  the  loss  was  not  such  a  one  as 
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the  letter  imported ;  for  those  things  are  to  be  considered  m 

the  situation  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  and  not  to  be  J^^^j^**"^  • 

judged  of  by  subsequent  event8.'(l)  sS^^UiSr' 

A  broker  knowing  that  a  ship,  havine  on  board  a  part  of  the 
goods  insured,  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  at  sea  '  deep  (*)  Lynch  r. 
and  leaky,'  did  not  disclose  this  mformation  to  the  underwriters.  ^J^p^JJ^'/^ 
Though  It  was  testified  that  the  ship  was  not  deeply  laden  or  Ljnch  v.  k*- 
leaky,  the  suppression  of  the  information  defeated  the  con-  miitcm,  3 
tracU(2)  Taunt.  37. 

Though  material  facts  are  suppressed  or  misrepresented  rs)  Bridget  t. 
through  mistake  or  forgetfulness,  and  without  any  fraudulent  Hunter,  i  M. 
purpose,  it  has  the  effect  to  defeat  the  contract.(3)  ^  ^' 

But  according  to  one  case  there  may  be  instances  in  which  Concealment 
a  concealment  or  misrepresentation  may  not  avoid  the  policy,  ^  ^  antece- 
A  ship  insured  '  at  and  from  Jamaica'  was  there  in  July,  whence  ^  ^* 
the  captain  wrote  in  August  to  the  owner  in  Englana,  omitting 
to  mention  that  the  ship  nad  struck  upon  a  rock  in  Manchined 
harbour,  though  she  had  been  got  off,  before  the  captain  wrote, 
without  appearing  to  have  suffered  material  damage.  The 
policy  was  effected  after  the  captain's  letter  had  been  received, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  ship's  having  struck,  was  not  made 
known  to  the  insurer.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  ship  had 
been  very  considerably  injured  by  the  accident.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said,  '  By  the  captain's  protest  there  is  evidence  that 
he  suspected  the  ship  must  have  sustained  damage.  If  it 
were  but  a  dubious  case  he  ought  to  have  communicated  it.  If 
the  captain  might  be  permitted  to  wink  at  these  circumstances 
without  hazard  to  the  owners,  the  latter  would  in  such  cases 
instruct  their  captain  to  remain  silent,  by  which  means  the  un- 
derwriter would  incur  the  certainty  of  being  liable  for  antece- 
dent loss.  To  prevent  such  a  consequence,  and  considering 
that  what  is  known  to  the  agent  is  impliedly  known  to  the 
principal,  I  think  that  no  mischief  will  ensue  from  holding  that 
the  antecedent  damage  was  an  implied  exception  out  of  the 
policy.  If  the  principle  be  new,  it  is  consistent  with  justice  and 
convenience.'(4)  The  policy  was  accordingly  held  to  be  valid  (4)  Gladstone 
in  respect  to  the  other  perils  and  losses  insured  against.  f  King,  1  M. 

This  case  does  not  come  within  any  principle  that  has  been  *  ^' 
distinctly  recognised  in  any  other.  If  it  can  be  reduced  to  any 
general  principle,  it  must  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  con- 
cealment avoids  the  policy.  The  fact  that  the  ship  had  struck, 
could  not,  in  respect  to  the  subsequent  risks,  be  of  any  impor- 
tance, except  in  relation  to  seaworthiness,  in  regard  to  which 
the  assured  is  not  required  to  make  any  representation.  The 
case  amounts  to  this,  then,  that  the  concealment,  without  fraud, 
of  an  antecedent  loss,  coming;  within  the  terms  of  the  policy, 
but  not  affecting  the  other  risks  and  perils  insured  against,  does 
not  avoid  the  policy,  but  only  operates  to  exempt  the  insurers 
from  the  payment  of  such  loss.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
many  of  the  preceding  cases  to  go  further  than  this,  and  saj", 
that  the  concealment  or  misrepresentation,  without  fraud,  of  a 
fact  which  could  not  possibly  affect  all  the  risks  in  the  policy, — 
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as  the  fact  of  national  character,  for  instance,  does  not  affect 
sea-risks, — will  not  avoid  the  policy,  but  leave  it  valid  in  respect 
to  the  risks  not  affected,  and  throw  upon  the  assured  those  that 
are  affected,  by  the  fact  concealed  or  misrepresented*    But  if 
the  question  were  new,  reasons  of  some  weight  might  h%  urged 
in  fevour  of  adopting  such  a  principle. 
Repretenta-       In  the  case  of  the  captain's  being  rclfetricted  to  one  out  of 
UMoent^to  ^^^^  courses,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  said,  '  if  the  ship  had  been 
the^n-       captured  before  she  took  the  northern  course,  I  should  have 
mencement  of  thought  that  the  asssured  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  verdict.'(]) 
the  risk.        jf      ^^s  a  question  of  concealment,  as  the  court  appeared  to 
(1)  Middle-    consider  it,  another  exception  is  furnished  to  the  general  rule, 
^  ^    that  a  concealment  makes  the  policy  void  from  the  beginning. 
JL  iw!     '   Suppose  the  assured  should  represent  that  the  ship  would  take 
an  armament  as  a  letter  of  marque  at  some  intermediate  stage 
of  the  voyage,  and  this  representation  should  not  be  complied 
with ;  it  would  seem  to  afford  no  reason  why  the  insurer  should 
not  pay  a  loss  occurring  before  the  non-compliance.    If  the  in- 
surers are  liable  for  such  antecedent  loss,  it  is  upon  the  princi- 

{>le  that  a  representation  does  not  avoid  the  policy  until  it  is 
ialsified,  and  accordingly  that  a  misrepresentation  or  conceal- 
ment|  which  does  not  relate  to  the  beginning  of  the  risk,  will 
make  the  policy  void  only  in  respect  to  a  part  of  the  voyage. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


IMPLIED  WARRANTIES  AND  CONDITIONS. 


Section  L    What  Warranties  and  Conditions  are  implied. 


The  effect  of 
a  misrepre- 
■entation  in- 
Tolres  the 
principle  of 
an  implied 
wamntj. 


Where  by  the  mere  act  of  effecting  insurance,  the  assured 
is  presumed  to  give  the  underwriters  to  understand  that  certain 
facts  are  true,  or  certain  acts  shall  be  done,  relating  to  the  risk, 
this  is  an  implied  warranty.  It  is  distinguished  from  a  repre- 
sentation, principally,  by  the  circumstance,  that  a  representation 
must  generally,  at  least,  be  expressed,  cither  in  writing  or  ver- 
bally, whereas  an  implied  warranty  is  made  by  the  mere  act  of 
effecting  the  insurance.  The  production  of  the  policy  by  the 
assured  is  a  proof  of  all  the  implied  warranties  and  conditions 
on  which  it  was  made,  but  a  representation  or  concealment  re- 
quires other  proof,  which  must  be  produced  by  the  underwriter. 

The  effect  of  a  misrepresentation  or  concealment  involves  the 
principle  of  an  implied  warranty  or  condition ;  it  avoids  the 
policy  because  there  is  an  implied  agreement  of  the  assured  to 
make  a  fair  disclosure  of  the  circumstances  affecting  the  risk, 
and  the  insurer  subscribes  upon  the  condition  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  this  agreement. 
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By  effecting  a  policy,  whether  it  be  on  the  ship,  freight,  or  The  policy 
cargo,  or  the  commissions  or  profits  to  accrue  upon  the  cargo,  impliei  the 
the  assured  is  always  understood  to  warrant  that  the  ship  is  sea-  of^Je'^lT" 
worthy,  or  that  the  materials  of  which  the  ship  is  made,  its  con- 
struction, the  qualifications  of  the  captain,  the  number  and  de- 
scription of  the  crew,  the  tackle,  sails,  and  rigging,  stores,  equip- 
ment and  outfit,  generally,  are  such  as  to  render  the  ship  in  0) 
every  respect  fit  for  the  voyage  insured.(l)    If  the  ship  be  not  242I  MarSu 
such  as  the  assured  is  understood,  by  effecting  the  policy,  to  I6O ';  Oliver  v. 
warrant,  the  condition  on  which  the  liability  of  the  underwriter  Cowley, 
depends  is  forfeited,  though  the  unseaworthiness  arises  from  M^h^6l« 
some  latent  defect  which  the  assured  could  not  have  discovered  Warren  v.  * 
or  prevented.(a)  Unit.  Int.  Co. 

Lord  Redesdale  said, '  Unless  the  assured  were  bound  to  take  ^  -^o^*  231. 
care  that  the  vessel  was  in  every  respect  seaworthy,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  to  render  those  chiefly  interested,  much  more  (2)  Wiikie  r. 
careless  about  the  condition  of  the  ship  and  the  lives  of  those  Geddes,  3 
engaged  in  navigating  her.XS)  ^• 

It  has  been  held  also  that  the  policy  implies  a  warranty  that  Implied  war- 
the  vessel  shall  be  documented  and  navigated  in  conformity  to  ranty  of  na- 
its  national  character,  and  that  the  voyage  shall  be  conducted  in  Je^^and^thete* 
compliance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  country  where  the  gal  conduct  of 
policy  is  made,  or  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  of  which  the  the  voyag*. 
assured  is  a  subject,  and  also  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

Section  2.   Seaworthiness  of  the  Ship. 

The  policy  implies  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship.  To  render  The  ship  muit 
a  ship  seaworthy  it  must  be  staunch  and  of  sound  materials,  or  ^^l^^^^^J^ 
rather  it  must  be  sufficiently  staunch  and  sound  for  the  employ-  ™nat"uction. 
ment  and  situation  intended  by  the  insurance.    A  ship  of  which 
the  '  timbers  were  decayed  and  the  iron  work  wrought  loose'  ^^s^u"au'4 
was  considered  not  to  be  seaworthy .(3)  Dow^  269. ' 

The  ship  must  be  of  a  proper  construction.    A  vessel  con- 
structed without  knees  was  held  not  to  be  seaworthy  for  a  fo- 
reign voyage.(4)  The  question  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  whether      ^y^tt  r. 
the  want  of  cabin  doors,  for  which  sliders  were,  or  had  been  Morrif,  l 
substituted,  to  close  the  entrance  to  the  cabin,  and  the  want  of  a  32. 
tarpawling  covering  of  the  hatches,  make  a  vessel  unsuitable  for  (5)  bcU  v, 
the  navigation  of  Lake  Erie  ;  Tilghman,  C.  J.  seemed  to  be  of  Reed,  4  Bin. 
opinion  that  these  circumstances  did  not  make  the  vessel  unfit 
for  this  service.(5)  The  ship  not 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  RadclifT  that '  a  vessel  is  not  sea-  able  to  carry 
worthy,  unless  she  be  in  a  condition  to  carry  a  full  cargQ.'(6)  ^  cargo. 
But  this  remark  must  be  limited  to  the  particular  subject  under  b^^'^J^^j**'' 
consideration,  the  question  being  whether  the  vessel  was  sea-  c^ei4*302. 
worthy  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  to  New  York  a  cargo 

(a)  A  provision  of  the  policy  is  mentioned  in  one  case  that '  any  in- 
sufficiency of  the  ship  not  known  to  the  assured  should  not  prejudice 
the  insurance.^   Vallejo  v.  Wheeler,  Cowp.  148. 

U 
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The  needle  of 
the  compass 
drawn  out  of 
iti  coune. 


(1)  Stanwood 
V,  Rich,  S.  J. 
C.  Mass.  Su£C 
Nov.  1817. 

The  ship  must 
he  well  pro- 
vided with 
sails,  tackle, 
kc. 

(2)  Wedder- 
hurn  V.  Bell, 
1  Camp.  1. 
f3)  Wilkie  r. 
Geddes,  3 
Dow,  57. 

(4)  Fontaine 
V,  Phoen.  Ins. 
Co.  10  Johns. 
58. 

The  ship  must 
be  well  sup- 
plied with  pro- 
visions and 
•tores. 

(5)  Woolf  P. 
Claggett,  3 
Esp.  257. 

(6)  Taitr. 
Levi,  14 
East,  481. 

(7)  Walden 
V.  Firem.  Ins. 
Co.  12  Johns. 
133. 

A  competent 
crew  ii  re- 
qoitite. 


brought  from  India.  It  is  a  compliance  with  this  warranty  if 
the  ship  is  in  a  8u1ta\)le  condition  to  carry  the  cargo  put  on  board, 
or  intended  to  be  so,  it  being  sufficient  if  the  vessel  is  fit  for  the 
service  on  which  she  is  employed. 

In  case  of  a  vessel's  being  run  upon  a  rock  in  going  out  of 
Boston  harbour,  in  consequence  of  the  needle  of  the  compass 
being  drawn  out  of  its  direction  two  or  three  points,  bv  an  iron 
fastening  near  which  the  compass  was  placed,  which  den^ct  could 
however  easily  be  removed,  the  insurers  objected  to  paying  the 
loss,  on  the  ground  that  this  circumstance  rendered  the  vessel 
unseaworthy.  It  appeared  by  the  testimony  of  sundry  wit- 
nesses, that  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  and  master,  iron  bodies  will  sometimes  be  brought  so 
near  the  compass  as  to  cause  a  variation  of  the  needle,  and 
there  being  no  negligence  in  this  case,  the  court  seemed  to  ac- 

auiesce  in  the  opmion  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  circumstance 
id  not  render  the  vessel  unseaworthy .(1^ 
The  ship  must  be  sufficiently  furnishea  with  sails,  tackle,  rig- 
ging, cables  and  anchors.  A  vessel  was  considered  not  to  be 
seaworthy,  of  which  '  the  maintop-gallant-sail  and  studding-sails 
were  extremely  rotten  and  unserviceable,'  in  consequence  of 
which  deficiency  she  fell  behind  the  convoy  and  was  lost. 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  ^  It  is  not  enough  that  a  ship  is  supplied 
with  such  sails  as  are  essential  to  her  safety  from  the  perils  of 
the  sea.  An  underwriter  has  a  right  to  expect  that  she  shall  be 
so  equipped  with  sails  that  she  may  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
convoy,  and  get  to  her  port  of  destination  with  reasonable  ex- 
pcdition.'(2)  So  a  vessel  was  considered  to  be  unseaworthy,  of 
which  the  best  bower  anchor  and  the  cable  of  the  small  bower 
were  defective.(3) 

Sufficient  stores  and  supplies  are  requisite  to  seaworthiness.  A 
vessel  not  properly  supplied  with  fuel  and  candles  was  held  hot 
to  be  seaworthy.(4)  If  a  medicine  chest  is  a  part  of  the  usual 
outfit  of  the  voyage  insured,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  ship 
is  seaworthy  without  one.(5) 

Seaworthiness  depends  in  part  upon  the  capacity  of  the  cap- 
tain and  his  skill  in  his  profession.  The  court  was  inclined  to 
hold  a  vessel  not  to  be  seaworthy,  the  captain  of  which,  from 
ignorance  of  the  coast,  mistook  Barcelona  for  Tarragona.(6) 

Mr.  Justice  Piatt,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  I  con- 
sider the  contract  to  be  essentially  this ;  that  the  assured  shall, 
in  good  faith,  employ  a  captain  of  competent  skill  and  general 
good  charactcr.'(7) 

A  competent  crew  is  requisite  to  seaworthiness.  It  was  held 
in  one  case  that  a  vessel  was  not  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  in- 
sured, on  account  of  the  crew's  being  shipped  for  a  port  of  des^ 
tination  different  from  that  to  which  the  vessel  was  insured,  and 
out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage  described  in  the  policy.  Gfoods 
were  insured  from  Wilmington  in  North  Carolina,  to  Falmouth 
in  England.  It  seems  that  the  men,  or  a  part  of  them,  were 
shipped  for  a  voyage  from  Wilmington  to  New  York.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Kent  said, '  The  captain  was  under  a  moral  inability  to  go 
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to  Falmouth  for  irant  of  seamen,  and  this  was  equivalent,  in 
force  and  effect,  to  a  physical  incompetency  to  perform  the 
voyage.XO  when  the  loss  happened  in  this  case,  the  ship 
was  on  the  common  course  to  both  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Caf.'l98. 
Falmouth,  not  having  passed  the  dividing  point,  and  had  a  com- 
petent crew.  It  does  not  appear  why  the  necessity  the  captain 
was  under  to  violate  his  agreement  with  the  men,  in  order  to 
pursue  the  voyage  within  the  terms  of  the  policy,  should  be  a 
violation  of  the  contract  between  the  assured  and  the  under- 
writers. The  captain  must,  to  keep  his  agreement  with  the 
men,  have  deviated  from  the  voyage  insured,  but  the  under- 
writers could  not  be  affected  before  the  deviation  took  place. 

A  vessel  of  about  thirty-five  or  forty  tons  burden,  with  three 
sails,  was  considered  not  to  be  seaworthy  for  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Ekienton  in  South  Carolina,  with  no  other  crew 
than  the  master  and  one  seaman.(2)  sSith^T 

A  ship  engaged  on  a  whaling  and  sealing  voyage,  and  hav-  caines,  32. 
ing  a  letter  of  marque,  was  insured  with  or  without  letters  of  See  Hunter  v. 
marque,  with  liberty^  to  chase,  capture  and  man  prizes,  and  see 
them  into  port,  the  risk  to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1806.  ^' 
The  crew  had  suffered  by  death  and  desertion  during  the  voy- 
age, and,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  risk  under 
the  policy, '  did  not  exceed  nine  men  and  a  boy,'  there  being  on 
board  also  five  Spanish  prisoners.   With  this  crew  the  vessel 
could  not  pursue  the  whale  fishery  and  keep  a  proper  guard 
.  over  the  prisoners,  but  the  crew  was  suflicient  for  the  seal  fish- 
ery and  other  purposes  of  the  voyage.    Gibbs  C.  J.  said, '  If 
the  ship  had  a  competent  crew  to  pursue  any  part  of  her  ad- 
venture,  it  being  at  her  election  to  pursue  what  part  she  chose,  ^oroton*i' 
she  might  be  deemed  seaworthy. '(3)  Holt.  30.' 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  sa^s,  ^  The  owner  is  bound  in  the  first  (4)  Busk  v. 
instance  to  provide  a  ship  with  a  competent  crew,  but  he  does  S^^k^'j^J* 
not  undertake  for  the  conduct  of  that  crew,  in  the  subsequent  .^3  * 
part  of  the  voyage.X4) 

In  navigating  a  river,  or  in  approaching  or  leaving  a  harbour,    pQ^t  ma»t 
where  it  is  customary  for  vessels  of  the  burthen  and  description  be  on  board 
of  that  insured,  to  take  a  pilot,  it  has  been  held  that  the  vessel  ''^^'^''e  it  ia 
is  not  seaworthy  unless  a  pilot  is  taken  on  board,  if  One  can  be  ^ave  onef 
obtained.    A  vessel  not  having  any  pilot  on  hoard  ran  upon  the 
anchor  of  another  vessel  in  navigating  the  Thames.    The  un- 
derwriters were  held  not  to  be  liable  for  the  damage  occasioned 
by  this  accident.   Lord  Kenyon  said  that,  to  be  seaworthy, 
*  the  vessel  must  have  a  competent  pilot.'(5)  HolHn^ 

The  master  of  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  from  Boston,  called  up-  worth,  7  T. 
on  a  pilot,  who  refused  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  on  account  R.  156. 
of  its  being  late  in  the  day,  the  weather  being  rough  and  cold, 
and  large  quantities  of  ice  being  afloat  in  the  harbour,  which 
would  have  made  it  dangerous,  and  difficult,  for  him  to  return  (6)  Stanwood 
into  the  harbour  after  quitting  the  vessel.    The  vessel  sailed  r.  Rich,  MaM. 
without  any  pilot.   Many  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  the 
usa^e,  and  degree  of  danger ;  and  the  jury,  in  compliance  with  ^3x7, 
the  instruction  given  by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  vessel  was  not  seaworthy.(6). 
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The  same  sea- 
worthiness is 
not  requisite 
in  port  and  at 


(1)  Smith  V. 
Surridge,  4 
£sp.  25. 


(2)  Motteux 
V.  Lond.  Ass. 
Co.  1  Atk. 
545. 


(S)  Bell  r. 
Reed,  4  Bin. 
127;  Olivcr- 
fon  V.  Lough- 
nan,  cited  2 
B.  k  A.  322. 


The  ship  is 
presumed  to 
be  seaworthy 
until  the  con- 
trarj  appears. 


(4)  Lee  v. 
Beach, 
Park,  342; 
Marsh.  160. 


If  the  risk  comprehends  the  time  while  a  vessel  is  in  port, 
this  warranty  will  be  satisfied,  though  she  needs  repairs.  In- 
surance was  made  in  England  on  a  vessel  then  lying  at  Pillau, 
where  she  was  delayed  more  than  a  month  for  repairs.  The 
insurers  objected  to  payine  a  loss,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel 
was  not  seaworthy.  Lord  Kenyon  instructed  the  jury  that  the 
vessel  need  not  be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  immediately.  The 
insurers  took  the  risk  of  this.(l) 

The  ship  Eyles  was  insured  at  and  from  Fort  St.  George  to 
London,  and  not  being  in  a  fit  condition  to  undertake  the  voy- 
age, she  was  unloaded  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  went  to  Bengal 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  repairs.  After  being  repaired,  she 
returned  and  took  her  car^o  for  the  homeward  voyage.  Lord 
Hardwicke  held  that  the  risk  commenced  from  the  time  of  the 
vessel's  first  arrival  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  that  she  was  sea- 
worthy. He  said,  '  If  she  went  to  the  nearest  place,  he  should 
consider  it  equally  the  same  as  if  she  had  been  repaired  at  the 
very  place  from  which  the  voyage  was  to  commence.'(2)  The 
objection  made  by  the  insurers  was  upon  the  ground  of  a  devia- 
tion, but  the  decision  implies  an  opinion  of  the  seaworthiness  of 
the  vessel. 

Lord  EUenborough  says, '  While  a  vessel  remains  at  a  place, 
a  state  of  repair  and  equipment  may  be  sufficient,  whieh 
would  constitute  unseaworthiness  after  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage.  But  she  must  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  in  rea- 
sonable security.  If  she  be  a  mere  wreck  the  policy  never  at- 
taches.'(a) 

A  vessel  may  be  sufficiently  staunch,  and  well  enough  equip- 
ped to  navigate  a  lake  or  river,  when  she  is  not  fit  to  navigate 
the  ocean.(3) 

A  ship  is  presumed  to  be  seaworthy.  If  a  question  arise 
respecting  this  warranty  it  lies  upon  the  insurers  to  show  that  it 
has  not  been  complied  with.(6) 

But  if  the  vessel  spring  a  leak,  or  become  disabled,  or  some 
essential  defect  is  discovered,  soon  after  the  risk  commences, 
without  any  apparent  cause  from  the  perils  within  the  policy, 
or,  rather,  when  it  satisfactorily  appears  that  no  accident  can 
have  happened  to  occasion  the  damage  or  defect,  it  is  inferred 
that  she  was  defective  at  the  beginning  of  the  risk,  and  not  sea- 
worthy. A  vessel  sailed  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  where  her 
timbers  were  found  to  be  rotten ;  she  was  presumed  not  to  have 
been  sound  at  the  time  of  sailing.(4)  Ana  a  vessel  that  sprung 
a  leak,  and  filled  with  water  the  day  after  sailing,  without  any 

(a)  Parmenter  v.  Cousins,  2  Camp.  236.  See  Hibbert  v.  Martin, 
Park,  344 ;  Annen  v.  Woodman,  3  Taunt.  299 ;  Cruder  v.  Phil.  Ins. 
Co.  Condy's  Marsh.  840.  n. ;  S.  C.  Wharton's  Dig.  326.  n.  79 ;  Taylor 
T.Lowell,  3  Mass.  Rep.  348  ;  Brown  v.  Girard,  4  Yeates,  116  ;  Weir 
V.  Aberdeen,  2  B.  &  A.  320 ;  Oliverson  v.  Loughnan,  cited  2  B.  &  A. 
322  ;  Forbes  v.  Wilson,  Park,  344. 

(6)  Parker  v.  Potts,  3  Dow,  23 ;  Taylor  v.  Lowell,  3  Mass.  Rep. 
347  ;  Barnewall  v.  Church,  1  Caines,  234,  246. 
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apparent  cause,  and  without  having  encountered  any  known  ac- 
cident to  occasion  material  damage,  was,  from  this  circum- 
stance, considered  as  not  having  been  seaworthy  when  she  sail- 
ed.(a) 

Where  it  appeared  that  a  '  part  of  the  timbers  were  decayed, 
and  the  iron  work  in  general  was  very  much  decayed  and 
wrought  loose,'  thouehlhe  ship  had  encountered  a  storm  after 
the  risk  commenceo,  yet  as  none  of  these  defects  could  be 
traced  to  the  storm,  or  other  accident  happening  after  the  risk 
commenced,  but  appeared  plainly  to  have  existed  before,  the  ship  ^'iP*^'**^jf*^ 
was  held  not  to  have  been  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  dow^^.  ' 
the  risk.(l)  ' 

The  warranty  of  seaworthiness  relates  to  the  beginning  of  the  The  warranty 
risk ;  as  soon  as  the  insurers  begin  to  be  liable  for  losses,  the  teaworthU 
assured  becomes  bound  by  the  conditions  on  which  the  liability  ^  thrierin- 
of  the  underwriters  depends.  When  it  is  said,  that  if  the  vessel  ningof  th« 
becomes  unseaworthy  an  hour  after  the  risk  commences  it  is  no  risk, 
violation  of  this  warranty,  the  meaning  is  that  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  is  not  an  engagement  that  no  disaster  shall  ren- 
der the  vessel  unseaworthy .(6) 

If  the  ship  becomes  unseaworthy  after  the  commencement  of 
the  risk,  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  assured,  or  that 
of  his  agents,  for  whose  conduct  Tie  is  answerable,  this,  like  any 
other  unnecessary  enhancement  of  the  risk,  discharges  the  un- 
derwriters. 

The  effect  of  a  non-compliance  with  the  warranty  of  sea-  The  effect  of 
worthiness,  as  well  *as  of  the  forfeiture  of  any  other  condition,  *  non-compli- 
is  to  discharge  the  underwriters  from  their  liability  under  the  ^^^j^ty  of* 
policy.    If  this  condition  is  forfeited  at  the  commencement  of  seaworthi- 
the  risk,  it  doubtless  discharges  the  insurers  from  all  liability  neu. 
whatever ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  decided  that  a 
forfeiture  of  this  condition,  subsequently  to  the  commencement 
of  the  risk,  discharges  the  underwriters  from  their  liability  to 
pay  antecedent  losses.    It  may  be  inferred,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  underwriters  are  liable  in  such  case  for  previous 
losses. 

A  vessel  insured  *  at  and  from  Surinam,'  after  lying  there  a 
month,  sailed  in  kn  unseaworthy  state,  not  having  a  sufficient 
crew.  With  respect  to  the  return  of.  premium  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield  said,  '  Here  is  the  ship  kept  a  month  at  Surinam  in 
loading,  and  to  all  appearance,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  cer- 
tainly seaworthy,  ana  if  she  had  been  sunk  or  burnt  there,  the 
underwriters  could  have  made  no  defence.   And  it  is  very 

(a)  Talcot  v.  Com.  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  124,  &  467.  See  also  Mun- 
ro  V,  Vandam,  Park,  333.  n. ;  Watson  v,  Clark,  1  Dow,  336  ;  Coit  v. 
Del.  Ins.  Co.  Wharton's  Dig.  h.  t.  No.  76,  p.  325. 

(6)  Mills  V.  Roebuck,  Park,  335 ;  Bermon  v.  Woodbrldge,  Doug. 
781  ;  Watson  v.  Clark,  1  Dow,  336  ;  Hucks  v.  Thornton,  1  Holt,  30; 
Garrigues  i;.  Coxe,  1  Bin.  592 ;  Patrick  v.  Hallett,  1  Johns.  246 ; 
Peters  v.  Phoen.  Ins.  Co.  3  Serg.  &  Rawle,  25 ;  Plantamour  v.  Sta- 
ples, 1  T.  R.  611.  n. 
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strange  if  the  assured  can  say,  on  its  being  proved  that  the  ship 
was  not  seaworthy  when  she  finally  sailed,  that  therefore  the 
unseaworthiness  shall  be  carried  back  to  the  time  of  her  arrival 
(l)Aniienf».   at  Surinam.'(l) 

Woodman,  3  As  a  subsequent  forfeiture  of  this  condition  is  held  not  to  re- 
Taunt.  299.  i^iQ  iQ  tijg  beginning  of  the  risk,  in  respect  to  the  premium,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  does  not  so,  in  respect  to  the  liability  of 
the  insurers  for  losses  accruing  before  the  violation  of  the  war- 
ranty, since  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  maintain  that  a  con- 
tract may,  without  the  intervention  of  aiiy  illegal  act,  be  null  in 
respect  to  one  of  the  parties,  while  it  is  binding  upon  the  other. 

Mr.  Justice  Sewall,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  If 
we  may  have  recourse  to  general  reasoning,  for  want  of  any  di- 
rect and  complete  authority  from  decided  cases,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  regard  to  the  implied  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the 
assured,  that  the  vessel  shall  be  suitably  manned,  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  the  advantage  of  the  customary  pilotage,  and  shall 
be  seaworthy ;  that  although  the  remedy  adopted  or  provided  by 
the  common  law,  against  a  failure  in  either  of  these  stipulations, 
is  a  forfeiture  of  the  entire  contract  on  the  part  of  the  assured  ; 
yet  this  respects  losses  or  damages  subsequent,  and  not  pre- 
vious, to  the  failure  of  the  assured  in  his  implied  engage- 
(«)  Taylor  r.  ment.X2) 

Lowel^  3  Though  it  appears  by  many  of  the  preceding  cases  that  a 
Maw.  Rep.  non-compliance  with  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  discharges 
the  insurers  from  all  subsequent  liability  at  least,  yet  it  seems 
to  be  intimated,  in  an  opinion  given  by  Chief  Justice  Abbott, 
that  a  non-compliance  with  this  warranty  may  take  place,  and 
still,  if  the  defect,  whereby  it  is  violated,  is  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture and  soon  remedied,  and  it  appears  that  no  loss  could  have 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  defect,  the  liability  of  the  under^ 
writers  continues,  notwithstanding  such  violation. 

A  ship  being  insured  from  London  to  Bahia  was  found,  after 
sailing  on  the  voyage,  to  be  overloaded,  and  on  this  account 
put  back  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  part  of  her  cargo,  to 
which  the  underwriters  consented,  by  an  endorsement  on  the 
policy.  After  being  lightened  she  proceeded  on  the  voyage, 
during  which  a  loss  occurred.  Abbott,  C.  J.  ^  It  is  said  that 
this  memorandum  expressing  the  consent  of  tfie  underwriters  is 
void,  and  that  in  order  lo  bind  the  underwriters  a  new  contract 
was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  fact  of  the  vessel  having  once 
sailed  with  a  cargo  greater  than  was  proper  for  that  voyage,  and 
therefore  in  an  unseaworthy  state,  wholly  put  an  end  to  their 
liability  on  the  policy.  That  proposition  woiild  go  the  length 
of  establishing,  that  if  a  vessel  at  the  outset  of  her  voyage,  be 
by  mistake  or  accident  unseaworthy,  owing  to  some  defect 
which  is  immediately  discovered  and  remedied  before  any  loss 
happens  in  consequence  of  it,  still  that  the  policy  would  be  void 
and  the  underwriters  not  liable.  I  was  surprised  at  that  propo- 
sition, because,  if  true  in  point  of  law,  I  fear  we  should  find 
many  cases  where  the  assured  could  have  no  claim  upon  the 
underwriters,  because  something  was  wanting  or  sometning  ex- 
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cessive,  at  the  instant  of  the  ship^s  departure,  although  the 
want  had  been  supplied  or  the  excess  removed,  before  the  loss 
happened.  Suppose  a  vessel  is  unsea worthy  unless  she  has  two 
anchors,  being  destined  for  a  long  voyaee,  and  she  sails  from 
LfOndon  to  Gravesend  with  only  one  ;  shall  it  be  said,  that  if  no 
loss  happens  between  Liondon  and  Gravesend,  and  the  vessel  at 
Gravesend  takes  on  board  her  second  anchor,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds on  her  voyage,  that  the  underwriters  are  not  liable  for  a 
subsequent  loss,  and  that  the  policy  is  so  completely  at  an  end, 
that  eveii  if  the  underwriters  agree  to  waive  the  objection  and 
to  allow  her  to  proceed  on  <he  voyage,  their  consent  shall  be 
unavailing.  These  inconveniences,  which  would  be  continually 
occuring  m  practice,  would  lead  to  dangerous  consequences,  by 
opening  a  door  to  underwriters  to  breal  their  engagements  by 
means  of  trivial  circumstances,  the  effect  of  which  no  one  ever 
contemplated.  I  think,  therefore,  that  that  proposition  can 
never  be  maintained.'(l)  ibeiSee^^ 

B.  U  A.  m 

Section  3.    National  Character  and  Legal  Conduct. 

It  has  been  said  to  be  a  condition  of  the  policy  or  an  im- 
plied warranty,  that  the  ship  shall  be  navigatea,  and  the  adven- 
ture  conducted,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  m.b.  i.c.5. 
the  vessel  belongs,  the  treaties  subsisting  between  that  and  other  s.  4. 
countries,  and  the  law  of  nations.(2)  We  have  seen  that  the  trade  rj^^  captain 
must  be  legal ;  this  warranty  has  reference  to  the  manner  of  hat  not  the 
carrying  it  on,  and  the  doctrine  stated,  is,  that  although  the  ad-  certificate  re- 
venture  itself  be  legal,  yet  if  the  assured  violate  the  law  in  prose- 
cutine  it,  the  insurance  is  thereby  defeated.    The  captain  of  a 
Tcssel  employed  in  the  African  slave-ti*ade,  had  not  the  certifi- 
cate required  by  an  act  of  Parliament,(3)  that  he  hadser^'ed  as  (3)  31  Geo. 
captain  in  the  same  trade  in  one  previous  voyage ;  as  chief 
mate  or  surgeon  for  two  voyages ;  or  as  chief  or  other  mate  /or  (4)- Farmer  v. 
three  voyages.   The  insurance  on  the  ship  was  held  to  be  void  j^^'gj 
on  account  of  the  captain's  not  having  the  certificate  required  by  j  camp'.  Rep. 
theact.(4)  436.  n.  *  ' 

But  this  doctrine  appears  to  be  subject  to  some  qualification.  How  far  iUe- 
The  want  of  a  proper  certificate  in  the  case  just  cited  was  con-  gal  actsof  Uie 
strued  by  the  court  to  render  the  voyage  illegal,  and  it  is  irama-  JlJg"'^^^^*^^ 
terial  whether  a  trade  is  directly  prohibited,  or  rendered  illegal  * 
by  some  act  of  the  assured.    Where  an  act  is  done  of  which 
this  is  the  effect,  the  policy  is  vacated  on  the  ground  that  an 
illegal  trade  cannot  be  insured.    But  it  does  not  appear  that 
every  illegal  act  of  the  assui:ed  or  his  agents,  in  conducting  the 
adventure,  renders  the  voyage  illegal ;  and  if  an  act  has  not  this 
effect,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  holding  that  it  defeats  the 
policy  on  the  ground  of  the  violation  of  any  implied  warranty, 
or  the  forfeiture  of  any  condition.   Where  any  act  of  the  as- 
sured or  his  agents,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  unnecessarily  en- 
hances or  changes  the  risk,  the  insurer  is  discharged.    But  the 
insurer  seems  to  have  no  concern  with  the  acts  of  the  assured 
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or  his  agents,  except  as  far  as  they  affect  the  risks  insured 
against. 

But  if  any  acts  of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  whether  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations  or  not,  are  done  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  trade,  and  are  such  as  the  underwriter  could  not 
be  presumed  to  anticipate,  the  loss  arising  from  such  acts  must 
fall  upon  the  assured.  Acts  of  this  description  may  have  the 
effect  of  discharging  the  insurers  from  all  subsequent  liability, 
on  the  ground  of  a  deviation,  where  the  risk  superinduced  is  so 
blended  with  those  insured  against,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  the  risk  so  incurred,  might  not  contribute  to  any  loss  which 
may  subsequently  accrue. 

chief  Justice  Marshall  says, '  It  is  not  impossible  that  without 
a  warranty  that  the  vessel  is  neutral  property,  the  attempt  of  a 
neutral  vessel  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  might  be  considered  as 
(OMar.Ini.  ^scharring  the  underwriters.    But  no  such  decision  appears 
Co.  V.  Woods,  ever  to  nave  been  made  ;  nor  is  the  principle  asserted,  so  tar  as 
6.Cnmch.  46.  is  known  to  the  court,  in  any  of  the  treaties  on' the  subject.'(l)* 
A  ship  belonging  to  a  Swedish  subject  resident  a  Gothenburg, 
and  insured  from  that  place  to  Riga,  took  false  papers,  repre- 
senting that  she  came  from  Bergen-  in  Norway,  on  account 
of  which  she  was  seized  in  Russia  and  condemned.    No  repre- 
sentation was  made  of  an  intention  to  take  false  papers,  ana  no 
leave  was  given  for  this  purpose  in  the  policy.    The  sentence  of 
condemnation  in  Russia  proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations.    Lord  Ellenborough  said,  'I  am 
bound  to  believe,  that  the  ground  alleged  in  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation is  that  upon  which  the  seizure  and  confiscation 
proceeded.    By  this  sentence  the  ship  and  cargo  are  condemn- 
•f  L^Wnif^*^  ed  for  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  carrying  fabricated 
ton,  3  Camp,  papers.   The  assured  must  be  considered  the  efficient  cause  of 
85,  ]5£ait,    the  loss  by  an  illegal  act,  for  which  no  liberty  was  given  in  the 
^-  policy.'(2) 

A  neutral  ship     Insurance  was  made  on  goods  on  board  of  an  American,  then 
may  carry     a  neutral,  vessel,  from  New  York  to  Havre ;  France  and  Ene- 
gj^^^^     land  being  at  war.    The  vessel  was  detained  by  an  Englisn 
privateer  and  carried  into  Bristol,  where  a  part  of  the  cargo 
was  condemned  as  French  property.    The  expenses  of  this  de- 
tention were  claimed  of  the  underwriters,  who  resisted  payment 
on  the  ground  that  the  vessel's  having  enemy's  goods  on  board 
was  a  breach  of  an  implied  condition  of  the  policy.    But  the 
court  held  that  a  neutral  vessel  might  lawfully  transport  the 
goods  of  either  belligerent,  and  that  there  was  no  implied  con- 
SPif^g"     dition  of  the  contract  of  insurance,  that  the  vessel  had  not  such 
East,"83.      g^o^s  board.(3) 

(2)  Barker  v.  The  neutral  has  a  right  to  carry  belligerent  goods,  or  goods 
Blake»,  9  contraband  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  the  other  belligerent 
Richs^dMn  v  ^  vight  to  capture  them.  It  has  been  intimated  in  some 
Maine  F.  &  *  cases  that  these  rights  clash  with  each  other.(4)  This  cannot 
M.  Ins.  Co.  6  mean  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  for  it  is 
Mms.  Rep.  impossible  that  two  principles  of  national  law  should  be  so,  and 
if  two  propositions  are  so,  it  follows  that  one  of  them  at  least  it 
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not  law.  The  meaning  is  that  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  .trans- 
port the  goods  of  either  belligerent,  is  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
other  belligerent  to  capture  and  confiscate  the  goods,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  detain  the  neutral  vessel,  if  that  be  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  the  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Sewall  says, '  The  neutral  character  of  the  pron  Goods  of  a 
perty  is  understood  by  the  parties,  and  necessarily  inferred,  belligerent 
where  the  insurance  is  made  by  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  state,  re-  neuS^jJu 
sident  there,  of  his  own  property ;  and  without  any  express  re- 
presentation or  warranty,  the  assured  impliedly  engages  to  pre- 
serve his  property,  and  to  conduct  the  voyage  insured,  in  a 
neutral  condition  and  character,  to  which  alone  the  insurance 
applies.  But  where  the  insurance  is  of  freight  only,  of  a  neutral 
vessel,  it  is  not  a  necessary  inference,  nor  is  there  any  implied 
engagement,  that  the  cargo  carried  in  her  shall  be  neutral ;  for 
a  neutral  vessel  may  be  lawfully  employed  in  carrying  a  cargo 
which  is  the  property  of  a  belligerent.'  But  where  the  neutral 
owners  of  a  vessel  effected  insurance  on  freight,  without  disclos- 
ing any  facts  relating  to  the  employment  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
cargo  on  which  the  freight  was  to  accrue  belonged  to  subjects 
of  the  emperor  of  France,  who  was  then  at  war,  but  it  was 
shipped  and  disguised  as  the  property  of  the  supercargo,  who 
was  a  neutral,  this  was  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  implied  war- 
ranty, that  the  vessel  should  be  conducted  in  conformity  to  her 
neutral  character.(l)  (i)  Stockcr». 

Decisions  have  already  been  cited,  showing  that  the  policy  Merrimack 
does  not  imply  a  warranty  that  the  goods  insured,  or  carried  in  j^^g^  ^^.p 
the  ship  insured,  are  not  contraband  of  war.(a)  220. 

(o)  Juhel  r.  Rhinelander,  2  Johns.  Cas.  121  ;  Rhinelanden,  Juhel, 
J  Johns.  Cas.  487;  Seton  v.  Low,  1  Johns.  Cas.  1  ;  Skidmore  v,  Des- 
doity,  2  Johns.  Cas.  77 ;  Richardson  v.  Maine  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  6  Mass. 
Rep.  102.  The  circumstance  of  the  goods  being  contraband  is  un- 
doubtedly very  material  to  the  risk.  It  would  therefore  appear  to 
be  remarkable  to  find  the  principle  established  by  different  courts, 
that  the  fact  of  the  goods  being  contraband  should  not  affect  the  po- 
licy, though  that  fact  were  not  represented,  or  stated  in  the  policy, 
were  it  not  recollected  that  during  the  wars  between  England  and 
France  from  1790  to  1815,  the  courts  of  those  countries,  ,and  more 
especially  the  vice-admiralty  courts,  established  in  the  colonies,  con- 
sidered very  many  articles  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  contraband. 
Most  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
English  courts,  that  foreign  judgments  are  conclusive  as  to  the  facts 
adjudged.  Unless,  therefore,  they  had  permitted  the  assured  to  in- 
sore,  without  any  representation  or  specification  in  the  policy,  arti- 
cles which  the  ibreign  courts  condemned  as  contraband,  insurance 
would  have  afforded  but  a  very  imperfect  indemnity  against  the  pe- 
ril of  capture.  But  both  of  these  principles,  as  well  that  which 
makes  a  foreign  judgment  conclusive,  otherwise  than  as  between  the 
parties  to  it,  as  that  which  permits  the  insurance  of  contraband 
goods  without  any  specification  of  them  in  the  policy,  or  any  repre- 
sentation of  their  contraband  character,  seem  to  admit  of  very  serious 
doubt 
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Implied  war- 
ranty of  the 
national  cha- 
racter of  the 
ihip. 

(1)  Price  V. 
Bell,  1  Eatt, 
663. 


(2)  Christie  v. 
Secretan,  8 
T.  R.  192. 


(3)  Dawson  v. 
Atty,  7  East, 
367. 


(4)  Bell  V. 
Carstairf,  14 
Eait,  393. 


(5)  Bell  r. 
Carstairs,  14 
East,  374. 


The  question  has  occurred,  whether  the  policy  implies  a  war* 
ranty  that  the  vessel  shall  be  documented  and  navigated  accord- 
ing to  laws,  usages,  and  treaties  of  the  country  to  which  she  be- 
longs,(l)  In  a  case  of  insurance  of  goods  on  board  of  the  Peggy, 

Georgetown^  Lord  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Justice  Grose  intimated 
that  there  is  some  implied  warranty  as  to  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel,  but  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  dissented  from  this 
opinion.  In  this  case,  however,  by  the  description  of  the  ship 
as  belonging  to  an  American  port,  the  policy  seemed  to  intimate 
its  national  character .(2) 

Goods  insured  from  Liverpool  to  Messina  were  on  board  of 
an  American  ship,  which  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
condemned  in  Spain,  on  the  ground  that  she  '  had  no  certificate 
of  having  on  board  no  contraband  of  war,  as  required  by  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.'  Lord  EUenbo- 
roagh  said, '  As  the  ship  was  not  represented  to  be  American 
and  there  being  no  undertaking  in  the  policy  itself  that  she  was 
American,  there  was  no  necessity  for  her  being  documented  as 
such.'(3)  The  same  judge  afterwards  speaking  of  this  opinion 
said, '  it  was  true  witn  reference  to  a  policy  on  goods ;  in  such 
case  the  assured  was  not  liable  to  suffer  on  account  of  any  de- 
fect in  the  documents  belonging  to  the  ship,  with  the  procure- 
ment or  existence  of  which  he  had  no  concern.'(4) 

A  ship,  freight,  and  part  of  the  cargo,  belonging  to  Americans, 
being  insured  in  England, '  from  Virginia  to  Holland  or  Germany, 
with  leave  to  touch  at  or  off  Falmouth,  and  to  take  papers  and 
clearances  for  any  ports  or  places,'  were  captured  by  a  French 
privateer  off  Plymouth  and  carried  into  Brehat.  Both  ship  and 
cargo  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  prizes  at  Paris,  on  the 

S round  of  the  want  of  the  document^  required  by  the  treaty 
etween  France  and  the  United  States.  There  was  no  repre- 
sentation or  express  warranty  that  the  ship  or  cargo  was  Ameri- 
can. Lord  EUenborough  said, '  In  a  policy  on  the  ship^  whether 
there  is  a  warranty  or  representation  respecting  the  nation  to 
which  she  belongs  or  not,  as  the  assured  is  bound  to  have  on 
board  such  documents  as  are  i*equired  by  treaties  with  particu- 
lar nations,  to  evince  his  neutrality  in  respect  to  such  nations; 
the  want  of  them  in  the  event  of  capture,  and  w^hcn  the  produc- 
tion of  them  becomes  necessary,  is  most  material.  On  the 
ground  that  the  ship,  goods,  and  freight,  all  of  them  belonging 
to  nearly  the  same  American  proprietors,  were  condemned  on 
account  of  the  common  default  of  all  the  proprietors  in  their 
joint  character  of  ship-owners,  in  not  having  a  regular  passport 
on  board  as  required  by  the  treaty  of  their  own  state  with 
France,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  assured  cannot  claim  from 
the  underwriters  an  indemnity  for  a  loss  thus  occasioned  by 
themselves.'(5) 

Where  no  express  warranty  or  representation  was  made  of 
the  national  character  of  the  ship  insured,  Sir  James  Mansfield 
said, '  I  think  that  the  ship  must  be  properly  documented  or  she 
will  never  be  safe.    We  fully  agree  with  the  case  of  Bell  v. 
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Carstairs,  inhere  the  objection  was  the  want  of  such  a  license  as 
was  required  by  the  treaty  with  Spain.'(l)  (i)  Le  Che- 


among  others,  assigned  for  the  condemnation,  was  the  insuffi-  967. 
ciency  of  her  documents.  Sir  James  Mansfield  said, '  It  is  stat- 
ed on  the  face  of  the  sentence,  that  the  want  of  the  sea-passport 
was  a  ground  of  condemnation.  The  ship  is  in  the  common 
case  of  an  American  ship,  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  neutral  ship.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  talk  of  this 
ship  being  an  American,  if  she  is  not  to  be  documented  as  an 


A  case  had  previously  occurred  in  New  York  involving  this 
question.    The  policy  was  upon  the  cargo,  but  the  opinion  of  ' 
the  court  is  equally  applicable  to  a  policy  upon  the  ship. 

Goods  insured  in  1797,  from  Curra9oa  to  New  .York,  were 


nation  being  that  the  vessel  had  not  all  the  documents  requisite 
to  show  her  national  character.  There  had  been  no  express 
warranty  or  representation  of  the  national  character  of  the 
ship  or  ^oods.  Chief  Justice  Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said, '  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  be  a  part  of  the  im- 
plied warranty  of  seaworthiness  that  the  vessel  shall  have  her 

f)roper  documents  on  board.  There  is  no  case  that  goes  to  that 
ength.  These  documents  are  only  material  where  the  national 
character  of  the  vessel  is  warranted  or  represented.  The  sea- 
letter,  and  other  documents,  could  only  have  been  requisite  to 
protect  the  vessel  as  a  neutral,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  contract 
that  she  was  to  sail  in  that  character.  A  vessel  may  be  compe- 
tent to  perform  the  voyage  insured  without  the  possession  of 
these  documents ;  and  although  we  do  not  profess  to  declare  a 
very  strong  opinion  on  this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  (3)  Kiting:  v. 
the  want  oi  those  documents  could  not  have  furnished  to  the  un-  Scott, 2  Johns, 
derwriters  a  valid  defence  against  the  policy .'(3) 

Although  there  is  some  apparent  inconsistency  among  the  pre-  Jlesult  of  the 
ceding  opinions,  they  seem,  on  the  whole,  pretty  satisfactorily  preceding 
to  establish  the  principle,  that  the  insurers  of  the  ship  are  not 
liable  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the  want  of  documents,  requir- 
ed by  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  country  of  which  it  bears  the 
national  character,  or  by  the  want  of  the  documents  and  means 
of  protection,  which  usually  accompany  ships  of  the  same  na- 
tional character. 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  made  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  be- 
tween a  policy  on  the  ship  and  one  on  the  cargo ;  there  seems 
to  be  precisely  the  same  reason  for  making  the  assured  on  goods, 
answerable  for  this  neglect  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  to  fur- 
nish her  with  documents,  that  there  is  for  holding  him  to  be  an- 
swerable for  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel,  though  there  is  no 
fault  or  neglect  on  his  part.  But  whether  it  would  be  expedient 
to  hold  him  so  strictly  answerable  for  the  seaworthiness  of  the 
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ship,  might  perhaps  admit  of  some  doubt,  had  not  the  principle 
been  so  long  established  and  so  uniformly  maintained. 
Effect  of  a        In  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  non-compliance  with  this  implied 
non-compli-    agreement  or  condition  respecting  the  documents  of  the  ship, 
impTied^war-*  conduct  of  the  assured  in  navigating  it,  courts  have  not 

ranty  of  na-    considered  it  as  incurring  a  forfeiture  of  the  contract.    As  far  as 
tional  charac-  the  assured  induces  any  unusual  and  unnecessary  risk,  it  is  held 
conduct^^^  that  he  must  bear  the  consequent  loss,  but  his  contract  is  not  ne- 
cessarily made  void.    If  the  risks  insured  against  are  not  en- 
hanced or  changed,  the  insurers  still  remain  liable  for  them. 
The  matter       The  Captain  of  a  vessel  insured,  had,  through  accident,  left  his 
leaves  his      passport  at  the  Isle  of  France.    The  ship  was  captured  and 
passport.       carried  into  Columbo  in  1805,  where  she  was  condemned  as  be- 
ing employed  in  an  unlawful  trade,  but  the  decree  of  condem- 
nation was  reversed  on  appeal.    There  was  no  warranty  or  re- 
presentation of  the  national  character  of  the  vessel.    Mr.  Jus- 
tice Sedgwick,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  It  was  ow- 
ing solely  to  the  negligence  of  the  master  that  the  papers  were 
left  at  the  Isle  of  France ;  if  that  was  the  cause  of  the  loss^  the 
underwriters  are  not  responsible.    The  principle  of  an  implied 
warranty  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  that  every  thing  shall  be 
done  to  prevent  a  loss,  pervades  the  whole  subject  of  marine  in- 
(1)  Cleveland  surance.'(l)  But  it  is  implicitly  admitted  in  this  case,  that  if  the 
C     liajs     '^^^        occasioned  by  any  cause  other  than  the  want  of  the 
Rep.  322^'     passport,  and  if  it  appeared  that  the  want  of  the  passport  could 
not  have  contributed  to  the  loss,  the  insurers  remained  liable. 
It  is  not  intimated  that  the  absence  of  this  document  necessarily 
put  an  end  to  the  contract. 

Speaking  of  the  documents  required  by  treaties  to  show  the 
national  character  of  the  ship,  Lord  EUenborough,  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  In  respect  to  a  ship  which  is  not  the 
object  either  of  representation  or  warranty,  the  existence  of 
such  papers  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  or  the  want  of 
On-steirs^'  u  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^J  Other  purpose,  except  in  the 

East,  393,  event  of  capture,  and  when  the  production  of  them  becomes  ne- 
394.      '      cessary,  is  immaterial.XS) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


EXPRESS  WARRANTIES  AND  CONDITIONS. 


Section  1.    What  constitutes  an  Express  Warranty. 

An  express  warranty  is  an  agreement  expressed  in  the  po- 
licy, whereby  the  assured  stipulates  that  certain  facts  relating  to 
the  risk  are,  or  shall  be,  true,  or  certain  acts  relating  to  the  same 
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subject  have  been,  or  shall  be,  done.    It  is  not  requisite  that  (i)  Newcas- 
the  circumstance  or  act  warranted  should  be  material  to  the  tl«  F.  Ins. 
risk ;  in  thb  respect  an  express  warranty  is  distinguished  from      ^*  ^g^" 
a  representation.  Lord  Eldon  says, '  It  is  a  first  principle  in  the  Sowrses. 
law  of  insurance,  that  if  there  is  a  warranty,  it  is  a  part  of  the  («)  Dennis  r. 
contract  that  the  matter  is  such  as  it  is  represented  to  be.    The  Ludiow,  a 
materiality  or  immateriality  signifies  nothing.    The  only  ques-  B^^n^*'  gj^j 
tion  is  as  to  the  mere  fact.'(l)  part,  Doug. 

An  express  warranty  or  condition  is  always  a  part  of  the  po-  ii ;  Kenyon 
licy,  but,  like  any  other  part  of  the  express  contract,  may  be  J^Q^^^^^g"  n 
written  in  the  margin,(2)  or  contained  in  proposals  or  documents  (3)"Routiedge 
expressly  referred  to  in  the  policy,  and  so  made  a  part  of  it.(3)  r.BurreU,!  H. 

An  insurance  of  goods  was  described  in  the  policy  to  be  made     254 ; 
'  for  account  of  John  Mackay,  of  Boston.'    Mr.  Justice  Rad-  J^^^g  x. 
cliff  said, '  The  insurance  bemg  for  account  of  John  Mackay,  r.  710. 
of  Boston,  I  consider  equivalent  to  a  representation  that  he  was  j^j^jj^^jj^^ 
owner,  and  that  the  insurance  was  for  his  benefit.  He  being  an  account  of  J. 
American,  and  residing  at  Boston,  and  so  known  to  the  parties  M.  of  B.  is  a 
at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  the  insurance  is  clearly  to  be  warranty, 
considered  as  made  on  American  or  neutral  property.'   The  (4)  Kemble  r. 
court  put  the  same  construction  upon  the  policy  as  if  the  cargo  Rhineiander, 
had  been  warranted  neutral.(4)  l^^""^' 

A  warranty  is  often  made  by  saying  expressly  in  the  policy 
that  the  assured  warrants  such  a  fact.    But  a  formal  expression  It"  notne- 
of  this  sort  is  not  requisite  to  constitute  a  warranty.    Any  di-  ^"*^rd 
rect,  or  even  incidental  allegation  of  a  fact  relating  to  the  risk,  has  warrani^  or 
been  held  to  constitute  a  warranty.    If  insurance  be  made  on  anyformalex- 
'  the  Swedish  brig  Sophia,'  '  the  American  ship  Minerva,'  '  the  pression. 
Spanish  brig  New  Constitution,'  Sic.  or  on  goods  on  board  of 
vessels  so  described,  it  is  a  warranty  that  the  vessel  is  Swedish, 
American,  or  Spanish,  according  to  such  description,  and  is 
equivalent  to  a  formal  provision  that  the  assured  warrants  the, 
vessel  to  be  of  a  particular  national  character.(a) 

But  describing  the  vessel  in  the  policy  by  an  English  name, 
is  not  a  warranty  of  its  having  an  English  national  character.(5)  (5)  Clapham 

Doubts  were  entertained  bjr  the  judges  in  Pennsylvania,  whether  Coiogan,  3 
insurance  'on  the  good  British  brig  called  the  John,'  was  ne-  Camp.  382. 
cessai-ily  a  warranty  of  the  national  character  of  the  vessel. 
Whether  these  words  would  amount  to  a  warranty,  and  what  con- 
struction was  to  be  put  upon  them.  Judges  Yeates  and  Bracken- 
ridce  thought  would  depend,  not  only  upon  the  words  themselves, 
and  manner  and  connexion  in  which  they  were  introduced  into 
the  policy,  but  also  upon  the  whole  policy.  Mr.  Justice  Yeates 
was  of  opinion,  that  this  description  was  not  a  warranty  of  na- 
tional character,  because  the  risks  insured  against  could  not  he  af- 
fected by  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  British,  since  she  was  in- 

(a)  Lewis  r.  Thatcher,  15  Mass.  Rep.  431 ;  Higcjins  r.  Livermore, 
14  Mass.  Rep.  106  ;  Atherton  v.  Brown,  12  Mass.  Rep.  152  ;  Lothian 
T.  Henderson,  3  B.  &  P.  499  ;  Barker  v.  Phcen.  Ins.  Co.  8  John?. 
237  ;  Goix  v.  Low,  1  Johns.  Cas.  341  ;  Murray  v.  Unit.  Ins.  Co. 
2  Johns.  Cas.  1G8;  Vandenheuvel  u.  On.  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  Cas.  127. 
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Elxpresa  Warra$Uie8  and  Conditions.  Chap.  IX. 


(1)  Mackier. 
rleasants,  2 
Bin.  363. 

A  warranty 
relates  to  the 
risk. 


(2)  Kenyon  v, 
Berthon, 
Doug.  12.0. 

*  Warranted 
the  property 
of  the  assured, 
all  Amtri- 
cant.'* 

(3)  Jenks  r. 
Hallett,  1 
Caines,  60. 

(4)  Delongue- 
mere  r.  N.  Y. 
Firem.  Ins. 
Co.  10  Johns. 
120. 

On  the  cargo 
being  wine. 


(5)  MuUer  v. 
Thompson,  2 
Camp.  610. 

JVarranted 
free  from  ave- 
rage &c.  is 
not  a  war- 
ranty. 


sured  against  sea-risks  only ;  and  the  risk  was  to  end  on  cap* 
ture.(l)  This  distinction  seems  to  be  just;  for  though  the  ma- 
teriality of  the  fact  stated  in  the  policy  is  not  requisite  to  con- 
stitute a  warranty,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  consider- 
ing the  allegation  of  a  fact  to  be  a  warranty,  if  it  evidently 
cannot  have  any  relation  to  the  risk.  But  a  fact  expressed  in  the 
policy,  will  no  doubt  be  presumed  to  have  relation  to  the  risk, 
unless  it  appears  unquestionably  that  it  can  have  no  such  rela- 
tion.  Thus  if  it  could  be  supposed  in  the  preceding  case,  that 
the  insurer  might  prefer  to  insure  a  British  vessel  against  sea- 
risks,  rather  than  one  of  any  other  national  character,  the  de- 
scription might  be  considered  a  warranty,  a  compliance  with 
which  would  be  a  condition  on  which  the  Liability  of  the  under- 
writer would  depend,  though  all  other  underwriters  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  sea-risk  would  be  less  upon  an  American  or 
French  vessel.  But  if  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  could 
not  possibly,  in  the  opinion  of  any  man,  have  any  relation  to  the 
sea-risk,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  considering  it  a  war* 
ranly.  This  distinction  can  apply  however  only  to  facts  inci- 
dentally expressed,  for  if  the  parties  use  the  formal  expression 
of  a  warranty,  no  question  of  this  sort  can  arise. 

But  since  most  facts  alleged  in  a  policy  may  be  supposed  to 
have  some  relation  to  the  risk,  in  the  minds  of  the  parties,  they 
are  generally  construed  to  be  warranties.  Where  it  was  stated 
in  the  policy  that  the  vessel  was  in  port  on  a  certain  day,  it  was 
held  to  be  a  warranty  of  that  fact.(2) 

A  policy  was  made  on  goods  '  warranted  the  property  of  the 
assured,  all  Americans.'  This  was  held  to  be  a  warranty  that 
the  property  was  neutral,  as  the  United  States  were  neutral  at 
the  time  when  the  policy  was  effected.(3) 

The  insurance  of  goods  to  a  certain  /?or/,  as  to  '  port  Sisal,'  is 
not  a  warranty  that  the  place  has  any  port  or  harbour  belong 
ing  to  it.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  fact,  with  which  the  underwriter  is  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quaintcd.(4) 

Where  the  policy  was  expressed  to  be  '  on  the  cargo,  being 
1031  hogsheads  of  wine,'  the  cargo  consisted  of  the  wine  insur- 
ed, and  also 'eight  cases  of  British  manufactured  goods.  In  be- 
half of  the  underwriters  it  was  contended  that  this  should  be 
considered  a  warranty  that  the  whole  cargo  consisted  of  the 
wine  insured.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  'I  think  the  cargo  does 
not  mean  the  xohole  cargo^  but  merely  that  the  insurance  shall 
attach  upon  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  consists  of  the  1031 
hogsheads  of  wine.  The  risk  was  not  increased  by  other  goods 
being  put  on  board.'(5) 

As  any  statement  of  a  fact  in  the  policy  is  a  warranty,  though 
neither  the  word  warranty  nor  any  formal  expression  of  like  im- 
port is  used  ;  so  there  is  frequently  a  warranty  in  form,  where 
there  is  none  in  fact.  The  assured  often  warrants  the  property 
free  from  average^  free  from  detention  or  capture^  or  from  other 
losses  and  perils,  which  is  no  more  than  an  agreement  that  those 
shall  not  be  among  the  perils  and  losses  insured  against,  and  for 
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which  the  underwriter  is  to  be  liable.  Although  these  forms  of 
expression  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  warranties,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  consider  them  such  in  their  character  and  construc- 
tion, since,  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  free  from  average^  for  in- 
stance, it  would  be  adopting  the  doctrine  that  the  occurrence  of 
an  average  loss  would  render  the  policy  void,  and  consequently 
that  the  happening  of  a  loss,  which  is  not  insured  against,  de* 
prhres  the  assured  of  the  right  to  recover  for  one  that  is  insured 
against. 


Section  2.    Compliance  with  an  Express  Warranty. 

It  is  another  distinction  of  an  express  warranty  or  condition  a  warranty 
from  a  representation,  that  a  warranty  must  be  strictly  and,  it  is  muitb€»trict- 
even  said,  literally^  complied  with ;  whereas  it  is  sufficient  that  a  ^j^™^^ 
representation  is  complied  with  equitably  and  substantially.  It 
is  neld  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  in  a  warranty,  except  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  used,  is  not  to  be  inquired  into ;  the 
assured  has  chosen  to  rest  his  claims  against  the  insurers  on  a  con- 
dition inserted  in  the  contract,  and  whether  the  fact  or  engage- 
ment, which  is  the  subject  of  the  warranty,  be  material  to  the  risk 
or  not,  still  he  must  bring  himself  strictly  within  that  condition. 
The  rigid  construction  put  upon  warranties,  in  this  particular, 
has  perhaps  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  maxim  of  the  common  law,  (i)  Pawion  v. 
that  conditions  are  to  be  severely  construed  in  regard  to  the  Watson, 
party  imposing  them  on  himself.  '  A  warranty,'  says  Lord  Mans-  fsTfiialk- 
ficld,  ^  must  be  strictly  performed,  nothing  tantamount  will  do.'(l)  huratr.  Cock- 
Mr.  Justice  BuUer  says, '  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  ell,  3  T.  R. 
thing  warranted  be  material  or  not,  but  it  must  be  literally  com-  „  . 

plied  with  ;'(2)  and  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst  says, '  The  very  meaning  HaJtie^^ 
of  a  warranty  is,  to  preclude  all  questions  whether  it  has  been  T.  R.  343';  t 
substantially  complied  with  ;  it  must  be  literally.\3)  T.R.  I86. 

A  non-compliance  with  a  warranty,  though  it  occasions  no  da-  Non-compli- 
mage  and  does  not  change  or  increase  the  risk,  has  the  effect  of  J^^®  avoids 
discharging  the  insurers  from  their  liability.(4)  thougVno 

It  has  been  held  that  a  temporary  non-compliance  with  a  war-  damage  en- 
ranty  by  a  defect,  which  is  remedied  before  any  loss  happens,       from  that 
still  discharges  the  underwriters.    It  was  warranted,  that  the 
vessel  sailed  with  an  armament  and  '  fiftv  hands  or  upwards ptj]^J^2£ 
she  had  sailed,  with  only  forty-six  hands,  from  Liverpool  to  615 ;  7  T.  r! 
Anglesea,  where  she  took  on  board  others  to  make  up  the  num-  705 ;  Wooi- 
ber  warranted,  and  when  afterwards  captured,  while  prosecut-  °^^''*3^^' 
ing  her 

^^y*^S^?  ®^  board  fifty-two  hands.    The  jury  ]4ig\  Fernaa- 

found  that  the  vessel  was  as  safe  from  Liverpool  to  Anglesea  des  r!  Da 
with  forty-six,  as  she  would  have  been  with  fifty-two  hands.  But  ^i?*^  ^^^^ 
Lord  Mansfield  said, '  A  representation  may  be  equitably  and  Holiines-^ 
substantially  answered,  but  a  warranty  must  be  strictly  com-  worth,  7  T. 
plied  with.    It  is  a  condition,  and  unless  performed,  there  is  no  R.  156. 
contract.  The  contract  does  not  exist,  unless  it  be  literally  com-  jj^^?^^ 
plied  with.X5)  T.  r^343  1  t 

T.  R.  186. 
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(1)  Newcas- 
tle Fire  Ins. 
Co.  t?.  MiLC- 
jnorran,  3 
Dow,  255. 

The  same 
compliance 
may  satisfy  a 
warranty  or 
representa- 
tion. 

(2)  Vanden- 
heuvel  v. 
Church,  2 
Johns.  Cas. 
173.  n. 

The  meaning 
of  the  words 
used  in  a  war- 
ranty are  de- 
termined as 
in  other  cases. 


(3)  Bean  r. 
^tupart, 
Doug.  11. 

The  rule  as  to 
a  strict  com- 
pliance may 
operate 
against  the  in- 
surers. 

(4)  Kembler. 
Khinelander, 
3  Johns.  Cas. 
134. 

(5)  Hyde  r. 
Bruce,  Marsh. 
347. 

Whether  a 
warranty 
made  inciden- 
tally is  sub- 
ject to  the 
tame  con- 
struction as 
one  made  for- 
mally. 


In  a  policy  upon  a  cotton  mill,  it  was  '  warranted  that  the  mill 
was  conformable  to  the  first  class  of  cotton  and  woollen  rales/ 
According  to  the  proposals  of  the  company,  buildings  of  the 
first  rate  of  risks,  were  those  having  '  stoves  or  coakles,  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  one  foot  from  the  wall those 
having  stove-pipes  or  flues  of  more  than  two  feet  in  length  were 
considered  to  belong  to  the  second  class  of  risks.  At  the  time 
of  making  the  policy  the  building  was  not  of  the  first  class,  but 
had  been  altered  so  as  to  conform  to  that  class,  before  the  loss 
took  place.  Lord  Eldon  said, '  If  the  mill  was  warranted  as 
being  of  the  first  class,  it  must  be  such  as  it  was  warranted  to 
be,  otherwise  there  is  no  contract.Xl) 

Where  an  equitable  and  substantial  fulfilment  is  the  same  as  a 
strict  and  literal  one,  a  representation  and  warranty  are  equiva- 
lent to  each  other ;  as  was  held  in  New  York  to  be  the  case  of 
a  representation  or  warranty  of  the  neutral  character  of  pro- 
pertv.(2) 

Though  a  strict  compliance  with  a  warranty  is  reauired,  yet 
the  construction  of  the  words  is  determined,  as  in  otner  cases, 
by  usage  and  common  acceptation.  Where  the  warranty  was 
that  the  vessel  had  '  30  seamen'  on  board,  ai^  to  make  up  the 
number  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  steward,  cook,  surgeon, 
some  boys  and  apprentices;  Lord  Mansfield  said, '  the  question 
was  whether,  in  this  warranty,  the  word  seamen  was  used  in  the 
strict  literal  sense  or  not.  If  it  was,  the  warranty  has  not  been 
complied  with.  It  is  a  matter  of  construction.  Boys  are  reck- 
oned seamen,  not  only  at  the  custom  house,  and  Greenwich 
Hospital,  but  in  the  distribution  of  prizes.  There  is  scarcely 
now  such  a  thing  as  a  ship  entirely  manned  with  seamen  strict- 
ly so  called.'  And  it  Avas  held  that  the  warranty  had  been 
complied  with.(3) 

Mr.  Justice  Kent  said, '  A  warranty  must  be  literally  com- 
plied with,  but  this  strict  compliance  ought  to  operate  in  favour 
of,  as  well  as  against,  the  assured,  whenever  he  can  .  bring  him- 
self within  the  terms  of  it.'(4)  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
the  case  of  a  warranty  that '  the  ship  should  have  twenty  guns.' 
She  had  in  fact  twenty-two  guns,  but  only  twenty-five  men,  a 
number  quite  short  of  the  necessary  complement  for  twenty 
guns.  Lord  Mansfield  held  this  to  be  a  compliance  with  the 
warranty.  He  said, '  If  a  warranty  be  intended  to  mislead,  it  is 
a  fraud.  In  this  case  there  is  no  ground  to  impute  fraud,  and 
therefore  the  assured  is  entitled  to  recover.'(6) 

In  a  case  decided  in  New  York  a  distinction  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Justice  Lewis  between  a  formal  warranty  of  a  fact,  and  the 
incidental  statement  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  description  of  the 
subject.  The  policy  was  on  '  the  American  ship  Minerva ;'  he 
said  the  words  were  not  in  the  form  used  for  a  warranty  but 
were  only  description,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  liberally.  But 
the  other  judges  thought  the  '  construction,  that  every  descrip- 
tion, importing  a  designation  of  the  condition  of  the  thing  insur- 
ed, as  distinguished  from,  and  added  to,  its  mere  identification, 
should  be  deemed  a  warranty,  would  perhaps  be  more  conform- 
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able  to  the  scope  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject.^  And  they 
were  of  opinion  that  a  warranty,  whether  expressed  in  one  form 
or  another,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  construe-  ,  ,  ^  . 

This  strictness  m  constiumg  the  statements  incidentally  made  cas.  341. 
in  the  policy,  does  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent  universally  in 
other  coimtries.    Emerigon  says,  if  insurance  be  made  on  a 
vessel  described  in  the  polic;^  to  be  a  ship^  which  is  in  fact  a 
brig  or  sloop,  the  policy  is  void,  provided  the  insurers  did  not 
know  what  sort  of  vessel  it  was,  since  they  might  have  been 
led  bv  the  description  to  form  too  favourable  an  estimate  of  the  /    |  Emer. 
risk,  but  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  vessel,  they  will  be  c.  6.  i.  3. 
bound  by  the  contract.   He  says,  if  the  vessel  be  superiour  or  Sec  alio 
equivalent  to  what  it  is  described  to  be,  the  conditions  of  the  °' 
contract  will  be  satisfied.(2) 

A  compliance  with  a  warranty  oranv  other  agreement  is  dis-  ^g^,^^' 
pensed  with,  if  it  be  rendered  unlawful  by  a  law  enacted  after  ance  uniaw- 
the  time  of  making  the  policy .(3)   But  if  a  compliance  be  un-  ful  excusei  a 
lawful  at  the  time  of  making  the  policy,  the  contract  will  be  ^IJ^™^^" 
void  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  whenever  an  essential  part  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
contract,  such  as  an  express  warranty  is  considered  to  be,  is  ki^hcii^' 
unlawful,  it  has 'the  effect  of  defeating  the  contract.  Lord  Rajm. 

It  has,  in  one  case,  been  specifically  decided  that  a  non-  371.  8.  C ; 
compliance  with  a  warranty  will  not  discharge  the  insurers,  g^^^bo^^^* 
where  it  is  occasioned  by  the  direct  operation  of  some  one  of  the  i  Emer.  543. 
perils  insured  against.(4)  Suppose  a  ship,  insured  against  arrests  c.  12.  s.  31. 
and  detention,  and  warranted  to  sail  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  ^ 
to  be  prevented  from  sailing  by  an  arrest  and  detention.(5)   The  compliance 
embargo  or  other  cause  of  detention,  majr  be  removed  before  being  pre- 
the  assured  has  intelligence  of  it,  which  will  take  away  his  right  I^i^^^Jd 
of  abandoning  and  claiming  for  a  total  loss.    His  insurance  will  againit. 
therefore  be  defeated,  unless  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  warranty 
is  dispensed  with,  in  case  of  the  non-compliance  being  occasion- 

(4)  Havelock 

ed  by  some  of  the  pjerils  insured  against.    It  will  subsequently  r^^.' 
appear  that  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage  (6)8eeCruik- 
is  justified,  where  it  is  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  some  of  thank  v.  Jan- 
ihe  perils  assumed  by  the  underwriters,  which  seems  to  be  an  ^^^^  Taunt, 
analogous  case. 

A  warranty  has  been  defined  to  be  a  condition  precedent,  but  wheUier  a 
the  definition  seems  to  be  applicable  only  to  a  warranty  relating  non-compii- 
to  the  commencement  of  the  risk.    If  it  relates  to  a  circum-  JjJ^!^'^ 
stance  necessarilv  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  rretros^ 
as  that  the  ship  shall  take  on  board  an  armament  at  an  interme-  iveoperatioiu 
diate  port  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  it  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered a  liberal  construction  of  the  contract,  to  hold  that  the  as- 
sured is  not  entitled  to  recover  for  an  antecedent  loss,  though 
the  warranty  should  not  be  complied  with,  in  a  case  free  from 
all  imputation  of  fraud.   The  premium  is  unquestionably  due  in 
this  case,(6)  which  affords  some  ground  of  inference  that  a  pre-  (6)  Hendricki 
vious  loss  mi^ht  be  recovered,  since  it  supposes  a  valid  contract    Com.  Ins. 
to  have  subsisted,  at  some  time,  between  tlie  parties.   There  is  Co,8  Johni.l. 
no  question  that  Uie  insurers  are  liable  for  a  total  loss  accruing 
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(1)  Cniik.     previously  to  the  lime  to  which  the  warranty  relates,(l)  and 

^  ^^^^^  seems  to  be  the  same  reason  for  holding  them  liable  to 
ion,  2  aunt,  p     ^  partial  loss  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  a  warranty  relating  to  the 
whole  period  of  the  risk,  as,  that  the  property  is  neutral,  or  that 
the  ship  shall  have  a  certain  number  of  men  and  guns.  If  the 
warranty  is  complied  with  for  a  time,  during  which  a  loss  hap- 
pens, and  subsequently  a  violation  of  the  warranty  takes  place, 
there  being  however  no  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  assured ;  it 
seems  to  be  eauitable  at  least,  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover for  this  loss. 

Chief  Justice  Parsons  intimates  that  the  right  of  recovering 
such  previous  loss,  mi^ht  perhaps  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
the  cu^umstance  of  the  policy  being  made  before  or  after  the 

(2)  3  Masf,  loss  actually  takes  place  ;(2)  but  it  does  not  appear  upon  what 
Rep.  337.     principle  such  a  distinction  can  be  made.    Mr.  Justice  Sewall, 

in  giving  the  decision  of  the  court,  laid  -  down  the  principle 
that  a  loss,  happening  before  a  forfeiture  of  the  implied  war- 
ranty of  seaworthiness,  might  be  recovered  notwithstanding 
such  forfeiture,  but  he  did  not  distinctly  express  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  right  of  recovering,  subsequently  to  a  forfeiture  of 

(3)  Taylor  v,  an  express  warranty,  for  an  antecedent  loss.(3) 
Lowell,  3 

Mass  Rep. 
347, 

Section  3.    Time  of  Sailing. 

Under  a  warranty  that  the  vessel  sailed  or  will  sail  on  or  be- 
fore a  certain  day,  a  question  arises  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  sailing  on  the  voyage.    A  vessel  has  sailed  the  moment 
she  is  unmoored  and  got  under  weigh,  in  complete  preparation 
for  the  voyage,  with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  sea,  without 
further  delay  at  the  port  of  departure.    Lord  Mansfield  said, 
*  To  constitute  a  sailing  under  this  warranty,  the  vessel  at  the 
time  of  sailing  must  be,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  captain,  at 
absolute  and  entire  liberty  to  proceed  to  her  port  of  dehvery  in 
(1)  Thellai-    a  mathematical  line,  if  it  were  possible.'(4) 
Doug.  ^6.  n!     ^  ^^*P  i^^sured  'at  and  from  Jamaica  to  London  free  from 
*  capture  and  restraints,  and  detainments  of  kings,  princes,  and 
people,'  and  '  warranted  to  sail  on  or  before  the  26th  of  July 
1776,'  was  ready  to  sail  and  would  have  sailed  on  the  25th 
of  that  month,  had  she  not  been  detained  by  an  embargo  laid 
(5)  Hore  v.    by  the  order  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  which  was  not 
Whitmore,     raised  until  after  the  time  when  the  ship  was  warranted  to  sail. 
Cowp.  784.    rpj^^  warranty  was  held  to  be  violated.(5)    A  compliance  with 

the  warranty  was  prevented  by  a  peril  not  insured  against. 
The  ship  sails  A  Vessel,  warranted  to  sail  on  tne  same  voyage  on  or  before 
within  the  the  first  of  August,  with  a  stipulation  for  a  return  of  premium 
yr^Aiafw  con-  convoy,  proceeded  on  the  26th  of  July,  from  St.  Anne's,  in 
voy  ata'suh^'  Jamaica,  for  Bluefields,  in  the  same  island,  for  the  purpose  of 
sequent  port  Joining  convoy  at  Bluefields.  The  convoy  was  ready  to  sail, 
until  after  the  "b^j  ^^s  detained  by  an  embargo  until  after  the  first  of  August, 
time  warrant-  giugfigidg  ^^s  not  on  the  course  from  St.  Anne's  to  London* 
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Lord  Mansfield  said,  *  We  are  satisfied  that  the  voyage  from 
Jamaica  to  England  began  at  St.  Anne^s ;  the  vessel  sailed  from 
St.  Anne's  to  England  by  the  way  of  Bluefields.  If  she  had 
gone  to  Bluefields,  for  any  purpose  independent  of  the  voyage 
to  England,  to  take  in  water  or  letters,  or  to  wait  in  hopes  of 
convoy  coming  there,  none  being  ready,  that  would  have  given 
it  the  condition  of  one  voyage  from  St.  Anne's  to  Bluefields,  and 
another  from  Bluefields  to  England.  Here  she  had  no  other 
object  than  to  come  to  Englancf directly  by  the  safest  course.'(l)  ^0  Bond  v. 

A  ship  insured  for  the  same  voyage  was  '  warranted  to  sail  Do^' 
firom  Jamaica  on  or  before  the  first  of  August.'  The  ship  hav-  see/o. 
ing  taken  in  her  whole  lading  and  papers,  sailed,  on  the  first  of 
August,  from  Savannah  La  Mar,  in  Jamaica,  to  Bluefields,  the 
rendezvous  for  convoy.  On  the  25th  of  July  an  embargo  had 
been  laid  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica  on  all  ships  in  the 
island,  which  was  not  taken  off  until  the  9th  of  August.  As 
soon  as  the  ship  had  crossed  the  bar  in  going  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Savannah  La  Mar,  on  the  first  of  August,  the  captain 
returned  to  the  shore  in  a  boat,  and  made  a  protest  against 
losses  and  damages  sustained,  or  to  be  sustained,  on  account  of  * 
the  embargo,  which  he  could  not  have  made  at  Bluefields.  He 
proceeded  the  same  day  to  Bluefields,  whence  the  ship  did  not 
sail  until  the  9th  of  August,  when  the  embargo  was  taken  off. 
The  captain  knew  of  the  embargo  before  he  sailed  from  Savan- 
nah La  Mar,  but  supposed  it  to  be  intended  merely  to  prevent 
vessels  from  sailing  without  convoy,  and  that  it  would  be  taken 
off  on  his  arriving  at  Bluefields,  where  he  expected  to  find  the 
convoy.  The  convoy  did  not  arrive,  however,  until  the  9th  of 
August.  Lord  Mansfield  said, '  Whether  this  was  a  bona  Jide 
saiung  on  the  first  of  August,  or  not,  depends  on  the  credit  of 
the  captain.  He  positively  swore  that  he  expected  to  find  con- 
voy ready  at  Bluefields  that  day,  in  which  case  the  embargo 
would  have  ceased  immediately.'  BuUer,  J.  said,  *  If  the  cap- 
tain had  expected  and  meant  to  wait  for  convoy,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  sailing  on  the  voyage.'  Lord  Mansfield  and  Jus- 
tices Ashhurst  and  BuUer  were  in  favour  of  supporting  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  for  the  assured.  Willes  J.  dissented  from  their 
opinion.  He  said,  ^  It  appears  to  me  that  the  captain  did  not 
mean  a  sailing  on  the  voyage.  If  he  had  intended  to  proceed 
directly,  he  had  no  occasion  to  quit  his  ship  in  order  to  make 
the  protest.'(2)  This  case  turns  wholly  upon  the  captain's  sup-  (2)  Earlc 
posing  himself  to  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  when  l>ous. 
ne  got  under  weigh  on  the  first  of  August,  at  Savannah  La  Mar. 
But  he  knew  of  the  embargo.  The  case  therefore  rests  upon 
the  principle,  that  if  the  captain  sails,  knowing  of  an  impediment 
to  his  proceeding,  which  he  expects  will  be  seasonably  re- 
moved, but  is  mistaken  in  this  expectation  and  hindered  by  the 
impediment  from  proceeding  on  the  voyage  within  the  time 
warranted,  still  this  is  a  sailing  within  the  time,  and  a  compli- 
ance with  the  warranty.  This  case  certainly  comes  very  near 
to  being  inconsistent  with  the  preceding.    It  does  not  appear 
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ivhether  the  court  considered  the  peril  of  the  embargo  to  be 
covered  by  the  policy. 
The  ship  flailf     A  French  ship,  insured  at  and  from  Guadaloupe  to  Havre, 
with  the  in-    ^as  'warranted  to  sail  on  or  before  the  31st  of  December.' 
Ito^'Sr  at     She  sailed  from  Point  k  Pitre,  in  Guadaloupe,  on  the  24th  of  Ck:- 
another  port   tober,  with  an  order,  however,  upon  the  role  d^equipage,  or  musr 
in  the  island  ter-roll,  that  the  captam  should  stop  at  Basseterre,  the  residence 
from  which        jj^g  governor  in  the  same  island,  to  receive  despatches  for 
ran^loTail.       government.    Basseterre  was  in  the  course  of  tne  voyage, 
and  the  ship  would  have  passed  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  that 
place,  if  the  captain  had  received  no  orders  in  regard  to  touching 
there.    He  sailed  from  Point  a  Pitre  with  the  intention  of  stop- 
ping at  Basseterre,  where  he  understood  that  he  was  ordered  to 
touch  for  the  purpose  of  joining  convoy  and  taking  public  de- 
spatches, but  he  did  not  expect  to  be  detained  there.    He  was, 
however,  detained  at  Basseterre  until  the  10th  of  January, 
when  he  proceeded  on  the  voyage  with  convoy,  which  arrived 
at  Basseterre  after  the  31st  oi  December.    The  ship  was  cap- 
tured in  the  course  of  the  voyage  by  an  English  vessel.    It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  unless  the  departure  from  Point  a  Pitre, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  a  sailing  within  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  the  warranty  had  not  been  complied  with.    Lord  Mans- 
field said,  ^  The  ship  could  not  sail  from  any  part  of  the  island 
without  the  governor's  leave.    But  the  captain,  when  he  left 
Point  k  Pitre,  expected  to  meet  with  convoy  at  Basseterre, 
and  proceed  immediately  without  interruption.^  BuUer  J.  said, 
^  There  must  be  a  bona  fide  sailing,  which  I  think  there  was  in 
this  case.^   It  was  accordingly  held  that  the  warranty  had  been 
complied  with ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  who  dissented  from  the 
opinion  of  the  other  judges  in  the  preceding  case,  concurred 
with  them  in  this.(l) 

A  ship  was  insured  ^  at  and  from  Jamaica,  warranted  to  sail 
after  the  12th  day  of  January.'  Before  that  day,  the  vessel, 
being  completely  loaded,  sailed  from  Port  Maria,  a  hazardous 
station  for  ships  in  that  island,  for  Port  Antonio,  in  the  same 
island,  the  accustomed  rendezvous  for  convoy,  for  which  it  was 
proposed  there  to  wait.  She  was  lost  in  this  passage,  and  it  was 
objected,  in  behalf  of  the  insurers,  that  this  was  a  sailing  before 
the  12th  of  January ;  but  the  court  held  that  the  warranty  had 
not  been  violated.  They  considered  the  departure  from  Port 
Maria  not  to  be  a  sailing  within  the  meaning  of  the  warran- 
ty.(2) 

Questions  have  arisen  under  the  warranty  in  regard  to  what 
is  a  sailing  from  an  inland  port.  It  has  been  maintained,  though 
not  to  my  knowledge  judicially  decided,  that  the  port  of  Lon- 
don extends  to  Gravesend,  and  that  a  vessel  has  not  sailed  from 
the  port  of  London,  until  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Graves- 
end,  since  vessels  obtain  their  final  clearances  at  Gravesend, 
and  goods  are  not  entitled  to  debenture  until  after  the  cocket, 
which  is  the  last  paper  of  clearance,  is  obtained  at  that  place.(3) 
This  opinion  has  oeen  confirmed  by  a  decision  on  a  license  per- 
mitting the  exportation  of  goods  from  the  port  of  London  be- 


(1)  TheUos- 
■on  V.  Ferg^nt- 
■on,  Dong. 
361 ;  Thel- 
lasBon  V.  Sta- 
ples, Doug. 
366.  n. 

Warranty  to 
tail  after  a 
certain  time. 


(2)  Cnuk" 
thank  v.  Jan- 
ton,  S  Taunt. 
301.  See  al- 
to Vezian  v. 
Grant,  Park, 
485. 

Warranty  to 
tail  from  an 
inland  port. 

The  port  of 
London. 


(3)  Park,  497. 


Sects. 


Time  of  SoiUr^. 
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fore  the  10th  of  September.   The  vessel  cleared  out  at  London  (i)  Williams 
on  the  9th,  and  at  Gravesend  on  the  12th  of  that  month.   The  «•  MarthaU^t 
court  held  that  this  was  not  an  exportation  vrithin  the  terms  of  ^^f^^^e^' 
the  license«(l)  168.  ' 

A  vessel  was  insured  from  Savannah,  and  warranted  to  have  warrantj  to 
^  sailed  early  in  October.'   She  had  cleared  put  at  the  custom  sail  from  Sa- 
house  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  dropped  down  the  river  vwrn*!*- 
about  three  miles  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  afterwards  about 
eleven  miles  to  Cockspur,  at  both  which  places  vessels  of  heavy 
burthen  finish  their  loading.    She  remained  for  some  time  at 
Cockspur,  waiting  for  the  recovery  of  the  captain  who  was  sick 
on  shore,  and  she  finally  sailed  irom  that  place  on  the  first  of 
October.    Chief  Justice  Kent  said, '  The  inception  of  the  voy- 
age by  sailing  must  depend  on  the  quo  animo  or  borui  fidt  intent. 
It  is  very  clear  the  voyage  did  not  commence  till  the  vessel  left 
Cockspur.    She  left  the  port  of  Savannah  for  a  temporary  pur-  J^j^'^j 
pose,  distinct  from  the  object  of  the  voyage.    I  have  no  doubt  the  Caines,  1 1 1. 
sailing  in  the  policy  meant  the  going  to  sea  from  Cockspur.'(2) 

A  policy  was  made  on  goods  and  freight,  at  and  from  Pont-  Warranty  to 
neuf  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  London,  with  a  warranty  '  to  p^J^^ 
sail  on  or  before  the  28th  of  October.'    Font-neuf  is  about  ihir- 
ty  miles  above  Quebec.    It  has  no  custom  house,  and  vessels  go- 
ing to  sea  from  thence,  clear  out  at  Quebec.    On  the  26th 
of  October  the  vessel  under  the  command  of  the  male,  with  a 
sufficient  crew  for  the  river  navigation,  but  not  for  the  voyage, 
dropped  down  from  Font-neuf,  and  reached  Quebec  on  the  eve- 
nmg  of  the  28th.    The  captain  had  gone  down  to  Quebec  be- 
fore, to  get  his  papers  at  the  custom  house.    The  crew  was 
completed  at  Quebec,  and  on  the  29th  the  captain  obtained  his 
clearance.  He  sailed  on  the  30th,  not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
a  pilot  on  the  preceding  day.    Lord  Ellenborough  said,  ^  The 
policy  contemplated  a  sailing  upon  the  voyage ;  the  ship's  drop- 
ping down  from  Font-neuf  to  Quebec,  without  her  complement  of 
men,  showed  that  that  was  only  preparatory  to  the  voyage. 
**  Warranty  to  sail  on  such  a  day,"  must  mean  to  sail  on  the  vojr- 
age,  that  is,  when  the  ship  could  get  her  clearances,  and  sail  . j^j,^^  ^ 
equipped  for  the  voyage.'(3)  And  accordingly  this  was  held  not  Newnham,  S*" 
to  be  a  sailing,  on  or  before  the  28th  of  October,  within  the  M.  k  8. 460. 
meaning  of  the  warranty. 

If  a  vessel  is  insured  from  different  ports,  the  warranty  of  the  Insurance 
time  of  sailing  will  have  reference  to  the  last  port  of  lading. 
Freight  was  insured  '  from  Surinam  and  all  or  any  of  the  W.  J.  warranty  of 
Islands  to  London,'  and  the  ship  was  ^  warranted  to  sail  on  or  time  of  sa^- 
before  the  first  of  August.'   She  sailed  on  that  day  from  Suri- 
nam  with  a  full  cargo,  and  on  the  fourth  put  into  Tortola  for 
convoy.   The  court  considered  that  the  sailing  on  the  first  of 
August  from  the  last  port  of  lading  satisfied  the  warranty,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  '  all  or  any  of  the  W.  I.  Islands,^  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  assured.(4)  (4)  Wright  r. 

But  if  a  ship  is  warranted  to  sail  from  one  port,  with  liber-  Shiffncr,  il 
if  to  touch  at  another,  the  saiUng  from  that  other  within  the        515 ;  2 
time  warranted,  has  been  held  not  to  satisfy  the  warranty.  The         "  * 
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ship  was  insured  *  at  and  from  Martinico,  with  liberty  to  touch 
at  Guadaloupe,  warranted  to  sail  after  the  12th  of  January.' 
She  sailed  from  Martinico  to  Guadaloupe  before  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uarj*^,  and  proceeded  from  Guadaloupe  on  the  voyage  insured, 
after  the  12th  of  January,  without  putting  into  Martinico,  as  was 

nWezian  v  ^  ^^^^  cargo  had  not  been  obtained  at  Guadaloupe. 

Giunt,  P^k*'  Mr.  Justice  Duller  thought  this  was  not  a  compliance  with  the 

485.  warranty.(l) 

Departure  is  A  distinction  has  been  made  between  a  warranty  to  satlj  and  a 
different  from  warranty  to  depart*  Insurance  was  made  on  the  ship  Neptunus, 
iaiUng.  {vom  Memel  to  England, '  warranted  to  depart  on  or  be- 

fore the  15th  of  September.'  The  vessel,  with  her  clearances 
and  cargo  on  board,  and  being  completely  ready  for  the  voy- 
age, hove  up  her  anchor  and  got  under  weigh  on  the  9th  of 
September,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  England,  there 
bemg  at  the  time  some  prospect  of  favourable  weather.  Defore 
she  had  been  half  an  hour  under  weigh  the  weather  changed, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  at  the  Haff  or  river- 
mouth,  within  the  distance  of  a  half  of  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
where  she  lay,  with  above  thirty  other  ships,  until  the  first  op» 
portunity  for  sailing,  which  was  on  the  21st  of  September. 
Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said,  *  If  this  warranty  had  been  that  the 
vessel  should  sail  on  or  before  the  15th  of  September,  I  should 
have  thought  most  clearly  that  she  had  sailed.  The  warranty 
to  sail  means  that  she  shall  commence  her  voyage,  and  in  the 
present  case  the  ship  was  under  weigh  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  voyage,  before  the  time  prescribed.  The  decisions 
hitherto  have  been,  that  when  a  vessel  got  under  weigh  the  war- 
ranty was  complied  with,  Dut  I  think  the  word  depart  will  not 
bear  that  construction,  but  must  mean  a  departure  from  the  port 
of  Memel'   Dallas,  J.  M  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  distinc- 

(2)  Moir  V. ,  tion  between  sailing  and  departing.\2) 
Roj.  Ex.  Ast 

Co.  1  Marsh. 

cT  6  Taunt  Section  4.  Convoy. 

241 ;  3  M.  & 

CampVel        Another  express  warranty  that  frequently  appears  in  English 
policies  is  that  of  convoy.    Several  laws  have  been  enacted  in 

(3)  i3Car.  II.  Great  Britain  on  this  subject.  In  1661  a  law  was  passed  pre- 
J^f"  ^'r  ^*    scribing  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  public  armed  ships,  their  duty  in 

II.  c?^^f?2.  convoying  merchantmen  in  time  of  war.(3)  A  similar  act  was 
(sSisGeo.  '  again  passed  in  1749.(4)    And  by  an  act  of  1798,(5)  con- 

III.  c.  76.      tinned  in  1803,(6)  all  vessels  having  a  British  register,  with  some 
Jf?  TS^^'    ^^c^P^^^'^s  enumerated  in  the  statute,  are  forbidden  to  sail  with- 
Sec  Long©.         cionvoy,  in  time  of  war,  under  the  penalty,  among  others,  of 
Duff,  and      forfeiting  the  insurance.    In  the  United  States  there  is  no  simi- 
if^Vi^^p  convoy  has  rarely  been  provided  by  govern- 
209*.            ment,  and  has  been  in  very  little  use,  this  warranty  does  not  ap- 
pear in  American  policies,  and  should  it  hereafter  be  introduced, 
It  will  no  doubt  be  under  laws  and  usages  different  from  those  of 
Great.  Britain. 
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It  was  long  ago  decided  that  this  warranty  was  complied 
with  by  taking  such  convoy  as  was  provided  by  the  government 
for  vessels  bound  on  the  voyage  msured,  and  if  convoy  was 
usually  furnished  for  only  a  part  of  the  voyage,  it  was  no  breach 
of  the  warranty  to  perform  the  remainder  without  any  con* 
yoy.(a) 

Warranty  to  sail  with  convoy,  or  which  is  the  same  in  this  re* 
spect,  to  depart  with  convoy,  is  a  warranty  to  take  convoy  for 
the  whole  voyage,  or  for  that  part  of  it  for  which  convoy  is 
usually  suppliedby  the  government.(  H  /ij  Lin- 

The  vessel  must  not  only  sail  with  the  convoy ,(2)  but  the  cap*  Ewer,  Dot^. 
tain  must  also,  either  before,  or  at  the  time  of  sailing,  take  sailing  J^* 
orders,  or  directions  as  to  keeping  with  the  convoy,  obeying  woo^eli^ 
signals  and  the  like,  from  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  except,  park,  sio! 
perhaps,  where  he  is  unavoidably  prevented,  without  any  fault  (3)  Webb  ». 
on  his  part,  from  receiving  such  orders,  in  which  case  he  must  g  SfS"?"*  ^ 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  obtaining  them.(3)  Victorin  v. 

But  if  the  vessel  cannot  sail  fast  enough  to  keep  with  the  con-  cieeve,  s'str. 
voy,  or  be  parted  by  a  storm  or  other  inevitable  accident,  it  is  ^^60;  Ander- 
not  a  breach  of  the  warranty.(4)  2 B.  & p!t64l 

SEsp.  124; 
Waltham  v. 

Section  5.    Aitrfra/  Property.    Ownership.  S^rSi!  Rep! 

376;  VerdoB 

A  warranty  that  the  ship  or  goods  are  neutral^  or  neutral  pr<h  »•  Wiimot, 
jwrfy,  is  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  that  it  is  own- 
cd  by  persons  resident  in  a  country  at  peace  when  the  risk  be-  oist^"**^ 
gins,  and  who  have  the  commercial  cnaracter  of  subjects  of  Marsh.' 367; 
such  coimtry,  and  that  it  shall  be  accompanied  with  such  docu-  ^J"?,** 
ments,  and  shall  be  so  managed  and  conducted  by  the  assured  Doug!  268; 
and  their  agents,  as  to  be  entitled,  as  far  as  depends  on  them,  to  Jefferles  v.* 
all  the  protection  and  privileges  of  property  belonging  to  the  Legendra,  4 
subjects  of  such  country.    And  so  a  warranty  that  the  property        ^  ^ 
is  Dutch  or  American,  or  of  any  particular  national  character, 
is  an  engagement  that  it  is  owned  by  persons  having  the  com- 
mercial character  of  Dutchmen  or  Americans,  or  of  the  subjects 
of  such  other  nation,  and  that  it  shall  be  so  documented,  and  so 
conducted  by  the  assured  and  their  agents,  as  not  to  forfeit,  as 
far  as  depends  on  them,  any  of  the  advantages  to  which  the 
property  of  the  subjects  of  such  nation  is  entitled.    If  the  pro- 

CTty  insured  is  warranted  to  be  American,  at  a  time  when  the 
nited  States  are  at  peace,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  a  war- 
ranty of  neutrality,  and  these  two  forms  of  warranting  are  used 
indinerently  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  property  is  neutral,  whether  jjowthiiwar 
incidentally  or  directly,  whether  as  a  part  of  the  description  of  ranty  may  b« 

made. 

(a)  Bond  r.  Gonsales,  2  Salk.  445 ;  Smith  v.  Readshaw,  Park,  610 ; 
Hibbert  v.  Pigou,  Park,  498  ;  Gordon  v.  Morley,  2  Str.  1265 ;  Le- 
thulier's  case,  Salk.  443;  D'Eguino  v,  Bewicke,  2  H.  Bl.  551  ;  Aud- 
ley  V.  Duff,  2  B.  &  P.  Ill ;  Everard  v.  Hollingsworth,  2  B.  &  P. 
111.  n. ;  Campbell  r.  Bourdieu,  2  Str.  1266;  De  Garey  v.  Clagget, 
Park,  511 ;  Warwick  v.  Scott,  4  Camp.  62. 
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the  property,  or  in  the  form  of  warranting,  will  equally  consti- 
tute a  warranty.  So  the  warranty  of  a  fact  necessarily  imply- 
ing the  neutral  or  national  character  of  the  property,  will  have 
the  same  construction  as  a  formal  and  direct  warranty  to  this 
.  .  Sle  ht  V  Where  a  policy  effected  in  the  United  States  contained 

Rhineluider,        following  note ;  'jf.B.  The  vessel  sails  under  a  sea-Utter  it 

1  Johnf.  iW.  was  held  to  be  a  warranty  of  American  propertv.(l) 

Property  war-     It  has  ahready  appeared  that  the  national  character  of  any 
ranted  neutral  person,  for  all  commercial  purposes,  depends  upon  his  domicil, 
^ea^'  taken  to  have  the  commercial  character  of  the  nation 

nea-  ^here  he  has  his  residence.(2)  What  has  been  said  in  re^rd 
(iS  Su  r  29  national  character,  is  applicable  to  the  present  subject, 
k  seq?^'*    '  '^^t  need  not  be  repeated.    If  property  be  insured  as  belonging 

(3)  Skin.  3S7.  to  the  subjects  of  any  particular  country,  as  Hamburghers, 
If  the  war-  which  is  owned  by  the  subjects  of  another,  as  Frenchmen,(3) 
ran^  be  falsi-  or  if  it  be  warranted  to  belong  to  neutrals,  when  it  is  owned  by 
^rt^f^e  belligerents,  the  insurers  are  not  bound  by  their  subscription, 
j^pertj  thii  A  fsjsification  of  the  warrants,  in  regard  to  a  part  of  the  pro- 
defeat!  the  pertv  insured,  will  defeat  the  policv  as  to  the  whole.(4) 
contract  Where  the  assured  being  neutrals  were  part-owners  of  goods, 

(4)  Calbraith  other  part-owner  being  a  belligerent,  and  the  policy  was  in- 
Condy'f^'  tended  to  cover  only  the  interest  of  the  neutral  part-owners, 
Marsh.  388.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  ^  The  assured  are  not  understood  to 
n. ;  Ooold  v.  warrant  that  the  whole  cargo  is  neutral,  but  that  the  interest  in- 
2c!ai«  73.  sured  is  neutral.'(5) 

(6)Liviii8ton  A  vessel  warranted  American  had  been  convened  by  John 
«.  Maryi.  Ins.  Bazing,  an  American,  to  Murray  and  Hart,  Americans  also,  by 
Co.  6  Cranch,  ^  {jjij  of  sale  absolute  in  its  terms,  but  in  fact  in  trust  for  Na- 
thaniel Bailey,  of  Jamaica,  a  British  subject  and  belligerent,  as 
in^tnwtfor a^  security  for  a  debt  due  to  him  from  Bazing ;  it  was  held  that 
belligerent,  the  warranty  was  not  complied  with.  Mr.  Justice  Radcliff  said, 
'  A  warranty  of  neutrality  requires  that  the  property  should  be 

(6)  Murray  r.  wholly  neutral.    If  one  of  the  belligerents  had  an  interest, 

2  JohM 'ies*''  whether  partial  or  entire,  the  risk  was  thereby  increased,  and 

°    '     '  the  warranty  not  complied  with.X6) 
Property  sold     During  a  war  between  France  and  England,  an  agreement 

a  neutral  was  made  by  an  American  for  a  sale  of  eoods  to  Frenchmen, 
ren\  to  be*de-  ^  delivered  at  St.  Yallery,  in  France,  but  the  ^oods  were  to 
livered  in  the  be  at  the  risk  of  the  vender  until  delivered.  Under  this  agree- 
belligerent  ment  the  goods  were  shipped  and  insured  with  a  warranty  that 
country.  ^^^ey  were  American.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  New 
York  that  the  warranty  was  complied  with,  from  which,  how- 

(7)  Ludlow  r.  ever,  Mr.  Justice  Kent  dissented.(7)  So  if  goods  be  contracted 
Bowne,  1  for  with  a  belligerent  to  be  delivered  to  a  neutral  in  a  neutral 
ra^T^e  Sall    country,  the  goods  retain  their  belligerent  character  until  they 

3  Rob.  300.  arc  delivered  according  to  the  agrcement.(8)  And  in  opposition 
n. ;  The  to  the  above  decision  m  New  York,  it  has  been  decidea  in  the 
^^'Ae^^'  ^^"^^  Lords,  in  England,  that  property  going  to  be  delivered 
Anna  CaOia-  belligerent  country,  and  under  a  contract  to  become  the 
rina,  4  Rob.  property  of  the  belligerent  immediately  on  arrival,  if  taken  in 
107, 113.  n,    transitu^  is  to  be  considered  as  belligerent  property,  unless  the 

contract  is  made  in  time  of  peace  and  without  any  contempla- 
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tion  of  a  war.Xl) 
Scott  decided  that  ^ 
to  the  Spanish  government, 
for  when  delivered,  and  to     at  the  risk  of  the  vender  until  so  (j)TheAtUt, 
delivered,  became,  by  this  contract,  Spanish  property .(2)  3  Rob.  «99. 

The  property  must  not  only  be  owned  by  neutrals  at  the  The  propertj 
commencement  of  the  risk,  but  must  continue  to  be  so,  as  far  as  must  not  be 
depends  on  the  assured  or  owners.   Dollars  were  insured  and  I^^nt  diuST 
warranted  Danish  property.   They  belonged  to  one  Ferrall,  of  risk.^^ 
St.  Croix,  who  assigned  half  of  his  interest  m  them  to  Amoresta,' 
a  Spaniard  and  belligerent,  to  secure  him  for  advances.   This  ($)  Goold  v. 
was  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  warranty.   The  court  said  the  Un.  Ini.  Co. 
property  must  not  cease  to  be  neutral  by  the  act  of  the  as8ured.(3)  ^Cainet,  7X 

The  warranty  is,  that  the  property  is  neutral  at  the  beginning  if  the  property 
of  the  risk,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so,  as  far  as  this  depends  on  becomes  QU' 
the  assured  or  his  agents.  But  if  he  becomes  a  belligerent,  or  ^•'^  - 
the  property  assumes  a  belligerent  character  immediately  after  ^^of^  or 
the  risk  commences,  hj  an  act  of  his  government,  or  that  of  hb  agent,  it  b 
any  other  government,  it  is  not  a  breach  of  the  warranty.  This  not  a  breach, 
is  one  of  the  risks  taken  by  the  insurers.(4)  ^ 

rarfcintoo, 
Doug.  792; 

•  Section  6.    Origin  of  Property  Warranted  JVeuiral.  g 

T.  R.  984; 

Property,  though  owned  by  persons  domiciled  in  a  neutral  Saioncci  v. 
country,  may  yet  be  in  itself  oi  a  belligerent  character.  The 

1)roduce  of  a  belligerent  colony,  shipped  directly  from  the  co-  ' 
ony  to  the  mother  country,  by  whomever  owned,  has  been  held  Coloniml  trade 
in  England  to  be  belligerent  property;  but  if  owned  by  neu-  of abeUije- 
trals,  and  exported  from  such  colony  for  a  neutral  country,  it  is 
neutral  both  durine  the  exportation  to  the  neutral  country,  and 
its  re-exportation  thence  to  a  belligerent  one.   The  question  in 
such  cases  always  is,  whether  an  importation  is  intended,  or 
whether  there  has  been  an  actual  importation,  into  the  neutral 
country,  or  whether  the  whole  transportation  from  the  colony  to 
the  mother  country,  is  one  entire  voyage. 

Goods  warranted  Dutch  were  taken  on  board  at  St.  Eustatia, 
a  Dutch  island,  part. of  them  from  on  shore,  and  a  part  from 
barks ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  some  of  the  barks  nad  come 
from  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from  these,  the  coods 
were  taken  on  board  of  the  vessel  without  having  been  landed  at 
Sl  Eustatia.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  It  is  now  a  settled  point 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had  been  landed  on  the  - 
Dutch  shore,  and  put  on  board  afterwards,'  in  which  case  he  Berens  e. 
thought  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  their  neutrality .(5)       Rucker,  1  Bl. 

This  decision,  like  many  others  since  given  in  Great  Britain, 
proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  a  neutral  country  cannot,  dur- 
ing a  war,  carry  on  a  trade  between  a  belligerent  country  and 
its  colonies,  not  permitted  in  time  of  peace.  But  this  principle 
has  been  stronjgly  opposed  in  the  United  States ;  where  it  has 
been  held  that  the  participation  in  such  a  trade  by  a  neutral,  \is 
only  accepting  a  favour  from  the  belligerent  country,  which  the 
neutral  has  a  right  to  accept,  and  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
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(1)  Vasae  v.  goods  being  of  colonial  origin,  and  the  trade  being  a  branch  of 
BaU,  s  DalL  the  colonial  trade  of  a  belligerent,  is  not  a  breacn  of  the  war- 
^?'sceWait'f  ^^^7  neutral  propertv.(l)  This  question  has  been  the  sub- 
American^  jcct  of  much  discussion  between  the  governments  of  the  United 
State  P^>en   States  and  Great  Britain.(2) 

tiT  there  seems  not  to  be  any  well  settled  and  generally  adopt- 

jean.  ^^"^  ^  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject,  it  can  only  be 
(3;  The  Phoa-  said,  that,  to  comply  with  the  warranty  of  neutrality,  the  pro- 
nix,  5  Rob.  perty  must,  in  respect  to  its  origin,  and  to  the  trade  of  which  it 
?4)  The  constitutes  a  part  in  time  of  peace,  be  such  as  is  recognised  to  be 
Rendsborg,  4  neutral  by  tne  courts  of  tne  country  where  the  contract  is 
Rob.  121 ;  made. 

The  JanFrc-  'pjjg  produce  of  a  plantation  of  a  colony  of  a  belligerent  coun- 
iSb!  128.  though  owned  by  a  neutral,  has  been  held  by  Sir  William 

rs)  The  Vrow  Scott  to  be  of  a  belligerent  character.(3^  And  he  gave  the  same 
Anna  Catha-  opinion  respecting  the  produce  of  a  belligerent  colony  contract- 
ma,  6  Rob.  ^Jj  ^  neutral  in  contemplation  of  war.(4)  But  if  the  pro- 
(6)  The  Anna  duce  be  delivered  before  the  declaration  of  a  war,  it  is  neutral.(5) 
Catharina,  4  Property  derived  from,  or  employed  under,  a  contract  of  a 
?T^^Th^  s  neutral  with  a  belligerent  government  for  a  privileged  trade,  is 
iRobflllT*  ^^'^  William  Scott  to  have  a  belligerent  character.(6) 
The  Portland,  And  he  considered  the  interest  of  a  neutral  in  a  house  of  trade 
3  Rob.  41.  established  in  a  belligerent  country  to  have  the  national  charac- 
8t.''j^In2u-  of  such  country.(7) 
ano,  2  Gal. 
268;  Society 

er^i  'Sfec/ton  7.    Property  warranted  Neutral  must  be  accomr 

(8) ^c^iid«e  *         panted  with  Proofs  of  its  J^eutral  Character. 

CoTm  Jolmt.  Under  this  warranty  the  ship  or  goods  must  not  only  be  own- 
314 ;  Higgini  ed  by  neutrals,  and  not  be  of  a  belligerent  character  in  them- 
T.  Livermore,  selves,  but  they  must  also  be  accompanied  by  suflScient  tokens 
R^p.  106 ;  documents  to  show  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  respected  as 

Barker  p.'  neutral  property.  What  evidence  is  requisite  in  this  respect, 
Phoen.  Ins.  depends  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
^•^^ix'i  country  to  which  the  ship  and  the  owner  of  the  property 
Low  iJ^bnf.  belong,  ft  cannot  be  said  precisely  what  documents  will  be 
Caa.]346 ;  sufficient  to  answer  the  warranty,  since  the  munici^l  regulations 
Barziiiay  r.  treaties  of  a  country  are  liable  to  change.    The  warranty 

626;"Blaffie  requires,  in  general,  that  the  ship  or  cargo  should  be  accompa- 
«.  N.  York     nied  with  unequivocal  evidence  of  its  national  character.(8) 
Ina.  Co.  1        The  flag  is  the  most  obvious  badge  of  the  national  character 
Cainea,  549.       ^y^^  gj^j^^       j^y  ^y^^  jg^^      nations  the  ship  is  liable  to  be 
The  flag.       considerea  as  belonging  to  the  nation  indicated  by  its  flag.(9) 

(9)  The  Sue-  A  ship  warranted  neutral  must  therefore  bear  no  other  than  the 
to"' 131  •  ^  nation  that  was  neutral  at  the  commencement  of  the 
The  Vrow  Hsk,  and  one  warranted  of  any  particular  national  character, 
£Uzabeth«  5  must  bear  no  other  flag  than  that  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
Rob.  2.        warranty  relates. 

The  tea-let-  The  same  rule  is  adopted  respecting  the  ship^s  sea-letter  or  pass^ 
ter.  which  is  a  certificate  granted,  directly  or  inairectly,  by  the  su- 

preme authority  of  a  nation,  declaring  that  the  ship  sails  under 
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the  protection  of  such  nation,  and  expressly  or  by  implication 
giving  notice  to  all  people,  that  she  is  to  be  so  regarded.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  vessel  is  therefore  explicitly  avowed  by 
the  sea-letter,  and  it  is  not  permitted  to  disown  the  character 
thus  formally  assumed«(a) 

In  a  policy  on  ^oods  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  the  as-  ^he  ihip  b 
sured  warranted  mat  ^  the  vessel  sailed  under  a  sea-letter  ;^  and  warranted  to 
a  question  was  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term.  The  ves-  * 
sel  had  on  board  a  certificate  of  the  collector  and  naval  o^cer 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  stating  that  the  assured  had  made  oath 
that  the  vessel  was  wholly  owned  by  himself  and  other  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  that  no  citizen  of  any  foreign  state  had  any 
interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  vessel.  The  assured  ofier- 
ed  to  prove  that  this  certificate  of  ownership  was  commonly  un- 
derstood and  known  in  New  York  as  a  seorletter.  On  behalf  of 
the  underwriters  it  was  insisted,  that  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  defined  a  sta-UtUr  to  be  a  paper  under  the  seal 
of  the  United  States,  subscribed  by  the  President,  and  declaring 
that  the  master  had  made  oath  that  the  vessel  belonged  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  that  permission  had  oecn  given 
to  export  the  car^o  put  on  board.  The  form  of  this  paper  had 
been  prescribed  in  tne  treaty  of  1778  with  France,  of  1782  with 


sea-letter.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  of  June,  1796,(1)  the  secre-  (i)LawiU. 
tary  of  state  was  authorzied  to  prepare  the  form  of  a  passport^  ^'  ^'  ^*  ^* 
which  being  approved  by  the  rresident,  should  be  deemed  a 
passport  for  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  law  the 
same  form  was  adopted  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the 
above  treaties.  By  another  act  of  Congress  of  March,  1803,(2)  rs)  Lawi  U. 
it  was  provided  that  every  unregistered  vessel  owned  by  citi-  B.T.3.c3t9. 
zens  of  the  United  States,  and  sailing  with  a  sea-letters  should,  at 
the  request  of  the  master,  be  furnished  by  the  collector  with  a 
passport  of  the  form  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  preceding 
act.  This  last  act  makes  a  distinction  between  a  sea-letter  and  a 
passport ;  by  a  sea-letter  it  seems  to  mean  the  certificate  of  own- 
ership.  The  court,  however,  understood  a  passport  and  sea- 
letter  to  be  the  same  document,  the  form  of  which  thev  held  to 
be  so  definitely  settled  by  the  treaties  above-mentioned,  and  the 
act  of  1796,  that  no  parol  evidence  could  be  admitted  to  show 
that  any  other  document  was  to  be  understood  by  a  sea-letter 
within  the  warranty.(3)  (8)  Sleght ». 

The  court  of  errors,  however,  reversed  this  decision  and  per- 
mitted  the  parties  to  prove  what  was  understood  in  New  York  ^ 
by  the  term  sea-Utter ;  and  it  appeared,  by  the  evidence,  to  be  the 
certificate  of  the  collector  and  naval  officer.  As  the  vessel  sail- 
ed with  this  certificate  on  board,  it  was  held  that  the  warranty 
had  been  complied  with.(4)  (4)  sieght  v. 

Hartihom,  S 

(a)  The  VigilanUa,  1  Rob.  11 ;  The  Vrede  Scholtys,  5  Rob.  6.  n.  Johni.  631. 
See  6  Wheat.  App.  12,  for  what  is  considered  to  be  a  sea-letter  in 
France,  p.  36,  for  the  form  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and 
Holland  m  1782,  and  p.  58,  for  that  agreed  upon  by  Great  Britain 
and  Ruda  in  1801. 


the  Netherlands,  and  of  1 795  with  Sj 


where  it  is  called  a 
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It  cannot  be  requisite  that  a  vessel  warranted  neutral,  or  of 
any  particular  national  character,  must  in  all  cases,  to  comply 
with  the  warranty,  have  a  sea-letter  corresponding  to  it ;  since  it 
depends  upon  the  government  of  a  country  to  give  such  letter. 
The  warranty  can  only  require  that  the  vessel  shall  have 
such  documents  to  show  its  national  character  as  the  government 
will  furnish,  or  the  owners  can  procure.    But  as  it  is  a  very 
general  practice  of  governments  to  provide,  in  time  of  war,  for 
granting  sea-letters  to  vessels,  the  warranty  will,  in  general,  be 
eq^uivalent  to  a  stipulation  that  the  vessel  shall  be  supplied  with 
this  document.    And  where  the  government  would  furnish  it  if 
applied  for,  and  it  is  usual  to  have  it  on  board,  it  is  a  breach  of 
the  warranty  to  be  without  it. 
Th«  lUgiiter.     The  register  is  an  important  document  under  this  warranty,  aa 
it  shows  to  whom  and  to  what  port  a  vessel  belongs,  and  is  cer- 
tified by  some  officer  of  the  customs,  and  accordingly  bears 
with  it  some  stamp  of  public  authority. 
These  two  documents  constitute  the  most  material  proof  of 
(1)  Barker  V.       n^ational  character  of  the  ship.    But  it  depends  on  tne  laws, 
Fh<Bn.  Inf.  '  and  usages,  and  treaties  of  a  country,  whether  either  of  them  is 
Co.  SJohM.   absolutely  necessary  under  a  warranty  . of  national  character. 

Where  a  vessel  warranted  American,  had  a  sea-letter  but  no 
register,  this  was  held  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  warranty.(l) 
The  ihippuif-  The  shipping-paper,  bill  of  sale,  muster-roll  or  role  d'equipage, 
paper,  miM-  ^nd  log-book,  must  show,  as  far  as  they  exhibit  any  proofs,  that 
log^Snir"  the  vessel  is  of  the  national  character  warranted. 
The  careo  regard  to  the  cargo,  it  must,  under  this  warranty,  be  ac- 

mnst  be?o-    companied  by  sufficient  proof  of  its  national  character ;  the  in- 
companiedhj  voices,  bills  of  lading,  the  letters  relating  to  the  goods,  and  the 
So^^nis.  ^^^ficsi^^s      consuls  or  other  officers,  must  all  be  consistent 
cbarao-  ^j^j^^       confirm  the  warranty. 

In  all  the  cases  on  this  subject  this  warranty  is  held  to  require 
that  the  j»roperty  should  be  owned  in  compliance  with  the  war- 
ranty, and  be  furnished  with  the  usual  documents  of  national  char- 
ts) acter.(2)  Belligerent  nations  have  not  a  right  to  prescribe  to 
1?^ aTs" Bin.  '^c^^Is  by  what  vouchers  their  title  to  their  property  shall  be 
464*/8iffken  authenticated.   But  the  right  of  throwing  the  burthen  of  proof 
V.  Lee,  s  N.   upon  the  neutral  is  conc^ed  to  them  by  general  usage,  or  in 
R.  484.        other  words,  by  the  law  of  nations.    By  declaring  war  against 
each  other,  they  seem,  by  general  consent,  to  acquire  the  right 
of  demanding  of  neutrals  the  proof  that  their  property  on  the 
ocean  is  entiUed  to  exemption  from  capture.    Ana  a  warranty 
of  neutral  property  is  an  engagement  that  this  proof  shall  ac- 
company the  property,  and  be  rorthcomine  whenever  its  nation- 
al character  is  called  in  ({uestion ;  since  if  it  be  not  ready  to  be 

Eroduced,  the  vessel  is  liable  at  least,  to  detention  until  it  can 
 ^       e  furnished.    Under  this  warranty  therefore,  the  property 

ttonv.  Maryl.  must  be  accompanied  by  documents  of  some  description,  and 
^^^^  ^  sufficiently  authenticated,  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 

™^  '     '  that  the  pro[)erty  is  of  the  national  character  warranted. 
Concealment     Chief  Justice  Marshall  says,  ^  that  in  general  the  concealment 
ofpapen.      of  papers  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  warranty  ;X3)  and  the 
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carrying  a  material  paper  written  in  sympathetic  ink,  seems  to  (i)  Camre  v. 
be  equivalent  to  a  concealment  of  papers.(l)  Un.  Im.  Co. « 

As  the  ship  is  bound  by  its  flag  and  passport,  so  is  the  cargo  by  ^^^^^^f^^ 
the  papers.  Accordingly,  if  a  cargo  warranted  neutral  be  accom-  ^  * 
panied  with  simulated  papers,  givmg  it  the  appearance  of  being  8imiilat«dp«P 
the  property  of  belligerents,  though  such  papers  are  taken  merely  pen. 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  municipal  regulations  of  trade  of  a 
belligerent,  which  is  held  to  be  justifiable,  yet  the  cargo  is  liable 
to  be  considered  by  the  other  belligerent  as  of  the  assumed  nation* 
al  character ;  or  is  in  so  great  danger  from  this  cause,  that  the  use 
of  such  papers  is  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  warranty  of  neutral- 
ity .(a)    But  if  leave  be  riven  in  the  policy  to  carry  simulated 
papers,  it  is  not  a  breacn  of  the  warranty  to  have  them  on 
DMrd.(2)   And  chief  Justice  Marshall  says,  that  when  the  un-  (*)  BcU  r. 
derwriters  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that,  by  the  usage  of  the  i^EjJJf|^4 
trade,  two  sets  of  papers  are  carried  to  protect  the  property,  (3)  Living. ' 
they  impliedly  consent  to  the  usajge,  and  the  set  of  papers,  which  iton  v.  Maryl. 
will  protect  the  property,  when  its  national  character  is  called  J?V  9?'  1^ 
in  question,  is  to  be  proauced.(3)  ^  '  ^* 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  captain  to  disguise  belligerent  Diaguising 
goods  as  neutral,  is  a  oreachof  the  warranty  in  respect  to  other  ^fj^'®"* 
parts  of  the  cargo.    At  the  time  of  Spain's  being  at  war,  the  " 
captain  of  a  vessel  took  on  board  Spanish  goocb  at  Havana, 
which  he  disguised  and  represented  as  neutral.   Those  who 
had  shipped  the  remaining  part  of  the  cargo,  and  warranted  it 
neutral,  forfeited  their  insurance  by  this  act  of  the  captain.  The 
court  said,  ^  The  whole  property  of  the  assured  on  board  the  ship 
was  liable  to  condemnation  b^  the  law  of  nations^  if  their  gene- 
ral  agents  attempted  to  deceive  one  of  the  belligerent  powers 
by  covering  the  property  of  his  enemy.'   But  if  the  same  goods 
had  been  taken  on  ooard  as  Spanish,  and  so  documented  and 
represented,  it  would  not  have  been  a  breach  of  the  warranty  in 
regard  to  the  other  goods.(4)  (4)  Phoen. 

As'the  captain  is  more  directly  the  agent  of  the  owners  of -the  j^tPj  gbi 
ship,  than  ot  the  shippers  of  goods,  there  is  a  still  stronger  reason  903, 
why  such  an  attempt  on  his  part  should  be  a  forfeiture  of  the 
warranty  that  the  ship  is  neutral.(5)   And  so  if  the  owner  of  (5)  Schwart* 
the  ship  yisured  with  this  warranty,  lends  his  name  to  protect  ^  A.  'W^'art. 
belligerent  goods  as  neutral,  by  shipping  them  in  his  own  name,  Dig.  h.  t.  46.* 
it  is  a  breach  of  the  warranty .(6)  (6)  The  For- 

The  law  of  nations,  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  considered  neu-  ^^^^^f,  53^, 
tral  property,  and  in  regard  to  the  conduct  necessary  to  secure 
it  respect  as  such,  is  liable  to  be  controlled  by  treaty,  since  na- 
tions may  substitute  express  rules  for  those  implied  obligations 
which  the  general  law  imposes  without  any  stipulation.  And 

(a)  Honeyerr.  LusMngton,  16  East,  46 ;  Oswell  v,  Vignc,  16  East, 
70;  Blagge  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  1  Caines,  649.  Sir  James  Mansfield 
makes  a  query  whether  a  neutral  vessel  may  carry  simulated  papers. 
Steel  V.  Lucy,  3  Taunt  286.  Mr.  Park,  p.  631,  says  this  query  is 
answered  by  the  above  cases  in  East. 
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Sea-letter  not 
on  board  at 
the  com- 
mencement of 
the  voyage. 

(1)  A.  23  & 
25. 


(2)  Rich  V. 
Parker,  7  T. 
R.  701. 

Captain^t 
place  of  resi- 
dence men- 
tioned in  the 
pauport. 


modifications  of  the  law  of  nations  in  these  respects  have  been 
made  in  many  different  treaties.(a) 

The  United  States  and  France  made  stipulations  of  this  sort 
in  the  treaty  of  1778,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  in  case  of 
either  party  being  at  war,  the  other  being  neutral,  the  vessels  of 
the  neutral  party,  being  furnished  with  a  sea-letter  and  other 
documents,  should  not  be  molested  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
other.(l)  France  being  at  war,  the  ship  Atlantic  was  insured 
in  England  '  from  London  to  Guernsey,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
America,'  with  a  warranty  that  she  was  American.  The  ship 
sailed  on  the  voyage,  but  did  not  take  a  sea-letter  until  she  ar- 
rived at  Guernsey.  The  ship  was  captured  by  the  French  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  voyage,  after  having  taken  a  sea-letter, 
which  was  on  board  at  tne  time  of  the  capture.  But  nothing 
could  be  recovered  of  the  insurers  because  the  warranty  had 
not  been  complied  with,  as  the  sea-letter  had  not  been  on  Doard 
from  London  to  Guernsey,  and  the  vessel  was  therefore  during 
that  part  of  the  voyage  not  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  an 
American  vessel,  as  the  treaty  implied  that  a  vessel  without  a 
sea-letter  might  at  least  be  detained,  if  not  condemned.(2) 

In  th^  same  treaty  it  was  also  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  war, 
the  sea-letters  of  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party,  to  entitle  them 
to  the  exemption  agreed  upon,  should  express  ^  the  place  of  habit« 
ation  of  the  master.'  The  Mount  Vernon,  being  insured  in 
England  and  warranted  American,  had  a  sea-letter  running  as 
follows ;  ^  Permission  has  been  granted  to  George  G.  Dominick, 
master  of  the  ship  called  the  Mount  Vernon,  of  the  town  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, of  the  burthen,'  &c.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the 
name  of  the  town  in  the  passport  referred  to  the  ship,  not  to  the 
master,  and  that  the  vessel  not  being  navigated  according  to  the 
treaty  had  forfeited  her  neutrality.(6) 


Section  8.    Warranty  of  JVeutral  Property  requires  JYeU' 
tral  Conduct. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  property  warranted  neutral 
should  be  neutral  in  itself,  and  accompanied  by  sufficient  evi- 

(a)  Answer  to  the  Prussian  Memorial,  Col.  Jurid.  v.  1.  p.  137.  See 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  European  powers  ;  Laws  of  U.  S. 
vol.  1.  Ed.  of  1815. 

(6)  Baring  v.  Christie,  5  East,  398.  See  also  Baring  v.  Claggett, 
3  B.  &  P.  201,  on  the  same  facts.  The  case  turns  upon  the  vessel's 
not  being  entitled  to  a  register,  from  which  Lord  Alvanley  and  the 
other  judges  supposed  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an 
American  vessel.  Chief  Justice  Kent  supposes,  8  Johns.  320,  that 
Lord  Alvanley  did  not  know  of  any  other  act  of  Congress  than  that 
of  1792  on  this  point,  and  seems  to  think  that  his  opinion  would  have 
been  different,  had  he  known  of  that  of  1802,  giving  vessels  not  en- 
titled to  a  register  but  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  all  the 
advantages  of  national  protection.  See  also  Baring  v.  Roy.  Ex.  Ass. 
Co.  5  East,  99. 
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lence  of  its  being  so,  but  also  that  the  assured  and  his  agents* 
rho  have  the  control  of  the  property,  should  so  conduct  the 
royage  and  employ  and  manage  the  property,  as  not  to  forfeit 
ts  neutral  character. 

The  public  armed  ships  of  a  belligerent  have  a  right  to  brine  Nentnl  pro- 
0  and  search  neutral  merchant  vessels,  that  is,  to  go  on  board  P*^"^^ 
if  them  and  examine  the  ship's  papers  and  those  relating  to  the  rtriit  of  * 
wgo,  and  put  questions  to  the  captain  or  other  officers  touching  lemrch. 
lie  neutral  character  of  the  property,  and,  in  general,  to  ex- 
unine  the  property,  the  papers  hj  which  it  is  accompanied,  and 
he  persons  having  charge  of  it,  Xov  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
irliether  it  is  belligerent  or  neutral.   This  right  is  sometimes  .  .  p  „ 
imiceded  with  reluctance  by  neutrals,  and  as  often  enforced  jirid.V*i!p. 
irith  rieour  by  belligerents.   It  has  been  rendered  so  inconve-  144.  'Answer 
nient,  mat  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  limit  and  regulate  to  the  Pnu- 
its  exercise,  particularly  by  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  J^*"i*^^"* 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,(l)  and  again  in  1780  by  3^5, 
Russia  and  the  other  members  of  the  Armed  Neutrality. 

In  a  case  before  the  court  of  Kind's  Bench,  in  1 785,  it  was  held  The  right  of 
that  neutrals  are  under  no  obligation  to  submit  to  search,  or  in  search, 
other  words,  that  resisting  search  is  not  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  Tuscan  ship,  the  Thetis,  warranted  neutral, 
Ml  a  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  London.  She  was  captured  by 
a  Spanish  vessel,  and  condemned  as  prize  iuK^xain,  on  the 
^und  that  she  had  resisted  search  by  firing  into  the  Spanish 
ship  demanding  to  make  search,  after  the  Spanish  colours  were 
hoisted.  Willes  J.  said,  ^  If  a  neutral  ship  be  stopped,  those 
nrho  stop  her  must  pay  for  her  detention.  But  it  is  said  she 
must  stop  to  be  searched.  I  find  no  authority  for  this  position. 
Stoppage  is  always  at  the  peril  of  the  captors.'  Ashnurst,  J. 
9aia,  ^  I  do  not  find  that  a  neutral  ship  must  submit  to  be  search- 
ed. It  is  rather  an  act  of  superior  force  alwavs  resisted  when 
the  party  is  able ;  and  the  right  falls  within  this  position,  that 
the  searcher  does  it  at  his  peril.  If  he  find  any  thing  contra- 
band or  the  property  of  an  enemy,  he  is  justified ;  if  not,  he  pays 
costs.'  Buller  J.  said, '  The  answer  given  to  the  claim  of  search 
is  conclusive,  that  the  party  does  it  at  his  peril ;  just  like  the 
case  of  a  custom-house  officer.  The  practice  of  the  admiralty 
confirms  it ;  for  they  give  costs  in  cases  of  improper  detention, 
which  they  would  not  do,  if  ships  were  at  all  events  liable  to  be  J^^^,^** 
itopped.'(2)  P^CSs. 

In  a  case  before  the  same  court  in  1 799,  a  difierent  opinion  is 

E'vcn  as  to  the  right  of  search.  Lord  Kenyon  said, '  Before  the 
te  armed  neutrality,  it  was  considered  in  this  country,  and  so 
decided  in  many  cases,  that  the  right  of  searching  neutrals  is 
part  of  the  law  of  nations :  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  founded  in  ^ 

S»son.X3)  ...  ^l^^n''^ 

This  question  is  elaborately  considered  by  Sir  William  Scott,  3  T.  nfaM. 
m  the  case  of  a  fleet  of  Swedish  merchant  ships  laden  with  iron, 
hemp,  tar,  and  pitch,  on  a  voyage  from  Sweden  to  various  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  convoy  of  a  Swedish  frigate. 
The  acts  of  Uie  frigate  and  merchantmen  were  construed  to  be 
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(1)  The  Ma- 
ria, 1  Rob. 
360. 

(2)  Robinaon 
V.  Jones,  8 
Mass.  Rep. 
539. 

(3)  *McLel- 
lan  V.  Maine 
r.  &  M.  Ini. 
Co.  12  Mass, 
Rep.  246 ; 
Snowden  v. 
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457;  Robin- 
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8  Mass.  Rep. 
536. 

The  right  of 
search  regu- 
lated by  treap 
ties. 

Resistance  of 
search  forfeits 
fhe  warranty. 


a  resistance  of  search;  respecting  which  that  judge  said,  '  that 
the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ships  upon  the  high 
seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  whatever  be  the  cargoes,  whatever 
be  the  destinations,  is  an  incontestible  right  of  the  lawfully  com- 
missioned cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation.  I  say,  be  the  ships, 
the  cargoes,  and  the  destination,  what  they  may,  because  till 
they  are  visited  and  searched,  it  does  not  appear  what  the  ships 
or  the  cargoes  or  the  destinations  are ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  these  points  that  the  necessity  of  this  right  of 
visitation  and  search  exists.  This  right  is  so  clear  in  principle, 
that  no  man  can  deny  it  who  admits  the  legality  of  maritime 
capture ;  because  if  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain  by  8uf« 
ficient  inquiry,  whether  there  is  property  that  can  be  legally 
captured,  it  is  impossible  to  capture.  Even  those  who  contend 
for  the  inadmissible  rule  that  fru  ships  make  frugaods^  must  admit 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainmg 
whether  the  ships  are  free  ships  or  not.  The  right  is  equally 
clear  in  practice ;  for  practice  is  uniform  and  universal  upon  the 
subject.  The  many  European  treaties  which  refer  to  this  right, 
refer  to  it  as  one  existing,  and  merely  regulate  the  exercise  of 
it.  AH  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  unanimously  acknow- 
ledge it,  without  the  exception  even  of  Hubner  himself,  the 
great  champion  of  neutral  privileges.  In  short,  no  man  in  the 
least  decree  o^flversant  in  subjects  of  this  kind  has  ever,  that  I 
know  ot,  breathed  a  doubt  upon  it.  The  right  must' unquestion- 
ably be  exercised  with  as  little  personal  harshness  and  vexation 
in  the  mode  as  possible ;  but  soften  'it  as  you  can,  it  is  still  a 
right  of  force  though  of  lawful  force — something  in  the  nature 
oi  a  civil  process,  where  force  is  employed,  but  a  lawful  force 
which  cannot  be  lawfully  resisted.  For  it  is  a  wild  conceit  that 
wherever  force  is  used  it  may  be  forcibly  resisted ;  a  lawful 
force  cannot  be  lawfully  resisted.'  He  adds,  that  if  the  ri^ht  of 
search  exists,  the  presence  of  an  armed  neutral  ship  acting  as 
convoy,  does  not  take  it  away ;  it  may  prevent  the  exercise  of 
the  right  if  it  be  the  superior  force,  but  this  will  not  affect  the 
right  itself.(l) 

Chief  Justice  Parsons  says,  that  ^  neutral  powers  should  al- 
ways be  willing  to  allow  the  belligerents  those  rights  and  powers 
which  have  been  established  and  practised  upon  for  aees ;  look- 
ing to  the  time  when  they  may  be  obliged  to  claim  and  exercise 
the  samc.'(2) 

The  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  the  European  powers 
recognise  the  ri^ht  of  search,  and  provide  regulations  tor  the 
exercise  of  the  right. 

The  neutral  being  under  an  obligation  to  submit  to  search 
when  it  is  legally  demanded,  and  as  far  as  the  right  is  legally 
exercised,  it  is  a  violation  of  neutrality  and  a  breach  of  thu 
warranty  to  resist  it ;  and  so  it  has  been  held  in  numerous 
cases.(3) 

The  ri^ht  of  search  includes  that  of  sending  a  vessel  into  port 
for  examination ;  for  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  permit  search, 
without  permitting,  as  incident  to  it^  the  right  to  send  the  neutral 
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into  port  for  the  more  satisfactory  examination  of  the  national  (0  Wiicocki 
character  of  the  property,  in  cases  where  there  is  reasonable  a'Sn. 
ground  of  doubt.  It  is  therefore  a  breach  of  the  warranty  in  574;  The 
the  captain  and  crew  of  a  neutral  vessel,  sent  into  port  under  Maria,  i  Rob. 
these  circumstances,  to  attempt  to  rescue  and  regain  possession  ^^Jn^^n* 
of  the  vessel.  It  is  considered  a  resistance  of  the  right  of  s  t.*r!"^°' 
search.(l) 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  what  acts  may  be  lawfully  done  What  ii  a  ic- 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search.    Hubner  thinks  it  should  S^^  cxercUe 
be  confined  to  the  exammation  of  the  papers.(2)    But  it  has  not  ^^^^^^^ 
been  so  limited  in  practice,  and  in  considering  the  liability  of 
the  captors  to  pay  costs  and  damages  for  the  abuse  of  this  right,  (i)  Cbap.  t. 
courts  have  permitted  them,  in  justification  of  their  conduct  in 
detaining  neutral  vessels,  to  give  evidence  of  every  circum- 
stance that  came  to  their  knowledge,  tending  to  throw  suspicion 
upon  the  national  character  of  the  property. 

The  principle  acted  upon  seems  to  be,  that  the  belligerent 
cruiser  may,  when  its  character  and  commission  are  made 
known,  take  every  reasonable  means,  without  using  any  un- 
necessary force  or  violence,  to  ascertain  the  national  character 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  if  any  circumstance,  from  whatever 
source  a  knowledge  of  it  may  be  obtained,  gives  a  reasonable 
^ound  to  doubt  the  neutral  character  of  the  property,  it  will 
justify  a  detention  of  the  vessel.  But  where  the  manner  of 
making  search  is  regulated  by  treaty,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of 
the  treaties  of  the  United  Slates  with  foreign  powers,  the  ex- 
press stipulations  of  the  parties  will  dctermme  what  is  a  legal 
mode  of  search. 

It  seems  to  be  implied,  in  many  cases,  that  neutrals  are  obliged  Whether  a 
to  submit  to  be  searched  and  detained  at  the  discretion  of  a  neutral  u 
known  belligerent.    Chief  Justice  Parsons  says,  'The  bellige-  I'ubmUioacti 
rent  having  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  visit  and  search  done  by  a  bel- 
neutral  vessels  to  prevent  them  from  entering  or  leaving  a  port  Hgcrent  under 
under  lawful  blockade ;  to  seize  and  detain  them  if  engaged  in  *  pretence  of 
contraband  trade,  or  violating  a  blockade ;  and  to  capture  and  the  right^of 
carry  into  port  neutral  vessels,  which  may  be  transporting  the  search, 
property  of  his  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  such  pro- 

1)crty : — it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  these  rights  to  al- 
ow the  neutral  to  resist  by  force,  or  be  retaken  by  licr  crew, 
whenever  they  might  have  opportunity  to  overpower  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  belligerent  in  whose  custody  she  might  be  placed. 
General  principles  of  policy  require  that  in  such  cases  the  neu- 
tral should  submit,  ana  rely  upon  the  justice  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  belligerent  nadon.^S)  Similar  language  is  held  in  many  (3)  Robinioa 
cases,  from  which  it  appears  plainly  that  the  power  to  resist,  or  *•  Jones,  8 
opix)rtunity  to  escape,  does  not  lessen  the  obligations  of  a  neu- 
tral  to  submit  to  search.  This  seems  to  be  the  principle  to 
which  the  preceding:,  and  other  like  observations,  are  applica- 
ble; for  it  can  hardly  be  supjX)sed  that  the  neutral  is  legally 
and  absolutely  bound  to  submit  to  all  acts  done  by  a  belligerent, 
under  a  pretence  of  exercising  a  right  of  search,  though  the  bel- 
ligerent make  known  his  character  and  produce  his  commission. 
19 
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Search  ille- 
gally made 
may  be  forci- 
bly resisted.^ 


•  (1)  McLellan 
r.  Maine  F.  & 
M.  Im.  Co. 
12  Mais.  Rep. 
246. 


(2)  Wilcocki 
r.  Union  Ins. 
Co.  Condy'i 
Marsh.  534.  n. 

Sailing  under 

belligerent 

conroy. 


(3)  Snowden 
r.  Phoen.  Ins. 
Co.  3  Bin. 
467. 


It  is  a  general  principle  that  the  unlawful  exercise  by  force  of  a 
legal  right,  will  justify  a  resistance.  As  to  the  discretion  of  the 
parties,  each  has  the  same,  and  neither  can  alter  the  rights,  pow- 
ers, or  obligations  of  the  other,  by  the  construction  he  puts 
upon  them.  The  belligerent  uses  his  discretion  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  searching,  and  the  neutral  as  to  the  right  or  expediency 
of  resisting  or  escaping;  but  still  it  remains  for  the  proper  tri- 
bunals to  determine  what  were,  in  truth,  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties. 

If  a  belligerent  exercises  the  right  of  search  illegally,  it  is  not 
a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  to  make  resistance.  It 
was  so  decided  in  regard  to  an  American  vessel  captured  by  a 
lugger  in  the  English  Channel  near  the  French  coast.  The 
prize  crew  were  proceeding  with  the  vessel  towards  a  French 
port,  when  the  American  crew  rose  upon  them  and  regained 
possession  of  the  vessel,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  her,  in  their 
boat,  on  the  lugger's  again  appearing  in  «ight  and  giving  chase 
to  them.  The  lu^er  had  neither  shown  any  colours  nor  made 
known  the  authority  by  which  a  right  of  search  was  demanded. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  resistance.  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  that  to 
refuse  the  right  of  resistance  and  escape  in  such  case, '  would 
expose  every  neutral  ship  to  capture  by  pirates.  The  master 
of  the  neutral  vessel  had  no  evidence  that  the  capturing  ship 
was  a  French  commissioned  cruiser.  The  captors  might  have 
plundered  the  ship  and  sunk  her,  and  neither  the  owners  nor 
the  government  of  the  United  States  could  demand  indemnity 
against  the  French  governmeni.'(l) 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman  instructed  the  jury,  in  regard  to  a 
neutral  vessel  captured  and  sent  in  for  adjudication,  that  the . 
crew  was  not  obliged  to  navigate  her.  '  The  captors  should 
put  sufficient  force  of  their  own  on  board.  Should  they  send 
out  a  single  hand,  or  so  few  that  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to 
work  her,  this  would  not  be  taking  sufficient  possession.  In  that 
case  the  neutrals  are  not  obliged  to  submit  their  property  and 
lives  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  may  lawfully 
consider  her  as  abandoned  to  them  and  act  accordingly.  But  if 
a  force  insufficient  to  work  the  vessel  is  put  on  board  by  the 
captors,  in  consequence  of  the  promise  of  the  neutral  crew  to 
navigate  her  to  the  destined  port,  they  are  bound  by  such  pro- 
mise, and  must  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  agreed  upon,  as 
the  hands  of  the  captors.  If  in  violation  of  their  promise  they 
take  the  vessel,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  unlawful  rescue.'(2) 

It  has  been  decided  in  one  case,  in  Pennsylvania,  that  sailing 
with  belligerent  convoy  is  not  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neu- 
trality. But  the  court  considered  this  to  be  justifiable  on  the 
ground  that  the  Milan  decree,  against  the  operation  of  which  it 
was  intended  by  this  means  to  protect  the  property,  *  put  neu- 
trals in  a  state  of  outlawry,  and  stripped  the  vessel  of  ner  neu- 
tral character.'(3)  The  court  considered  the  French  decree  as 
hostile  in  some  sort  to  neutral  nations^  and  were  accordingly  of 
opinion  that  it  might  as  such  be  resisted  or  evaded  by  them. 
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This  circumstance  makes  the  case  an  exception  to  the  general  (i)  The  Ma- 
rule,  which  is,  that  sailing  under  belligerent  convoy,  is  a  forfeit-      ^  B.6b. 
ure  of  neutrality,  where  the  vessel  puts  itself  under  this  protec-  ^Gal. 
lion  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  or  avoiding  being  searched  by  543 The  Ju- 
ihe  other  belligerent«(l)  Ha,  8  CraDch, 

It  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  the 
neutral  character  of  the  ship,  that  she  carries  a  belligerent  car-  ^  »Wp  war- 
go.(2)    And  there  seems  to  be  similar  ground  to  hold  that  the  JJ^^^ay^car. 
warranty  on  goods  is  not  forfeited  by  the  circumstance  of  their     a  beUige- 
being  transported  on  board  of  an  unarmed  belligerent  ship,  rentcai^, 
But  upon  the  principle  assumed  by  Sir  William  Scott,  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  this  warranty  to  ship  the  ^oods  by  a  public  ^^^^\  goodi 
armed  vessel  of  a  belligerent,  since  it  woula  be-putting  them  carried  in  a 
under  belligerent  protection.     Chief  Justice  Marshall  says,  beiiigereiit 
'  The  rule  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a 
friend  are  prize  of  war,  and  that  the  goods  of  a  friend  in  the  ^5^^*'^^ 
vessel  of  an  enemy  are  to  be  restored,  is  believed  to  be  a  part  e,^^^. 
of  the  oridnal  law  of  nations  as  generally,  perhaps  universally, 
acknowledged.  It  has  been  fully  and  unequivocally  recognised 
by  the  United  States.   And  it  was  held  that  the  provision  of  the 
treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Spain,  that '  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods,'  was  not  a  ground  for  considering  all  goods 
that  were  claimed  as  Spanish,  but  found  on  board  of  an  armed 
hostile  vessel  to  be,  for  this  reason  merely,  enemy  property. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  said, '  The  general  doctrine,  though  former- 
ly subject  to  many  learned  doubts,  is  now  incontrovertibly  esta- 
blished,  that  neutral  goods  may  be  lawfully  put  on  board  of  an  reide,  9 
enemy  ship,  without  being  prize  of  war.^S)  Cranch,  388. 

A  cargo  does  not  lose  its  neutral  character  by  being  shipped  The  preyiouf 
in  a  vessel  that  formerly  sailed  under  belligerent  protection,  employment 
An  insurance  for  a  voyage  from  Surinam  to  the  United  States  JeMhe^tec^ 
was  made  on  a  cargo  warranted  neutral,  which  was  captured  tionofa^helln 
and  was  condemned  in  a  British  vice-admiralty  court,  on  the  gtrent,  it  u&t 
ground  that  the  vessel  had,  in  a  previous  voyage,  sailed  under  *  forfeiture  of 
the  license  and  orotection  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  The  ^ ca^o 
insurers  resistea  the  claim  for  a  loss,  on  the  ground  that  there  imeutral. 
had  been  a  breach  of  the  warranty.    But  the  court  thought  « 
otherwise*    Radcliff,  J.  said,  '  Admitting  the  vessel  to  have 
been  formerly  employed  in  illicit  trade,  it  would  not  affect  the  ^^^^,1^ 
cargo  of  this  voyage' — Kent,  J.  '  The  unlawful  trade  that  the  Rhinelander, 
owner  and  his  vessel  might  have  been  engaged  in  formerly,  SJohnt.  Cai. 
could  nof  vitiate  or  poison  a  subsequent  lawful  traffic.'(4) 

*  If,  says  Vattel,  I  lay  siege  to  a  place  or  onljr  form  a  block-  The  right  of 
ade,  I  have  a  right  to  hinder  any  one  from  entering,  and  to  treat  blockade, 
as  m  enemy  any  one  who  attempts  to  enter  the  place,  or  carry 
any  thing  to  the  besieged,  without  my  leave.XS)   The  bellige-  (5)  1. 3.  c.  7. 
rent  having  this  right  of  intercepting  all  communication  with  a  •.  ii7. 
besieged  or  blockaded  place,  a  neutral  accordingly  has  no  right 
of  keeping  up  any  communication  with  such  place,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  siege  or  blockade  is  a  breach  of  neutrality. 
*  On  principle  it  might  well  be  questioned  whether  the  right  to 
confiscate  vessels  bound  to  a  blockaded  port  can  be  apptied  to 
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A  blockade 
requires  an 
adequate 
force. 


(1)  The 
Vrouw  Ju- 
dith, 1  Rob. 
150.  See 
The  Bjfleld, 
1  Edw.  188. 

(2)  Radcliffr. 
Unit.  Ini.  Co. 
7  Johns.  54 ; 
The  Frede- 
rick Molke,  1 
Rob.  86 ;  The 
Columbia,  1 
Rob.  156  ; 
The  Juffrow 
Maria  Schroe- 
der,  3  Rob. 
1S5. 

(3)  TheRol- 
la,  6  Rob. 
372. 

A  blockade 
must  be  de- 
clared by  suf* 
ficient  autho- 
rity. 


(4)  The  Hen- 
rick  and  Ma- 
ria, 1  Rob. 
146 ;  The 
Rolla,  6  Rob. 
364w 

Notification  of 
the  blockade 
is  requisite. 


a  place  not  completely  invested  by  land  as  well  as  b^  sea.  If 
we  examine  the  reasoning  on  which  is  founded  the  right  to  in- 
tercept and  confiscate  supplies  designed  for  a  blockaded  town,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  itr.  extension  to  towns 
invested  by  sea  only,  is  an  unjustifiable  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  neutrals.'(a) 

But  according  to  the  usage  under  the  law  of  nations,  the  bel- 
ligerent has  a  right  to  blockade  a  place  and  cut  off*  all  commu- 
nication by  sea,  although  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  besieged. 
Notwithstanding  the  late  practice  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
of  declaring  ports  in  a  state  of  blockade,  although  not  actually 
invested  by  an  adequate  naval  force,  it  has  always  been  held 
that  a  place  is  not  blockaded,  so  as  legally  to  intercept  the  inter- 
course of  neutrals,  unless  a  force  is  present  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  blockade,  sufficient  to  cut  off*  all  communication 
by  sea,  or  to  make  an  entry  imminently  dangerous.(6)  Sir 
William  Scott  says, '  A  blockade  is  a  sort  of  circumvallation,  by 
which  all  correspondence  and  communication  is,  as  far  as  hu- 
man force  can  effect  it,  to  be  entirely  cut  off.'(l)  But  if  the  block- 
ading squadron  is  occasionally  blown  off,  the  commander  re- 
taining the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  station  immediately,  and 
using  due  diligence  for  this  purpose,  this  does  not  suspend  the 
blockade.(2) 

A  blockade  is  properly  a  uniform  and  universal  exclusion  of 
vfessels ;  if  therefore  some  vessels  are  permitted  to  pass,  others 
have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  blockade  is  raised.  Such  a  mode 
of  keeping  up  a  blockade  destroys  its  effect.  Accordingly,  as 
there  is  no  valid  blockade,  there  can  be  no  breach  of  block- 
ade.(3) 

A  declaration  of  blockade  is  said  to  be  a  high  act  of  sove- 
reignty, and  it  is  usually  made  directly  by  the  government  to 
which  the  blockading  squadron  belongs.  A  blockade  is,  how- 
ever, in  some  cases  declared  by  an  officer  of  a  belligerent 
power,  and  when  so  declared,  it  will  affect  the  subjects  of  neutral 
nations  as  far  as  the  officer^  authorized  in  his  proceeding  by  his 
government.  The  implied  authority  in  this  respect  vested  in  a 
naval  commander,  is  much  greater  at  a  distance  from  his  govern- 
ment than  when  he  is  near  it.  To  affect  neutral  nations  it  must 
be  laid  bv  competent  authority.(4) 

Neutral  nations  are  not  affected  by  a  blockade  until  they  have 
notice  of  it.  This  notice  may  be  publicly  riven  by  the  bellige- 
rent to  the  neutral  government,  when  it  will,  in  general,  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  given  to  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  government ;  or 
it  may  be  given  directly  to  the  captain  or  owners  of  a  vessel. 


(a)  Letter  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  while  Secretary  of  State,  of 
September,  20, 1800,  to  Mr.  King,  then  American  Minister  at  London. 
3  Wheat.  App.  p.  4.  (6)  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.  93;  Williams  Smith, 
2  Caines,  1  ;  Radcliffr.  Unit.  Ins.  Co.  7  Johns.  38 ;  The  Henrick 
and  Maria,  1  Rob.  146;  The  Frederick  Molke,  1  Rob.  86;  The 
Mercurius,  1  Rob.  83,  Journal  of  Congress,  vol.  7.  p.  $41.  Dec.  4th. 
1781. 
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It  must  appear,  either  that  the  neutral  subject  has  had  notice  of  (i)  The  Hen- 

the  blockade,  or  that  it  was  so  publicly  and  generally  known,  nek  and  Ma- 

that  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  it.(l)   Those      .  p^'^iif 

persons  who  are  in  the  port  blockaded  are  always  presumed  to    United  Int. 

have  notice  of  the  blockade.(2)  Co.  7  Johni. 

A  blockade  isjfmma  facie  presumed  to  continue  till  notifica-      ^  The^*^ 

tion  is  given  of  its  being  raised.(3)  Neptonus,  2 

If  a  blockading  squadron  is  driven  off  by  superior  force,  a  Rob.  llO; 

new  notification  will  be  requisite,  if  the  blockade  is  resumed.(4) 

If  the  assured  have  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  a  block-    ^  rpj^^  qJ^. 

ade  declared  upon  sufikient  authority,  and  maintained  by  an  lypso^SRob. 

adequate  force,  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  carry  property  war-      ;  The 
ranted  neutral,  to  or  from  the  blockaded  port,  is  a  violation  of  rq^?  8o"^ie 

the  blockade  and  a  breach  of  the  warranty.  RoUa,  6*Rob. 

It  is  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  to  sail  from  the  blockaded  port,  364. 
as  well  as  to  enter  it.(5)  But  a  neutral  vessel  that  had  entered  Neutral  pro- 
the  port  before  the  blockade,  may  come  out  in  ballast,(6)  or  with  pertymay  be 
a  cargo  taken  on  board  before  the  blockade  began,(a)  but  not  brought  aii^y 
with  one  taken  on  board  after  notice  of  the  blockade.(6)    So  a  ^ded  port!^ 
ship  may  bring  away  from  a  blockaded  port  the  cargo  imported 
in  her  before  the  declaration  of  blockade  and  still  remaining  vrouw  Jo- 
on  board.    But  a  vessel  purchased  at  the  blockaded  port  after  dith,  1  Rob. 
the  declaration  of  blockade,  cannot  be  cleared  out  from  the  port 
while  the  blockade  continues.(c) 

In  regard  to  the  acts  that  amount  to  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  What  acti  a- 
Sir  William  Scott  says, '  If  a  vessel  sail  for  a  blockaded  port,  mount  to  a 
after  having  received  notification  of  the  blockade,  the  act  of  Ji^kadc.^  * 
sailing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  blockade.'(d)  But 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,(e)  inti-  [^^^i^]^ 
mates  that  the  act  of  sailing  for  the  olockaded  port,  knowing  it  no?**     ^  ' 
to  be  such,  must  be  coupled  with  the  inkntion  of  entering  it,  in  (4)  The  Hoff- 
order  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the  blockade ;  for  a  vessel  nung,  6  Rob. 
might  sail  from  the  United  States  for  a  blockaded  port  in  Europe,  (5?  gyjiij  q. 
after  notice  of  the  blockade,  with  the  expectation  of  its  being  j.  p.  1. 1'c* 
raised  before  her  arrival,  and  with  the  intention  of  sailing  for  4&  ii;  The 
another  port  if  the  blockade  should  not  be  raised.    Sir  William  ^jj^^^  Ro" 
Scott  has  given  a  similar  opinion .(/)  128.  Resoiu- 

To  constitute  a  violation  of  blockade,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  tion  of  the 
that  the  party  should  have  the  intention,  but  also  that  he  should  Statei 
do  some  act  m  pursuance  of  such  intention.(g)   '  The  Jaw  of  na-  3 
tions  does  not  admit  of  the  condemnation  of  a  neutral  vessel  for  Rob.  326.  n. 
the  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  unconnected  with  any  (6)  The  Fre- 
fact.    Lingering  about  the  place,  as  if  watching  for  an  opjpor-  ^^^^ 
tunity  to  sail  into  it,  or  the  single  circumstance  of  not  making      ^  * 

(a)  Oldden  v,  M'Chesney,  5  Serg.  k  Rawle,  71  ;  Olivera  v.  Un.  In». 
Co.  3  Wheat.  183;  The  Vrouw  Judith,  1  Rob.  152;  The  Juno,  2 
Rob.  118;  The  Potsdam,  4  Rob.  89.  (6)  The  Neptunus,  1  Rob. 
172;  TheRolla,  6  Rob.  371;  The  Comet,  1  Edw.  32.  (c)  The 
General  Hamilton,  6  Rob.  61;  The  Vigilantia,  6  Hob.  124.  {d) 
The  Vrow  Johanna,  2  Rob.  109.  (e)  4  Cranch,  199.  (/)  The 
Betsey,  1  Rob.  334 ;  The  Shepherdess,  6  Rob.  263.  {g)  Calhoon 
V.  Ins.  Co.  of  Penn.  1  Bb.  293. 
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(1)  Fitstim- 
moniv.  New- 
port  loM.  Co. 
4  Cranch, 
199. 

The  captain 
informed 
from  a  fleet 
that  a  block- 
ade ii  raised. 

(2)  The  Nep- 
tunui,  2  Rob. 
110. 

(3)  The  Con- 
rier,  1  Edw. 
249. 

(4)  The  Jttf. 
frow  Maria 
Schroeder,  3 
Rob.  147 ; 
The  Henrifent, 
3  Rob.  159. 
n. ;  The  Vrow 
Barbara,  3 
Rob.  158.  n. ; 
Oldden  v.  ■ 
M^Cheiney,  5 
Serg.  & 
Rawle,71. 

Permission  to 
enter. 

A  ship  in  dis- 
tress may  en- 
ter a  bloclnul- 
•d  port,  or  if 
it  have  a  li- 


A  ship  g^ing 
to  the  port  to 
inquire  whe- 
ther the 
blockade  it 
raised. 


Goods  may  be 
transported 
inland  from 
or  to  the 
blockaded 
port. 

(5)  The  For- 
tuna,  5  Rob. 
27;  The 
Charlotta, 
1  Edw.  252; 
The  Hurtige 
Hane,  2  Rob. 
124. 


immediately  for  some  other  port,  or  possibly  obstinate  and  de- 
termined declaration  of  a  resolution  to  break  the  blockade, 
might  be  evidence  of  an  attempt,  after  warning,  to  enter  a  block- 
aded port.Xl) 

A  vessel  sailed  from  Dantzic  for  Havre  after  public  notice  of 
its  being  blockaded  by  the  English,  but  the  captain  was  inform- 
ed from  an  English  fleet,  which  he  met  with  during  the  voyage, 
that  Havre  was  not  blockaded.  Sir  William  Scott  held  that  if 
the  vessel  had  been  taken  before  meeting  with  the  fleet,  she 
would  have  been  taken  in  delicto^  and  liable  to  confiscation,  but 
the  information  received  from  the  officers  of  the  fleet  being  such 
as  the  captain  was  authorized  to  rely  upon,  a  state  of  innocence 
commenced  from  that  time,  and  he  was  justified  in  proceeding 
for  Havre,  although  the  place  was  in  fact  under  blockade,  ac- 
cording to  the  public  notification,  of  which  the  captain  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  knowledge  at  the  time  of  sailing.(2)  But  it 
was  held  in  another  case  that  a  neutral  ship  was  not  authorized 
to  proceed  to  a  port  interdicted  by  a  belligerent  government, 
by  the  permission  of  an  officer  of  a  cruiser  of  the  belligerent, 
who  gives  the  permission  under  an  erroneous  construction  of  such 
intcraiction.(3) 

It  is  held  not  to  be  a  violation  of  blockade  to  enter  or  de- 
part from  a  port,  with  the  permission  of  the  officers  of  the  block- 
ading squauron,  and  the  vessel  entering  with  such  permission 
may  clear  out  from  the  port  with  a  cargo.(4) 

It  is  not  a  breach  of  blockade  fo  enter  the  blockaded  port 
from  necessity  in  distress,  when  no  other  port  can  be  m^de ; 
but  the  necessity  must  he  clearly  made  out.(5)  So  a  ship  may 
visit  a  blockaded  port  by  the  license  of  the  government  to  which 
the  blockading  squadron  belongs,  and  such  license  is  construed 
liberally  in  favour  of  the  neutral.(a) 

It  has  been  held  to  be  a  violation  of  blockade  in  the  owner  of 
a  ship  sailing  from  Dronheim  for  Amsterdam,  then  blockaded,  to 
instruct  the  captain  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  blockade  was  raised.  He 
should  have  ordered  the  captain  to  inquire  elsewhere.  And 
the  court  intimates  that  sailing  from  the  United  States  for  a  Eu- 
ropean port,  known  to  be  blockaded,  with  similar  instructions^ 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  blockade.(6) 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  blockade  in  a  neutral  to  purchase  goods 
at  the  blockaded  port,  and  transport  them  inland  to  another  port 
not  blockaded,  and  export  them  thence  ;(c)  or  to  transport  goods 
by  inland  navigation  to  the  blockaded  port.(d) 

An  agreement  by  charterparty  to  sail  to  a  port,  whicki»  after-  " 
wards  blockaded,  does  not  justify  the  captain's  proceeding  on 
the  voyage,  after  notification  of  the  blockade.(e)    And  Sir  nil- 
liam  Scott  held  it  to  be  a  breach  of  blockade  in  a  captain  not  to 

(a)  The  Juno,  2  Rob.  1 16  ;  The  HofTnung,  2  Rob.  162.  (b)  The 
Spea  &  The  Irene,  6  Rob.  76  ;  The  Posten,  1  Rob.  335.  n.  [e)  The 
Ocean,  3  Rob.  297.  (d)  The  Stert,  4  Rob.  65 ;  The  Jonge  Pieter, 
4  Rob.  79.    (e)  The  Tutela,  6  Rob.  177. 
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change  his  course  for  a  different  port,  after  being  warned  that 

the  port  of  destination  was  blockaded.(l)   But  it  appears  from  (i)  The  Ado- 

the  decisions  of  the  same  jud^e  cited  above,  that  tne  construe-  nis,  5  Rob. 

tion  to  be  put  upon  this  act  of  the  captain  ought  to  depend  on  |^ 

his  distance  from  the  port  of  destination  when  he  receives  the  5  YS>h,9m\ 

notification,  and  other  circumstances  showing  whether  he  con-  The  ApoUo,*  5 

tinues  on  his  course  with  the  purpose  of  violating  the  blockade,  ^o^' 

or  with  the  expectation  of  its  being  raised,  and  the  intention  of 

waiting  at  some  other  port  for  that  event. 

Qn  a  (juestion  respecting  a  breach  of  the  blockade  of  Amster- 
dam dunng  the  time  of  its  being  blockaded  by  the  English,  in 
1798,  judgments  were  given  upon  the  same  facts  by  four  differ- 
CDt  courts.  The  Columbia  sailed  from  New  York  for  Amster- 
dam without  any  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  The  master  put 
into  Cruxhaven,  which  is  one  or  two  days  sail  from  Amsterdam, 
where  he  heard  of  the  blockade,  and  he  was  instructed  by  the 
consignees  of  the  car^o  at  Hamburgh  ^  to  proceed  to  Amster- 
dam, if  the  wind  should  be  such  as  to  keep  the  English  at  a 
distance.'  It  was  however  understood  at  Cruxhaven  *  to  be  the 
practice  of  British  cruisers  to  stop  vessels  bound  to  Amsterdam  , 
and  send  them  back  without  seizing  them,  and  only  to  seize  in 
case  of  a  second  attempt  to  enter.'  The  captain  accordingly 
sailed  for  Amsterdam,  with  the  expectation  of  only  being  order- 
ed back  if  he  should  meet  with  any  British  public  armed  ships ; 
but  his  vessel  was  seized.  The  eighteenth  article«of  the  treaty 
of  1794,  was  insisted  upon  in  justification  of  the  captain's  con- 
duct ;  which  article  provided,  ^  that  a  vessel,  sailing  for  a  port,  not 
knowing  the  same  to  be  blockaded,  may  be  turned  away,  but 
shall  not  be  detained  nor  her  cargo  confiscated,  unless,  after  no- 
tice, she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter.'  Sir  William  Scott  said, 
'  The  design  was  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  entering  whilst  the 
winds  kept  the  blockading  squadron  at  a  distance.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  blockade 
was  broken.  But  it  has  been  said  by  the  American  treaty  thtrt 
must  be  a  previous  warning ;  certainly,  where  vessels  sail  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  a  notice  is  necessary,  but  if  you  . 
can  affect  them  with  a  knowledge  of  that  fact,  a  warning  then 
becomes  an  idle  ceremony,  of  no  use  and  therefore  not  to  be 
required.'(a)  He  accordingly  condemned  the  vessel  and  cargo ; 
and  his  judgment  was  confirmed  on  appeal.(2)  (2)  The  Co- 

An  action  was  commenced  in  New  York  upon  a  policy,  by 
which  the  cargo  of  the  Columbia  ieas'  insurecl  and  warranted  ^  ' 
American.^  Justices  Radclifi*,  Kent,  and  Benson  concurred  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  and  thought  the  warranty  had 
not  been  complied  with,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  in 
conformity  to  their  opinion.  Chief  Justice  Lansing  dissentedi  ' 
upon  the  grounds  that  '  the  blockade  constituted  one  of  those 
risks  intended  to  be  insured  against  by  the  policy,  being  an 
event  calculated  to  defeat  the  voyage,  occurring  after  its  com- 


(a)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  put  the  same  cob- 
stroctioQ  upon  this  treaty.    4  Crancb,  200. 
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mencement  ;^  and  that  hj  the  eighteenth  article  of  the  treaty,  a 
vessel  that  sailed  from  the  United  States  -without  a  knowledge  of 
the  blockade  of  the  port  of  destination,  was  entitled  knowingly 
to  make  one  attempt  to  enter  the  port,  and  could  only  be  seized 
,  Voiv.  for  making  a  subsequent  attempt.(l)  The  judgment  given  by 
mt.  Int.  Co.  this  court  was  reversed  by  the  court  of  errors,  on  the  ground 
l8o!^*  ^^^^  captain,  as  the  juc^es  of  that  court  interpreted  the  evi- 
dence, sailed  for  Amsterdam,  not  with  the  intention  of  violating 
the  blockade,  but  for  the  purpose  of  entering,  if  the  blockade 
should  be  raised  before  his  arrival.  The  court  said,  '  The 
rule  adopted  by  the  admiralty  sentence  was  opposed  to  essential 
principles,  uncertain  in  its  application,  and  highly  vexatious  to 
2)  1  Cainei'  ncutrals.'(2)  The  judgment  of  this  court  seemed  to  proceed  in 
yas.  vii.  2  somc  mcasurc  upon  a  aiffercnt  view  of  the  facts ;  but  no  reasons 
are  given  which  seem  to  shake  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the 
t1o';ar?:'^oth/r  courts. 

Gravel,  3  The  captain  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Algiers,  with  liberty  to  touch 
Cainea,  226.  at  Cadiz,  had  notice,  at  sea,  several  days  sail  from  Cadiz,  of  the 
blockade  of  that  place.  He  however  proceeded  on  the  voyage, 
and  not  meeting  with  any  blockading  squadron  off  Cadiz  he  en- 
tered that  port.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  '  partial  blockade^ 
of  the  place  at  the  time,  or  a  blockade  which  was  not  very  re- 
gularly and  strictly  maintained.  In  a  policy  upon  the  cargo  the 
vessel  was  warranted  neutral,  and  it  was  held  that  the  warranty 
had  not  been  broken  by  any  violation  of  a  blockade.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  '  The  captain  is 
not  bound  to  inquire  or  wait  for  events,  and  see  ^whether  the 
blockade,  that  once  existed,  is  finally  raised;  or  whether  the 
blockading  squadron  still  retains  the  animus  reveriendu  The 
neutral  has  no  means  of  knowing  when  a  blockade  exists  in  con- 
templation of  law,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  blockade  in 
fact,  and  to  impose  that  knowledge  upon  him  at  his  peril,  would 
be  most  unreasonable.  The  only  practicable  rule  is,  that  there 
must  be  an  actually  existing  blockade,  to  render*  it  unlawful  for 
the  neutral  to  enter.  The  notice  that  the  captain  received  at 
sea  several  leagues  from  the  port,  and  some  days  before  the  en- 
try, amounted  to  nothing,  if  in  fact  there  was  no  blockade  of 

(3)  Wiiiiami  Cadiz  when  he  arrived  there.'(3) 

CiO^s^i  ^  British  government  had  given  its  cruisers  orders  '  not  to 

*  capture  vessels  bound  to  blockaded  ports,  unless  they  should 
have  been  previously  warned  not  to  enter  them,'  which  orders 
were  sent  to  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  publishe4  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  It  was  held  that '  while  these  or- 
ders continued  in  force,'  a  neutral  vessel  might  lawfully  sail  for 
a  blockaded  port,  knowing  it  to  be  'blockaded  ;  and  being  found 
sailing  towards  such  port,  would  not  constitute  ap  attempt  to 
break  the  blockade  until  she  should  be  warned  off.'  But  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  says, '  It  seems  a  reasonable  duty,  in  ordinary 

(4)  Maryl  Ini  ^®  make  inquiry  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  information  be 
Co.'t  W<>odij  attainable,  respecting  the  continuance  of  a  blockade  known  prc- 
6  Cranch,  45.  viously  to  exi3t.'(4)    Although  the  judges  in  some  instances 

lean  to  the  side  of  the  neutral,  and  in  others  to  that  of  the  bel- 
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ligerent,  jret  all  the  preceding  cases  concur  in  the  proposition, 
that  to  constitute  a  breach  of  blockade,  there  must  be  an  inten- 
tion to  break  it,  and  some  act  done  towards  putting  the  intention 
bto  execution.  But  in  respect  to  the  acts  of  a  neutral  which 
are  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  his  intention  to  violate  a  block- 
ade, and  a  sufficient  execution  of  the  purpose  to  constitute  a 
breach  of  the  blockade,  there  appears  to  be,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  some  diversity  of  opinion. 

Lingermg  near  a  blockaded  port,  as  well  as  continuing  on  the  Lingering 
course  towards  it,  after  notification,  where  it  shows  an  intention  near  a  block- 
to  enter  the  port,  is  a  breach  of  the  blockade.(l) 

In  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  New  York  on  a  warranty  TJeEU- 
of  American  property,  Judge  Benson  intimated  that '  it  was  the  i*Edw!i98* 
duty  of  the  assured  to  defend  the  goods  against  condemnation  in  The  Arthur,* i 
the  court  of  the  captor.^S)    But  he  does  not  say  that  neglecting  Edw.  202. 
to  do  this  will  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  warranty.    In  a  subsequent  Neglecting  to 
case  on  a  similar  warranty,  Judge  Yates,  in  riving  the  opinion 
of  the  same  court,  said, '  The  assured  is  not  obliged  to  put  in  a  S^JtSi^ 
claim ;  nor  can  the  clause  warranting  the  cargo  to  be  neutral  case  of  cap- 
property,  create  this  duty .'(3)   But  some  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  captain,  by  whom  the  claim  must  have  (2)  Vandcn- 
bcen  made,  was,  in  consequence  of  an  abandonment,  the  agent  ^^7^]  ^'  p 
of  the  insurers  and  not  of  the  assured.    But  supposing  the  cap-  zTohoM^'c^' 
tain  to  be  the  agent  of  the  assured  at  the  time  of  his  neglecting  I68. 
to  claim  in  such  case,  still  the  court  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  (3)  Gardere 
his  neglecting  to  make  the  claim  would  not  affect  the  warranty,  Co^^Johni 
but  would  receive  the  same  construction  as  if  there  had  been  526.  ^ 
no  warranty ;  the  assured  would  lose  his  right  of  demanding  in- 
demnity from  the  insurers  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  his  own 
negligence  or  that  of  his  agent. 


Section  9.    Particular  Warranties  and  Conditions. 

A  number  of  cases  have  arisen  on  the  construction  of  policies  i^^fuj 
on  '  all  lawful  goods,'  the  question  being  whether  this  is  a  war- 
ranty that  the  goods  are  not  contraband  of  war. 

In  a  case  on  this  subject,  a  policy  was  made  '  upon  all  kinds 
of  lawful  goods  on  board  the  brig  Hannah,  from  New  York  to 
Havana.'   The  cargo  consisted,  among  other  things,  of  Russia 
duck,  cordage,  ratlines  and  twine,  which  were  condemned  in  a 
British  court  of  vice-admiralty  as  contraband.    Upon  this  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Kent  said,  '  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  contraband 
goods  were  lawful  goods,  and  that  whatever  is  not  prohibited  to 
be  exported  by  the  positive  laws  of  this  country  is  lawful.  The 
law  of  nations  does  not  declare  the  trade  in  contraband  goods  to 
be  unlawful.    It  only  authorizes  the  seizure  of  the  contraband 
articles  by  the  belligerent  powers.   A  neutral  nation  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  war,  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  abandon 
or  abridge  its  trade,  and  yet  the  powers  at  war  have  a  right  to 
seize  and  confiscate  the  contraband  goods,  and  this  they  may  do 

SO 
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(1)  V.  Supr. 
120. 

(2)  Skidmore 
V,  Desdoity, 
2  Johni.  Can 
77 ;  Richard- 
ion  V.  Maine 
F.  &  M.  Im. 
Co.  6  Mass. 
Rep.  102. 

Warranty 
that  the  ship 
shall  hare  no 
contraband 
goods  on 
board. 


(3)  Vander- 
Toort  V. 
Smith,  2 
Caines,  155* 

Warranty 
that  the  ship 
was  well  on  a 
certain  day. 

(4)  Black- 
hurst  V.  Cock- 
ell,  3  T.  R. 
360. 

If  the  ship 
shall  be  con- 
demned upon 
a  regular  sur- 
vey, as  un- 
sound, the  in- 
surers not  to 
be  liable. 


(5)  Haffr. 
Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
8  Johns.  1G3. 


(6)  Watson 
V.  Ins.  Co. 
of  N.  A.  Con- 
dy's  Marsh. 
159.  n. 
Wharton^s 
Dig.  p.  326.  n. 
82. 


from  the  Tprinciple  of  self-defence.  The  right  of  the  hostile 
power  to  seize,  does  not  destroy  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  tran- 
sport. These  are  rights  which  may  at  times  reciprocally  clash 
and  injure  each  other.(l)  But  this  collision  is  the  effect  of  in- 
evitable necessity.  The  trade  of  a  neutral  in  articles  contra- 
band of  war,  is  therefore  a  lawful  trade,  though  a  trade  from  ne- 
cessity subject  to  inconvenience  and  loss.'(a)  The  same  opinion 
has  been  given  in  other  cases.(2) 

Describing  the  goods  in  the  policy  as  '  lawful,'  or  warranting 
them  to  be  so,  has,  therefore,  according  to  this  opinion,  no  effect 
whatever ;  for  if  the  exportation  of  the  goods  were  prohibited 
by  the  positive  laws  of  the  country,  the  policy  would  be  void, 
though  it  contained  no  provision  in  this  particular. 

A  policy  being  made  in  1801,  on  goods  from  New  York  to 
Brazil,  with  a  warranty '  that  the  vessel  should  have  no  contra- 
band goods  on  board,'  the  warranty  was  '  understood  to  relate  to 
goods  contraband  of  war^  and  not  as  against  the  laws  of  Portu- 
gal, for  it  was  well  understood  between  the  parties  that  the  voy- 
age insured  was  a  forced  and  illicit  trade,  contrary  to  such 
laws.'(3) 

A  ship  was  insured  lost  or  not  lost, '  wafrauted  well  on  the  9th 
of  December,  1784,'  on  which  day  the  policy  was  subscribed 
between  one  and  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  the  ship  had  been 
lost  about  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the  same  day.  The  warranty 
was  held  to  have  been  complied  with.  Lord  Kenyon  said, '  We 
are  all  of  opinion  that  if  the  ship  were  well  at  any  time  of  that 
day,  it  is  suflScient.'(4) 

Where  it  was  stipulated  that '  if  the  vessel  upon  a  regular  sur- 
vey should  be  declared  unseaworthy,  by  reason  of  oeing  un- 
sound or  rotten,  the  insurers  should  not  be  bound  to  pay  their 
subscriptions  ;'  and  after  a  performance  of  part  of  the  voyage, 
the  vessel  was  surveyed,  and  the  survey  stated  that  the  vessel 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  intended  voyage,  for  rottenness  anci  other 
causes^  and  was  not  worth  repairing,  it  was  held  that  the  assured 
should  recover,  because  the  unseaworthiness  was  not  stated  in 
the  survey  to  arise  solely  from  the  circumstance  of  the  vessel's 
being  rotten  and  unsound.(5) 

Mr.  Justice  Washington  was  of  opinion  that  the  assured  might 
recover  a  loss  notwithstanding  this  clause,  where  the  survey 
stated  that '  many  of  the  timbers  were  unsound  and  rotten,  and 
that  in  the  shattered  and  strained  situation  of  the  vessel,  and 
from  want  of  proper  docks,  the  repairs  would  cost  more  than 
the  vessel  was  worth ;'  for  the  report  of  the  surveyors  did  not 
recommend  a  sale  solely  on  account  of  the  vessel's  being  rotten, 
but  because  some  of  her  timbers  were  so,  and  also  for  other 
reasons.(6) 

(a)  Seton  v.  Low,  1  Johns.  Cas.  1.  In  consequence  of  the  deci- 
sion in  this  case,  a  clause  was  added  to  the  New  York  policies  war- 
ranting the  property  ^  free  from  charge,  damage  or  loss,  which  might 
arise  in  consequence  of  seizure  or  detention  on  account  of  illicit  or 
prohibited  trade,  or  trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war.'  1  Johns. 
Cas.  15.  n. 
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To  discharge  the  insurers  under  this  clause,  Chief  Justice  (i)Ainroydt. 
Tilghman  says,  *  the  unsoundness  or  rottenness  must  be  the  sole  JJ^'*"^^?*' 
cause  of  condemnation.'(1)   Accordingly,  in  a  case  of  the  con-  3^^^  gJ^J  ^j. 
dempation  of  the  ship,  upon  a  report  of  surveyors  that  the  prin-  so  Mar.  Im. 
cipal  parts  of  the  vessel,  enumerating  them,  were  decayed,  there  Co.  of  Alex, 
being  no  other  reason  assigned  for  condemning  her,  the  insurers  ^'^^'^^^^3^ 
were  held  to  be  discharged  under  this  condition.(2)  (a^teinmeti 

It  being  stated  in  the  report  of  the  surveyors  that  the  ship  r.  U.  S.  Ins. 

was  *  in  a  leaky  state,  and  in  a  very  decayed  condition,'  Johnson  Co.  2  Scrg.  & 

J.  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  If  the  vessel  be  declared  2^^- 

unseaworthy  for  any  additional  cause,  besides  being  unsound  or 

rotten,  the  uefeasance  will  not  avail  the  insurers.    Here,  decay 

is  exhibited,  exclusively,  as  the  mortal  disease ;  every  thing  else  (3)  Dorr  v. 

is  either  inducement  or  consequence.    The  sprineine  a  leak  was        JR?'  , 
Til.   J         i     Aj*L-  Co.  7  Wheat, 

a  consequence  of  the  decay.'    And  the  insurers  w^ere  held  to  be  531. 

discharged  under  this  condition.(3) 

In  respect  to  \vhat  constitutes  a  regular  survey^  the  court  con-  Whatisaref- 
sidered  one  to  be  such  for  two  reasons,  because  it  was  procured    ^  turvej, 
by  the  agents  of  the  assured,  who  was  answerable  for  the  irreg-  (4)  Dorrr. 
ularity,  if  any ;  and  also  because  it  was  made  under  the  order 
of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding.(4)  ' 

Where  the  assured  stipulated  in  case  of  capture  '  to  claim  the 
property  as  Spanish,'  the  vessel  was  captured  by  the  English  J^ciaim^e 
ana  the  property  condemned  in  Bermuda,  no  claim  beine  made  property  aa 
for  it  as  Spanish.    The  assured  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  nis  be-  Spanieh. 
ing  discharged  from  this  stipulation,  that  it  was  void,  as  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude  and  false  swearing,  the  property  being  in 
fact  American,  and  understood  to  be  so  by  the  parties.  Chief 
Justice  Parker  eave  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  this  stipulation 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  contract,  and  if  it  was  illegal,  the  (5)  Coolidge 
whole  contract  was  void ;  but  that  it  was  not  necessarily  illee:al,  J-  ^la^,  15. 
for  it  did  not  appear  that  the  property  might  not  be  claimed  as  ^^g?  ^* 
Spanish  without  false  swearing.(5) 

An  insurance  was  made  on  goods  from  the  United  States  to  The  assured 
Havana,  and  it  was  stipulated  as  follows ;  '  in  case  of  capture  ^  claim  as 
the  assured  agree  to  claim  as  Spanish  property  and  prosecute  ^rty'wi^Uo 
the  same  until  condemnation  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  prosecute  the 
or  acquittal,  and  the  assurers  agree  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  claim  by  ap- 
thereof  according  to  their  respective  interests.'   The  vessel  put  P®^*' 
into  Bermuda  in  distress,  where  she  was  seized,  and  the  pro-  ^ 
perty  insured  was  condemned.    The  assured  made  no  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Bermuda  court  to  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  in  excuse  of  which  they  said  the  underwriters  were 
to  advance  the  funds  for  prosecuting  the  appeal,  which  they  re-  Thatcher 
fused  to  do.    The  court  said,  '  there  was  no  doubt  on  the  con-  «.  Bellows,  13 
struction  of  the  agreement.    The  underwriters  were  to  con-  Mass.  Rep. 
tribute  to  the  expense,  but  the  expense  was  first  to  be  incurred, 
or  at  least  the  foundation  of  it  laid  by  an  actual  c]aim.'(6)         xhe  policy  to 

A  policy  was  made  on  a  vessel  and  cargo  in  Boston,  on  the  be  cancelled 
31st  of  January,  1810,  with  an  agreement  in  the  policy  that  P,^^'' 
*  should  this  vessel  and  cargo  be  insured  in  England,  this  policy  insured  in 
is  to  be  cancelled,  on  the  assured's  producing  a  copy  of  the  England. 
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(1)  Davis  V, 
Boardman,  18 
Mass.  Rep. 
80. 

Orders  to  be 
giyen  that 
the  captain 
shall  not 
cruise. 

(2)  Ogden  v. 
Ash,  Dal. 
*162. 


(3)  Bulkley 
t?.  Derby 
Fishing  Co.  1 
Connect. 
Rep.  571. 

On  goods 
from  the  lad- 
ing thereof  on 
board. 

(4)  Spitta  V. 
Woodman,  2 
Taunt  416 ; 
S.  C.  16  East, 
188.  n. ;  Non- 
nen  v.  Reid, 
and  same  v. 
KetUewell,  • 
16  East,  176. 

Certificate  of 
the  minister 
and  church 
wardens. 


policy  or  the  original.'  The  vessel  only  was  insured  in  England, 
and  the  assured  contended  that  the  policy  made  in  Boston  was 
in  full  force,  as  he  had  not  produced  a  copy  of  that  made  in 
England.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said,  ^  We  are  entirely  satisfied  mat  the  insurance,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  ship,  is  annulled  by  the  memorandum  and  the  events 
which  have  occurred,  and  the  insurance  on  the  cargo  is  effectu- 
al, and  the  contract  in  that  respect  in  full  force,'  on  the  ground 
that  the  intention  of  the  parties,  apparent  on  the  instrument,  was 
to  cover  what  might  not  be  insured  in  £ngland.(l) 

The  assured  stipulated  that  ^  orders  should  be  given  that  the 
ship  should  not  cruise.'  Though  the  general  intention  of  the 
owners,  collected  from  their  instructions  to  the  captain,  was  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  they  did  not  mean  to  give  nim  liberty  to 
cruise,  yet  because  they  had  neglected  to  give  him  *  positive  or- 
ders not  to  cruise,'  the  policy  was  held  to  be  void  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  stipulation.(2) 

During  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, there  were  some  instances  of  warranties  that  the  ship 
should  be  furnished  with  documents  from  the  enemy.  It  was 
held  in  Connecticut  that  a  warranty  that  ^  the  ship  should  be  fur^ 
nished  with  a  passport  in  the  usual  form  from  admiral  Sawyer,' 
who  was  at  the  time  the  commander  of  the  naval  force  of  the  ene- 
my on  the  coast,  was  not  complied  with  unless  the  license  ^  pur- 

E}rted  to  be  a  protection  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  for  the  voyage.' 
ut  a  majority  of  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  where  the  car- 
go consisted  principally  of  flour,  but  there  was  some  beef,  pork 
and  candles  on  board,  a  license  for  *  flour  and  other  dry  provi- 
sions' would  be  a  fulfilment  of  this  warranty,  provided  it  was 
the  only  form  of  license  from  admiral  Sawyer,  and  understood 
by  merchants  to  be  the  only  one  reauired.  Two  of  the  judges, 
out  of  eight,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  warranty  was  not  com- 
plied with,  because  a  part  of  the  cargo,  consisting  of  wet  provi- 
sions, was  unprotected  by  the  license.(3) 

In  some  cases  courts  have  appeared  to  construe  an  insurance 
upon  goods  ^  from  the  lading  tnereof  on  board  the  vessel,'  at  a 
certain  place,  to  be  a  warranty  or  condition  that  the  goods  shall 
be  loaded  on  board  at  the  place  named.  When  speaking  of  this 
provision  of  the  policy  as  having  the  character  of  a  particular 
stipulation  or  warranty,  and  not  of  a  mere  fact  from  which  to  date 
the  commencement  of  the  risk,  courts  seem  to  have  considered 
the  object  of  it  to  be  the  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  goods,  so 
as  to  secure  the  underwriter  from  liability  for  previous  losses.(4) 
But  this  clause  has  most  frequently  been  considered  as  merely  a 
part  of  the  description  of  the  risk. 

Where  the  printed  proposals  of  the  insurance  ofiice  at  which 
a  policy  against  fire  was  underwritten,  made  it  a  condition  on 
which  the  payment  of  all  losses  should  depend,  that  the  assured 
should  produce  a  certificate  of  the  minister  and  church  wardens 
of  the  parish,  relating  to  his  character  and  circumstances,  and  of 
their  belief  that  he  had  really,  and  by  misfortune,  sustained  the 
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loss  for  which  indemnity  was  claimed ;  it  was  held  that  such  ft: 
certificate  must  be  produced  in  order  to  entitle  the  assured  to 
recovier,  and  that  no  equivalent  proof  would  answer.  There 
wa3y  however,  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  different- 
judges  on  this  subject.   Where  it  appeared  that  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  wrongfully  and  unjustly  withheld  the  certificate, 
Eyre  Chief  Justice,  and  Buller  and  Rook  Justices,  thought  that 
the  production  of  the  certificate  could  not  be  insisted  upon. 
They  said  that  the  policy,  being  a  commercial  contract,  was  to 
be  construed  liberally,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  loss 
had  been  fairly  incurred ;  if  it  had,  the  refusal  of  the  minister 
and  church  wardens  was  without  good  cause,  and  therefore  the 
assured  were  ^titled  to  recover.(l)   But  a  diiBTerent  opinion  was  0)  Wood 
entertained  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench.   Lord  Kenyon  said,  wif 
*  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the    '  ' 
certificate  should  precede  payment.   If  there  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  do  an  impossible  thing,  the  obligation  becomes  sin- 
gle ;  but  however  improbable  the  thing  may  be,  it  must  be  com- 
plied with,  or  the  right  which  was  to  attach  on  its  being  per-  (J)  Wonley 
formed,  does  not  exist.'(2)  ^  ^^10^ 


CHAPTER  X. 


WHAT  RISKS  MAY  BE  INSURED  AGAINST. 


X  H£  risks  in  insurance  are  the  causes  of  loss  against  which 
the  policy  is  intended  to  indemnify  the  assured.  It  has  already 
a^qpeared  that,  in  general,  persons  may  be  insured  against  any 
event,  by  the  happening  of  which  they  might  sustain  a  pecuniary 
damage.  But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  same  principles  that  have  been  stated  respecting 
insurable  interest.  A  contract  of  indemnity  against  any  risk 
is  void,  if  incurring  the  risk,  or  permitting  indemnity  against  lUegal  riski. 
it,  be  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  or  obvious  policy  of 
the  laws,  or  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  persons  not 
parties  to  the  contract.  A  person  cannot  be  insured  against 
the  k>ss  which  he  may  incur  by  violating  the  law.  '  It  is  ah 
illegal  insurance  to  insure  against  the  consequences  of  wrongful  (3)  Anon.  5 
actS.'(3).  Taont  606. 

But  a  person  may  be  insured  against  the  consequences  of  vio-  Violation  of 
lating  the  regulations  of  trade  and  the  municipal  laws  of  a  fo- 
reign  state.(4)   If  the  vessel  or  cargo  be  seized  and  condemned 
in  a  foreign  country,  for  violating  their  revenue  laws,  the  insurers 
will  be  liable  to  pay  this  loss,  provided  it  appears  by  the  policy, 
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The  assured 
may  be  prcn 
tected  agaiiut 
the  foreign 
adminiitra- 
tlon  of  the 
law  of  na- 
tions. 

(1)  Valint.2. 
p.  130,  the 
court  says, 
that  to  trade 
in  foreign 
countries  in 
violation  of 
their  laws,  is 
regarded  as 
an  ingenious 
and  laudable 
species  of  ad- 
dress. 

One  cannot 
be  insured 
against  the 
consequences  x 
of  his  own 
misconduct. 

(S)  Goix  r. 
Knox,  1 
Johns.  Cas. 
340. 

(3)  Earl  t. 
Shaw,  1 
Johns.  Cas. 
317.  See 
Poth.  n.  65. 

(4)  Simeon  v. 
Bazett,  2  M. 
Sl  S.  94. 


5)  Anon.  5 
^aunt.  605. 


and  the  course  of  trade,  that  this  was  one  of  the  risks  contem- 
plated by  the  parties,(l) 

A  valid  contract  may  also  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  indemni- 
fying the  assured  against  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  nations 
by  a  foreign  tribunal.  It  has  at  times  been  a  common  practice,  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  insert  a  provision  in  a  policy 
containing  a  warranty  of  neutral  property,  that  proof  of  the  pro- 
perty's being  neutral  should  be  '  maae  only  in  the  United  States.' 
The  construction  put  upon  this  provision  was,  that  the  parties  to  the  • 
policy  should  not  be  affected  by  any  judgment  given  by  a  foreign 
tribunal  respecting  the  neutral  character  of  the  property,  but 
the  question  should  still  be  left  open  to  be  considered  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  assured  was  by  this  agree* 
ment  protected  against  a  judgment  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  which 
should  be  considered  erroneous  by  the  American  tribunals.  And 
no  question  has  ever  been  made  as  to  the  legality  and  validity  of 
9uch  an  agreement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  expressly 
sanctioned  and  acted  upon  in  many  cases,  by  the  same  courts 
which  held  that,  without  such  an  agreement,  the  judgment  of  the 
foreign  court  would  be  conclusive. 

A  person  cannot  protect  Himself  by  insurance  against  the  loss 
occasioned  by  his  own  fraudulent  acts  and  misconduct.  A  po- 
licy being  made  against  '  all  risks,'  the  court  said  it  applied  *  to 
all  losses,  except  such  as  arise  from  the  fraud  of  the  assured. 
This  limitation  is  necessary  and  proper,  for  it  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed that  the  plaintiff*  was  to  be  insured  against  his  own  fraudulent 
acts.'(2)  '  If  the  assured  is  guilty  of  fraud  or  culpable  neglect, 
his  conduct  ought  not  to  affect  the  insurer,  and  the  loss  in  conse- 
.  auence  will  be  his  own.'(3)  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  in  one  case 
tnat  an  insurance  even  against  the  assured's  own  acts  might  be 
good,  if  the  underwriter  was  disposed  to  enter  into  so  hazardous 
a  risk.(4)  But  this  proposition  ought  certainly  to  be  limited  to 
the  mistakes,  or  at  most  to  the  negligence  of  the  assured ;  since 
an  agreement  by  one  party  to  indemnify  another  against  losses 
voluntarily  incurred,  seems  to  be  so  obviously  opposed  to  the  ge- 
neral interest  of  a  community,  that  it  could  hardly  be  enforced 
by  any  legal  tribunal.  And.  there  is  the  same  objection,  in  a 
smaller  degree,  against  sustaining  a  contract  to  indemnify  a  man 
against  the  consequences  of  his  own  negligence.  By  such  an 
agreement  one  man  would  consent  to  put  himself  wholly  in  the 
power  of  another,  and  it  could  operate  only  to  the  injury  of  the 
parties,  and  of  the  community  of  which  they  were  members. 

It  was  made  a  question  whether  the  members  of  a  mutual 
insurance  company  could  bind  themselves  to  indemnify  each 
other  for  the  loss  that  any  one  might  incur  by  his  own  vessel's 
running  down  another.  The  court  said,  the  assured  are  also 
*  insurers,  and  are  as  much  interested  to  extend  the  principle  of 
loss  as  to  restrain  it  ;'(5)  and  the  insurance  against  this  risK  was 
accordingly  held  to  be  valid.  But  the  court  intimates  by  eiving 
this  reason,  that  if  the  contract  necessarily  made  it  for  tne  in- 
terest of  the  assured  to  incur  damage,  it  would  for  this  cause 
be  void. 
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Upon  the  principle  that  a  man  cannot  effectually  contract  to 
be  indemnified  against  the  consequences  of  his  own  misconduct, 
or  the  losses  and  damage  which  he  may  voluntarily  incur,  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  he  may  be  indemnified  against  the 
acts  of  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  subject.  1  his  ques- 
tion was  first  raised  in  a  case  where  both  contracting  parties 
were  subjects  of  the  same  government.  A  vessel  insured,  was 
seized  by  government  and  converted  into  a  fire-ship.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  insurers  were  lia- 
ble, but  the  case  being  referred,  the  point  was  not  decided.(l)  (i)  Anon.  2 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  that  where  the  assured  was  a  British  y  K'^'  * 
subject,  he  might  recover  against  a  British  underwriter  for  a  loss  340/  ^* 
sustained  by  an  act  of  their  own  government;  ^that  being  to-  (2)'pageir. 
tally  different  fix)m  the  case  of  a  foreign  assured ;  for  amongst  Thompson, 
our  own  subjects,  whether  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  sustain  the 
loss,  it  cannot  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  country.'(2)   The  Be<lford*iSr«j! 
same  principle  is  adopted  in  the  United  States.(3)  Ins.  Co.  10 

In  the  case  of  a  policy  on  an  American  ship  from  New  York  ^^/^fPr 
to  Wilmington,  N.  Carolina,  and  thence  to  Dublin,  which  sailed  ^  Oo!°of 
on  the  voyage  to  Wilmington,  but  was  detained  by  an  embargo  p«nn.Condy'i 
before  she  got  to  sea  from  that  place;  Chief  Justice  Kent,  giving  Marsh.  608.  n. 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  It  is  a  very  forced  argument  to 
liken  this  case  to  a  contract  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  perform 
an  illegal  voyage.   The  voyage  commenced  before  the  law  ex- 
isted.   It  is  not  the  object  of  the  policy  to  violate  any  law.  It 
was  an  indemnity  against  arrests  and  detentions,  not  a  resistance 
of  them.   Where  both  parties  belong  to  the  same  government, 
the  act  of  the  government  is  as  much  the  act  of  one  party  as 
of  the  other,  and  each  ought  to  be  equally  estopped  from  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  olher.'(4)  (4)M'Bridc 

But  it  has  been  held  in  some  cas^s  that  a  foreign  assured  is  Jjo,  5 
not  indemnified  under  a  policy  in  the  common  form,  against  the  299.  See  alU 
acts  of  his  own  government,  although  those  acts  are  arrests  and  Walden  r. 
restraints,  which  are  expressly  included  among  the  risks  assumed  ^^^^'j^^^ 
by  the  underwriters.   Some  Americans,  being  neutrals,  shipped  210 .  Orden 
property  for  a  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool,  which  r.  New  York 
was  insured  in  England  on  account  of  the  shippers.    A  vessel  p"*"?:  J"'" 
belonging  to  the  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  was  insured  ^  * 

there  at  about  the  same  time.    After  the  risks  had  commenced 
under  these  policies,  the  vessel  and  cargoes  insured,  were  detain- 
ed in  the  American  ports  by  the  embargo  of  1807.    Losses  be- 
ing claimed  on  this  account.  Lord  EUenborough,  who  gave  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  In  all  questions  arising  between  the 
subjects  of  different  states,  each  is  a  party  to  the  public  author- 
itative acts  of  his  own  government ;  and  on  that  account,  a  fo- 
reign subject  is  as  much  incapacitated  from  making  the  conse-  W  Conway 
quences  of  an  act  of  his  own  state,  the  foundation  of  a  claim  10  £ji][J^*^3j . 
against  a  British  subject,  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  as  he  would  Mune  v.  * 
be  if  such  an  act  had  been  done  immediately  and  individually  Forbes,  10 
by  such  foreign  subject  himself.'(5)  ^  • 

But  in  a  later  case  the  opinion  of  the  same  court,  piven  by  the  shedden^  to 
same  judge,  does  not  connrm  this  doctrine.   A  ship  and  cargo  East,  640. 
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(1)  Simeon  v. 
Baxett,2  M. 
&  S.  94. 


^18 


5  Johni. 


18. 

An  insurer 
cannot  bind 
himself  to  in- 
demnify a  fo- 
reigner a- 
gainst  the  hos- 
tile acts  of  the 
insurer^s  go- 
remment. 

(3)  ThcUus- 
•on  V.  Fergoi- 
■OQ,  Doug. 
361 ;  Eden  v. 
Parkinson, 
Doug.  732. 
U)  Supr.  29. 
«  8eq. 


(5)  Eden  v. 
Parkinson, 
Doug.  732. 

(6)  Thellus- 
■on  V.  Fergus- 
ton,  Supr. 
See  also  Plan- 
tamour  r. 
Staples,  1.  T. 
R.  611.  n. 

(7)  Gambia 
V.  Le  Messu- 
rier,  4  East, 
407. 


belonging  to  Prussian  subjects,  residing  at  Colberg,  bein^  insur- 
ed in  England,  were  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, under  the  Berlin  decree.  The  insurers  in  defence 
against  a  claim  for  the  loss,  assumed  the  ground  upon  which  the 
court  had  decided  the  above  cases.  Lord  Ellenoorough  said. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  insurance  upon  an  American  ship, 
against  an  American  embargo,  might  be  good ;  for  not  only  an  in- 
surance against  the  acts  of  the  assured's  own  government,  but 
even  against  his  own  acts,  might  be  good,  if  the  underwriter  was 
disposed  to  enter  into  so  hazardous  a  risk.'  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  underwriters  in  the  above  cases  did  not  intend  to  insure 
against  the  acts  of  the  American  government.  '  As  the  perils 
occasioned  by  the  acts  of  the  party's  own  government  are  held 
to  be  excluded,  on  the  reason  of  the  thing,  so  they  may  be  held 
to  be  included  whenever  the  reason  of  the  thing  requires  it.' 
And  judgment  was  dven  for  the  assured.(])  But  it  is  not  said 
that  there  was  anjr  difference  between  the  policies,  or  any  other 
circumstance  to  distinguish  the  cases  ;  the  latter  decision,  there- 
fore, seems  to  overrule  the  former.  Chief  Justice  Kent  says,  of 
this  supposition  that  the  act  of  the  government  is  that  of  its  sub- 
jects, tnat  the  argument  drawn  from  it  is  '  too  fanciful'  to  be  en- 
titled to  any  weight.(2) 

It  has  been  held  that  a  foreigner  cannot  be  indemnified  for  the 
hostile  acts  of  the  government  of  which  the  insurer  is  a  subject. 
A  different  opinion  was  acted  upon  in  Lord  Mansfield's  time,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  then  an  alien  enemy  recovered  in  some  in- 
stances of  British  underwriters  for  losses  by  British  captures.(3) 
But  such  a  claim,  could  not  now  be  enforced,  and  it  was  ne- 
ver fully  and  distinctly  recognised  to  be  legal.(4)  A  neutral 
assured,  however,  stands  on  a  different  footing,  there  being  no  le- 
gal objection  to  his  claim,  on  account  of  his  national  character. 
Accordingly,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  assured  under  these 
circumstances  have  recovered.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  pro- 
perty was  neutral  at  the  time  when  the  policy  was  made,  but 
was  captured  afterwards  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
by  the  government  of  the  insurers,  against  the  nation  to  which 
the  assured  belonged.  One  of  the  cases  above  cited  is  of  this 
description.  Dutch  property  was  insured  in  England,  and,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  risk,  was  captured  by  the  British,  after 
a  declaration  of  war.(5)  In  another  case,  French  property  was 
insured  in  England,  and  war  being  declared,  the  property  was 
captured  by  the  British,  and  the  Toss  recovered  of  tne  British 
underwriters.(6)  These  cases  have  been  overruled,  and  the  as- 
sured in  like  circumstances  could  not  now  recover;  the  objec- 
tion would  not  merely  lie  against  them  personally,  as  alien  ene- 
mies, during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  would  go  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  claim ;  it  being  now  held  that  a  foreigner  cannot  be 
indemnified  for  a  loss  by  a  hostile  act  of  the  government  of  which 
the  insurer  is  a  subject.(7)  It  is  so  held  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple on  which  insurance  of  enemy's  property  is  void,  since  to 
allow  the  insurance  to  be  eficctual  in  such  case,  would,  says 
Lord  EUenborough,  be  ^  directly  and  obviously  against  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  state,  having  an  immediate  tendency  to  render  in- 
effectual all  offensive  operations  by  sea.Xl)  0)  Kellnerv. 

Thus  it  was  held  that  British  msurers  of  a  vessel  that  was  J^^^^^'^g'^^'^' 
detained  by  a  British  embargo  upon  all  Swedish  vessels,  were  This 'wise  U 
not  liable  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  this  detention,  the  embargo  commented 
being  of  a  hostile  character.    Lord  Alvanley,  and  the  other 
judges,  were  of  opinion  that  the  insurers  could  not  legally  be 
bound  to  pay  such  a  loss.(2)  (2)  Touteng 

But  thougn  the  general  words  of  the  policy  include  this  risk,  r.  Hubbard,  5 
or  it  be  particular^  insured  against,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  ?3n^^[^^* 
the  special  objects  of  indemnity  in  the  contract,  yet  it  was  inti-  co^e^ 
mated  by  Lord  EUenborough  that  the  contract  might  not,  for  i  M.icslst. 
this  cause,  be  void,  but  might  be  valid  in  regard  to  the  other 
risks,  assumed  by  the  undennTiters.(3)  t^^  ^W^S 

But  a  neutral  may  be  insured  against  any  act  of  the  govern-  cittd.  * 
ment  of  the  insurer,  which  is  not  of  a  hostile  nature.    An  Ame-  . 
rican  ship,  the  Hannah,  was  insured  in  England,  on  a  voyage  mayiSilite- 
from  New  York  to  Havre,  in  the  course  of  which  she  was  ar-  mi/  to  indoi- 
rested  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  carried  into  Bristol,  to  ascertain  ^^J  a  fowign- 
whether  she  had  French  property  on  board ;  there  being  a  ^Jj^'^J^JJJ^  the 
war  at  the  time  between  England  and  France.    The  loss  occa-  hostUe  acts  of 
sioned  by  this  detention  was  claimed  of  the  underwriters,  who  the  insurer^i 
objected  that  they  could  not  bind  themselves  to  indemnify  a  gov«niment 
neutral  for  losses  consequent  upon  this  detention  by  their  own 
government.    Lord  Ellenborough  said,  in  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  that  an  '  American  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  com- 
merce with  France,  and  to  be  the  carrier  of  goods  for  French 
subjects.    The  indemnity  sought  in  this  case,  is  not  an  indemnity 
to  an  enemy,  or  to  a  neutral  forfeiting  his  neutrality  by  an  act      ^^^^t « 
hostilely  done  by  him  against  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  but  niake^/^*' 
an  indemnity  to  a  neutral,  as  such,  against  the  consequences  of  East,  2^3. 
of  an  act  innocently  and  allowably  done  by  him  in  the  exercise  S«e  Vis 
of  his  own  neutral  rights,  and  as  innocently  and  allowably,  to  a  ^[/'s  Ero' 
certain  degree,  controlled  and  interrupted  on  our  part,  in  the  134  •  Kellner 
exercise  of  our  rights  as  belligerents.'   And  on  this  ground  that  t».  Le  Mesu- 
the  detention  was  not  of  a  hostile  character,  judgment  was  given  ^ 
in  favour  of  the  assured.(4) 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  VOYAGE  AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  RISK. 

Section  1.        what  Time  or  Place  Ac  Risk  begins. 

Since  the  underwriters  are  liable  only  for  losses  arising  from  The  risks 
the  perils  insured  against,  and  within  the  tfme  fcr  which  the  risk  f^^^^^' 
IS  to  continue;  it  isrequisite  that  the  policy  should  specify  what  ^^d. 
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risks  the  insurers  assume,  when  those  risks  commence,  and  for 
what  period  they  are  to  continue,  or  by  what  event  they  arc  to  be 
terminated* 

Some  marine  ordinances  contain  regulations  in  regard  to  the 

(1)  Code  dt  ^D^^  when  the  risk  on  the  ship  or  goods  shall  begin  and  end.(l) 
Com.  1. 2.  t.  But  there  is  no  positive  regulation  by  law  on  this  subject  in 
10.  n.  162.     Great  Britain  or  the  United  States ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 

such  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Justice  Sewall  says, '  The  risk  is  to  be  described  with 
suitable  and  convenient  certainty.  When  the  insurance  is  for  a 
term  of  time,  the  termini  are  the  day  and  hour  when  the  insu- 
rance commences  and  terminates.  When  the  insurance  is  on 
a  particular  voyage,  there  is  generally  no  reference  to  any  time. 
The  termini  are  the  places  from  and  to  which  the  vessel  is  bound. 
These  are  to  be  expressed  in  the  policy,  and  if  left  in  uncer- 
tainty by  any  omission  or  blank,  and  when  either  appears  to 

(2)  Manlj  r.  "^^^e  been  mistakenly  or  untruly  stated,  the  policy  is  void.'(2) 

Unit  M.  &  F.     Molloy  says,  if  a  ship  be  insured  '  from  London  to  the 

Ins.  Co.  9  risk  will  not  attach  for  want  of  a  sufficient  description.(3)  But 
Mass.  Rep.     courts  do  not  require  a  very  minute  accuracy  in  the  description 

(3)  b.  2.  c.  7.  of  the  risk ;  and  it  is,  in  general,  sufficient  if  the  intention  of  the 
14.  parties,  in  respect  to  the  commencement  and  ending  of  the  risk, 

can  be  satisiactorily  gathered  from  the  policy,  and  any  inci- 
dental eiTor  or  inconsistency,  in  immaterial  circumstances,  will 
not  defeat  the  contract. 

A  policy  was  made  on  a  ship, '  to,  at,  and  from,  one  or  more 
ports  on  the  globe,  for  one  year,  commencing  the  risk  at  Barba- 
does  on  the  7  th  of  December,  1810,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  to 
continue  till  the  vessel  should  be  arrived  and  moored  at  anchor 
twenty-four  hours  in  safety,  within  the  year  aforesaid.'  The 
vessel  was  not  at  Barbadoes,  as  was  supposed  in  the  policy,  but  the 
court  said  her  being  so  was  immaterial,  and  that  the  risk  would 
end  with  the  year  without  any  regard  to  her  being  in  any  port 
at  that  time  or  before ;  the  beginning,  duration,  and  end  of  the 
risk,  being  well  enough  described,  without  any  regard  to  the 
place  where  it  was  to  commence,  or  to  the  vessel's  being  safe  in 
port,  as  it  appeared  by  the  policy  that  those  facts  were  not  in- 

(4)  ManW  V    ^^"^^^     be  warrantics.(4) 

Unit.  M.  &  F.     In  a  policy  upon  a  vessel,  the  risk  was  described  to  be  '  at 
Ins.  Co.  9      and  from  her  port  of  lading  in  the  province  of  Yucatan.'  The 
Mass.  Rep.     vessel  was  loaded  in  an  open  road-stead  at  Angostura,  which 
has  no  harbour,  or  port^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  nor,  as 
it  seems,  is  there  a  harbour  belonging  to  any  other  place  in  the 
province  of  Yucatan.    This  was  Tield  to  be  a  sufficiently  accu- 

(5)  Delon-     ^^^^  description  of  the  risk,  at  and  from  Angostura.(5) 


pucmcre  r.  If  the  risk  be  described  to  commence  on  a  certain  day,  it  ex- 
r*'^io  J°h  *^n^s  losses  happening  during  any  part  of  the  day ;  but  a 
126.  ^  '  question  has  occurred  upon  the  construction  of  a  policy  from  a 
certain  day.  The  life  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  insured  by  a 
policy  dated  on  the  third  of  September, '  for  one  year  from  the 
bertHoTOd's  thereof.  He  died  on  the  third  of  September  following. 
Case,  2  Sttlk.  Chief  Justice  Holt  instructed  the  jury  that,  ^from  the  day  of  the 
626. '  date  excludes  the  day,  but  from  the  date  includes  it.'(6)  Whether 
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the  expression,  from  the  day  of  the  datCj  excludes  that  day,  was 
afterwards  very  elaborately  considered  by  Liord  Mansfield,  who 
examined  all  the  previous  authorilics  on  the  subject,  which  he 
said  were  *  so  many  contradictions  backwards  and  forwards.' 
He  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  Lord  Hardwicke  had 
made,  that '  the  construction  must  always  depend  upon  the  sub-  p  .  ^ 
jcct  matter/  It  was  held  also  that  from  the  dait^  and  from  the  Leedi,  Cowp. 
Joy  of  the  date^  meant  the  same  thing.(l)  714. 

The  risk  may  commence  before  the  policy  is  subscribed,  where  The  risk 
it  is  not  known  by  the  parties  whether  the  property  is  in  safety; 
and  to  show  that  the  agreement  is  intended  to  extend  to  pre-  vious*to  the 
vious  losses,  the  clause, /o$i  or  not  lost^  is  introduced  into  policies,  date  of  tho 
But  this  clause  is  not  necessary,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  appear  by  policy, 
the  description  of  the  risk,  and  the  subject  of  the  contract,  that 
the  policy  is  intended  to  cover  previous  losses.    A  w*ager  being 
made  in  the  terms  following ;  '  I  promise  to  pay  the  Earl  of 
March  500  guineas  if  my  father  dies  before  Sir  W.  Codrington 
signed  by  William  Pigot ;  a  corresponding  promise  being  made 
to  Mr.  Pigot  by  the  Earl  of  March  ;  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Pigot'i 
father  was  dead  at  the  time  of  making  the  wager.    Lord  Mans- 
field said,  ^  it  was  not  known  that  the  father  of  either  of  them 
was  then  dead.    Their  lives,  their  healths,  were  neither  war- 
ranted nor  excepted.    It  was  equal  to  both  of  them  whether 
one  of  their  fathers  should  be  then  sick  or  dead.    That  the  event  March  r.  Pi- 
had  happened  was  in  the  contemplation  of  neither  party.    The  got,  5  Borr, 
nature  of  such  a  contract  and  the  manifest  intention  of  the  parties  ^^^^ 
support  the  verdict  of  the  jury,'  who  applied  the  contract  to  the  ^^p.  DouSd- 
previous  event.(2)  ton,  3  Esp.  63. 

The  freight  of  a  vessel  being  insured  '  at  and  from  Demerary,  At  and  from 
Berbice,  and  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  to  London,'  Berbice,  &c. 
the  master  at  Demerary  agreed  to  take  a  cargo,  which  was  to  be  ^ 
discharged  at  Berbice,  ana  to  carry  another  cargo  from  Berbice 
to  London.   A  loss  happened  before  the  vessel  arrived  at  Ber- 
bice.   It  was  held  that  the  risk  had  not  commenced  under  the 

e)licy.    It  was  said  that '  the  first  voyage  from  Demerary  to 
crbice  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  voyage  insured.  The  voyage 
insured  was  from  Demerary,  or  Berbice,  or  the  W^indward,  or     g^^^^  ^ 
Leeward  Islands,  according  to  the  place  from  which  the  ship  M'Vicar,  i  N. 
might  happen  to  sail  on  her  voyage  to  London, \3)  R.  23. 

Goods  being  insured  'at  and  from  Gibraltar  to  Dublin,'  were  At  and  from 
shipped  at  Malaga,  and  the  vessel  did  not  put  into  Gibraltar.  Gibraltar  to 
Chief  Justice  Gibbs  held  that  the  policy  did  not  attach.(4)        M^d 'from 

A  policy  was  made  on  goods  '  at  and  from  Caermarthen  to  Lon-  Caermarthen 
don.'    The  goods  were  in  fact  taken  in  at  Llanelly,  which  is  a  to  London, 
member  of  the  port  of  Caermarthen,  but  having  a  distinct  W  F»rk 
custom-house.    Caermarthen  lies  further  up  the  river,  and  j  so'; 


is  accessible  only  by  an  intricate  navigation,  and  few  ships  clear  s.c.ftManh. 
out  there,  except  the  coasting  vessels  belonging  to  the  place.  jJ^^P*     '  ^ 
Yet  the  court  decided  that  the  risk  run,  was  different  from  that  ^s^^ayne  r. 


described  in  the  policy,  one  lerminiLs  of  which  was  Caermar-  Hutchinion,  2 
then.(5)  Taunt.  405.  n 
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And  another  case  was  decided  upon  the  same  principle.  It 
was  that  of  a  policy  on  flour  '  at  and  from  Lyme  to  London.' 
The  flour  was  shipped  at  Bridport  Harbour,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  port  of  Lyme,  and  lies  about  nine  miles  eastward  of 
Lyme,  and  nearer  to  London,  and  a  vessel  bound  from  Lyme  to 
London  must  pass  Bridport.    The  court  said,  if  the  assured 
could  have  proved  a  usage  for  ships  to  load  at  Bridport,  upon  a 
policy  at  and  from  Lyme,  it  mignt  have  assisted  him,  but  the 
(1^  Constable  ^^^^^        probably  a  mistake,  the  parties  supposing  the  ship 
V,  Noble  t  *  would  sail  from  Lyme.   Judgment  was  given  m  favour  of  the 
Taunt.  403.    underwriters.(  1 ) 

At  and  from       A  decision  has  been  given  in  New  York  upon  this  point,  in  a 
Calcutta  to    case  w;here  the  actual  risk  was  strictly  a  part  of  that  described 
New  York,     j^^  ^j^^  contract.    The  policy  was-on  ship  and  freight  on  a  voyage 
*  at  and  from  Calcutta  to  New  York,  with  liberty  to  touch  at 
Madras  for  trade  and  to  take  in  a  part  of  the  cargo.'    The  ves- 
sel did  not  go  to  Calcutta,  but  took  m  the  whole  cai-go  at  Madras. 
Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  It 
is  impossible  to  say  that  a  voyage  from  Madras  to  New  York,  ia 
the  same  as  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  New  York.   The  adven- 
(t)  Murray  v»  ^"^^       begin  at  and  from  Calcutta.    I  should  not  think  it  com- 
Col.  Ins.  Co.*  patent  for  the  assured  to  select  at  pleasure  any  point  of  the  t/er, 
4  Johns.  443.  and  say  the  voyage  insured  shall  commence  there.XS) 
At  and  from       Under  a  policy  at  and  from  a  place,  a  doubt  concerning  the 
Jamaica.       commencement  of  the  risk  sometimes  arises  from  the  extent  of 
(^^""^"     the  place  named.   A  policy  at  and  from  Jamaica  is  held  toat- 
■on  2  Taunt!"  ^^^^     ^"J  P^''^  island,  and  to  protect  the  property  from 

SOi'         '  port  to  port  in  the  island.(3) 

The  ship  Under  a  policy  on  a  ship  '  at  and  from'  a  foreign  port,  the 

must  be  in  risk  is  held  not  to  commence  till  the  vessel  is  there  in  safety. 
SaoT where  Ellenborough  says, '  The  safety  required  to  give  a  good 

Sie  risk  is^to  Commencement  to  the  risk  on  the  ship  is  a  physical  safety  from 
begin.  the  perils  insured  against^  and  not  a  freedom  irom  political  dan- 

(4)  BeU  V.     ger.X4)   A  policy  being  made  on  ship  and  freight  at  and  from 
Bell,  2  Camp.  St,  Michael's,  the  vessel  arrived  there  leaky  and  not  fit  to  take 
in  a  cargo,  and  a  storm,  which  she  had  met  with  during  the 
voyage,  continuing  after  she  came  to  anchor,  she  was  driven  out 
to  sea  again,  and  wrecked,  after  having  been  at  anchor  more 
ter^fcouj^,         twenty-four  hours.    The  risk  was  held  not  to  have  com- 
J  Camp.  235.'  menced.(5) 

The  ship  is        The  risk  cannot  commence  until  the  assured  has  an  interest, 
bought  by  the  Accordingly  in  the  case  of  a  policy  on  a  vessel '  at  and  from 
•jsurcd,  at     Trinidad,' -which  the  assured  had  purchased  at  that  place,  the 
whidh^e^  '        conunenced  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.(6) 
risk  begins.       A  ship  and  freight  were  insured  '  at  and  from  Pernambuco,  or 
(6)  Steinback       Other  port  or  ports  in  the  Brazils,  to  London ;  beginning  the 
t>.  Rhinelan-   adventure  upon  the  said  ship  on  the  termination  of  lier  cruise, 
c"'  tfio^'         preparing  for  her  voyage  to  London.'   The  ship  having 
•       given  up  cruising  went  to  Pernambuco  to  procure  a  cargo,  but 
r    not  being  able  to  procure  one  there,  proceeded  to  St.  Salvador, 
and  a  loss  happened  before  her  arrival  at  the  latter  port.  A 
question  was  made  whether  the  risk  had  commenced  at  Pernam- 
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buco.    Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said,  ^  The  object  of  the  policy  must 

have  been  to  secure  the  assured  from  all  risks  from  toe  time  the 

cruise  ended.    It  has  been  objected  that  though  the  cruise  had 

ended,  the  ship  was  not  preparing  for  her  voyage.    I  think  that 

having  come  to  Pemambuco  to  procure  a  cargo,  and  having  sent  0)  }^^^ 

an  officer  on  shore  for  that  purpose,  she  must  be  considered  as  MaMh  ^F^p! 

preparing  for  the  voyage  within  the  words  of  the  policy,  and  149 ;  6  Taunt. 

that  therefore  the  pohcy  had  attached.Xl)  4^0, 

Accordingly,  where  a  policy  was  made  on  the  3d  of  Septem-  At  what 
ber,  at  New  York, on  a  vessel  'at  and  from  Guadaloupe  to  St.  timeapoUcy 
Thomas^'  and  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  the  underwriter  was  ^l^^^  * 
informed  that  the  vessel  was  at  Guadaloupe  on  the  28th  of  July,  Lencei^'^B 
where  she  had  in  fact  been  for  a  long  time  before ;  the  court  a  ihip  which 
said,  that '  in  a  case  like  this,  the  risk  does  not  commence  till  some 
act  be  done  towards  equipping  for  the  voyage,  or  on  the  day  on  *  ^ 
which  she  is  stated,  as  here,  to  have  been  in  safety  at  the  port 
from  which  she  was  to  sail.X^)   But  if  the  ship  needs  repairs  (t)Kemblev, 
merely,  the  risk  will  commence  notwithstanding  this  circum-  Bowne,  1 
8tance.(3)   But  the  repairs  must  be  made  within  reasonable  time,  Matteux 
and  if  there  is  any  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  delay,  the    Lond.  Aas. 
policy  will  no  doubt  be  forfeited  on  the  ground  of  a  deviation  Co.  1  Atk. 
or  enhancement  of  the  risk.    So  if  all  preparation  for  the 
voyage  be  suspended,  the  risk  will  cease.(4)  Chitty  t». 

Where  there  are  no  peculiar  circumstances,  and  a  ship  is  in-  Seiwyn,  2 
sured  at  and  from  a  foreign  port,  it  has  been  decided  in  one  case,  -^tk.  369. 
of  a  policy  on  a  ship  ^  at  and  from  Cape  St.  Francois,'  that '  the 
risk  commences  after  she  has  been  safely  moored  twenty-four 
hours'  at  that  port(6)    But  Lord  Hardwicke  was  of  opinion  that  if  fc^e^l^** 
in  such  case  the  risk  commenced  immediately  on  the  arrival  at  Bin.  593. 
the  port.(6)   And  conformably  to  this  opinion  it  has  been  decided  W  l  Atk. 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Justice  Kent  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  /ij?  p^^^j^^  ^ 
that '  at  and  fram^  when  applied  to  the  ship,  includes  the  period  Ludiow,*3 
of  her  stay  in  the  port,  from  the  lime  of  her  arrival  there.'(7)  JohiM.Cai.lO. 

In  the  case  last  cited,  it  is  decided  that,  at  and  /rom,  when  GoocUinmred 
applied  to  good^,  means  from  the  time  the  goods  are  put  on  at  and  from. 
board.(8)  But  Mr.  Justice  Heath  says, '  the  insurance  commences  'g^^ 
when  the  goods  are  put  on  board  the  boats,'  for  the  purjyose  of  MeUiiht?.  AU- 
beine  loaded  on  board  the  ship.(9)    It  is  generally  expressed  in  ^^^^  2  M.  & 
the  English  policies,  that  the  risk  is  to  commence  on  the  goods  %\^'^  ^  p 
being  loaded  on  board.(l  0)    In  French  policies  which  contain  no  435. 
such  provision,  the  risk  commences  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  put  (10)  Park,  28. 
on  board  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  being  loaded  on  board  of 
the  ship.    Where  this  is  the  usual  mode  of  putting  the  goods  on 
board,  it  seems  to  be  as  properly  a  part  of  the  risk  of  the  voyage, 
as  any  other,  and  to  be  included,  unless  the  policy  expressly  ex- 
cludes it. 

In  policies  on  ^oods,  the  risk  is  often  made  to  commence  from  x^e  riik  to 
the  time  of  loading  them  on  board.    The  risk  would,  it  seems,  commence  on 
commence  at  this  time  under  a  policy  '  at  and  from'  the  place  of  ^^^^ 
shipment.    But  still  a  policy  in  this  fatter  form  attaches,  in  some  {J^^* 
cases,  where  one  in  the  former  would  not.   There  have  been  a 
niunber  of  cases  of  the  failure  of  insurances,  in  which  the  com- 
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mencemcnt  of  the  risk  was  to  take  place  from  the  time  of  the 
goods  being  loaded  on  board. 

A  policy  was  made  on  goods  'at  and  from  Genoa,  from  the 
loading  to  equip  for  the  vojage but  the  ^oods  had  been  put 
on  board  at  Leghorn.  The  policy  was  held  not  to  attach  in  this 
case,  because  the  event,  on  which  the  risk  was  to  commence,  had 
not  happened.  It  was  put  upon  the  ground  of  a  representation, 
as  it  is  ejtpressed  in  the  case,  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
more  properly  a  warranty,  if  either,  that  the  goods  should  be 
laden  on  board  at  Genoa  ;  since  in  this  case  the  goods  being  of 
a  perishable  kind,  it  could  not  be  known  that  they  had  not  pre- 
viously sustained  damage,  without  examining  them,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  state  of  the  goods  at  Genoa  would  have  been 
better  known,  had  they  been  shipped  there.  The  circumstance 
of  their  being  put  on  board  there,  was  accordingly  considered 

(1)  Hodgson  to  be  requisite,  to  bring  them  within  the  terms  of  the  policy.(l) 
V,  Richard'  Under  another  policy  on  goods  '  from  the  loading  thereof  on 
1477  ;1B1  '^sird  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,'  and  on  the  ship  in  the  same  man* 
463.  *  ner ;  and  no  goods  were  put  on  board  there,  but  the  ship  return- 
ed from  the  coast  of  Brazil  with  the  same  cargo  she  had  carried 
thither  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  court  decided  that  the 

(2)  Robertson  ^isk  never  commenced  on  either  ship  or  cargo.(2) 

V,  French,  2  A  similar  case  occurred  in  New  York.  It  related  to  a  policy 
East,  130.  Qjj  goods, '  beginning  the  adventure  from  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  loading  thereof  at  Vera  Cruz.'  The  vessel,  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  discharge  there,  returned  to  New  Orleans  with 
the  same  cargo  she  had  carried  out*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  the  event  had  not  occurred  on  which  the  risk  was  to 

(3)  Graves  r.  commence.(3)    In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Livingston  made  a  dis- 
Mar.  Ins.  Co.  tinction  between  a  policy  on  the  ship,  and  one  on  the  car^,  saying 
Scr^°^r       ^^^^^       ^  reason  why  in  these  circumstances  the  risk  on  the 
Co!  of  cargo  should  not  commence,  which  did  not  elist  in  regard  to  the 
Condy^i        ship,  for  the  ship  was  warranted  seaworthy  at  the  commence'* 
Marsh.  247.  n.  ment  of  the  risk,  whereas  there  was  no  similar  warranty  in  re- 
gard to  the  cargo ;  the  loading  of  the  goods  he  therefore  thought 
to  be  of  importance,  as  their  condition  at  the  time  would  thereby 
be  better  known.    This  distinction  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  above  case  of  Hodgson  r.  Richardson,  but  the  case  of  Ro- 
bertson u.  French  makes  no  such  distinction,  the  policy  in  that 
case  being  on  both  ship  and  goods,  and  the  risk  was  held  to  at- 
tach on  neither.    There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  distinc- 
tion, for  the  assured  in  a  policy  on  eoods  must  prove  the  loss  to 
have  happened  during  the  risk,  and  the  insurers  are  not  liable 
for  any  loss  that  cannot  be  proved  to  have  happened  after  the 
commencement  of  the  risk,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  warranty 
against  any  previous  damage  or  defect. 

(4^  Richards  ^  number  of  judgments  have  been  given  in  conformity  with 

«.  Mar.  the  opinions  above  cited.(4) 

Ins.  Co.  3  Where,  under  such  a  policy,  the  goods,  though  not  actually 

Johns.  a)7;  shipped  at  the  port,  from  the  loading  at  which,  the  risk  was  to 

r.'^Gracie'J  Commence,  were  yet  overhauled  so  that  their  condition  was  satis- 

Johns.  444.  n.  factorily  ascertained,  the  court  still  held  that  the  risk  did  not 
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coinmence.(l)  In  this  case,  however, the  court  thought  the  loading  (i)  Spittav. 
at  the  port  where  the  risk  was  to  commence,  was  a  material  cir-  Woodman, « 
cumstance,  and  in  effect  warranted  in  the  policy,  as  it  would  di-     t^tf  Jbq, 
minish  the  risk  from  French  capture.  n. 

In  another  case,  again,  in  which  a  similar  judgment  was  given, 
the  opinion  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  it  could  not  be 
known  whether  the  goods  had  been  damaged  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  risk.(2)    In  a  subsequent  case(3)  the  policy  (2)  Horncyer 
was  upon  ship  and  cargo  from  Landscrona  to  Wolgast  'at  and  t.Lushington, 
from  the  loading  of  the  goods  on  board  the  ship.'    The  goods  (3)^nnt^\, 
were  put  on  board  at  Gothenburg,  which  circumstance  was  stated  Kettleweii, 
to  the  underwriters  at  the  time  of  subscribing.    But  if  this  pro-  andNonnenr. 
vision  be  considered  a  warranty,  a  representation  could  not  ^® 
affect  its  construction.(4)   The  goods  were  overhauled  and  ex-  (4)  'supr.l27. 
amined  at  Landscrona  sufficiently  to  ascertain  the  duties  due 
upon  them,  and  to  know  their  condition.    The  same  is,  however, 
said  to  have  been  done  in  the  above  case  of  Spitta  r.  Woodman, 
yet  in  that  case  the  court  decided  that  the  risk  did  not  com- 
mence, whereas  this  case  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  assured. 
The  circumstance  of  examining  the  goods  in  this  case,  could 
have  bee.n  of  but  small  inlportance  on  account  of  ascertaining  their 
condition,  as  the  insurance  was  '  free  from  average.'   It  could 
only  have  affected  the  amount  of  the  insurable  interest,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  risk.    This  circumstance  was  noticed  by 
the  court  as  distinguishing  the  case  from  that  of  Spitta  r.  Wood- 
man, but  after  all,  it  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  it,  for  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  two  cases  there  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially the  same,  unloading  and  reloading  of  the  goods  in 
each.    The  court  says  that  the  period  of  time  from  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  underwriters  is  to  commence,  as  to  the 
goods,  is  as  well  fixed  by  a  partial  unloading  and  reloading  at 
Landscrona,  as  by  a  more  perfect  and  entire  shipment.    In  both 
cases,  therefore,  there  was  a  sufficient  unloading  and  reloading 
to  fix  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  risk. 

An  insurance  was  made  in  New  York  '  upon  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  merchandises  laden,  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  of  the  Rolla, 
beginning  the  adventure  from  and  immediately  following  the 
loading  thereof  on  board  at  Cagliari.'  On  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  at  that  place,  all  the  cargo  then  on  board,  except  some  log- 
wood, was  hoisted  upon  deck,  in  order  to  take  in  500  salms  of 
salt,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the  cargo  taken  on  board  there. 
The  cargo  brought  to  Cagliari  was  restowed,  and  the  ship  pro- 
ceeded on  the  voyage  insured,  in  the  course  of  which  she  was 
captured.  Mr.  Justice  Van  Ness  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
He  said,  *  the  plaintiff's  right  to  recover  for  any  other  part  of 
the  cargo  than  the  salt,  depends  on  the  fact  whether  it  was  ship- 
ped at  Cagliari  or  not.  The  hoisting  the  cargo  out  of  the  hold 
of  the  ship  and  restowing  it,  does  not  amount  to  a  loading  it  on 
board  the  ship,  either  according  to  the  words,  the  reason,  or  the  Murray  r. 
spirit  of  the  contract.  The  policy  attached  therefore  only  upon  CoU  Im.  Co." 
the  8alt.X5)    But  if  in  this  case,  the  goods  had  been  landed  upon  li  Johm.  30a. 
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a  wharf  and  then  taken  on  board  again,  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  to  doubt  of  this  being  a  loadings  within  the  terms  of  the 
policy. 

In  a  case  upon  a  policy  on  goods  ^  at  and  from  Gothenbiu*g, 
beginning  the  adventure  on  said  goods  from  the  loading  thereof 
on  board,'  a  memorandum  was  added  to  the  policy  stating  it  to 
be  in  continuation  of  five  former  policies,  specifying  them.  The 
goods  had  been  put  on  board  m  Virginia,  and  it  does  not  ap 
pear  that  they  had  been  reloaded  at  Gothenburg,  but  rather 
that  they  had  not.  Lord  Ellenborough,  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  said,  that '  a  very  strict  and  certainly  a  construction 
not  to  be  favoured,  and  stifl  less  to  be  extended,  was  adopted  in 
Spitta  r.  Woodman.  If  there  be  any  thing  to  indicate  that  a 
prior  loading  was  contemplated  by  the  parties,  it  will  release 
the  case  from  that  strict  construction.'  And  this  was  considered 
as  being  indicated  by  the  memorandum  above  mentioned,  and 
accordingly  it  was  held  that  the  risk  commenced  at  Gothen- 
(l)BcUt.  burg.(l) 

^^°ldo^^  Tnis  case  shows  that  a  loading  at  the  port  named  is  not  neces- 
^  •  sary  to  fix  the  time  when  the  risk  begins,  for  the  risk  is  held  to 
have  attached,  though  there  was  no  loading  or  reloading  at  such 
port.  What  Lord  Ellenborough  intimated,  therefore,  in  Nonnen 
V.  Reid,  as  to  the  importance  of  reloading  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  risk,  seems  in  this  last  case  not  to 
have  been  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  court. 

But  in  another  case  decided  in  the  Common  Pleas,  upon  a 
policy  on  goods  from  the  same  place,  in  which  the  commence- 
ment of  the  risk  was  described  in  the  same  words,  the  risk 
was  held  not  to  have  commenced,  as  the  goods  had  not  been 
shipped  or  reloaded  at  Gothenburg.  At  the  time  of  making  the 
policy,  the  underwriters  knew  that  the  goods  had  been  loaded 
at  London,  but  the  court  said  '  they  could  not  make  the  con- 
struction of  a  written  instrument  depend  on  the  knowledge 


upon 
le  ad- 
venture from  the  loading  thereof  aboard.'  'fhey  liad  been 
loaded  at  Christiansand,  and  not  reloaded  at  Gothenburg. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  that 
the  commencement  of  the  risk  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
described  in  this  manner,  to  protect  the  insurers  from  liability  on 
account  of  previous  losses,  and  that  construing  the  words  from 
*  loading  the  goods  on  board'  to  mean  the  same  as '  from  the 
time  of  their  being  on  board'  at  the  place  named,  would  be  giv- 
ing them  no  efiecl,  for  this  would  be  the  construction  without 
any  such  words.  The  opinion  was  that  the  risk  did  not  com- 
(3)  Meiiish  «.  mence.(3) 

Aiinutt,  2  M.     Yet  the  principle  which  governed  the  court  in  putting  this  con- 
&  8. 106.       struction  upon  these  words,  had  been  rendered  questionable,  at 
least,  in  a  former  case,  by  the  opinion  of  the  same  judge.  It 
was  ftpon  a  policy  on  goods  '  at  and  from  Pernambuco  to  Maran- 
ham,  and  at  and  from  thence  to  Liverpool,  ^  beginning  the  ad- 
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venture  upon  the  said  goods  upon  the  loading  thereof  on  board 
wheresoever.'  The  goods  were  a  part  of  the  cargo  carried  out- 
ward to  Pernambuco,  a  loss  on  which  had  happened  on  the 
voyage  from  Pernambuco  to  Maranham.  It  was  decided  that 
the  risk  commenced  at  Pernambuco.  Lord  EUenborough  said, 
'  It  certainly  throws  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  construc- 
tion that  it  may  probably  aid  in  covering  a  damage  which  hap- 
pened before  the  commencement  of  the  risk.  But  when  w^e 
consider  that  the  assured  is  bound  to  prove  that  the  loss  happened 
within  the  limits  of  the  voyage  insured,  that  difficulty  is  in  a  oiadrtont 
great  measure  removed.'(l)  v.  Claj,  i  M. 

From  all  these  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  construe-  &  S.  418< 
tion  of  a  policy  in  which  the  risk  is  to  commence  on  the  loading 
of  the  goods  at  a  port  named.  If  it  be  considered  a  warranty 
that  the  goods  shall  be  loaded  at  such  port,  the  courts  seem,  in 
some  of  the  above  cases,  to  have  departed  from  the  usual  con- 
struction of  express  warranties.  But  if  these  words  are  to  be 
considered  as  merely  description,  they  will  not  affect  the  con- 
tract, if  the  policy  provides  any  other  way  of  ascertaining  the 
time  when  the  risk  commences.  In  some  of  these  cases  they 
have  been  considered  to  be  mere  description,  since  the  policy 
was  held  to  attach,  although  the  goods  were  not  loaded  at  the 
place  named,  and  they  are  probably  used  merely  as  descrip- 
tion by  the  parties,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances.  If  the 
words  constitute  a  warranty,  or  a  condition,  on  a  compliance  with 
which  the  commencement  of  the  risk  is  to  depend,  the  sense 
must  be,  that  the  state  of  the  goods  is  to  be  ascertained  at  the 
place  named,  and  it  would  be  a  compliance  with  such  a  condi- 
tion, in  this  construction  of  it,  to  show  in  any  way  what  was  the 
state  of  the  goods  at  such  place.  This  might  appear  in  some 
instances  by  the  kind  of  goods,  the  character  of  the  ship,  the 
length  of  the  previous  voyage,  and  the  sort  of  weather  expe- 
rienced. A  merely  literal  compliance  with  the  words  of  the 
condition,  by  loading  the  goods  on  board  at  the  place  named, 
would  not  ascertain  the  state  of  some  species  of  goods,  such,  for 
instance,  as  piece  goods  in  boxes  or  packages.  These  words  do 
not,  however,  seem  necessarily  to  have  any  relation  to  the  degree 
of  risk,  but  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a  description  of  the 
risk  merely,  they  would,  if  not  complied  with,  defeat  the  con- 
tract, unless  the  policy  afforded  some  other  means  of  fixing  the 
time  when  the  risk  should  attach  ;  but  if  a  particular  place  is 
named,  the  fact  that  the  goods  are  on  board  at  such  place  seems 
sufficiently  to  fix  the  commencement  of  the  risk. 

The  risk  cannot  commence  on  freight,  or  any  other  subject,  Commenct- 
until  the  assured  has  an  interest,  and  one  has  no  insurable  in-  mentof  tht 
terest  in  freight  until  he  has  done  something  towards  earning  it.  5"^^?? 
Accordingly  the  risk  on  the  freight  for  a  specified  voyage,  com- 
mences  at  the  time  when  an  insurable  interest  in  the  freight  ac- 
crues, and  it  has  already  been  considered  what  circumstances 
will  create  such  an  intere8t(2)   Where  the  interest  in  freight      Snpr.  61. 
has  accrued  previously  to  the  time  from  which  the  insurers  are 
to  take  the  risk,  the  commencement  of  the  risk  on  this  interest 
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Commence- 
ment oi  the 
rilk  from  a 
place. 

(1)  Poth.  h.  t. 
a.  63;  TheU 
lusson  r.  Fer- 
g^sson,  Doug. 
361 ;  same  v. 
Staples, 
Doug.  366.  n.; 
Audley  v. 
Duff,  2  B.  & 
P.  Ill;  Sel- 
larc.  M' Vicar, 
1  N.  R.  23. 

(2)  Salvin  c. 
James,  6 
East,  571. 

(3)  Sullivan 
V.  Mass.  Mut. 
F.  Ins.  Co.  2 
Mass.  Rep. 
318. 

(4)  35  Geo. 
III.  c.  63.  s. 
12. 


(5)  Cleve- 
land V.  Un. 
Ins.  Co.  8 
Mass.  Rep. 
308. 


(6)  Woodt. 
N.  E.  M.  Ins. 
Co.  14  Mass. 
Rep.  31. 

If  the  risk  be 
to  Jamaica 
generally,  it 
ends  at  the 
port  of  ar- 
rival. 


is  determined  by  the  same  principle,  upon  which  it  depends  in 
the  case  of  an  insurance  of  the  ship  or  goods. 

Under  a  policy  from,  instead  of  at  and  from  a  place ;  the 
risk  attaches  at  the  time  of  the  vessePs  sailing,  that  is,  at  the  time 
of  weighing  anchor,  and  breaking  ground  for  the  voyage,  with 
all  the  preparations  completely  maae«(l) 


Section  2.    Continuance  and  End  of  the  Risk. 

It  is  provided  in  some  policies  that  the  risk  may  be  continued 
or  renewed  indefinitely,  by  the  assured's  paying  the  premium 
at  successive  periods,(2)  or  complying  with  other  specified  con- 
ditions. Other  policies  contain  a  provision  that  the  assured  may 
put  an  end  to  the  risk  at  any  time  at  his  electi6n.(3) 

In  Great  Britain  policies  for  a  certain  time  cannot  be  made 
for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months.(4)  But  there  is  no  such 
limitation  in  the  United  States.  A  policy  was  made  on  a  vessel 
'  from  Salem  to  any  place  or  places,  backwards  and  forwards, 
round  the  globe  one  or  more  times,  during  her  stay  at  all  such 
places,  until  her  return  to  the  United  States,'  at  a  certain  pre- 
mium per  month ;  it  bein?  a  voyage  for  seals  and  oil.  It  was 
insisted,  on  the  part  of  the  insurers,  that  the  duration  of  the 
risk  ought  to  be  limited  by  the  usage  of  such  voyages,  other- 
wise it  might  continue  as  long  as  the  vessel  should  exist  as  such. 
The  court  said  they  saw  no  objection  to  its  so  continuing.(3) 
But  in  general  the  continuance  of  the  risk  is  absolutely  limited 
in  the  policy  by  some  time,  or  place,  or  event. 

In  the  case  of  insurance  for  a  certain  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  termination  of  the  risk,  when  the  time  of 
its  commencement  is  once  fixed. 

The  risk  may  be  described  to  be  for  a  certain  time,  with  a 
condition  for  its  longer  continuance.  A  vessel  was  insured  for 
the  term  of  twelve  calendar  months,  with  a  provision  that, 
'  should  the  vessel  be  at  sea  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
the  risk  was  to  continue  until  her  arrival  at  a  port  of  discharge.' 
She  was  captured,  and  carried  into  England,  under  the  pretence 
that  she  was  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  and  was  detained  at 
Bristol  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  whence,  after  being  releas- 
ed, she  pursued  her  voyage.  On  the  part  of  the  insurers  it  was 
objected  to  the  continuance  of  the  risk,  that  the  vessel  was  not 
at  sea  at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  Chief  Justice  Parker,  giv- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  A  vessel  is  considered  at  sea 
within  the  common  meaning  of  the  term,  while  on  the  voyage, 
although  during  a  part  of  the  time  she  is  necessarily  within 
some  port.'(6) 

Insurance  is  sometimes  made  to  a  place  having  divers  ports ; 
and  if  under  such  a  policy  the  voyage  is  commenced,  with  the 
intention  of  touching  at  more  than  one  of  those  ports,  the  ques- 
tion occurs,  whether  the  risk  terminates  at  the  first  or  some  sub- 
sequent port.  Under  a  policy  on  a  ship  and  cargo, '  from  Geor- 
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gia  to  Jamaica^  generally,  with  a  provision  that  the  risk  should 
continue  until  the  ship  should  be  moored  twenty-four  hours  in 
safety,  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  destined  to  Montego  Bay,  and 
the  rest  to  St.  Anne^s,  both  in  that  island.    The  ship  arrived  at 
Montego  Bay,  and  after  remaining  there  in  safety  nearly  a 
month,  and  discharging  the  part  of  the  cargo  which  was  to  be 
delivered  there,  she  sailed  tor  St.  Anne's,  and  was  lost  on  the 
passage.  Lord  Kenyon  said, '  Where  a  ship,  insured  to  any  par- 
ticular port  of  delivery,  was  forced  into  a  different  port,  and  fi)  Leigh  v. 
there  discharged  a  part  of  her  cargo,  and  afterwards  proceeded  Mather,  2 
to  her  port  oi  delivery,  the  policy  remained  good.    But  where  ^i^^  'sec 
a  ship,  under  a  general  policy  to  Jamaica,  and  until  moored  also  Camden 
twenty-four  hours  in  safety,  came  to  any  port,  and  there  volun-  » .  Cowley,  l 
tarily  remained,  and  discharged  part  of  her  cargo,  this,  in  his  ^^^loJ?*'" 
opinion,  put  an  end  to  the  policy,  after  remaining  there  twenty*  2i8.*^co.**  * 
four  hours,  whether  the  policy  was  on  ship  or  goods.Xl)        Park,  64. 

A  policy  '  to  two  ports  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,'  is  an  insu-  To  two  porti 
ranee  to  any  two  ports  on  that  coast  at  the  election  of  the  as-  of  Brazil. 
sured.(2) 

Under  a  policy  on  a  ship  to  '  Barbadoes  and  a  market,'  the  To  Barbadoei 
court  said,  the  *  vessel  may  bona  fidt  go  from  island  to  island,  un-  and  a  market- 
til  her  cargo  is  disposed  of;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  (2)  Vander- 
same  construction  is  to  be  given  to  a  policy  in  any  other  trade  g^"^*'2 
than  that  to  the  West  Indies.\3)   But  an  insurance  to  any.island  Cainei,  155. 
in  the  West  Indies,  some  of  those  islands  being  hostile,  will  be  (3)  Maxwell 
limited  in  construction  to  those  which  are  friendly .(4)  I'j^hnl^'sS 

A  ship  was  insured  from  New  York  to  Bourdeaux,  with  a  pro-       y^t^i  a 
vision  that  if  the  ship  should  be  refused  admittance  or  turned  tarne^^away, 
away,  she  might '  proceed  to  a  near  open  port.'  This  gave  the  if  permitted  to 
assured  permission,  on  the  vessel's  being  turned  away  from  proceed  to  a 
Bourdeaux,  to  substitute  another  port  at  which  the  risk  should  "^J^J" 
terminate.    In  regard  to  the  port  that  might  be  substituted  in 
such  case,  Mr.  Justice  Spencer,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the      Neilaon  v. 
court,  said, '  the  terms  near  open  port  must  be  considered  as  used  be  La  Cour, 
in  a  geographical  sense,  and  not  as  depending  on  the  facility  of  2E8p.  619. 
reaching  a  distant  port,  if  the  wind  should  happen  to  be  favour- 
able.   They  admit  of  some  latitude,  but  still  there  must  be  a 
limitation.    If  it  be  conceded  that  L'Orient  comes  within  the 
expression,  near  open  port^  in  reference  to  Bourdeaux,  it  is  per- 
haps as  great  an  extension  of  the  import  of  the  words  as  ought      Tenet  r. 
to  be  allowed.    We  are  of  opinion  that  neither  Falmouth,  Ply-  Phcen.  Im. 
mouth,  nor  Guernsey,  can  be  considered  a  near  open  port  to  Johns. 
Bourdcaux.'(5) 

In  an  insurance  'to  the  vessel's />or<  of  discharge  in  Europe,'  To  the  ship's 
the  risk  continues  to  the  port  where  the  vessel  first  breaks  bulk,  port  of  dis- 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging.    Under  such  a  policy  the  ves-  EurcfV* 
sel  sailed  from  Boston  to  the  Maese,  but  the  captain,  understand- 
ing that  the  vessel  and  cargo  would  be  confiscated,  if  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rotterdam,  turned  to  Gothenburg,  to  inquire  the  state 
of  the  markets  in  the  Baltic,  and  after  leaving  Gothenburg,  and 
while  proceeding  to  a  market  in  the  Baltic,  the  vessel  was  cap- 
tured.   The  court  said, '  When  property  is  insured  to  a  port  of 
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discharge,  the  assured  has  a  right  to  obtain  advice  at  his  port  of 
arrival  respecting  the  markets,  and  to  proceed  to  such  port  aa 

Eromises  the  best  sales,  and  is  still  protected  by  the  policy ;  not 
eing  obliged  to  discharge  his  cargo  at  the  first  port  he  makes ; 
in  which  opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  that  of  several  emi- 
nent underwriters.  If  the  captain  had  broken  bulk,  or  begun  to 
unload  at  Gothenburg,  that  must  have  been  considered  the  port 
(l)Coolidge   of  discharge.'(l) 

Mua^iaep  Where  the  policy  was  on  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  from  the 
627.  *  Canaries '  to  any  port  or  ports  in  Spanish  America,'  the  construc- 

tion adopted  was,  that  the  voyage  terminated  when  the  cargo 
was  discharged,  and  that  the  policy  would  not  cover  a  new  voy- 
JS^iTs^*'^    age  undertaken  from  one  port  of  Spanish  America  to  another.(2) 
Mass.  kep.     Th®  court  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  risk  would  continue 
409.  to  the  last  port  of  discharge. 

To  BUboa  or      A  vessel  being  insured  '  from  Beverly  to  Bilboa,  or  port  of 
aport of dis-  discharge  in  Europe,  and  from  Europe  to  her  port  of  discharge 
in  America,  or  to  a  port  or  ports  in  India,'  proceeded  to  Bilboa, 
where  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and  then  sailed  to 
Lisbon.    It  was  contended,  in  behalf  of  the  assured,  that  a  po- 
licy to  Bilboa,  or  a  port  of  discharge,  was  equivalent  to  one  to 
Bilboa,  and  a  port  of  discharge.    Chief  Justice  Parker,  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  plain  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression is,  to  Bilboa  or  some  other  port  of  discharge.  The  ves- 
sel might  have  touched  at  Bilboa,  and  other  ports,  and  finally 
have  discharged  at  Lisbon.    If  this  be  the  true  construction  of 
^^nf^^^^T"        policy,  the  legal  effect  would  be  the  same,  as  if  the  voyage 
Co.  Mass.  S.         heen  stated  to  be  to  the  port  of  discharge  in  Europe ;  omit- 
J.  C.  Essex,*   ting  Bilboa  in  the  description.    In  such  case,  breaking  bulk  at 
Oct.  1820.      Bilboa  for  the  purpose  of  discharging,  and  actually  discharging 
Id  ^robaW*'*'  ^  P^^^  cargo,  would  take  away  the  right  of  goin^  else- 

1  Pickering^s  where  on  the  outward  voyage.'  It  was  accordingly  held  that 
Rep.  the  risk  on  the  outward  voyage  ended  at  Bilboa.(3) 

To  a  port  of  A  ship  being  insured  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  and 
disdiar|e  in  back  '  to  her  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  States,'  cleared 
United  States,  fpQ^i  St.  Ubes,  with  a  load  of  salt,  for  New  York,  on  arriv- 
ing at  which  port,  the  captain  immediately  advised  his  owner  at 
Hartford,  of  his  arrival,  and*  the  owner,  in  reply,  without  any 
delay,  ordered  the  captain  to  proceed  with  the  ship  and  cargo 
to  Middletown,  on  Connecticut  River.  As  the  vessel  could  not 
proceed  up  the  river  with  her  whole  cargo,  she  must  be  lighten- 
ed either  at  New  York,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  cap- 
tain, after  consultation,  lightened  her  at  New  York,  by  discharg- 
ing about  three  thousand  bushels  of  salt  into  lighters,  to 
transported  to  Middletown.  The  usual  entry  of  ship  and  cargo 
was  made  at  New  York,  as  at  the  port  of  discharge,  and  the  duties 
were  paid  on  three  boxes  of  lemons,  the  only  part  of  the  cargo 
subject  to  duties.  No  part  of  the  cargo  was  landed  at  New 
York.  Reeve,  C.  J. '  If  the  port  of  discharge  may  mean  a  dif- 
ferent port  from  the  port  of  arrival,  then  to  such  different  port 
is  the  vessel  insured.    And  this  appears  most  reasonable,-  that 
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the  agents  of  the  assured  may  learn  upon  arrival  at  what  port 

thej  can  sell  their  cargo,  and  thus  sail  to  the  port  of  discharge, 

protected  by  the  policy.^   Six  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion 

that  the  risk  continued  to  Middletown.    Ingersol,  J.  ^  As  it  strikes 

me,  the  entry  at  the  custom  house  in  New  York,  and  putting  a 

part  of  the  cargo  on  board  of  lighters,  makes  New  V ork  the 

port  of  discharge/   Smith,  J.  ^  The  port  of  discharge  not  being 

named  in  the  policy,  gave  the  assured  the  right  of  electing  one, 

but  when  he  nad  once  exercised  the  power,  he  must  be  bound 

by  it.    This  election  was  made  by  clearing  out  for  New  York.  ^idSSowii 

But  if  there  was  still  any  doubt,  the  fact  of  entering  at  the  cus-  in^.  co.  i 

tom  house,  and  paying  the  duties,  ought  to  be  conclusive.Xl)  Connect 

And  it  was  held,  in  another  case,  that  tne  landing  of  150  boxes 

of  lemons  at  New  York,  while  the  ship  was  waiting  for  orders  >fidSSown 

from  the  owner,  the  lemons  being  in  a  perishing  state  and  likely  ins.  Co.  l 

to  be  spoiled,  does  not  make  New  York  the  port  of  discharge  Connect. 

under  such  a  policy .(2)    And  so  it  was  held  in  regard  to  the  f^^  K^'v. 

discharging  of  the  crew  in  New  York,  and  immediately  ship-  Hartford  Int. 

ping  another  to  proceed  to  Middletown,  on  the  owner's  giving  Co. i  Connect. 

directions  to  this  effect.(3)  R«P-  ^33. 

The  interest  of  the  captain  in  a  cargo  was  insured  ^  from  Lon-  on  goods  on- 
don  to  all  or  any  of  the  ports  or  places  in  the  East  Indies,  Chi-  til  arriyed  at 
na,  or  Persia,  or  elsewhere,  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  until  arrived  at  the  last  place  of  discharge  in  ^ 
the  outward  voyace.'   The  cargo  carried  under  the  charter- 
party  was  wholly  discharged  at  Calcutta ;  but  the  captain,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  a  part  of  his  investment  at  Calcutta,  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  rest  at  Madras,  whither  the  ship  was  ordered  by 
the  company  on  an  intermediate  voyage.    A  loss  happened  on 
the  voyage  to  Madras,  and  a  question  was  made  whether  the  (4)  BJchard- 
risk  end^  at  Calcutta.    Lord  Ellenborough  told  the  jury  that,  son  v.  Lond. 
under  these  circumstances,  Calcutta  was  '  the  last  port  of  dis- 
charge  on  the  outward  voyage. '(4)  ' 

Insurance  being  made  on  a  ship  ^  to  any  port  or  ports  in  the  On  the  ship 
River  Plate,  until  her  arrival  at  the  last  port  of  discharge'  in  the  ^^^^of  dSL 
river;  the  captain  intended  to  put  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  dis-  Sarge  in  the 
charge  his  cargo  there,  but  hearing,  after  he  came  into  the  river,  Riyer  Plate, 
that  Buenos  Ayres  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  put  into 
Monte  Video,  intending  to  discharge  his  cargo  there,  if  the  mar- 
kets were  favourable ;  but  at  the  same  time  not  relinquishing  the 
design  of  proceeding  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  complete  the  discharg- 
ing of  the  cargo,  if  it  should  be  practicable.   While  the  vessel 
lay  at  Monte  Video,  a  loss  took  place ;  Buenos  Ayres  still  re- 
maining in  the  possession  of  the  enem^.    The  court  was  of 
opinion  that  the  risk  ended  at  Monte  Video,  as  the  captain  did 
not  contemplate  going  to  any  other  port,  except  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  he  could  not  legally  go  thither,  while  the  place  was  in  ^^J^^^ 
possession  of  the  enemy .(5)  £ast,  283. 

The  risk  on  the  ship  or  cargo  may  be  terminated  by  the  ac-  ^j^j^ 
coroplishment  of  the  object  of  the  voyage  short  of  the  port  of  the  ship  ends 
destmation.    A  ship  was  bsured  'from  Boston  to  Tonningen/  by  a  delivery 
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of  the  cargo  to  The  ship  was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  enter  the  Elbe 
the  consignees  for  safety,  and  she  proceeded  up  to  Gluckstadt.  The  consijgnee 
AoVof^tiie  ''^ceivecf  the  cargo  there.  Mr.  Justice  Parker  gave  the  opinion 
port  of  desti-  of  the  court,  ^  that  the  voyage  was  completed  by  the  consent  of 
nation.  the  master  and  consignee  to  deliver  and  receive  the  cargo  at 
(1)  Shaplej  Grluckstadt,  this  being  a  substitution  of  that  place  for  Tonningen. 
V.  Tappan,  9  The  object  of  the  voyage,  as  understood  by  the  parties,  was  to 
Mass.  Rep.  carry  the  cargo  to  Tonningen,  and  it  was  competent  to  the  par- 
pj^mj  g  ^  ties  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract  between  them,  by  adopting 
Champ\o*n,'i   Gluckstadt  as  the  place  of  delivery.'(l) 

Marsh.  Rep.  But  it  has  been  held  that  the  risk  on  a  ship,  insured  for  a  fish- 
402.  6  Taunt.  Jng  voyage,  was  not  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  her 

cargo,  which  was  sent  home  by  another  ship.(2) 
The  risks  ends     The  risk  ends  when  the  voyage  is  given  up.    Goods  were 
is^^ven'u^^*^  insured  from  London  to  Revel,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  hav- 
is  given  up.         intelligence,  on  the  voyage,  that  there  was  an  embargo  on 
English  vessels  at  Revel,  put  back  for  England,  and  a  loss  took 
place  on  the  way  thither.    Lord  Ellenborough  said,  'If  the 
ship,  being  unable  to  enter  at  Revel,  had  returned  with  an  inten- 
tion of  ultimately  completing  the  original  voyage,  a  question  of 
some  nicety  might  have  arisen.    But  the  original  voyage  was 

(3)  Blacken-  abandonee!,  ana  the  underwriters  were  discharged.^S)  And  the 
hagenr.Lond.  same  judgc  said  in  another  case,  '  There  may  be  causes  for  a 
Camp  ^^454  ^'^^P  P"^^'"g  back  for  a  time,  without  any  intention  of  abandon- 
'  See  also  Rich-  ipg  her  voyage ;  as  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  a  temporary 
ardson  v.  embargo ;  or  as  in  a  case  which  occurred  before  Lord  Kenyon, 
S^MaM'^Re^^  where  a  ship  bound  to  a  port  in  the  Baltic,  found  it  blocked  up 
117^121.^^    by  ice,  on  which  she  put  back,  but  afterwards,  on  a  thaw,  sailed 

(4)  Brown  r.  again.'(4) 

Vigne,  12  In  a  case  of  insurance  '  to  Gothenburg,  and  one  port  of  dis- 

East,  286.      charge  in  the  Baltic,'  the  captain,  while  at  Gothenburg,  elected 
St.  Petersburg  as  his  port  of  destination,  but  after  sailing,  chang- 
ed his  mind,  and  determined  to  go  to  Stockholm,  and  was  cap- 
tured before  altering  his  course  for  Stockholm,  and  while  he  was 
on  the  common  course  to  both  those  places.    The  judges  of  the 
Flrem*TnI^^^  Supreme  Court,  in  New  York,were  divided  in  opinion  on  this  case, 
Co.  ©.  Law-    but  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  Chancellor  Kent  gave  an  opinion, 
fence,  14       supported  by  an  elaborate  argument,  and  examination  of  cases, 
m  ^^^^      master's  determination  to  go  to  Stockholm  put  an  end  to 

New  Yoric  ^^^^^  ^^^t  accordingly,  that  the  insurers  were  not  liable  for 

Ins.  Co.  3  any  loss,  subsequent  to  that  determination.  The  other  judges 
Johns,  94.      concurred  in  this  opinion.(5) 

The  risk  ends  The  risk  ends  when  the  voyage  is  intercepted  and  broken  up, 
if  the  voyage  by  a  peril  not  insured  against.  Insurance  was  made  '  from  New 
U  broken  up  York  to  Bourdeaux,  free  from  loss  or  detention,  in  consequence 
iMured"-  prohibited  trade.'    The  vessel  was  prohibited  to  enter  at 

gainst.  Bourdeaux.   Chief  Justice  Kent  said, '  The  prohibition  to  enter, 

under  ih6  special  provision  in  the  policy,  was  equivalent  to  an 
actual  termination  of  the  risk  by  landing  the  gooas.'(6) 
On  the  ship  Insurance  is  frequently  made  on  the  ship  to  a  certain  port,  and 
"wenty.four^  *  until  she  has  been  there  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety/ 
hours  in  Under  such  a  policy,  on  a  voyage  to  London,  the  vessel  arrived 
lafetj. 
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at  the  wharf,  where  she  was  to  unload,  and  was  laid  on  the  outside 

of  the  tier,  there  being  no  room  on  the  inside.  After  lying  there 

moored  and  lashed  to  other  vessels,  more  than  twenty-lour  hours, 

she  was  forced  adrift  by  the  ice  and  lost.    Lord  Kenyon  was  of 

opinion  that  she  had  been  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety .(1)  (i)Angentem 

But  in  the  case  of  a  vessel,  that  within  twenty-four  hours  after  v.  Bell,  Park, 

her  arrival,  was  ordered  back  to  quarantine,  it  was  held  that  the 

risk  continued  during  the  quarantme,  and  consequently  until  she  /gx  Naples  v. 

should  be  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety,  after  the  expira-  Eames,  2  Str! 

tion  of  the  quarantine.(2)  1243. 

A  brig,  insured  ^  from  Norfolk  to  a  port  or  ports  in  the  island  The  ship  u 
of  Jamaica,  and  until  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety,'  arrived  conwdered  in 
at  Annato  Bay,  in  that  island,  and  anchored  at  the  usual  anchor-  JJe  wi^es^^ 
ing  place,  where  vessels  commonly  load  and  unload.    At  the  a  gale, 
time  of  her  arrival  the  wind  was  blowing  a  fresh  gale,  with 
squalls,  and  it  continued  to  increase  until  the  brig  lost  both  her 
anchors,  and  was  driven  ashore  and  lost ;  but  she  was  not  lost, 
nor  had  she  sustained  any  damage,  until  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  coming  to  anchor.    Chief  Justice  Parsons,  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  if  no  loss,  for  which  the  under- 
writers are  answerable,  happen  during  the  voyage,  or  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  after,  tney  are  discharged.    The  vessel  is  ^^^^^I' 
safe,  within  the  terms  of  the  policy,  until  she  suffers  a  loss  insured  MasB.'^kep. 
against.'(3)  313. ' 

When  a  ship  is  insured  to  a  certain  place,  without  any  provi-  In  a  policj 
sion  for  the  continuance  of  the  risk  twenty-four  hours  after  she     ^  «^»P 
is  safely  moored,  the  most  obvious  construction  seems  to  be,  J^iy ^^l^ik 
that  the  risk  ends  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  safelv  moored  at  the  ends  when 
port  of  destination,(4)  and  this  is  very  distinctly  implied  in  all  the  ship  is 
the  cases  respecting  the  continuance  of  the  risk  during  the  first  "^^^ly moored, 
twenty-four  hours  of  her  being  safely  moored.    But  the  risk  (4)  Ord.  of 
does  not  end  until  the  ship  can  be  moored  in  the  usual  place.  J^^5^code' 
A  ship  insured  to  Havana,  came  to  anchor  near  the  Moro  Castle,  de  Com.  a. 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  where  all  vessels  are  obliged  to  152;  Bill  r. 
wait  until  they  are  visited  by  the  health-oflScers,  and  those  of  the  J{^*^"j>^ 
custom-house.    It  is  not,  however,  considered  a  place  of  safety,  31^'* 
nor  do  vessels  discharge  their  cargoes  there.    After  remaining 
there  more  than  one  day,  and  before  the  ship  had  been  visited      j^.  , 
or  admitted  to  entry,  she  was  wrecked.    It  was  held  that  the  Unit.  JnaJcL 
risk  had  not  ended.(5)  liJohns. 358. 

The  risk  on  the  cargo  terminates  on  its  being  delivered  to  the  The  risk  in 
consignee.(6)    Goods  being  insured,  till  safely  landed,'  were  «pon 
put  into  a  public  lighter,  and  the  lighterman  asked  if  he  should  unUUafelj* 
stay  to  see  the  goods  landed,  and  the  assured  replied  that  he  landed, 
need  not,  but  that  he  himself  would  look  to  the  landing  of  them, 
The  lighter  being  along-side  of  the  v;harf,  was  sunk  during  the  Davy,  5  Bin. 
night  with  the  goods  on  board.    Chief  Justice  Mansfield  said,  ^95. 
*  The  case  depended  on  the  point,  whether  the  assured  did  not 
take  the  cargo  into  his  own  care  and  possession.    It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  did.    He  discharged  the  lighterman,  and  placed 
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nounce  so  much  of  a  contract  as  is  for  his  own  benefit,'  and  he 
thought  that  in  this  case  the  assured,  by  his  own  conduct, '  re- 
nounced that  part  of  the  policy  by  which  the  goods  were  pro- 
tected till  safely  landed/(  1 )  But  it  is  held,  that  where  the  policy 
is  on  the  goods  until  safely  landed,  and  they  are  landed  by 
public  lighters,  the  risk  continues  on  board  of  the  lighters.(2) 

In  the  case  of  a  policy  on  goods  from  Nassau  to  Campeachy, 
^  till  discharged  and  safely  landed,'  the  goods  were  put  on  board 
of  launches,  for  the  purpose  of  being  run  ashore ;  it  was  held 
that  the  risk  continued  on  board  of  the  launches,  this  being  ihc 
usual  mode  of  carrying  on  the  irade.{3) 

These  cases  all  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  the  risk  con- 
tinues on  the  goods  insured  to  any  place  generally,  until  they  are 
landed  at  such  place,  provided  the  usual  mode  of  landing  them  is 
pursued,  and  there  is  no  unnecessary  delay  in  this  respect,  which 
would  amount  to  a  deviation. 

But  the  consignee  may  terminate  the  risk,  before  the  time 
when  it  would  expire  in  the  usual  course  under  the  policy,  by 
receiving  the  goods  into  his  own  care.  But  what  act  of  the  as- 
sured or  consignee  will  amount  to  a  taking  of  the  goods  into  his 
own  care,  and  diverting  them  from  the  usual  course  of  the  trade, 
so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  risk,  depends  very  much  upon  the 
usage  of  the  particular  place.  In  most  places  there  is  not  the 
same  distinction  of  public  and  private  lighters  as  at  London,  nor 
is  this  distinction  of  any  importance,  except  so  far  as  the  em- 
ployment of  one  or  the  other  shows  that  the  consignee  does,  or 
does  not,  take  the  goods  into  his  own  keeping,  and  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  the  risk. 

In  the  case  of  a  policy  on  goods  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  till 
safely  landed,  the  vessel  arrived  on  that  coast  the  twenty-second 
day  of  June,  and  the  crew  were  employed  in  fishing,  except  at 
short  intervals  while  they  were  landing  such  parts  of  the  cargo  as 
were  wanted,  until  the  13th  of  August,  when  the  vessel,  still 
having  the  principal  part  of  her  cargo  on  board,  was  captured 
by  an  American  privateer.  Lord  Mansfield,  and  all  the  other 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that  there  was  not  more  delay  than  the 
usage  of  the  trade  justified.  The  risk  had  not  expired,  because 
the  assured  had  not  had  more  than  the  usual  and  reasonable 
time,  according  to  the  course  of  the  trade,  for  landing  the 
cargo.(4) 

Goods  being  insured  to  the  coast  of  Africa, '  till  safely  landed,' 
the  vessel  lay  on  the  coast,  from  the  6th  of  May  till  the  4th  of 
June,  waiting  for  a  return  cargo  to  come  down  from  the  country, 
as  is  customary ;  and  while  so  waiting  was  captured  by  a  French 
privateer.  Lord  Kenyon  was  of  opinion,  that  the  risk  continued 
to  the  time  of  the  capture,  and  refused  to  admit  evidence  that, 
by  the  usage  in  these  voyages,  the  risk  continued  on  the  goods 
but  twenty-four  hours  after  the  vessel  was  moored.(5) 

A  question  concerning;  the  termination  of  the  risk  on  goods 
insured, '  until  they  should  be  safely  landed  at  Leghorn,'  was  de- 
cided upon  the  same  principles.  It  being  customary  to  land 
goods,  of  the  kind  insured,  at  the  Lazaretto,  about  a  half  of  a 
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mile  from  the  city,  whence  they  were  usually  transported  to  the  (l)  Grade  v, 
city  in  lighters  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  consignees ;  it  was 
held  that  this  was  the  landing  contemplated  in  the  }X)licy.(l)  g^g 

Goods  being  insured,  with  a  provision  that  the  risk  should  con-  Brown  r.  Car- 
tinue  '  twenty-four  hours  after  they  were  landed    a  part  of  them  "tairs,  3 
had  been  landed  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  when  both  the  ^*™P- 
goods  landed,  and  those  remaining  on  board,  were  seized  as  illicit,  ""^ 
and  confiscated.    The  risk  of  illicit  trade  being  one  of  those  in-  SnSn'twen^ 
sured  against,  the  court  held  that  the  insurers  were  liable  for  the  four  houn 
loss.    Mr.  Justice  Lansing,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  after  they  ar« 
'  The  insurance  being  entire,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  risk  Jj^uej^tj^^'*" 
continued  on  the  entire  goods  until  twenty-four  hours  after  all  after  thejar« 
of  them  were  landed.X^)  all  landed. 

Insurance  was  made  on  a  ship  and  the  cargo, '  to  terminate  The  rUk  to 
when  she  might  receive  on  board  a  cargo  or  enects,  with  the  in-  continue  till 
tention  of  proceeding  to  the  United  States.'   The  risk  was  held  caJ^  S*^^ 
not  to  terminate  on  the  ship's  having  received  on  board,  from  other  on  board, 
ships,  a  part  only  of  her  cargo  intended  to  be  brought  to  the 
United  States.(3) 

Lord  Ellenborough  says, '  Although  1  have  never  hitherto  met  interruption 
with  a  policy  by  which  the  responsibility  of  the  underwriters  and  suspen- 
was  suspended  and  the  risk  divided  into  discontinuous  halves,  "j*^"  ®^ 
such  a  policy  may  doubtless  be  framed.'(4)   And  Chancellor  ^  ' 
Lansing  says, '  that  a  risk  once  commenced  cannot  be  apportion-  ^  ^g^^^^ 
ed.'(5)    This  has  been  frequently  said,  but  it  must  be  under-  Johns.  Cai. 
stood  to  have  reference  to  an  apportionment  of  the  premium,  141. 
since  the  policy  may  certainly  be  suspended  and  again  revive.  \vUldL^j*' 

Thus  where  a  policy  was  on  the  cargo  of  the  schooner  Cath  Mawu  Rep. 
arine, '  from  Marblehead,  to  one  or  more  ports  in  the  W est  Indies,  539. 
and  at  and  from  thence  to  Marblehead,'  while  the  vessel  lay  at  i^)  ^gf^?*' 
Cape  St.  Fran9ois,  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo  ^en^  Camp, 
was  lost  on  shore,  in  the  possession  of  the  consignee.    The  court  43 1! 
held  that  this  loss  was  not  within  the  risks  of  the  policy  w^hich  (5)  2  Caines* 
were  confined  to  perils  of  the  seas,  and  also  that  the  property  '^^^ 
when  lost  was  not  of  the  description  insured,  namely,  the  cargo 
of  the  schooner  Caiharine.(6)    But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  (g)  Martin  r. 
the  same  property  had  been  taken  on  board,  and  become  cargo^  Sal.  M.  Ins. 
it  would  have  been  within  the  risks  of  the  policy.    Though  there  ^5^*' 
was  one  premium,  and  one  entire  risk^  that  risk  was  suspended 
and  divided  into  two  discontinuous  portions.    It  is  the  same  in 
every  case  of  insurance  for  the  outward  and  return  voyage 
against  marine  risks  only,  where  one  entire  risk  is  described  and 
one  premium  only  given. 

The  risk  is  interrupted  and  suspended,  in  like  manner,  where 
liberty  is  given  to  touch  anS  trade  during  the  voyage,  if  in  using 
this  liberty,  the  goods  sold  or  purchased  are  on  land,  at  any  time 
in  the  course  of  such  trade,  while  they  are  the  property  of  the 
assured.  While  the  goods  are  not  exposed  to  the  perils  assumed 
by  the  insurers,  either  bv  not  answering  the  description  of  the 
subject  in  the  policv,  or  because  they  are  not  in  a  situation  lia- 
ble to  such  perils,  the  risk  is  suspended  and  ceases  for  the  time, 
but  recommences  on  the  goods  coming  withm  the  description  in 
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the  policy,  and  being  again  liable  to  the  perils  insured  against^ 
But  the  risk  is  not  so  interrupted  in  case  of  the  goods  being 
landed  in  consequence  of  the  perils  insured  against  in  the  poli- 
cy ,(1)  or  where  the  tackle  of  the  ship  is  on  shore  while  the  ship 
is  repairing,  or  for  any  other  necessary  and  usual  purpose,  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage.(2) 

That  the  risk  cannot  be  apportioned  without  some  express  pro- 
vision,(3)  accordingly  means,  that  what  is  described  as  one  risk 
in  the  policy,  or  in  other  words,  that  for  which  an  entire  premium 
is  given,  cannot  be  divided,  and  the  different  portions  of  it  esti- 
mated at  certain  proportional  parts  of  the  premium.  This  sub- 
ject is  considered  under  the  head  of  return  of  premium. 

Insurance  was  made,  upon  '  specie  and  merchandise  out,  and 
merchandise  home,  at  and  from  Boston  to  ports  in  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Java,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  tbe  outward 
ar\d  procuring  a  return  cargo,  and  thence  to  the  port  of  discharge 
in  the  United  States,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  the  usual  places, 
and  trade  thereat.'  At  Labouaga  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  the 
captain  contracted  with  Dato  Bassow,  the  chief  magistrate  there, 
to  exchange  a  chest  of  opium,  being  a  part  of  the  eoods  insured, 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  pepper  and  for  dollars.  When  pepper, 
of  a  value  equal  to  that  of  two  thirds  of  the  opium,  had  oeea 
delivered  on  board,  Dato  requested  that  the  opium  should  be 
landed  and  weighed,  and  said  he  would  pay  the  balance  in  dol- 
lars. The  opium  was  accordingly  lanaecf.  While  they  were 
occupied  in  weighing  it,  Dato  demanded  new  terms  of  agree- 
ment, upon  which  the  captain  proposed  to  take  the  opium  on 
board,  and  pay  in  dollars  for  the  pepper  which  he  had  received. 
Dato  consented  to  this  proposition,  but  just  as  the  opium  had 
been  put  on  board  of  the  boat  to  be  carried  back  to  the  ship, 
and  while  it  rested  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  his  men,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  seized  it  by  violence,  the  captain  not 
having  a  sufl5cient  force  to  resist  them.  Dato  gave  the  orders, 
in  pursuance  of  a  previous  design  to  plunder  or  cheat  the  cap- 
tain. It  was  insisted  in  behalf  of  the  insurers  that  the  risk  on 
the  opium  had  ended,  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into  the  scales  to  be 
weighed.  Mr.  Justice  Sedgwick,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said, '  The  underwriters  were  discharged  whenever  the 
property  was  landed  in  good  safety,  whether  at  the  termination 
of  the  voyage  or  at  any  intermediate  port.  The  insurers,  know- 
ing the  nature  of  the  voyage,  insured  the  plaintiff  against  the 
restraint  and  detention  of  princes,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  the  outward  and  prccuring  a  return  cargo;  and  while  executing 
this  purpose,  the  property  was  violently  seized,  while  resting  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  crew. 
It  may  well  be  said  that  the  property  was  never  safely  landed, 
and  consequently,  when  it  was  lost,  the  loss  was  occasioned  by 
a  risk  insured  against.  During  the  voyage  the  goods  were  as 
much  protected  by  the  policy,  in  the  boats,  while  they  were 
employed  as  auxiliary  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  voyage, 
as  they  were  on  board  the  ship.  For  all  the  purposes  of  Uic 
wyage,  boats  so  employed  are  very  reasonably  considered  a$  a 
part  of  the  ship.'(4) 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


DEVIATION  AND  CHANGE  OF  THE  RISK. 

A  DKViATioH  is  the  increasing  or  varying  the  risks  insured 
against,  without  necessity  or  reasonable  cause. 

Where  the  insurance  is  described  to  be  on  a  particular  voyage,  in  a  policy 
the  meaning  of  this  description,  as  well  as  of  the  language  used  uponaTojig* 
by  the  parties  in  other  parts  of  the  policy,  must  be  ascertained  theparUeiai* 
by  its  general  acceptation  and  the  common  usage.    By  a  voyage  SteS^Si* 
is  generally  understood  the  sailing  froofi  one  port  to  another  with  the  rojage 
all  practicable,  safe,  and  convenient  expedition ;  this  being  the  "haU  b«  pur- 
usual  wajr  in  which  a  voyage  is  performed.   In  some  voyages,  *°^,aim^!^tr 
however,  it  is  customary  to  prolong  the  risk  by  touching  at  inter- 
mediate ports,  as  in  India  voyages,  or  others  of  great  length,  or 
by  delaying  to  discharge  the  cargo  immediately  after  arrival, 
as  in  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  of  Africa ;  and  the 
parties  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  such  custom,  and 
nave  it  in  contemplation  when  they  make  their  contract.  The 
meaning  of  the  parties  is  therefore  presumed  to  be,  that  the 
voyage  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  most  direct  and  safe  course,  and  the 
adventure  conducted,  in  general,  in  the  most  expeditious  manner, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  witn  safety;  and  if  there  be  any  departure 
from  such  course,  or  mode  of  conducting  the  adventure,  where- 
by the  risks  insured  against  are  varied  or  increased,  it  behoves 
the  assured  to  justify  such  departure     show^ing  either  a  usage 
in  that  respect,  or  a  reasonable  necessity  for  it.    This  he  must 
do  if  the  risks  insured  against  are  thereby  increased  or  altered ; 
for  what  the  assured  or  his  agents  may  do  is  of  no  concetn  to 
the  underwriters,  any  further  than  the  risks  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves  are  affected. 

A  deviation  is  therefore  not  merely  a  going  out  of  the  direct  or 
usual  course  of  the  voyage,  but  it  comprehends  unusual  and  un- 
necessary delay,  or  any  other  act  of  the  assured  or  his  agents, 
which,  without  necessity  or  just  cause,  increases  or  changes  the 
risks  included  in  the  policy.  But  the  assured  mav  expose  his 
property  to  any  unusual  or  additional  risks,  provided  the  risks 
in  tne  policy  are  not  thereby  increased  or  altered,  or  if  it  ap- 
pears tnat  a  loss  by  those  perils  could  not  have  been  occasioned, 
m  any  degree,  by  such  extraordinary  peril.  Thus  where  insu- 
rance is  made  on  the  cargo  for  the  outward  and  homeward 
voyage,  and  the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  the  risk  of  the  goods 
on  shore,  at  the  port  of  destination;  however  great  the  risk  may 
be  to  which  the  assured  may  expose  the  goods  while  they  are  on 
shore,  it  cannot  concern  the  underwriter,  or  affect  the  contract, 
as  long  as  the  perils  insured  against  are  not  changed.  The 
goods  are  in  this  case,  for  a  short  time,  put  out  of  the  condition 
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in  which  the  policy  supposes  them  to  be ;  but  when  they  come 
again  within  the  conditions  of  the  policy,  the  risk  revives.  So 
if  the  vessel  has  liberty  to  touch  at  sundry  ports  on  the  voyage, 
it  is  not  a  deviation  to  pass  some  of  those  ports  without  touching. 

In  the  first  of  these  instances  the  goods  insured  are  withdi-awn 
for  a  time  from  all  the  risks  in  the  policy,  in  the  last,  a  part  of 
the  voyage  insured  is  omitted ;  in  one  case  the  risk  ceases  for  a 
certain  time,  in  the  other,  that  of  performing  a  part  of  the  voyage 
is  not  incurred.  The  risks  insured  against,  to  which  the  pro- 
perty is  in  fact  exposed,  are  not  increased  or  changed,  and  ac- 
corcfingly  there  is  no  deviation.  It  has  been  said,  that '  where 
the  risk  is  for  one  entire  voyage  the  contract  cannot  be  suspend- 
(I)  Pdly  r.  revive  again ;  if  it  be  suspended  at  all,  it  is  determined.Xl) 

koj.  Ex.  Aft.  But  this  doctrine  seems  to  admit  of  exceptions.  If  the  assured 
Co.  1  Burr,  puts  the  property  for  a  time  into  a  situation  in  which  the  insurers 
are  not  liable  for  a  loss  upon  it,  and  afterwards  it  is  brought  with- 
in the  conditions  of  the  policy,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
risks  insured  against  cannot  possibly  be  changed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  wny  the  liability  of  the  insurers  should  not  revive. 
The  assured  relieves  them  ot  the  risk  for  a  time,  that  is,  he  dis- 
charges them  from  a  part  of  the  risk  against  which  they  agreed 
to  indemnify  him,  but  this  appears  to  afford  no  ground  for  hold- 
ing that  they  are  thereby  discharged  from  all  subsequent  lia- 
bilitv.  The  insurers  are  not  in  general  liable  for  the  risk  on 
goods  carried  upon  deck.  Suppose  that  a  package  of  goods  in- 
sured, should  be  carried  on  deck  for  a  part  of  tne  voyage,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  in  the  least  to  embarrass  the  navigation 
of  the  shif),  and  should  afterwards  be  stowed  in  the  hold,  so  as  to 
be  within  the  conditions  of  the  risk ;  although  the  insurers  might 
not  be  liable  for  a  loss  upon  the  goods  while  they  remained  on 
deck,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  strict  construction  to  say  that  the 
risk  would  not  attach  on  the  goods  when  they  were  properly 
stowed.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  decision  to  this 
effect;  the  incidental  remarks  of  judges,  on  the  contrary,  seem 
rather  to  tend  to  the  opposite  doctrine.  The  preceding  observa- 
tions must  therefore  be  received  rather  as  the  suggestion  of  a 
query,  than  the  statement  of  any  established  principle.  That 
the  risk  may  cease  for  a  time  and  then  revive  again,  cannot  be 
doubted,  as  in  the  case  of  one  entire  risk  for  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyage ;  but  whether  there  may  be  any  other  in- 
stances of  the  interruption  of  an  entire  risk,  and  what  instances 
of  this  sort  there  may  be,  if  any,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt. 
Ariik  iinne-  A  new  risk,  not  within  the  policy,  may  be  incurred  and  run  at 
ceuarflj  in-  the  same  time  that  the  risks  insured  against  continue,  and  it  is 
a'deT^  tion  *if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  deviation  in  such  case,  that 
it  doernM*'  goods  should,  during  the  continuance  of  such  extraordinary 
change  the  risk,  be  withdrawn  from  the  risks  in  the  policy.  The  master  of 
riiks  iniured  a  neutral  ship  left  the  ship's  register  and  sea-fetter  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  so  exposed  tne  ship  to  the  risk  of  detention  by  the 
belligerents,  for  want  of  documents  to  show  her  neutrality,  and 
it  was  held  not  to  be  a  change  or  increase  of  the  risk  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  deviation.   But  as  these  documents  were  left  behind 
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through  the  fault  of  the  master,  the  insurers  were  not  liable  for 
any  loss  occasioned  by  the  want  of  them.(l)    In  this  instance  (i)  Cleveland 
the  assured  incurred  an  extraordinary  and  unnecessary  risk,  r.Un.Im.Co, 
which  was  not  considered  to  be  a  deviation.   The  same  doctrine  2f^***i^P* 
has  been  adopted  in  other  cases.(2)  alio  Richard- 

But  the  enumeration  of  the  risks,  in  the  common  form  of  the  ton  v.  Main* 
policy,  is  so  comprehensive,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  expose  the      Co.  6 
property  to  any  risks  not  insured  against,  without  increasing  or 
changing  those  that  are  included  in  the  policy.    Under  the  com-  (2)  * y.  Supr. 
mon  form  of  the  policy,  therefore,  it  will  generally  be  true,  that  IM. 
exposing  the  property  to  any  other  than  the  usual  risks  on  the 
same  voyage  or  adventure,  will  in  fact  be  altering  or  increasing 
the  risks  which  the  underwriter  takes  upon  himself.    But  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  tk^rof 
that  a  deviation  is  a  change  or  enhancement  of  the  risks  insured  ation  and  ge- 
againsL    Where  only  a  part  of  the  usual  risks  are  included  in  the  neral  remarka 
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policy  it  is  of  more  importance  to  keep  in  view  this  distinction.(3) 

The  consecjuence  of  a  deviation  is  not  to  make  the  policy  Dou'g?29l  • 
voidj  but  to  discharge  the  underwriters  from  their  liability  for  13  Mass.  Rep, 


any  subsequent  loss.(4)    Though  a  deviation  is  spoken  of  in  447. 
some  cases  as  vacating  the  policy ,(5)  and  in  some  as  avoiding  it,(6)  ^{^^ 
yet  it  is  generally  said  to  discharge  the  underwriters ;  and  wher-  Rayln.  840 ; 
ever  the  point  has  come  distinctly  before  any  court,  it  has  been  6  Mass.  Rep. 
held  only  to  discharge  them  from  all  subsequent  losses.    The      '» J.^f^* 
reason  is  not  that  the  property  is  thereby  exposed  to  risks  not  j^tSi.  lUp. 
insured  against,  nor  that  it  ceases  to  be  liable  to  the  identical  447.  * 
risks  that  are  insured  against,  both  of  which  may  happen  as  we  (5)  ^  Taunt, 
have  seen  without  any  deviation,  but  it  is,  that  the  risks  within  /|\*4e, 
the  policy  are  so  affected,  and  varied,  and  confounded  with  others,  park,  4^ ;  * 
that  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  a  loss  would  have  happened  Condj'i 
but  for  the  deviation.  Marsh. 203.  n. 

A  deviation  is  essentially  different  from  a  breach  of  warranty.  Difference  be- 
which  is  the  violation  of  an  express  or  implied  engagement  on  tweenadeTi- 
the  part  of  the  assured,  whereas  the  superinducing  of  additional  J^*»on  and  a 
and  extraordinary  risks,  or  the  change  of  the  risks  insured  against,  * 
is  not  a  violation  of  any  agreement  express  or  implied.  Risks 
may  be  voluntarily  incurred,  as  long  as  those  assumed  by  the 
underAvriter  are  not  affected.    But  when  an  extraordinary  risk,  . 
not  contemplated  by  the  parties  in  making  their  contract,  is  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  say  that  it  may  not 
have  indirectly  contributed  to  a  subsequent  loss,  occasioned  im- 
mediately by  one  of  the  perils  in  the  policy,  the  assured  cannot 
thereafter  show  that  he  has  sustained  a  loss  by  one  of  the  perils 
insured  against,  as  they  were  understood  by  the  parties  to  the 
contract  when  it  was  made ;  and  unless  he  can  show  this,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  indemnity  under  the  contract.    If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  vessel  unnecessarily  delays,  or  goes  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  voyage,  she  is  not  after  that  time  exposed  to  the 
identical  sea  perils,  to  which  she  would  have  been  exposed 
had  she  pursued  the  voyage  expeditiously  in  the  usual  course. 
The  risks  insured  against  become  altered,  and  upon  this  ground 
Lord  Mansfield  places  deviation,  when  he  says, '  The  true  ob- 
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jection  to  a  deviation  is  not  the  incrtast  of  the  risk ;  it  is,  that 
the  party  contracting  has  voluntarily  substituted  another  voyage 
for  that  which  has  been  insured^^l) 
Change  of  th6     Policies  on  goods  generally  describe  them  to  be  on  board  of 
ihip.  some  particular  vessel,  and  if  the  risk  be  unnecessarily  changed 

(1)  Lavabre  by  putting  them  on  board  of  a  different  ship,  it  is  a  devia- 
rJou^*^  «?i  •  ^^^'^•(2)  vessel  on  board  of  which  the  roods  are  ship- 
StetK»n  V,  *  P^^'  ^®  ^^^^  disabled,  the  goods  must  necessarily  be  tranship- 
Man.  Mat.  ped.(3)  And  the  loading  of  them  on  board  of  another  ship,  in- 
F.  Ins.  Co.  4  stead  of  discharging  the  underwriters,  may  be  requisite,  in  order 
^is.  Rep.       prevent  them  from  being  discharged  from  subsequent  losses,  in 

(2)  Mmar,  consequence  of  the  voyage  being  voluntarily  given  over.  It  has 
^4;  1  Emcr.  been  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  captain,  in  such  case,  to  proems 
16^-  1  Burr*'  ^"^^'^^^  vessel  to  carrjr  on  the  goods  to  the  port  of  destination, 
351*;  MoUoj,  ^^^^  conveniently  done,  upon  reasonable  terms,  con- 
b.  2!  c.  7.  '  siderinjg  all  the  circumstances,  and  without  any  extraordinary 
»•  11-           delay  .(4) 

Insurers  are  not  generally  liable  for  the  loss  of  goods  stowed 
deck.  on  deck,  since  the  goods  are  exposed  to  greater  peril  than  if  they 

(3)  Planta-  were  stowed  in  the  usual  manner.(5)  fiut  this  seems  to  depend 
moarp.Su-  in  some  degree  upon  usa^e.  The  insurers  on  40  carboys  of 
169.'  S  c!  1'  ^^^^^^  objected  to  paying  a  Toss,  because  the  vitriol  was  stowed  on 
"T.  R.  611.  n.  deck.    Lord  Ellenborough  left  it  to  the  jury,  to  say, '  whether 

(4)  Schieffe-  it  was  usual  to  carry  vitriol  on  the  deck.  If  there  was  a  usage 
York  hTs^Co  carry  vitriol  on  deck  the  underwriters  were  bound  to  take 
9  Johna^'il.^'  notice  of  it.'   And  the  other  judges  afterwards  acquiesced  in 

this  opinion.(6) 

Iniuranceona  A  policy  was  made  on  the  ship  Hero,  ^  during  one  month's  re- 
■hipM^e/y  mainmg  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  securely  moored.'  The  ship 
moored.        ^^s  removed  twice  during  the  time,  which  was  objected  to  as 

(5)  Backhoase  changing  the  risk,  but  Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  The  terms  of 
Part!^26 '  policy  warranted  a  removal  from  place  to  place,  within  the 
Rom  t.  *      harbour  of  Portsmouth.'(7) 

Thwaite,  Where  there  is  a  known  usage  as  to  the  course,  or  touching 

m  Difcosta  particular  ports,  or  an v  thing  else  in  the  conduct  of  the  voyage, 
V.  Edmunds,  4  parties  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  such  usage,  and 
Camp.  142.  have  it  in  view  when  they  enter  into  the  contract. 
^«*  Valin.  It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  British  East  India 
13.  n.  &^l*'  Company,  in  hiring  ships  for  India  voyages,  to  reserve  in  the 
Vja.p.397.  charterparty  the  liberty  of  employing  them  on  an  intermediate 
tit.  du.  capi-  voyage,  from  one  port  to  another  in  India,  and  totally  distinct 
tyne  a.  12.  n.  {^q^  principal  voyage.  This  being  the  invariable  mode  of 
Westmore  6 '  chartering  vessels,  it  was  understood  that  an  India  voyage,  in- 
Eip.  109.  eluded  in  it  the  liability  of  the  ship  to  be  employed  on  such  in- 
Intermediate  termediate  voyage.  When  insurance  was  made  on  a  vessel  for 
voyage.  India  voyage,  therefore,  it  was  understood  by  the  parties,  and 

construed  by  the  courts,  to  be  an  insurance  on  the  vessel,  not 
only  for  a  voyage  to  a  port  in  the  East  Indies  and  back,  but 
also  for  such  intermediate  voyage,  if  the  company  saw  fit  to 
send  the  vessel  on  such  a  voyage.  Accordingly  it  was  held  not 
to  be  a  deviation  to  suspend  the  main  voyage  for  this  purpose. 
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and  the  vessel  continued  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  underwriters 

during  both  the  intermediate  and  the  principal  voyage.(l)  WTador 

It  is  the  usage  for  English  vesseb,  engaged  in  voyages  from  «.  Hopkim,  3 
Newfoundland,  to  fish  on  the  Banks,  or  make  a  voyage  to  Que-  Burr.  1707 ; 
bee  or  some  neighbouring  port,  before  they  begin  to  take  on 
board  their  cargoes  for  Europe.    An  insurance  was  made,  Au-  park,  sd ; 
gust  28th,  1807,  on  the  ship  Courier,  her  cargo  and  freight,  ^  lost  Farqnbanoa 
or  not  lost,  at  and  from  any  port  orports  in  Newfoundland,  to  any  J* 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom.'   The  Courier  arrived  at  New-  p^. 
foundland  in  June,  and  was  employed  in  fishing  until  the  13th  ton,  l  Tawit. 
of  October,  when  she  began  to  tate  in  her  homeward  careo.  463;  Grants 
She  foundered  at  sea  soon  after  sailing.    It  was  contended  that  ^^4jj0^ 
as  the  policy  was  on  the  cargo,  last  or  not  lost^  at  and  from  New-        '  ' 
foundland,  the  risk  commenced  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  ship  orfrom La- 
at  Newfoundland,  and  accordingly  that  the  delay  for  the  purpose  brador  and 
of  fishing  was  a  deviation ;  or  if  not,  the  delay  to  commence  Newfound- 
ihe  voyage  was  a  deviation.    Lord  Ellenb'orough  said, '  It  is 
notorious  that  ships  in  this  trade,  upon  their  arrival  at  Newfound- 
land, are  either  employed  in  taking  fish  upon  the  Banks,  or  take 
an  intermediate  voyage.    This  must  be  presumed  to  be  equally 
in  the  knowledge  of  both  parties.   Things  are  presumed  to  go 
on  in  their  ordinary  course.'(2)  (2)Vallanc# 

A  case  on  a  policy  for  a  voyage  from  the  same  place  came  ^ 
before  Lord  Eldon.  The  policy  was  on  fish,  at  ana  from  New-  ^*™P' 
foundland  to  Portugal.  The  ship  arrived  at  Newfoundland  on 
the  21st  of  July,  whence  she  went  to  Sidney  for  a  cargo  of  coal, 
and  returned  to  Newfoundland  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
where,  before  the  8th  of  November,  she  took  on  board  a  cargo 
of  fish,  with  which  she  proceeded  for  Oporto,  and  was  lost  on 
the  voyage.  It  was  objected  against  the  claim  for  the  loss,  that 
the  voyage  had  been  delayed,  and  the  risk  thereby  increased. 
Lord  j&laon  said  to  the  jury, '  I  think  the  practice  of  the  trade 
in  this  case  is  as  capable  of  being  received  in  evidence,  as  the 
practice  in  other  cases  in  which  it  has  been  admitted.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  the  policy,  prima  facicy  means  the  first  cargo 
which  shall  be  laden  after  the  ship's  arrival,  but  the  underwriter 
must  refer  himself  to  the  usage  of  the  trade,  which  he  is  bound 
to  know.  The  first  question  will  be,  whether  there  is  such  a 
usage  here.  If  the  evidence  leads  to  this,  that  the  ship  may 
make  an  intermediate  voyage  of  several  years,  it  is  too  danger- 
ous for  you  to  give  it  effect.  If  several  ships,  belonging  to  a 
merchant,  arrive  together  at  Newfoundland,  and  finding  cargoes 
for  some  only,  he  6wia  Jide  sends  the  rest  on  an  intermeaiate 
voyage,  it  seems  reasonable;  though  studiously  sending  a  ship 
on  an  intermediate  voyage,  out  of  her  turn,  would  be  a  devia- 
tion. The  second  question  is,  whether  this  shin  has  been  em- 
ployed otherwise  than  as  the  usage  warrants.  If  you  think  the 
usage  does  exist,  if  you  think  it  reasonable,  and  if  you  think 
the  ship  acted  bona  Jide  in  taking  the  intermediate  voyage,  you 
will  find  for  the  plaintiff.^S)  (S)  Oogier  v. 

The  case  more  paricularly  referred  to  in  the  two  last,  was  an  Jennings,  l 
action  upon  a  policy  on  goods  from  England  to  the  coast  of 
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Labrador,  to  continue  until  the  goods  should  be  discharged  and 
safely  landed ;  and  the  vessels  on  arriving  there,  instead  of  un- 
loading, were  employed  nearly  two  months  in  fishing,  during 
which  time  a  part  of  the  goods  remained  on  board.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  were  captured.  On  the  assured's  claiming  the 
loss,  it  was  objected  that  there  had  been  an  unreasonable  delay 
in  discharging  the  cargoes.  Lord  Mansfield  said, '  that  question 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  jury,  and  could  only  be  decided  by  know- 
ing the  usual  practice  of  the  trade.  Every  underwriter  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  trade  he  in- 
sures, and  that,  whether  it  is  recently  established  or  not*  It  is 
no  matter  if  the  usage  has  been  only  for  a  year.'(l) 

An  insurance  of  any  particular  voyage  will  imply  the  liberty 
to  touch  at  a  port,  if  that  be  the  usage,  though  the  policy  con- 
tain no  express  provision  for  this  purpose.(2)  But  it  must  ap- 
pear that  this  course  is  so  uniformly  pursued  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  known  to  the  parties.  In  the  case  of  an  insurance 
of  goods  '  from  Kingston  to  Aruba,  and  at  and  from  thence  back 
to  Kingston,'  it  was  agreed  '  that  the  vessel  might  take  in  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  her  cargo  at  Coro.'  The  vessel  took  in  a 
person  at  Aruba,  to  assist  in  purchasing  mules  at  Coro,  and  in 
returning  from  Coro,  she  touched  at  Aruba  to  leave  him.  While 
she  was  there,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  vessel 
and  cargo  captured  and  condemned  as  prize.  It  was  objected 
that  the  touching  at  Aruba,  on  the  return,  was  a  deviation.  The 
assured  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  the  course  of  the  trade 
to  stop  at  Aruba  for  a  supercargo  to  assist  in  purchasing  the 
mules,  and  in  returning  to  call  and  land  him.  A  witness  stated 
two  instances  of  vessels  that  had  done  so.  But  the  court  thought 
the  usage  was  not  proved,  and  accordingly  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  a  deviation.(3) 

Under  the  voyage,  as  such,  is  comprehended  the  usual  mode 
of  taking  the  goods  on  board.  A  policy  being  made  on  a  ship 
'  at  and  from  Oporto  to  London  the  ship  having  taken  in  a  part 
of  her  cargo  withinside  the  bar  of  Oporto,  went  outside,  to  take 
in  the  remainder,  when  she  was  driven  to  sea  in  a  ^le  of  wind, 
and  captured.  It  was  objected  that  the  underwriters  had  not 
been  informed  that  she  was  to  take  in  any  part  of  her  cargo 
outside  of  the  bar.  But  it  was  proved  to  be  usual  to  do  so, 
when,  from  the  state  of  the  river,  vessels  could  not  conveniently 
load  entirely  withinside  ;  and  though  it  appeared  that  in  some 
policies  '  at  and  from  Oporto,'  liberty  was  expressly  given  to  load 
on  either  side  of  the  bar.  Lord  Ellenborough  held, '  that  the  un- 
derwriters were  bound,  of  themselves,  to  take  notice  of  the 
usage.'(4) 

But  any  such  usage  as  to  the  course  of  the  voyage  or  con- 
ducting of  the  adventure,  may  be  restrained  by  express  prpvi- 
sions  in  the  policy,  and  altliough  no  express  provision  is  made 
directly  on  the  subject,  ^et  iif  it  appear  from  the  tenor  and 
general  provisions  of  the  instrument,  that  the  usual  liberty  is  not 
intendea  to  be  given,  the  character  of  the  voyage  and  the  rights 
of  the  parties  will  be  modified  accordingly.   Where  the  policy 
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on  an  East  India  voyage,  contained  expressions  showing  that 
the  parties  intended  to  exclude  the  risk  of  an  intermediate  voyage  LAy^bre 
from  one  port  of  India  to  another,  the  court  held  such  interme-  J,  \va»^, 
diate  voyage  to  be  a  deviation.(l)  Doug.  284. 

Upon  the  principle  that  by  the  voyage  in  the  policy,  is  meant  The  captain  ii 
a  voyage  prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  and  with  the  customary  ordered  to 
chances  and  advantages  in  favour  ot  the  underwriters,  it  has  ^yeg^'courtei, 
been  decided  in  an  action  on  a  policy  upon  goods  '  from  London  instead  of  be- 
to  Jamaica,'  that  the  captain^s  taking  one  course  to  which  he  was  ing  left  to 
limited  by  his  orders,  instead  of  bemg  left  to  choose  from  three  cl>oo»«- 
different  courses  according  to  his  discretion,  was  a  deviation.  It 
appeared  that  from  a  certain  point  in  this  voyage  there  were 
three  courses,  two  to  the  south,  and  one  to  the  north  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  that  on  arriving  at  this  point,  it  was  cu&tomary  for 
the  captain  to  use  his  discretion  which  of  these  courses  to  take, 
accoroing  to  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  sometimes  one  being 
preferable,  sometimes  another.    In  this  case,  however,  the  cap- 
tain was  directed  to  take  the  northern  course,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  at  Cape  St.  Nichola  Mole,  there  being,  however,  no  liberty 
given  in  the  policy  to  touch  at  that  port.    After  passing  the  di- 
viding point,  the  vessel,  while  proceeding  on  the  course  for  both 
Cape  Nichola  Mole  and  Jamaica,  and  l^fore  turning  off  to  the 
former,  was  captured.    Lord  Kenyon  was  of  opinion, '  that  the 
underwriter  was  discharged,  because  the  captain,  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  his  orders,  had  taken  this  particular  track,  and  was 
not  left  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  judgment  at  the  dividing  point 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.    It  must  be  taken  for  granted  ^^J^'  7  t. 
that  the  insurer  knew  what  was  the  common  course  of  the  trade,  r.  iss!  See 
and  expected  that  the  most  expedient  voyage  would  be  pursued  also  Carter  r. 
by  the  captain,  according  to  the  emergency  of  the  occasion.'  ^^^^^ 
And  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  court.(s)  i^^^ 

If  insurance  be  to  two  or  more  ports,  the  vessel  may  sail  yenatl  in- 
for  either,  or  any  of  them,  but  they  must  be  visited,  in  the  or-  iured  to  dif- 
der  in  which  they  are  described  in  the  policy.  Under  a  po-  fercnt  poru 
licy  on  goods,  'from  Liverpool  to  Palermo,  Messina,  Naples, and  JJ^eoTuiem 
Leehom,  provided  the  French  should  not  be  at  Leghorn,'  in- 
telligence being  received  that  Leghorn  was  in  possession  of  the 
French,  the  vessel  cleared  out  and  sailed  for  Naples  on/t/,  and 
was  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  was  objected  on  the 
part  of  the  underwriter,  that,  though  it  was  competent  to  the  as- 
sured to  go  to  Palermo  only,  or  after  going  to  Palermo,  to  stop 
at  Messina,  without  proceeding  to  Naples,  because  the  order  de- 
scribed in  the  policy  would  still  be  preserved,  as  far  as  the 
voyage  was  pursued  ;  yet  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  omit  either  of 
the  places  first  named,  and  go  directly  to  a  subsequent  port;  for 
by  so  doing  the  course  of  the  vovage  is  altered,  and  another 
course  substituted  for  the  one  intended  by  the  parties.  It  was  in- 
sisted that  it  was  no  answer  to  say  that  the  voyage  substituted 
is  better  for  the  underwriter ;  he  is  to  judge  of  tnat  when  he 
enters  into  the  contract,  apd  it  will  be  a  sufficient  defence  for 
him,  if  the  voyage  proceeded  on,  be  different  from  that  which 
he  contracted  to  insure.    Lord  Ellenborough  thought '  that  the 
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""ol.  Ins.  Co. 
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(3)  Andrews 
V.  Mellish,  6 
Taunt.  496. 


(4)  Coffin  V. 
Newbpt.  Ins. 
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Whether  the 
order  of  ports 

named  in 
the  policy 
most  be  fol- 
lowed though 
it  is  not  the 
geographical 
order. 


(5)  Beatsonv. 
Ilaworth,  6 
T.  R.  531. 


voyage  insured  to  Palermo,  Messina  and  Naples,  meant  a  voyage 
to  all,  or  any  of  the  places  named ;  with  this  reserve  only,  that 
if  the  vessel  went  to  more  than  one,  she  must  visit  them  in  the 
order  described  in  the  policjr.'  Le  Blanc,  J.  said, '  The  meaning 
of  the  policy  is,  that  the  shijp  may  go  to  Naples,  with  the  liberty 
to  go  there  by  the  way  ot  Palermo  and  Messina.'  And  the 
other  judges  were  of  the  same  opinion.(l) 

A  similar  opinion  has  been  given  in  N^w  York,  in  an  action 
on  policies  upon  a  vessel  and  cargo, '  from  New  York  to  Antigua 
and  thence  to  Curra<;oa.'  The  vessel  sailed  for  Curra9oa  with- 
out touching  at  Antigua,  and  was  captured.  This  was  alleged 
to  be  a  deviation.  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  gave  the  opinion  of 
the  court  that,  where  the  vessel  visited  more  than  one  port,  the 
the  order  described  in  the  policy  must  be  pursued.  '  But  the 
assured  is  not  obliged  to  go  to  all  the  ports  mentioned,  but  may 
go  to  only  one  of  them.'(2) 

Insurance  being  made  for  a  voyage  from  London  to  the  ship's 
discharging  port  or  ports  in  the  Baltic, '  with  liberty  to  touch  at 
any  port  for  orders  or  any  other  purpose it  was  held  that,  be- 
fore choosing  a  port  of  discharge,  the  vessel  might  sail  back  to 
ports  she  had  passed,  but  after  determining  on  the  port  of  dis- 
charge, she  could  touch  at  other  places  on^  in  their  order  on 
the  way  to  the  discharging  port.(3) 

Insurance  was  made  on  ship  and  cargo,  ^  from  Newburyport,  to 
one  or  more  places  beyond  tne  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  or  more 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  outward,  and  procur- 
ing a  return  cargo ;  and  at  and  from  them,  or  either  of  them,  to 
the  IJnited  States*'  Under  this  description  of  the  voyage,  Mr. 
Justice  Sedgwick  gave  the  opinion  of  tne  court  that, '  the  vessel 
was  authorized  to  touch  and  trade  at  the  Cape,  and  to  go  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  from  thence  to  any  other  ports  beyond,  and 
return  from  such  ports  immediately  to  the  United  States,  or  stop 
at  the  Cape  in  the  passage ;  but  not  to  sail  from  the  Isle  of 
France  to  the  Cape,  and  again  to  return  to  the  Isle  of  France.'(4) 

It  has  been  held  in  one  case  that  a  vessel  insured  to  success 
sive  pons,  must  touch  at  those  ports  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named  in  the  policy,  although  this  is  out  of  the  geographical 
order ;  unless  there  is  a  usage  to  the  contrary ;  for  it  seems  that 
such  a  usage  would  authorize  the  touching  at  the  ports  in  an  or- 
der different  from  that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  policy.  A 
vessel  insured  '  from  Gothenburg  to  Leith  and  Cockenzie,'  put 
into  Cockenzie  first,  which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of 
the  course  to  Leith,  the  two  places  being  about  two  miles  distant 
from  each  other,  and  Leith  at  a  greater  distance  from  Gothen- 
burg. Evidence  was  admitted  to  show  what  was  the  usage  of 
the  trade,  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  ports  were  to  be  visited, 
which  usage  would  have  been  of  no  importance  in  the  case,  and 
accordingly  no  proof  of  it  could  have  been  admitted,  unless  it 
would  have  justified  a  departure  from  the  order  in  which  the 
ports  were  named  in  the  policy.  The  touching  at  Cockenzie 
first,  was  held  to  be  a  deviation,  though  that  port  occurred  first 
in  geographical  order  from  Gothenburg.(5) 
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The  ground  upon  which  a  usage  would  authorize  the  assured 
to  vary  from  the  order  of  naming  the  ports  in  the  policy,  is, 
that  a  construction  of  any  particular  provision  of  an  instrument, 
must  be  governed  by  the  objects  and  general  tenor  of  the  in- 
strument. Where  a  policy  is  made  upon  a  particular  voyage, 
the  usages  relating  to  such  voyage  are  implicitly  referred  to  by 
*  the  contract,  and  in  a  degree  made  a  part  of  it.  Accordingly 
the  usage,  whether  it  be  to  follow  the  geographical  order  or  vary 
from  it,  is  understood  to  be  comprehended  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  voyage.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  case  that  the 
naming  of  ports  in  the  policy  in  an  order  different  from  that  in 
which  vessels  bound  upon  tnc  same  voyage  usually  stop,  does 
not  conclusively  show  that  the  parties  intended  to  vary  from  the 
usage.  Whether  they  so  intended  or  not,  will  be  a  question  of 
construction  upon  the  whole  instrument,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  particular  voyage  insured,  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
contract. 

Goods  on  board  of  the  Grood  Hope  were  insured  on  a  voyage 
*from  London  to  Trinidad,  or  any  ports  of  discharge  in  the 
Spanish  Main,  all  or  either,  with  leave  to  call  at  any  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo  exceptecf,  and  to 
touch  and  stay  at  any  ports  whatsoever,  for  convoy  or  trade.' 
The  vessel  proceeded  to  Demerary,  and  from  thence,  after  two 
days,  ran  down  in  sight,  successively,  of  Tobago,  St.  Vincent's, 
and  St.  Lucia,  and  touched  at  Martinique ;  after  staying  four  days 
there,  she  shaped  her  course  for  St.  Thomas's,  passing  by 
St.  Kitts,  and  in  the  night  struck  on  the  Anegada  Keef,  where 
she  was  lost.  The  cargo  was  saved,  but  damaged  to  the  amount 
of  sixty-two  per  cent,  which  loss  was  claimed  of  the  insurers, 
who,  in  defence,  alleged  a  deviation.  They  contended  that  the 
vessel  was  authorized  to  touch  at  ports  only  in  their  geographi- 
cal order,  computing  their  distance  from  London ;  or  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  named  in  the  policy.  The  master  had  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  proceed  to  Trinidad  or  the  Spanish  Main, 
after  touching  at  Martinique  and  St.  Thomas's.  Witnesses  said 
it  was  easy  to  run  down  to  any  islands  or  settlements  to  the  lee- 
word,  but  difficult  to  beat  up  from  the  leeward  islands  to  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  that,  if  it  was  still  intended  to  go  to  Trinidad, 
or  the  Spanish  Main,  or  any  island  or  settlement  to  the  wind- 
ward, the  beating  up  from  Martinique  or  St.  Thomas's  for  this 

[)urpose,  would  have  been  a  deviation.  They  thought  that  the 
iberty  of  touching  at  any  or  all  of  the  islands,  must  be  taken 
by  touching  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  voyage,  without  going  backwards  and  forwards. 
The^  said  it  was  not  usual  to  go  to  Trinidad  and  then  to  the 
Spanish  Main ;  that  a  vessel  might  make  Trinidad  from  the  Main 
in  two  nights,  but  that  possibly  a  month  might  be  consumed  in 
beating  up  from  Trinidad  to  Demerary.  It  appeared,  therefore, 
that  a  vessel  going  to  Demerary,  and  Trinidaa,  or  Martinique, 
ought  to  touch  first  at  Demerary.  Chief  Justice  Mansfield 
^  was  of  opinion,  that  under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
the  extensive  liberty  given  in  the  policy,  the  assured  might  take 
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the  islands  in  the  order  most  convenient  to  him.'  And  the  ver- 
dict of  a  special  jury  was  in  conformity  to  this  opinion.  But 
the  same  judge  afterwards  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
there  should  be  a  new  trial,  because  '  it  had  never  been  dis- 
tinctly left  to  the  jury,  whether  the  vessel  was  in  her  voyage  to 
Trinidad  at  the  time  of  her  loss.'  He  said,  ^  Though  1  was 
struck  at  the  trial  with  the  largeness  of  these  words,  giving 
liberty  to  the  ship  to  go  any  where  she  pleases,  it  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  voyage  insured,  that  is,  to  Trmidad  and  the  Spaiibh 
Main.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  see  where  the  voyage  is  to  end. 
They  might  make  it  last  two  years,  by  going  to  every  West  In- 
dia Island  except  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.  The  larger  the 
words  are,  the  more  necessary  is  this  construction,  else  the  ship 
might  trade  without  any  limitation.'(l) 

Sut  however  large  the  provisions  of  the  policy  are,  in  giving  a 
liberty  to  touch  at  ports,  the  court  will  give  them  effect  to  tne 
extent  of  the  obvious  and  necessary  import  of  the  words.  In  a 
case  on  a  policy  upon  goods,  for  a  voyage  '  at  and  from  Martin- 
ique, and  all,  or  any  of  the  West  India  Islands,  to  London,  be- 
ginning the  adventure  upon  the  goods  from  the  time  of  the  load- 
ing thereof  on  board,'  with  liberty  '  to  touch  and  stay  at  any 
ports  whatever ;'  the  ship  sailed  from  Martinic|ue  for  St.  Domingo, 
which  was  much  out  of  the  direct  course  to  London.  The  pre- 
mium given  was  ten  per  cent,  whereas  the  usual  premium  for 
the  same  voyage,  by  the  way  of  St.  Domineo,  was  eighteen  per 
cent.  It  was  insisted,  in  behalf  of  the  underwriters,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  preceding  case,  that  there  had  been  a  deviation. 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield  said,  there  was  no  getting  over  the  words 
of  the  policy ;  '  instead  of  a//,  you  must  substitute  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  such  as  lie  between  Martinique  and  Lon- 
don ;  you  would  make  quite  a  new  engagement.  Though,  from 
the  difference  of  the  premium,  it  is  possible  the  underwriter  may 
not  have  attended  sufficiently  to  the  terms  of  this  contract,  yet 
we  cannot  make  new  contracts  for  persons.'(2)  In  this  case  the 
vessel  not  only  had  the  general  liberty  of  touching  al  any  ports 
whatever,  which  might  have  been  restrained  by  construction  to 
the  ports  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  but  was  also  insured  from 
all  and  any  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  was  the  plain  and 
necessary  import  of  this  description  of  the  voyage,  that  the  ves- 
sel might  touch  at  all  those  islands,  provided  she  took  them  in 
their  order  on  a  voyage  that  was  to  terminate  at  London. 

The  principle  of  the  decision  in  the  preceding  case,  is,  that 
the  liberty  to  touch,  or  trade,  or  stay,  tnough  expressed  to  ex- 
tend to  all  places  for  all  purposes  whatsoever,  is  construed  to 
extend  only  to  ports  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  insured,  and  for 
purposes  connected  with  the  voyage.  It  authorizes  touching  at 
ports  where  ships  bound  on  the  same  voyage  do  not  usually  touch, 
since  this  clause  would  otherwise  have  no  effect.(3)  ft  there- 
fore authorizes  going  out  of  what  is  strictly  the  course  of  the 
voyage.  Accordingly,  when  it  is  said  that  a  general  liberty  of 
touching  at  any  ports  extends  only  to  ports  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  insured,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  vessel  is  not  permitted 
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by  this  liberty  to  sail  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  to  a  port  very 
wide  of  the  usual  course. 

A  vessel  insured  firom  Hull  to  her  port  of  lading  in  the  Baltic^ 

*  with  liberty  in  said  voyage  to  proceed  and  sail  to,  and  touch 
and  stay  at,  any  ports  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  for  all  pur* 
poses ;  particularly  at  Elsinore  ;^  took  goods  to  be  delivered  at 
Elsinore,  Dantzic,  and  Pillau ;  the  last,  being  her  intended  port 
of  lading.  She  was  lost  in  sight  of  Pillau,  after  having  delivered 
goods  at  Elsinore  and  Dantzic.  Abbott,  C.  J.  ^  The  liberty  to 
touch  at  any  ports  for  all  purposes,  must  mean  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  tne  voyage.  If  the  ship  had  gone  to  Elsinore,  or 
Dantzic,  to  see  if  she  could  get  a  cargo,  that  would  have  been 
connected  with  the  voyage,  but  she  went  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  goods,  which  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  object 

of  the  voyage  insured.(l)  Ul?**^^^ 

A  ship  was  insured  from  Para  to  New  York, '  with  liberty  to  J'^*^**^  ^ 
call  at  any  of  the  Windward  or  Leeward  Islands.'   The  cap- 
tain called  at  two  of  those  islands  to  learn  the  state  of  the 
markets,  that  his  employers  might  be  able  to  judge  whether  it 
was  best  to  send  a  cargo  thither  from  New  York.    Abbott,  C.  J. 

*  This  calling  at  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's,  was  for  a 

purpose  wholly  unconnected  with  the  voyage.    It  had  reference  ^j")  Hammond 
to  some  new  adventure.'   It  was  accordingly  held  to  be  a  devia-  J.  Rej^J^R, 
tion.(2)  &  A.  72. 

But  where  the  policy  gives  the  general  liberty  of  touching  at  General  liber- 
ports,  the  construction  of  this  permission  may  be  enlarged  by  *y  to  touch  at 
the  other  provisions  of  the  policy  or  the  nature  of  the  voy^e  {^^to  ^ru* 
insured.   A  ship  insured,  ^  at  and  from  Antigua  to  Endand,  with  out  of  the 
liberty  to  touch  at  all  or  any  of  the  West  India  Islands,  Jamaica  course  of  the 
included,'  not  being  able  to  procure  a  full  cargo  at  Antigua,  sail-  /3N^gt^.jjfg 
ed  to  St.  Kitt's,  in  order  to  complete  her  cargo  there.    St.  Kittys    Par^,^4  * 
is  out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage  from  Antigua ,  to  England.  Camp.  123. 
Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said, 'The  policy  appears  to  mc  to  have  W  Hc^r. 
authorized  the  ship  to  go  to  St.  Kitt's,  and  to  remain  there  till  ' 
her  homeward  cargo  was  completed.    There  is  a  liberty  to  touch  (5)  Elliot  r. 
at  all  or  any  of  the  West  India  Islands,  Jamaica  included  ;  this  >Viiaon,4 
shows  decisively  that  they  might  be  taken  without  any  regard  J-JJ^''  ^*  ^' 
to  their  ^eograpnical  order.    Jamaica  is  at  least  600  miles  out 
of  the  direct  course  to  England.'(3) 

A  ship  was  insured  '  at  and  from  Lisbon  to  a  port  in  England,  Liberty  to 
with  liberty  to  call  at  any  one  port  in  Portugal  for  anv  purpose  caW  at  any 
whatever.'   The  ship  sailed  from  Lisbon,  southward,  to  Faro,  Pq^^'^i"' 
to  complete  her  loading.    Lord  Kenyon  held  this  to  be  a  devia-  meawa  port 
tion,  being  of  opinion  that  the  policy  only  gave  permission  to  in  the  course 
call  at  some  port  to  the  northward  of  Lisbon,  and  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
of  the  voyage  to  England.(4) 

Liberty  to  touch  at  a  port  named  in  the  policy  will  not  authorize  Liberty  to 
the  touching  at  another,  although  it  is  no  more  out  of  the  usual  ^"^^ 
course  of  the  voyage.(5)  ^rt  named. 

The  liberty  of  using  any  kind  of  papers  does  not  authorize  i^ibcrty  to 
the  going  out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage  to  exchange  papers,  take  any  kind 
Insurance  was  made  upon  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  ^  from  South  of  papen> 
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America  to  the  vessePs  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  States, 
under  whatever  papers  she  mi^ht  sail.'  The  vessel  sailed  for 
Havana  from  vera  Cruz,  which  port  she  had  entered  under 
Spanish  colours,  and  with  Spanish  papers ;  and  she  was  captured 
by  a  British  man  of  war,  while  on  the  common  course  to  Ha- 
vana and  the  United  States.  The  property  was  afterwards  con- 
demned as  Spanish  at  Jamaica ;  Great  Britain  being  then  at 
war  with  Spain.  The  vessel  could  not  have  been  cleared  out  at 
Vera  Cruz,  for  the  United  States  under  Spanish  colours,  nor 
could  she  be  cleared  out  without  giving  a  bond  to  land  the  cargo 
at  some  port  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  It  was  intended  to  re- 
store the  American  character  of  the  vessel  at  Havana.  In  be- 
half of  the  insurers  it  was  objected,  that  the  sailing  for  Havana 
was  a  deviation.  Mr.  Justice  Sewall,  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said,  '  A  change  of  the  papers  was  expressly  licensed  by 
the  policy  ;  but  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  construction  to 
say  that  the  assured  had,  under  that  license,  an  authority  to  en- 
gage the  insurers  in  an  unlimited  voyage.  The  ship  lyas  de- 
stined to  Havana,  because  one  of  the  house  happened  to  reside 
there.  But  if  he  had  not  been  there,  or  had  aied  before  the 
arrival  of  the  ship,  then,  by  the  force  of  the  same  necessity,  a 
voyage  to  Tenerine,  had  been  equally  excused.  It  is  not  that 
real  and  imperious  necessity,  which  justifies  a  change  of  the 
risk.'(l) 

A  conditional  liberty  to  touch  at  a  port  must  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  strictly  within  the  condition.  A  policy  was  made  on 
goods,  for  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Bremen, '  with  liberty  to 
enter  a  Dutch  port,  when  informed  on  arriving  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  that  it  might  be  done  with  safety.'  The  captain  upon  ar- 
riving on  that  coast  was  informed,  from  two  Dutch  boats,  that 
Amsterdam  was  not  blockaded,  and  that  he  might  proceed  to 
that  port '  without  molestation  from  the  British and  in  attempt- 
ing to  put  in  there  he  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  deviation.  Tilghman,  C.  J. '  Tne  policy 
requires  information  that  the  port  of  Amsterdam  might  dc  en- 
tered with  safety.  To  enter  with  safety^  it  would  seem  necessary 
that  there  should  be  no  danger  from  any  belligerent  nation.  It  was 
immaterial  from  what  quarter  the  danger  arose,  whether  from 
British  blockading  squadrons  or  French  cruisers.'(2) 

A  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy  implies  the  liberty  of  seeking 
and  joining  convoy,  and  consequently  of  going  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  voyage  for  this  purpose.  The  vessel  may  seek 
and  join  such  convoy  as  is  provided  for  the  voyage  insured.(3) 

If  the  policy  expressly  permit  the  vessel  to  join  convoy,  this 
liberty,  although  it  be  given  in  the  most  general  and  comprehen- 
sive terms,  must  be  used  by  joining  convoy  at  such  place  as  will 
occasion  the  least  interruption  of  the  voyage.  A  policy  on  goods 
for  a  voyage  from  Heligoland  to  Memel,  gave  liberty  *  to  touch 
at  any  ports  or  places  whatsoever  or  wheresoever,  and  to  seek, 
join  and  exchange  convoy.'  The  vessel  joined  convoy  at  Groth- 
enburg.  Bayley,  J.  said, '  If  it  had  been  proved  that  an  earlier 
convoy  might  have  been  procured  at  another  place,  and  that, 
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notwithstanding,  the  captain  had  omitted  to  join  it,  in  order  that  ^ 

he  might  sail  to  Gothenburg,  that  might  perhaps  have  been  a  xUnStj 

case  of  deviation.Xl)  M.&  S.  &t. 

It  is  not  however  necessary  that  the  master  should  avail  him-  Theawnredif 
self  of  the  liberty  to  touch,  trade,  or  stay  at  a  port,  or  to  join  not  obligate 
convoy;  as  a  vessel  insured  to  several  ports  may  sail  to  either     the  liberty 
or  any  of  them,  provided  they  are  taken  in  proper  order,  so  the  ^J|S"or^^** 
master  may  pass  the  ports  at  which  the  policy  gives  liberty  to  mg  convoy, 
touch.    Lord  Ellenborough,  speaking  of  the  hberty  to  join  con- 
voy, says, '  k  is  not  introduced  into  the  policy  by  way  of  stipu-  Heielton 
lation  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  that  they  will  seek  and  join  J,  xun^  IT 
convoy;  but  is  granted  to  them  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  M.  &S.  51. 
purpose  of  obviating  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  deviation,  in  (J) 
case  they  should  go  out  of  the  way  in  seeking  convoy;  but  I  am  Jnif  col^^r** 
not  aware  that  the  restraining  this  liberty  would  vary  the  rights  Connect.  Rep. 
of  the  parties.'(2)  184. 

A  vessel  being  insured  from  St.  Ubes  to  her  port  of  dischargi  A  ihip  waiti 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  deviation  on  arrival  initruc- 
at  a  port  in  the  United  States,  to  wait  there  for  instructions  from 
the  owner  for  what  port  of  discharge  to  procecd.(3) 

If  the  policy  gives  no  liberty  of  touching  at  ports,  it  will  be  a  It  is  adevia- 
deviation  to  stop  unnecessarily  at  any  port  where  vessels  bound  Jj^ 
on  the  same  voyage  do  not  usually  touch.    Chief  Justice  Lee  J^l^  gives 
said,  ^  If  the  master  puts  into  a  port  not  usual,  or  stays  an  unusual  no  Uberty  for 
time,  it  is  a  deviation.'(4)  thiipuppoie. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  unnecessary  deviation  of  a  mile,  or  (4)Tiemey«. 
delay  of  an  hour,  will  discharge  the  insurers.(5)   But  courts  do  cj^^rBuCT 
not  usually  applv  this  principle  with  such  rigid  and  minute  ex-  343. 
actness,  as  to  hold  such  a  delay  or  departure  from  the  course  of  (5)  9  Mast, 
the  voyage  to  be  a  deviation.    Circumstances  like  these  are  Rep.  449. 
most  frequently  considered  as  coming  within  the  maxim,  de 
mtmmtt  rum  curat  lex.   It  cannot  however  be  said  that  any  un- 
necessary and  voluntary  delay,  or  departure  from  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  is  excusable  merely  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time  or  distance. 

If  the  insurance  be  at  and  from  a  place,  any  unusual  and  un-  (6)  Earl  r. 
necessary  delay  in  commencing  the  voyage,  after  the  risk  com-  Shaw,  1 
mences,  is  a  deviation.(6)  i^^- 

Where  the  policy  is  on  goods  *  until  landed,'  any  unnecessary  (7)  parkinson 
and  voluntary  delay  to  land  them  is  a  deviation.(7)  v.  CoUier, 

Under  a  policy  on  goods  for  a  voyage  from  Dartmouth  to  ^70. 
Liverpool,  tne  vessel  put  into  Loo  ;  a  place  that  she  must  neces- 
sarily  pass  by  on  this  voyage,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  (s)  Fox*, 
no  usage,  nor  any  liberty  given  in  the  policy,  to  touch  at  Loo.  Black,  Exeter 
Mr.  Justice  Yates  held  this  to  be  a  deviation.(8^  Tt!^m^^ 

Goods  being  insured  on  a  voyage  from  Dunkirk  to  Leghorn,  (9) -fownion 
the  vessel  stopped  at  Dover  to  procure  a  Mediterranean  pass.  v.  Guyon, 
Lord  Mansfield  held  this  to  be  a  deviation.(9)  Park,  438. 

The  varying  from  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage,  and  any  If  the  master 
extraordinary  delay,  must  be  justified  by  necessity,  or  it  will  be  acts '^^thgood 
a  deviation.    In  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  sufiicient  necessity,      arc  bound 
difierent  persons  would  no  doubt  entertain  different  opinions  by  his  acts. 
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upon  the  same  facts.  But  it  would  be  a  very  strict  and  illiberal 
consti-uction,  to  hold  a  delay  or  departure  from  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  when  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  in  the  mas- 
ter's opinion,  to  be  a  deviation,  because  others,  and  more  justly 
too,  perhaps,  should  think  it  was  ume^ssary  and  inexpedient. 
<5reat  weight  is  therefore  allowed,  to  the  fair  and  honest  exer- 
cise of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  as  will  appear  from  many  of  the  judicial  opinions  subse- 
quently cited. 

Mr.  Justice  Sewall,  speaking  of  a  delay  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  the  cargo  which  had  been  seized,  says,  *  The  captain  is 
the  common  agent  of  the  concerned,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  mar 
nage  their  interests  according  to  his  best  judgment.    Whatever  is 
fairly  done,  with  this  purpose,  is  within  the  course  of  the 
<i)Stockert.  voyage.'(l)   Upon  the  principle  that,  in  extraordinary  circum- 
ilarrU,  3      Stances,  the  master  becomes  the  agent  of  all  concerned,  as  far 
Mast.  Rep.  ^q^^  ^yj^jj  g^^j  faith,  and  according  to  his  best  judgment,  it 

is  held  that  all  parties,  insurers  as  well  as  others,  are  bound  by 
his  acts.  But  to  constitute  the  master  the  agent  of  the  parties 
to  this  effect,  two  circumstances  are  requisite ;  the  occasion  must 
be  extraordinary,  and  he  must  att  with  good  faith  and  a  delibe- 
rate exercise  of  his  judgment. 
The  maiter  courts  prescribe  limits  to  this  exercise  of  discretion  on 

must  use  hit  the  part  of  the  master,  and  it  may  be  a  deviation  to  go  out  of 
diKretion  the  usual  course,  though  it  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
proper  jiQ^g  voyage.  A  ship  and  the  freight  were  insured  *  from 
Boston  to  Gibraltar,  and  from  thence  to  her  port  of  discharge  in 
the  United  States,  with  liberty  to  proceed  to  St.  Ubes  or  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  for  salt.'  On  arriving  at  the  Isle  of  May, 
one  of  the  Cape  de  Verds,  she  found  so  many  vessels  there,  that 
her  turn  to  load  would  not  have  come  in  less  than  four  or  five 
weeks.  The  governor  of  the  island  proposed  to  the  master  to 
go  to  St.  Jago  and  Fuego  for  a  cargo  of  provisions,  and  engaged 
that  he  should  be  loaded  with  salt  as  soon  as  he  should  return. 
This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  master,  who  was  thus  en- 
abled to  load  his  vessel  sooner  than  he  would  have  been,  had  he 
remained  at  the  Isle  of  May  waiting  for  his  turn.  One  reason 
given  for  accepting  the  governor's  proposal,  was  the  vessel's  being 
short  of  provisions,  which  were  scarce  at  the  Isle  of  May.  The 
vessel  was  lost  in  the  homeward  voyage.  Chief  Justice  Parker 
instructed  the  jury,  that  if  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  voyage 
to  St.  Jago  and  Fuego  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
diting the  loading  of  the  vessel  and  the  return  home,  without 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  deviate  from  his 
*  voyage ;  and  that  the  return  home  was  in  fact  expedited  by  that 

circumstance ;  and  that  the  stay  at  the  Isle  of  May  for  her  turn 
to  load  would  have  been  hazardous  on  account  oi  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  water  ;  it  was  not  a  deviation.  On  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial  the  same  judge  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
*  That  the  vessel  should  have  been  sufficiently  found  at  Gibral- 
tar, to  enable  her  to  stay  and  load  at  the  Isle  of  May,  without 
depending  upon  procuring  provisions  there,'  and  if  she  was  not 
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so,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  master,  which  could  not  be  alleged  in 

excuse  of  a  deviation.    In  regard  to  the  expediting  the  voyage 

insured,  the  opinion  of  the  court  was,  that  '  masters  have  not 

a  right  to  speculate  in  this  manner  upon  the  possible  advantages 

of  pursuing  a  route  which  does  not  belong  to  the  voyage.  Thev ' 

are  to  pursue  the  usual  course,  and  let  the  consequences  fall 

where  they  may.'   Accordingly,  the  intermediate  voyage  to  St.  • 

Jago  and  Fuego  was  considered  to  be  a  deviation.(l)   The  (i)KetteU«. 

prmciple  of  the  decision  seems  to  be,  that  this  was  not  such  an  Wiggin,  13 

extraordinary  occasion  as  authorized  the  master  to  act  accord- 

ing  to  his  own  discretion,  in  respect  to  departing  from  the  usual 

course  of  the  voyage. 

A  decision  has  been  made  in  New  York  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. A  vessel  was  insured  for  a  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Teneriffe,  *  with  permission  to  proceed  from  Teneriffe  to  the  Isle 
of  May  and  Bonavista,  and  at  and  from  them,  or  either  of  them, 
to  New  York.'  The  vessel,  on  arriving  at  Teneriffe,  was  re- 
quired to  perform  a  quarantine  of  forty  days,  because  her  bill  of 
health  had  not  been  certified  by  the  Spanish  consul  at  New 
York.  With  a  bill  of  health  so  certified,  she  would  have  been 
subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  only  eight  days.  The  second  day, 
however,  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  permission  was  obtained  » 
to  land  the  corn,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  cargo.  But  the 
landing  of  it  was  delayed  on  account  of  the  weather,  during  the 
thirteen  following  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  govern- 
ment prohibited  all  vessels  from  New  York,  not  having  bills  of 
health  certified  bv  the  Spanish  consul,  from  entering  or  landing 
their  cargoes.  The  master  then  proceeded  for  Madeira,  being 
the  nearest  port,  where  he  landed  and  sold  his  cargo.  The  court 
said, '  There  was  no  necessity  for  going  from  Teneriffe  to  Ma- 
deira. It  was  sailing  on  a  different  voyage  from  the  one  insured.  (2)  Robcrtwn 
The  master  went  there  to  sell  his  cargo,  and  for  the  same  reason  q  Johni. 
he  might  have  gone  to  Lisbon.    It  was  a  voluntary  deviation.'(2)  383. 

The  cause  for  which  vessels  most  frequently  go  out  of  the  Making  a  port 
regular  course  of  the  voyage,  is  to  put  into  the  nearest  conve-  t»re£lt. 
nient  port  for  the  purpose  of  refitting  after  some  disaster.  The 
necessity  of  making  a  port  to  refit  substitutes  another  track,  in- 
stead of  that  described  in  the  policy,  and  the  contract  applies 
to  this  new  course,  and  the  assured  is  obliged  to  pursue  it  directly 
and  expeditiously,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  course  taken 
from  necessity  had  been  that  described  in  the  policy,  and  con- 
stituted the  voyage  originally  insured.(3)  (3)  Clark  r. 

An  insurance  was  made  on  the  ship  Eyles,  ^  the  adventure  to  ^' 
commence  thereon  from  her  arrival  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  ^l^^^  ^J^^ 
thence  to  continue  till  the  said  ship  should  arrive  at  London.'  365;'Guili!ert 
On  arriving  at  Fort  St.  George,  the  ship  was  found  to  be  leaky  t.  Readshaw, 
and  to  require  repairs,  to  obtain  which  the  master,  with  the  ad-  Ndlsont*Col 
vice  of  the  governor,  council,  commanders  of  ships,  &c.  sailed  in,,  co.  3 
for  Bengal.    She  was  there  repaired,  and  afterwards,  on  the  Caines  108 ; 
homeward  voyage,  a  loss  happened,  which  the  under\rriters  ob-  Sfjp;/ 
jected  to  paying  on  the  ground  of  deviation.    Lord  Hardwicke    walte^  " 
thought,  tiiat  if  the  repairs  could  not  be  made  at  Fort  St.  George,  Doug.  284. 
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(1)  Motteux 
V.  Lond.  Ass. 
Co.  I  Atk. 
545. 

A  ship  insured 
against  tea- 
risks  only^  is 
protected  by 
the  policy  in 


(2)  Robinson 
r.  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.  2  Johns. 
89. 


and  Ben^I  was  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  place  to  obtain 
repairs,  it  was  not  a  deviation,  and  said,  ^  he  should  consider  it 
equally  the  same,  as  if  she  had  been  repaired  at  the  very  place 
from  whence  the  voyage  was  to  commence.'(l) 

A  question  has  been  made  whether  a  ship  insured  against  only 
a  part  of  the  usual  risks,  is  still  protected  by  the  poucy,  if  she 
depart,  through  necessitv,  from  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage. 
A  vessel  insured  from  flew  Orleans  to  ports  in  the  West  Indies, 
seeking  a' port  '  against  sea-risks  only,'  departed  from  the  course  of  the  voyage 
to  refit.  iQ  put  into  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  in  consequence  of  sea-damage, 
which  rendered  her  unfit  to  continue  on  her  course.  Chief 
Justice  Kent  said,  *  A  deviation  from  necessity,  will  excuse  the 
assured,  in  case  of  an  insurance  against  a  . particular  risk,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  a  general  insurance.'(2)  No  objection  was,  or 
indeed  could  be  made  on  account  of  this  particular  deviation,  since 
the  departure  from  the  course  of  the  voyage  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  operation  of  the  perils  insured  against ;  the  case 
therefore  affords  all  the  reason  in  excuse  of  the  departure  from 
the  course,  that  can  possibly  be  alleged  in  any^  case,  however 
general  and  comprehensive  the  policy  may  be,  m  respect  to  the 
risks  assumed  by  the  insurers. 

In  the  case  of  insurance  on  goods  from  the  port  of  lading  in 
France,  to  the  United  States,  the  vessel  struck  upon  the  bar,  in 
coming  out  of  the  harbour  of  Bayonne,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  unload  her  and  put  back  to  Bayonne  to  repair;  and  after  the 
repairs  were  made,  most  of  the  cargo  was  sent  by  land  round 
to  Passage,  whither  the  ship  went  to  take  it  on  board ;  and  this 
was  alleged  to  be  a  deviation.  It  appeared  that  the  master  acted, 
in  respect  to  the  loading  and^the  time  of  sailing,  entirely  under 
(4)  Cruder  r.  the  direction  of  the  pilot  major  of  the  port,  who  has  the  entire 
Phil.  Ins.  Co.  control  of  ships  lying  at  Bayonne.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  in 
jMMma  xu#  S^^^^S  tte  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  In  consequence  of  one  of 
nTwinthrop  ^he  perils  insured  against,  it  was  found  necessary  and  most  for 
«.Un.!ns.Co.  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  to  send  part  of  the  cargo  round  to 
^°<*y'"  *  Passage,  to  be  there  reladen.  If  so,  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  ves- 
n.TwoSf  v.  sailed  from  Nantes,  or  any  other  port  in  France,  and  had 

been  driven  by  storms  upon  the  bar  of  Bayonne.  The  master 
might  then  have  lightened  the  ship,  in  order  to  carry  her  up  to 
Bayonne,  to  make  repairs,  and  might  have  unladen  the  cargo  in 
the  manner  that  circumstances  should  have  rendered  necessary 
or  most  expedient.  If  he  acted  in  such  case  with  good  faith 
and  sound  discretion,  there  would  be  no  deviation. '(3) 

A  vessel  having  lost  part  of  her  crew,  or  of  which  the  crew 
is  disabled  by  sickness,  may  go  out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage 
to  obtain  seamen.(4) 

A  vessel  may  go  out  of  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage,  or 
may  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  capture,  or  other  im- 


The  cargo  is 
loaded  at 
Passage  in- 
stead of  Ba- 
yonne. 

(3)  WiggintJ. 
Amory,  13 
Mass.  Rep. 
123. 

J4)  Cruder  v, 
ail.  Ins.  Co< 
Condy's 
Marsh.  207, 


Claggett,3 
Esp.  267. 
(5)  Goyonv. 
Pleasants, 
Wharton^s 
Dig.  p.  330. 
h.  t.  122. 

The  ship  may 
leave  her 
course  to  pro- 
cure seamen. 

A  ship  in  fan- 
minent  peril 


«f  capture  pending  peril  that  is  insured  against.(5)  Upon  this  principle  it 
^v^^*^  ^  tas  been  decided  in  New  York  that  a  ship. 


convoy. 


not  warranted  to 

sail  with  convoy,  may  yet  go  out  of  its  course  to  join  convoy, 
for  the  sake  of  protection  against  the  imminent  peril  of  capture. 
The  ingurance  was  on- goods  from  Surinam  to  New  York.  The 
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captain  having  cause  to  fear  being  captured  by  French  priva- 
teers, and  acting  with  good  faith,  stopped  at  Demerary  to  join 
an  Endish  convoy,  but  he  was  blown  out  to  sea,  and  so  pre- 
vented from  joining  the  convoy,  and  was  afterwards  captured 
by  a  French  privateer.   The  claim  of  a  loss  was  objected  to,      Patrick  ». 
on  the  ipound  that  the  going  into  Demerary  was  a  deviation.  Ludlow,  3 
Mr.  Justice  Radclifi*  said,  Mt  is  no  deviation  to  depart  from  the  Johns, 
usual  course  of  the  voyage  to  meet  with  convoy,  in  case  of  real  J^Vjoyer- 
danger,  or  to  seek  the  safest  way  home  ;^  and  Mr.  Justice  Kent,  neur  r.  Unit, 
said,  *  Was  the  going  to  Demerary  to  seek  convoy  a  departure  Im.  Co.  i 
without  necessity,  or  any  reasonable  cause,  from  the  regular  and 
usual  course  of  the  vova^e.    A  deviation  to  avoid  an  enemy  is    occsm  Ini. 
justifiable.    It  is  no  deviation  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  Co.  ii  Johns, 
danger.'   The  inquiry  in  such  case  is, '  whether  the  captain  141.  Sec  also 
acted  fairly  and  bona  fide,  and  had  no  other  motive  or  view  but  ^'^S^' 
to  come  the  safest  way  home  or  to  seek  convoy.Xl)  49 .  as  to  the 

It  was  held  not  to  be  a  deviation  of  a  Danish  ship,  during  question 
hostilities  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain,  to  be  put  by  J^^'^^Jout^' 
the  assured  under  the  protection  of  an  American  frigate,  as  a  convoy  b  a  ' 
pretended  prize,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  British  capture.(2)  deviation. 

Lord  Mansfield  says, '  If  the  master  exjusta  caiisa  goes  out  of  (3)  ^^^^^  ?• 
the.  way,  as  to  refit,  or  to  avoid  enemies,  pirates,  &c.  the  insu-  q^^\  butt."' 
ranee  continues.X3)  356. 

In  the  case  of  a  vessel's  delaying  to  jiroceed  on  her  voyage  imminent 
from  the  port  of  Barcelona,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said, 'No  danger  of  cap- 
doubt  was  entertained  that  apprehension  of  danger  of  capture  justifies 
from  the  Algerines,  if  the  danger  was  real  and  immediate,  or  or  ^^ng  out  of 
the  apprehension  founded  on  reasonable  evidence,  would  justify  the  course  of 
the  continuance  in  the  port  of  Barcelona.'(4)  the  voyage. 

A  similar  opinion  has  been  given  in  Massachusetts  in  the  case  (4)  Oliver  v. 
of  a  policy  on  goods, '  at  and  from  Boston  to  Eastport.'   The  ^(^7  Cranch 
vessel  did  not  sail  until  a  month  after  the  cargo  was  taken  on  493,    ^  * 
board,  and  she  was  captured  by  a  British  ship  soon  after  going 
out  of  Boston  harbour.  The  reason  of  the  delay  was  fear  of  cap- 
ture, the  harbour  of  Boston  being  constantly  watched,  at  the 
time,  by  a  British  force ;  and  during  the  delay,  the  master  took      wi,  *-, 
great  pains  to  ascertain  when  he  might  sail  with  the  least  danger.    Haven  13 
The  court  was  of  opinion,  that '  the  cause  of  delay  was  a  justi-  Mass.  Rep. 
fiable  one.'(5)  172. 

A  vessel  bound  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Bourdeaux,  A  ship  may 
sailed  from  New  York  through  Long  Island  Sound,  instead  of  ^^^^"j^yjjj^ 
going  through  the  Narrows,  the  most  usual  and  convenient  pas-  to  avoid  cap- 
sa^e,  but  wnere  the  vessel  might  have  been  detained  by  British  turc. 
ships  of  war,  then  lying  oflf  Sandy  Hook.    Mr.  Justice  Van 
Ness,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  ship  must 
proceed  on  the  voyage,  in  the  shortest,  safest,  and  most  usual 
course.   If  the  ship,  without  reasonable  cause,  leaves  the  cus- 
tomary track,  the  insurer  is  from  that  time  discharged.    But  here 
we  consider  that  there  was  a  just  and  reasonable  ground  for 
such  departure,  though  not  an  absolute  necessity .'(6)  ^omi^*M*Co 

An  English  vessel  bound  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Revel,  3  j"hns!*352/ 
put  back  on  receiving  news  of  an  embargo  on  all  English  ves- 
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(1)  Blacken- 
hagen  v, 
Lond.  Ass. 
Co.  1  Camp. 
454. 

(2)  Graham 
r.  Com.  Ins. 
Co.  1 1  Johns. 
352. 

The  port  of 
destination 
being  ob- 
structed by 
ice,  the  ship 
may  put  into 
another  port. 


The  captain 
is  compelled 
by  the  crew  to 
change  his 
course. 


(3)  Elton  V. 
Broden, 2 
Str.  1264. 


(4)  Driscol  v. 
BotU,  1  B.  k 
P.  313. 


(5)  Driscol  v. 
Passmore,  1 
B.  k  P.  200. 


sels  in  the  Russian  ports.  Lord  Ellenborough  told  the  jury, 
*  that  though  the  ship  from  necessity  might  be  allowed  to  take  a 
circuitous  course,  yet  the  ultimate  point  of  destination  must  ever 
be  the  same  ;  that  such  a  necessity  might  perhaps  even  justify  a 
return  to  England,  if  it  could  be  proved  satisfactorily,  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  Revel.'(l) 

It  was  decided  not  to  be  a  deviation,  where  the  master,  on  a 
voyage  from  Carlshara  to  St.  Petersburg,  put  into  Revel,  the 

Sassage  to  St.  Petersburg  being  obstructed  by  ice.  Chief 
ustice  Thompson  said,  ^  If  the  captain,  in  departing  from  the 
usual  course  of  the  voyage,  acts  fairly  and  bona  fidt  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  to  avoid  danger,  and  has  no  other 
view  but  to  conduct  the  ship  and  cargo  to  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, the  policy  still  continues.'(2) 

Where  the  master  is  compelled  by  the  crew  to  change  his 
course,  it  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  deviation.  A  vessel,  bound 
from  Bristol  to  Newfoundland,  having  captured  a  prize,  the  cap- 
tain ordered  some  of  the  crew  to  navigate  the  prize  to  Bristol, 
intending  himself  to  proceed  in  his  own  vessel  to  Newfoundland. 
But  the  crew  refused  to  comply  with  his -orders,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  go  back,  though  he  acquainted  them  with  his  orders  to 
proceed  on  the  voyage ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Bris- 
tol. The  court  and  jury  were  of  opinion  that '  this  was  excused 
by  the  force  upon  the  master  which  he  could  not  resist,'  and 
that  it  was  not  a  deviation.(3)  The  barratry  of  the  mari- 
ners appears  to  have  been  among  the  risks  insured  against  in 
this  case ;  that  is,  the  vessel  was  taken  out  of  its  course  by  a  peril 
whi(^h  the  underwriters  had  assumed. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  bound  on  a  voyage '  from  Lisbon  to 
Madeira,  and  thence  to  Saffi  on'  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  back  to 
Lisbon the  crew  being  alarmed,  while  at  Madeira,  by  the  re- 
ports of  Moorish  cruisers  off  Saffi,  quitted  the  ship,  ana  refused 
to  return  on  board  unless  the  captain  would  promise  to  sail  im- 
mediately for  Lisbon.  The  captain  accordingly  complied,  and 
sailed  for  Lisbon,  on  his  arriving  at  which  place,  the  charterers 
of  the  ship  insisted  on  his  proceeding  directly  from  thence  to 
Saffi,  which  he  did,  and  the  ship  was  captured  in  returning  from 
Saffi  towards  Lisbon.  Under  a  policy  on  the  ship  for  the  entire 
voyage  from  Lisbon  to  the  other  two  ports  and  back  to  Lisbon,  this 
was  held  not  to  be  a  deviation.  The  necessity  under  which  the 
captain  acted,  justified  changing  his  course.(4)  And  upon  the  same 
facts^  under  a  policy  upon  the  freight  from  Saffi  to  Lisbon,  effect- 
ed when  news  haa  been  received  of  the  vessel's  being  at  Ma- 
deira, and  before  it  was  known  that  the  crew  had  compelled 
the  captain  to  return  to  Lisbon,  a  special  jury  found  that  the  in- 
surers were  liable  ;(5)  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
ground  of  doubt.  This  case  however  turned  mostly  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  risk  had  commenced.  Chief  Justice  Eyre 
said, '  That  the  voyage  did  literally  commence  there  can  be  no 
doubt.'  The  insurere  were  liable,  therefore,  unless  the  delay 
occasioned  by  returning  to  Lisbon,  amounted  to  a  deviation,  or 
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a  giving  over  of  the  voyage  insured ;  and  it  was  held  that  it  did 
not  amount  to  either  of  these* 

If  compulsion  is  alleged  in  justification  of  a  departure  from  ToautboriM 
the  usual  course  of  the  voyage,  such  necessity  must  be  clearly  a  departure 
shown.   The  master  of  a  vessel  being  ordered  by  the  captain  f«>™ 
of  a  frigate,  lying  near  him,  to  go  out  of  the  harbour  and  exa-  yol!^^^^* 
mine  a  strange  sail  that  appeared  in  sight,  complied  with  the  order  necessity  mint 
without  any  remonstrance.    It  was  contended  that,  the  captain  be  dearly 
of  the  frigate  having  ample  means  of  enforcing  his  order,  any 
remonstrauce  would  have  been  unavailing,  but  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  instructed  the  jury  that  Mhis  was  a  deviation.'  He 
said,  *  The  master  was  not  proved  to  have  acted  under  any 
duress  or  compulsion.    If  a  degree  of  force  was  exercised, 
which  either  physically  he  could  not  resist,  or  morally,  as  a 
good  subject,  he  ought  not  to  have  resisted,  the  deviation  was 
justified.    But  if  he  chose  to  go  out  with  tiie  hope  of  making  .  .  . 
prize,  he  could  not  thereby  extend  the  risk  of  the  underwri-  Aiidjo*2* 
ters.Xl)  Camp/350. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  master  may  go  out  of  the  usual  The  master 
course  of  the  voyage,  to  procure  intelligence  and  advice,  when  may  go  out  of 
any  extraordinary  circumstances  make  it  very  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine  in  what  manner  to  proceed.    The  master  of  a  vessel       case,  for 
bound  from  Boston  to  Rotterdam,  having  notice  on  the  voyage  inteUigence 
that,  by  the  British  orders  in  council,  Kotterdam  was  placed  advice, 
under  the  same  restrictions  in  respect  to  trade,  as  if  it  had  been 
actually  blockaded,  put  into  Plymouth,  in  England,  for  intelli- 
gence and  advice.    Chief  Justice  Parsons  said,  in  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  *  As  this  was  done  for  good  cause,  and  for  ^ 
the  purpose  of  procuring  intelligence  and  advice,  his  proceeding  Qnj^  7  Mass, 
was  no  deviation.X^)  Rep.  349. 

A  ship  chartered  for  a  voyage  from  London  to  Norfolk,  in  a  vessel  stays 
Virginia,  there  to  take  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  London,  being  in-  in  port  more 
surra  from  London  to  her  loading  port  in  Virginia,  and  bacK  to  {^"j^* 
London,  arrived  at  Norfolk  with  a  cargo  of  salt  in  January,  f^^^^  on  bc^rd 
1808,  where  an  embargo  was  laid  on  vessels,  and  not  taken  off  aretora 
until  March,  1809.    Tne  ship  might  have  left  Norfolk  immedi- 
ately,  it  seems,  with  her  outward  cargo  of  salt,  or  in  ballast,  but 
the  master  staid  until  the  embargo  was  taken  off,  and  long  enough 
afterwards  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  lumber,  with  which  he  ' 
sailed  in  August,  1809.    It  was  held  that  waiting  until  the  em- 
bargo  was  taken  off,  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  a  I'MoorefTw. 
cargo  of  lumber,  was  not  a  deviation.(3)  7  Taunt!  462. 

A  ship  insured  *  at  and  from  Pillau  to  London,'  needed  re-  The  ship  may 

Eiirs  beiore  being  able  to  take  in  her  cargo  at  Pillau,  and  de-  delay  for  re- 
yed  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  repairs.   After  being       ^  *^ 
ready  for  sea,  she  was 'prevented  from  proceeding,  for  some  time,  ^hkcoa 
by  the  lowness  of  the  water^on  account  of  which  she  could  not 
pass  over  the  bar.   It  was  objected  that  this  delay  was  a  devia- 
tion. Lord  Kenyon  instructed  the  jury,  that  Mf  there  was  any 
voluntary  delay,' it  would  discharge  the  underwriters;  but  he 
said  it  was  '  not  necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  seaworthy 
at  die  time'  when  the  risk  commenced,  from  which  he  inferred 
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(1)  Smith  V. 
Dorridge,  4 
Etp.  25. 

The  ship  de^ 
layb  at  the 
pOTtof  desti- 
nation with 
the  expecta- 
tion ol  being 
admitted  to 
entry. 


(2)  Suydamv. 
Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
2  Johns.  143. 


(3)  Oilfert «. 
HaUet,2 
Johns.  Cas. 
296. 

Delay  for  the 
purpose  of 
succouring 
the  distressed. 


(4)  Lain^ence 
V,  Sydeboth- 
am,  6  East,  54. 

(5)  2  Cranch, 
258.  n. 

(6)  Bond  V, 
Brig  Cora, 
Condy^s 
Marsh.  211.n. 

Delay,  or 
going  out  of 
the  course  to 
save  property. 


(7)  Ibid. 


that  a  suflScient  time  might  be  taken  for  making  the  requisite 
repairs.(l) 

In  a  case  of  insurance  to  the  port  of  Su  Jago,  in  Cuba,  the 
vessel,  on  arriving  there,  was  not  admitted  to  entry,  though  not 
refused  so  absolutely  that  the  master  had  not  some  hope  of  ob- 
taining permission  to  enter*   For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suck 

J>ermission  he  delayed  there  twenty-three  days,  and  then  sailed 
or  another  port,  on  the  course  to  which  a  loss  took  place.  Mr. 
Justice  Kent,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  *  The  de- 
lay at  St.  Jago  cannot  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a  devia- 
tion, because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  unreasons^ble  or  wilful. 
It  was  created  by  a  probable  expectation  of  permission  to  en- 
ter.XS) 

If  the  vessel  enters  a  port  to  dispose  of  the  cargo,  the  master 
may  stay  there  a  reasonable  time  for  this  purpose  although  he 
meets  with  no  success.  A  vessel  put  into  Barracoa  for  this 
purpose,  and  remained  there  more  than  four  months,  during 
which  time  the  supercargo  made  unsuccessful  endeavours  to 
effect  a  sale  of  the  cargo.  Yet  the  court  said, '  they  could  not 
intend  any  unreasonable  delay  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
assured and  held  it  not  to  be  a  deviation.(3)  But  it  would 
evidently  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case, 
whether  a  delay  for  any  certain  time  would  amount  to  a  devia- 
tion. 

Delay  or  going  out  of  the  course  to  succour  those  who  are  in 
distress,  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  deviation.  This  justification 
of  a  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  the  risk,  though  always 
mentioned  by  elementary  writers,  has  not  been  often  recognised 
by  courts,  for  the  reason  that  a  justification  resulting  so  directly 
from  the  plainest  principles  of  humanity,  and  in  the  sufficiency 
of  which  the  assured  and  insurers  are  in  general  so  much  in- 
terested, has  never  been  directly  called  in  question.  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence  says,  ^  As  to  deviations  for  the  purpose  of  succouring 
ships  at  sea  in  distress,  it  is  for  the  common  advantage  of  all  per- 
sons, underwriters  and  others,  to  give  and  receive  assistance  to 
and  from  each  other  in  distress.X4)  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in- 
timated that  stopping  to  relieve  a  vessel  in  distress  is  not  a  devia- 
tion.(5)  Mr.  Justice  Washington  says,  *  If  the  object  of  the  de- 
viation be  to  save  the  life  of  man,  he  will  not  be  the  first  judge 
to  exclude  such  a  case  from  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  humanity  of  the  motive,  and  the  morality  of  the  act,  give 
it  a  strong  claim  to  indulgence.X6) 

But  it  seems  that  delay,  or  the  going  out  of  the  course,  to  save 
property,  is  a  deviation.  Mr.  Justice  Washington  says,  *  If  the 
stoppage  be  continued,  or  the  risk  increased,  by  adding  to  the 
cargo,  or  diminishing  the  crew,  or  by  other  means,  for  the  pur- 
pose'of  saving  the  propertjr  found,  I  think  the  underwriters  are 
discharged.^?)  The  same  is  implied  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall^ ' 
in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  where,  speaking  of  the  salvage 
to  be  allowed  to  the  owners  of  a  vessel  which  had  saved  another 
vessel  and  cargo,  he  says, '  The  same  rewards  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  for  a  service  designed  to  be  encouraged ;  and  it  is 
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surely  no  reward|  to  a  man,  made  hU  own  imurcr  without  bis 

consent,  to  return  him  very  little  more  than  the  premium  he  had  i})  Mam  «. 

^y^^^l)  «   ,  ^ .    ...     ^      ^ ,  .  KSSss: 

In  case  of  the  cargo's  being  seized,  the  master  may  delay  m  Themaiter 
port,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  it,  if  there  be  anv  reasonable  maj  delay  in 
nope  of  succeeding  in  the  claim.   A  ship  entered  the  port  of  port  for  the 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  14th  of  July,  where  she  discharged  her  out-  JJJJJ^^'L 
waird  cargo,  which  was  seized  by  the  oflficcrs  of  the  government  cm^^  * 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  illegally  imported.   The  mas- 
ter remained  ther^  until  me  middle  of  December,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  restoration  of  the  cargo.   Mr.  Justice  Sew- 
all,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  The  captain  swears 
that  the  occasion  of  his  stay  was  the  seizure  of  the  cargo.  With 
his  owners  and  all  interested  in  the  car^o,  the  hope  of  recover-  Stodwp 
ing  it,  and  the  advantajge  of  the  captain's  agency  in  soliciting  Maml^Up. 
their  claim,  would  sufficiendy  justify  his  stajr.'(2)  409. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  cases,  that  if  the  vessel  departs  k  departure 
from  tne  course  of  the  voyage,  or  delays,  the  departure  or  de-  ^« 
lay  must  be  limited  by  the  purposes  for  which  liberty  is  given  i^;^'„2[br 
in  this  respect  in  the  policy,  or  on  account  of  which  the  de-  limited  by  its 
parture  or  delay  takes  place.   If  the  vessel  has  express  liberty  purpose, 
to  stop  for  intelligence,  she  must  stay  only  a  sufficient  time  to 
obtain  it.   If  she  delays  from  a  fear  of  capture,  she  must  wait 
only  as  long  as  the  ground  of  the  fear  continues ;  and  if  she 
departs  from  the  course  to  refit,  she  must  proceed  again  on  the 
voyage,  as  soon  as  she  can  be  refitted.   ^  Unauestionably  an 
idle  waste  of  time,  after  a  vessel  has  completed  tne  purposes  for 
which  she  entered  a  port,'  is  a  deviation.(3)  (3)7Craiich, 

If  the  vessel  is  in  a  port  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cargo, 
*  she  may  remaiQ  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  complete  her  cargo, 
but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  to  be  regulated  by 
any  usage  or  custom.  The  usages  and  customs  of  any  port  or 
trade  are  peculiar  to  the  port  or  trade,  but  the  necessity  of  wait- 
ing where  a  cargo  is  to  be  taken  on  board,  till  it  can  be  obtained, 
is  common  to  all  ports  and  trades.  The  length  of  time  fre- 
quently employed  in  selling  one  cargo  and  procuring  another, 
may  assist  m  proving  that  a  particular  vessel  has,  or  has  not, 
practised  unnecessary  delays  m  port,  but  can  establish  no  usage 
by  which  the  time  of  remaining  in  port  is  fixed.'(4)  (4)  OllTer  r. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  a  general  liberty  of  touching  at  ^"^i- Im. 
a  port,  or  ports,  can  be  used  only  for  purposes  connected  with  branch, 
the  voyage.   In  case  of  insurance  from  Heligoland  to  Memel, 
with  bberty  to  touch  at  all  places,  Le  Blanc,  J.  said,  ^  If  the 
master  had  gone  into  Gothenburg,  merely  for  orders,  whether 
he  was  to  go  ultimately  to  Anholt  or  Memel,  it  would  have  been 
a  deviation  ;'(5)  for  the  calling  to  know  whether  he  should  pro-  (5)  iMk.9. 
ceed  to  the  port  to  which  he  was  insured,  or  to  some  other,  can-  61. 
not  be  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  voyage  to  the  original 
port  of  destination. 

If  the  policy  gives  a  general  liberty  to  touch  at  a  place,  the  The  object  of 
purpose  for  which  the  leave  is  given  will  be  determined  by  the 
other  provisions  of  the  policy,  and  the  nature  of  the  voyage.  touchat\ 
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port,  ifl  deter- 
mined by  oth- 
er parti  of  the 
policy,  or  the 
nature  of  the 
▼oyage. 


(1)  Metcalfe 
e.  Parry,  4 
Camp.  123. 

Whether 
liberty  to 
touch  inTolvei 
that  of  trad- 
ing. 


(2)  Stitt«. 
Warden, 
Far]L,438  ;  2 
£sp.  610. 

(3)  1  Taunt. 
456. 

(4)  Sheriff 
Fbtti,5£sp. 
96. 

A  flhiptaket 
in  a  cargo  at 
a  port  to 
which  the  is 
driven  by  a 
storm. 


A  ship  was  insured  *  from  Antigua  to  England,  with  liberty  to 
touch  at  all  the  West  India  Islands,  Jamaica  included,'  without 
specifying  the  purposes  for  which  she  might  touch.  She  stopped 
at  St.  Kitt's  to  take  a  part  of  her  cargo.  It  was  objected  that 
the  policy  did  not  autnorize  this.  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said, 
*  Does  not  the  whole  scope  of  the  adventure,  as  described  in 
the  policy,  show  that  the  ship  was  to  go  about  from  island  to 
island,  if  necessary^,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  freight  ?  What 
could  be  the  object  of  the  liberty  given  her  to  touch  at  Jamaica, 
if  she  could  not  stay  there  to  take  in  goods  ?  Was  she  to  go 
500  miles  out  of  her  way  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  viewing  that 
island,  and  asking  for  the  news?'(l) 

A  question  has  been  made  whether  liberty  to  touch  at  a  port 
involves  that  of  staying  or  trading.  This  seems  to  be  answered 
by*the  principles  and  cases  already  stated  ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  master  must  keep  in  view  the  purpose  for  which  the 
policy  gives  the  liberty,  and  also  the  expedition  and  furtherance 
of  the  adventure ;  but  whatever  he  does  besides,  whether  he 
trades,  or  unloads  and  reloads  his  cargo ;  if  the  risks  insured 
against,  are  not  thereby  affected,  the  underwriters  have  no 

f round  of  exception.    This  is  the  general  inference  authorized 
y  the  cases  on  this  particular  subject,  although  some  of  them 
seem  to  favour  a  different  doctrine. 

A  policy  was  made  upon  goods,  for  a  voyage  from  Whiteha- 
ven to  St.  Michael's,  with  liberty  '  to  touch  and  stay  at  any 
place  or  places  whatsoever.'  The  ship  was  driven  into  Dublin 
DV  stress  of  weather,  where  she  unloaded  a  considerable  part 
of  her  cargo,  consisting  of  coals.  Lord  Kenvon  instructed  the 
jury, '  that  the  unloading  and  selling  the  coals,  though  the  ship 
was  not  delayed  thereby,'  was  a  deviation ;  and  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  of  the  counsel,  that  the  construction  would 
have  been  the  same  in  respect  to  a  port  where  the  vessel  had 
express  liberty  to  touch.(2)  But  Sir  James  Mansfield  says, 
^  this  was  a  sudden  answer  to  a  sudden  question ;  I  wish  his 
lordship  had  more  fully  considered 

Under  a  policy  containing  '  liberty  to  touch  and  discharge 
goods  at  Lisbon goods  were  discharged  at  Lisbon,  and  another 
cargo  was  taken  on  board  there  ;  but  without  any  delay  for  this 
purpose.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  *  This  is  certainly  a  devia- 
tion.'(4)    But  these  two  cases  have  been  over-ruled.(a) 

A  case  decided  in  tha  time  of  Lord  Mansfield,  although  not 
on  a  policy  containing  this  liberty,  yet  seems  to  be  applicable, 
since  the  same  rules  must  govern  the  conduct  of  the  master, 
whether  he  touch  at  a  port  under  a  liberty  given  by  the  policy, 
or  from  necessity.  The  policy  was  on  a  vessel, '  at  ana  from 
St.  Kitt's  to  London,  warranted  to  sail  with  convoy.'   After  be- 

(a)  By  Raine  v.  Bell,  9  East,  195,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  said  in  La- 
roche  v,  Oswin,  12  East,  131.  In  giving  his  opinioo,  in  Raine  v.  Bell, 
he  said,  ^  This  case  stands  on  its  own  ground.'  But  in  Laroche  v.  Os- 
win, he  said,  Stitt  v.  Wardell,  and  Sheriff  v.  Potts,  had  been  over- 
ruled in  Raine  v.  Bell. 
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ing  partly  loaded  she  was  driven  by  a  storm  out  of  St.  Kitt's  to 
St.  Eustatia^  where,  after  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re« 
turn  to  St.  Kitt's,  she  took  on  board  the  remainder  of  her  cargo, 
and  waited  for  the  convoy.    Lord  Mansfield,  and  Justices  Ash- 
hurst  and  BuUer,  held  tnat  the  taking  in  the  remainder  of  the 
cargo  at  St.  Eustatia  was  not  a  deviation,  on  the  ground  thdt  the 
vessel  attempted  to  get  back  to  St.  Kitt's,  and  also  that  no  time 
was  lost.    Mr.  Justice  Willcs  doubted,  being  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  she  should  have  proceeded  directly  towards  Lon- 
don without  waiting  for  convoy.   The  circumstance  that  the 
vessel  took  a  different  cargo  from  that  intended  to  have  been 
taken  at  St.  Kitt%  had  also  some  weight  with  him.(l)   Though  (i)  Deianey 
Justice  Willes  did  not  agree  with  the  other  judges  as  to  the  ae-  «•  Stoddart, 
viation  in  this  particular  case,  yet  all  the  judges  agreed  in  the  g^'i^^^ 
general  doctrine,  that  the  traaing  was  not  a  deviation,  if  there  bert  v.  Red- 
was  no  delay  for  the  purpose,  ana  the  risks  insured  against  had  thaw,  Manh. 
not  been  changed. 

In  a  case  decided  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vessel  detained  by  an  A  ihip  detain- 
embargo,  unloaded  and  sold  a  part  of  her  cargo,  and  it  was  held  ^^^^ 
that,  if  this  was  done  while  the  vessel  was  necessarily  detaiifed,  anS^ioadi. 
it  was  not  a  deviation.(2) 

In  an  action  on  a  policy  upon  ship  and  freight, '  from  the  coast  Dollan  arc 
of  Spain  to  London,  witn  lioerty  to  touch  and  stay  at  any  port 
or  place  whatsoever,'  it  appeared  that  the  ship  was  compelled  to  ^^JJ^ 
put  into  Gibraltar  to  obtam  provisions,  and  while  she  was  there  the  ship 
for  that  purpose,  and  without  occasioning  any  greater  delay,  the  touche*. 
captain  took  in  some  chests  of  dollars  on  freight.   On  the  au-  (2)  Kingtion 
thority,  mostly  of  Stitt  v.  Wardell,  cited  above,  this  was  alleged  jj^'^'l^'g 
to  be  a  deviation.    Lord  EUcnborough  said,  ^  If  the  taking  in  Condy'i 
the  dollars  materially  varied  the  risk  of  the  underwriters,  they  Manh.  189.  n. 
would  he  discharged  by  it ;  but  it  did  not  vary  the  risk  by  oc- 
casioning any  delay.    1  have  turned  in  my  mind  whether  the 
risk  might  have  been  increased  by  the  particular  kind  of  cargo, 
namely  treasure ;  if  it  were  known  to  ian  enemy,  it  mi^ht  hold 
out  an  additional  temptation  to  seek  for,  and  attack  tne  ship. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  a  mere  temptation  of  this  sort  has  ever 
been  held  a  sufficient  ground  to  avoid  a  policy,  if  the  original 
act  itself  were  lawful.'   Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  said,  ^  If  Gibrat 
tar  had  continued  a  port  of  Spain,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  (3)  Baine  v. 
the  dollars  might  have  been  taken  on  board  without  violating  Bell,  9  Eaat, 
the  policy.'   And  it  was  adjudged  not  to  be  a  deviation.(3) 

In  a  case  decided  in  New  York  on  a  policy  upon  a  vessel,  ^il^^^ 
and  one  upon  the  cargo,  the  vessel  was  compelled  by  stress  of      stops  for 
weather  to  put  into  St.  Croix,  and  during  her  necessary  deten*  regain, 
tion  for  repairs  the  supercargo  sold  a  very  considerable  part  of  W  Kane  r. 
the  cargo.   This  was  alleged  to  be  a  deviation.   Mr.  Justice  jo^,°264?' 
Thompson,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  asked — ^  What  injury 
could  the  sale  occasion  to  the  undeinvriters,  provided  it  occar 
aioned  no  delay  r(4) 

A  similar  opinion  was  dven  respecting  a  policy  on  a  ves-  While  the 
sel  from  Stockholm  to  New  York*    Some  sheep  were  taken  ijfy'nderii 
on  board  at  Stockholm,  but  the  person  having  the  care  of  them,  taken  in  for 
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ibeep  which  understanding  that  the  vessel  was  to  stop  at  Elsineur,  did  not 
ST  ^^1*^  ^  suflScient  quantity  of  provender  at  Stockholm  ;  he  took 

•       '      some  more  on  board  at  Llsineur,  while  the  vessel  was  stopping 
to  pay  the  Sound  dues^  and  without  occasioning  any  delay.  This 
was  objected  to  by  the  underwriters.   Lord  Ellenborough  said, 
that, '  Not  taking  sufficient  provender  for  the  sheep  is  not  like 
neglecting  to  take  a  sufficient  crew,  or  tackling,  or  other  neces- 
sary, relating  to  the  equipment  or  navigation  of  the  ship.' 
And  as  no  delay  had  been  occasioned,  he  thought  the  case 
came  within  that  of  Raine  v.  Bell,  above  cited.   Mr.  Justice 
Bayley  said,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  master  would  have  gone 
'  elsewhere  for  provender,  if  there  had  been  none  at  Elsineur. 
(^)^^^2^ick        might  have  thrown  the  sheep  overboard.(l) 
U^lSl^SSI         *  insurance  on  gocnjs,  on  board  of  a  vessel  under 

V  convoy ;  just  before  the  convoy  made  signal  to  sail,  some  eoods 
'    were  taken  on  board  from  a  lioat  that  came  alongside.  Lord 
(1)  Lvoche    Ellenborough  said,  *  The  risk  was  not  enhanced  or  varied,'  by 
«:  <)nrin,  12  taking  the  goods  on  board,  and  accordingly  it  was  not  a  devia- 
East,  131.  tion.(2) 

The  Teiiel  ii      A  vessel  insured, '  at  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the 
wied  as  a      West  Indies,  with  liberty  to  exchange  goods  and  slaves,'  remain- 
theooatt^^**  cd  on  the  coast,  from  August  to  March,  employed  as  a  factory 
Africa.       r  »hipj  that  is,  in  receiving  slaves  for  others,  to  be  put  on  board  of 
other  ships ;  it  did  not,  however,  appear  that  any  slaves,  the 
proceeds  of  her  own  cargo,  had  been  received  on  board,  and 
then  put  on  board  of  other  ships ;  but  her  stay  there  was  several 
months  beyond  the  usual  stay  of  ships  in  that  trade ;  though  it 
is  not  stated  that  any  dela^  was  occasioned  by  this  employ- 
ment of  the  vessel,  unless  this  is  implied  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judge.    It  however  appeared  that  factory  ships  are  commonly 
thatched,  which  it  seems  this  one  was  not.    Lord  Mansfield 
said, '  The  single  point  here,  is,  whether  there  has  not  been  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  deviation ;  whether  the  risk  has  not  been 
(3)  Hartley «•  varied?   It  is  not  material  whether  or  not  the  risk  has  been 
Buggin,  Park,  greater.   If  a  ship  is  turned  into  a  floating  warehouse  or  factory- 
468.  Seealao  gf^ip^  the  risk  is  aiflerent;  it  varies  the  stay;  for  while  she  is 
HcnSerion  1  ^  warehouse  no  cargo  is  bought  for  her.'   And  the 

Dow,  334.'    court  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  deviatk)n.(3) 
Under  a  liber*     ^  the  case  of  an  insurance  from  New  York,  to  the  coast  of 
ty  to  take  in   Africa,  *  with  liberty  to  touch  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  for 
MdUkei  on*"  ^^^^  ^^^^    water;'  the  vessel  touched  at  Fuego,one  of 

board  bnl^  these  islands,  where  she  stayed  seventeen  days,  during  which 
lock!  and  time  the  master  started  a  part  of  the  cargo,  and  opened  two 
Mtes.  bales,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  a  part  of  the  goods,  and 

took  on  board  four  bullocks  and  four  asses,  besides  provisions 
and  water.  The  usual  time  of  staying  at  the  Cape  de  Verds, 
for  takine  in  stock  and  water,  is  two  or  three  days,  except  when 
the  weather  is  unfavourable,  which  it  appeared  not  to  have  been 
in  this  case.  The  taking  in  the  bullockis  and  asses  was  objected 
to,  as  a  deviation.  It  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  case  that 
this  occasioned  any  delav,  but  this  was  alleged  by  the  counsel 
ibr  the  undenvriters,  ana  it  was  insisted  al^  that  they  encum* 
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bered  the  deck,  and  thus  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  vessel, 
more  than  the  small  stock  usually  taken  in  at  those  islands  would 
have  done ;  but  the  finding  of  the  jury  negatived  this  part  of 
the  defence.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  dven  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Johnson,  who  said,  'The  question  is, in  what  sense  the  term 
itock^  was  used ;  and  construing  the  license  according  to  the 
subject  matter,  it  could  mean  no  more  than  permission  to  provi* 
sion  the  vessel  with  live  stock,  such  as  is  usual  on  a  voyage.' 
And  it  was  adjudged  to  be  a  deviation.(a) 

A  vessel  and  the  freight  were  insured  on  a  voyage, '  from  The  cargo  u 
Tenerifie  to  Havana,  and  at  and  from  thence  to  New  York,  with  ubioaded 
liberty  to  stop  at  Matanzas.'   The  vessel  stopped  at  Matanzas  ^J" 
to  avoid  British  cruisers,  then  cruising  between  that  port  and  fear  of^o^p- ' 
Havana,  and  as  soon  as  the  passage  was  safe,  she  proceeded  to  tore. 
Havana*   She  was  after waras  lost  between  that  place  and  New 
York.   While  the  vessel  was  staying  at  Matanzas,  the  cargo 
was  unloaded,  but  without  causing  any  delay.    This  was  relied 
upon  iis  a  deviation.    Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  giving  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court,  said, '  Whv  is  it  a  deviation?   It  produced  no 
delay,  no  increase  of  risk,  and  did  not  alter  the  voyage.   Nothing    v  „  . 
can  be  found  in  this  transaction,  which  in  reason,  ought  to  dis-  Union  ImjCo*. 
charge  the  underwriters.Xl)  3  Wheat.  169. 

Gcods  being  insured  on  a  voyage  *  from  Plymouth  to  Malta,  Under  a 
with  liberty  to  touch  at  Penzance  for  any  purpose  whatever;'  liberty  to 
the  vessel  took  a  part  of  her  cargo  at  Plymouth,  and  the  rest  at  ^^J^°'*the^ 
Penzance,  and  was  afterwards  stranded  in  the  course  of  the  ycm^i  takes  in 
voyage.   In  behalf  of  the  underwriters  it  was  contended  that  the  a  part  of  her 
taking  in  goods  at  Penzance,  was  a  deviation.   But  the  court 
held,  that  ^  there  was  no  ground  for  the  objection,'  and  thought 
the  case  not  worth  being  brought  up  for  argument.(2)  {t)  Violett  v. 


(a)  Maryl.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Le  Roy,  7  Cr.  26.  The  counsel  for  the  un- 
derwriters grounded  their  defence,  among  other  things,  on  a  supposed 
increase  or  change  of  the  risk,  but  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  did  not  seem  to  think  this  essential  to  a  devia- 
tion. He  says,  ^  The  discharge  of  the  underwriters  depends  not 
upon  any  supposed  increase  of  risk,  but  wholly  on  the  departure  of 
the  assured  urom  the  contract.  The  consequences  of  such  violation 
are  immaterial  to  its  legal  effect,  as  it  is  per  tt  a  discharge  of  the  un- 
derwriters.' If  by  this  is  meant,  that,  where  under  the  liberty  to 
touch  for  a  particular  purpose,  the  master  attends  to  other  things 
during  the  necessary  stay  for  that  purpose,  it  is  a  deviation,  though 
the  risk  is  not  varied  thereby ;  the  opinion  is  plainly  inconsistent 
with  all  the  preceding  cases,  excepting  Stitt  v.  Wardell,  and  Sheriff 
V.  Potts,  the  latter  of  which  Judge  Johnson  seems  to  suppose  to  be 
law,  and  adduces  as  authority ;  though  Lord  EUenborough,  upon  whose 
opinion  it  was  decided,  subsequently  considered  that  it  had  been  over- 
ruled. In  a  subsequent  case,  Cldef  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  of 
tliis  case  of  the  Maryl.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Le  Roy,  says,  ^  The  assured  traded, 
and  the  delay  was  considerable  and  unnecessary ;  the  risk,  if  not  in- 
creased, might  be,  and  certainly  was,  varied. Hughes  v.  Un.  Ins.  Co. 
3  Wheat.  166. 


AllDatt,3 
Taunt.  419. 
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Under  liberty     Sir  J.  Mansfield  says,  ^  It  is  doubtful,  nor  can  he  find  it  any 
to  touch,  the   where  defined,  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  Hbtrty  to  touchy 
'^S^lT     contradistinguished  from  liberty  to  touch  and  stay.    The  time 
e  in  goodi.  ^j.  g^g^yj^g     j^^j^  instances  is  perfectly  undefined ;  and  no  case 
decides  how  long,  or  for  what  purposes,  a  ship  may  stay  under 
these  clauses/   But  where  the  policy  gave  '  liberty  to  touch  at 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  without  expressing  for  what  purpose, 
and  at  the  time  of  subscribing  the  policy,  the  assured  communi- 
cated to  the  agent  who  subscribed  for  the  underwriter,  that  the 
object  of  touching  therawas  to  take  in  salt,  it  was  held  that  stop- 
ping there  fidr  that  purpose,  and  staying  to  take  the  salt  on  board, 

(1)  Unquhart  was  not  a  deviation.(l)  This  case,  as  well  as  some  of  the  pre- 
T    1^4^  ^  ceding,  illustrates  the  general  proposition  already  laid  down,  that 

'  '  where  the  policy  does  not  specify  the  object  of  the  liberty  to 
touch,  it  must  be  inferred  fipom  the  other  provisions  of  the  policy, 
the  nature  of  the  voyage,  and  perhaps  also  the  representations 
of  the  assured,  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  policy. 
'  ^The  taking  of  The  mere  taking  of  a  letter  of  marque,  without  the  consent 
mMQueiinot,  underwriters,  has  been  held  in  one  case  to  be  a  deviation, 

in  i2eif,  a  de^  The  Voyage  was  from  Liverpool  to  Oporto.  Lord  Kenyon  said, 
Tiation.  ^  It  has  been  urged  that  this  letter  of  marque  was  not  really 
acted  upon,  but  was  taken  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
on  the  homeward  voyage.  What  the  intention  of  the  assured 
might  be,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  it  appears  that  the  letter 
of  marque  was  a  general  one,  extending  as  well  to  the  voyage 
out,  as  to  that  home.  And  though  it  is  urged  that  it  was  never 
acted  upon,  and  that  the  ship  did  not  in  fact  deviate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cruising ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  the  captain  had 
a  strong  temptation  to  deviate;  and  that  is  such  an  essential 
alteration  of  the  circumstances,  from  the  condition  of  the  vessel 
at  the  time  of  the  insurs^ice,  as  ought  to  discharge  the  underwri- 
ters.  Gross,  J.  said,  ^  The  risk  of  a  mere  trading  ship  is  dif- 

(2)  Denifon  ferent  from  that  of  one  carrying  letters  of  marque.X^)  In  a 
s  T*  R^^^o***  subsequent  case,  Lord  Kenyon  said, '  He  understood  that  this 

*  decision  had  been  doubted,  though  on  a  review  he  did  not  know 
that  it  had  been  improperly  decided  he  however  said,  it  ^  was 
decided  on  principles  that  were  new,  and  which  went  to  the  ex- 

(3)  6  T.       treme  verge.XS)    It  does  not  appear  from  the  case,  nor  from  the 

opinions  of  the  judges,  in  what  respect  the  risks  were  varied  by 
taking  the  letter  of  marcjue ;  and  as  Mr.  Marshall  remarks,  upon 

(4)  p.  S8t.b.  this  case,(4)  if  an  intentum  to  deviate  is  not  a  deviation,  still  less 
1,  c.  7.  ••  6,    ig     mere  temptation.   The  underwriters,  it  is  true,  expressly 

refused  to  give  their  assent  to  it,  but  this  onlv  made  the  case  the 
same  as  if  they  had  not  been  consulted  on  tne  subject. 

In  a  subsecjuent  case  of  a  policy  on  goods,  firom  the  Bahama 
Islands  to  Liverpool,  the  assured  not  being  able  to  procure 
seamen,  in  consequence  of  a  notion  prevailing  among  them  that 
the  enemy  had  threatened  to  treat  as  pirates,  the  crews  of  every 
vessel  that  made  any  resistance  without  having  letters  of  marque, 
it  being  known  that  the  vessel  had  guns  on  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defence,  procured  a  letter  of  marque,  to  quiet  their  ap- 
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prehensions,  and  induce  them  to  ship.  There  was  no  intention 
of  using  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  or  making 
reprisals ;  and  the  captain  was  instructed  not  to  cruise.  No 
certificate  of  clearance,  such  as  was  required  by  law,  to  author- 
ize cruising,  was  taken  out  for  the  vessel.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, cruised,  and  in  so  doing,  committed  an  act  of  barratry. 
It  was  held  that  the  taking  the  letter  of  marque  was  not  a  de- 
viation, but  the  judges  distinguished  this  case  from  the  preced- 
ing, by  the  circumstance  that  the  letter  of  marque  was  not  a 
le^I  commission  for  cruising.(l)  ,  ri)Mo..r. 

The  question  whether  taking  a  letter  of  marque  is,  m  itself,  Byrom,  6  T. 
a  deviation,  has  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu-  379. 
setts.    Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  ^ving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said,  *  The  authority  of  Dennison  v.  Modigliani,  has  been  very 
much  shaken ;  and  if  the  question  were  now  new,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  support  that  decision,  upon  the  reasons  there  given, 
or  upon  any  other  that  had  been  suggested  in  the  argument,* 
in  the  case  then  before  the  court.    And  the  court  accordingly 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  taking  a  letter  of  marque  was  not,  in 
itself,  a  deviation.(3)   Chief  Justice  Parker,  afterwards,  speak-  /jj  wig^n  r, 
ing  of  the  last  case,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says,  '  It  Amory,  13 
was  decided  in  Wiggin  v.  Amory,  that  the  mere  fact  of  taking  ^^^P- 
a  commission  as  a  letter  of  marque,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  underwriter,  had  no  effect  upon  the  policy,  the  . 
court  not  admitting  the  doctrine  that  a  temptation  to  deviate  Boardrm^  u 
avoided  the  contract,  as  was  laid  down  in  Dennison  v.  Modig-  Mass.  Repl 
liani.'(3)  14. 

It  accordingly  appears  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  vessel's  tak-  a  letter  of 
ing  a  letter  of  marque,  without  any  express  liberty  for  this  pur-  marque  mmt 
pose,  is  not,  of  itself,  a  deviation.    But  if  a  commission  of  let-  ^^^^ 
ter  of  marque  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  underwriters,  i^eii  the*po- 
or  if  leave  be  given  to  take  it  in  the  policy,  without  any  pro-  licj  author- 
vision  in  regard  to  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  it,  the  ship  is  uei  a  different 
authoriEi*d  to  use  it  only  for  purposes  of  defence.  ^ 

Cniisinff,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  without  any  liberty  being 
given  in  the  policy,  was  long  ago  held  by  Lord  Camden  to  be 
a  deviation,  and  was  so  considered  by  a  special  jury  of  mer- 
chants.(4)  (4)  Cock  v. 

A  ship  was  insured  with  a  warranty  that  she  should  be  arm-  p^J*^ 
ed,  but  without  any  liberty  to  cruise,  or  any  mention  of  a  com-  ' 
mission  of  letter  of  marqne  in  the  policy.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage  she  gave  chase  to  an  enemy,  that  hove  in  sight,  and  af- 
ter a  chase  of  seven  hours,  during  which  she  once  lost  sight  of 
the  enemy,  the  two  ships  had  an  engagement.  It  was  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  under  these  circumstances,  the  ship  was  not 
authorized  to  cruise ;  but  several  witnesses  said,  that,  according 
to  the  usage,  vessels  carrying  letters  of  marque,  might  chase 
an  enemy  that  hove  in  sight.  It  was  admitted  on  the  part  of 
the  insurers  that  if  an  enemy  came  in  the  way,  the  ship  must 
defend  herself;  but  contended,  that  if  the  letter  of  marque  lost 
sight  of  the  enemy,  that  was  no  longer  chasing,  but  cruising. 
I^rd  Mansfield  left  it  wholly  to  the  jury,  on  the  ground  that  it 
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was  a  question  of  the  usage  and  common  understanding  in 
(1)  JoUy  r.    such  cases.    The  jury  found  that  it  was  not  a  deviation.(l) 
Walker,  In  another  case  a  witness  stated  the  practice  to  be  according 

Q^^i^^  *  ^  finding.  The  question  was  put  upon  the  same  ground  of 
Brfd^e,  Doug,  ^sage,  in  a  subsequent  case,  on  a  policy  upon  a  ship  from  Liver- 
527.  '  pool  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies, 
*  with  or  without  letter  of  marque.'  While  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  without  going  out  of  the  way,  she  took  a  prize, 
which  she  sent  into  Liverpool.  Soon  after,  while  pursuing  her 
course,  she  saw  a  Spaniard  to  leeward,  whereupon  she  alttred 
her  course  about  a  quarter  of  a  pointy  and  pursued  the  Spaniard 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  she  abandoned  the  chase,  and 
continued  her  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  she  was  after- 
wards wrecked.  Lord  EUenborough  said,  in  giving  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  ^  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  assurea,  that 
these  words  authorized  the  ship  to  chase  vessels  descried  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  at  whatever  distance,  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time,  in  whatever  direction  ;  and  on  that  of  the  insurers, 
that  the  policy  having  designated  a  mere  commercial  adventure, 
the  liberty  of  taking  a  letter  of  marque  must  be  construed  with 
reference  to  such  adventure,  incorporating  therewith  such  hos- 
tile risks  as  might  arise  from  the  use  of  the  letter  of  marque,  for 
purposes  originally  and  ultimately  of  a  defensive  nature.  In 
the  absence  of  any  determination  on  the  effect  of  such  words, 
and  where  the  words  are  susceptible  of  different  meanings,  it 
may  be  material  to  ascertain,  as  a  question  of  fact,  in  what  man- 
ner parties  have  acted  upon  them  in  former  instances,  and 
whetner  they  have  obtained,  in  .use  and  practice,  any  known 
rs)  Parr  v.     ^nd  definite  import^X^) 

Andenon,  6       Accordingly,  the  case  was  brought  before  a  special  jury  who 
*^450  ^^""^  ^  deviation  ;(3)  which  a^eed  with  the  instruction 

•  ^iven  by  the  judge  on  the  original  trial,  namely, '  that  if  the 
jury  believed  the  changing  the  course  was  for  the  purpose  of 
hostile  capture,  he  thought  the  mere  liberty  to  carry  a  letter  of 
marque,  without  more,  would  not  justify  it;'  but  that  it  would 


(^)  ^  be  justifiable  if  it  was  a  defensive  measure.(4) 

Insurance  was  made  upon  goods  on  board  of  the  ship  Volant, 
from  France  to  the  United  States.  The  Volant  took  a  commis- 
sion of  letter  of  marque  at  Bayonne,  without  any  leave  for  this 
purpose  in  the  policy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  recap- 
tured the  Criterion,  an  American  vessel,  that  had  been  captured 
by  the  British.  The  time  taken  in  making  the  capture,  and  put- 
ting a  prize  crew  on  board,  was  between  two  and  three  hours. 
^  In  making  the  capture  the  Volant  did  not  chase  the  prize  ;  nor 
was  there  any  departure  firom  her  course,  nor  delay  of  her  voy- 
age, except  what  was  occasioned  by  taking  possession  of  the 
prize,  ana  exchanging  the  men.'  There  was  testimony  tending 
to  show  that  the  volant  at  first  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
Criterion,  from  an  apprehension  of  her  being  of  superior  force, 
or  from  a  desire  of  avoiding  an  engagemenU  The  prize  was 
sent  into  a  French  port. 
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Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, 
^Although  the  taking  the  commission  may  not  vitiate  the  policy, 
yet  the  using  of  it  for  the  profit  of  the  owners,  and  the  taking 
of  a  prize,  is  a  deviation.  It  can  make  no  difference  whether 
the  ship  goes  out  of  her  course  to  seek  the  prize,  or  only  aban- 
dons her  course  to  make  the  capture  after  seeing  the  prize ; 
whether  this  abandonment  be  by  altering  her  course,  or  by 
laying  to ;  or  whether  the  lime  devoted  to  this  object  be  one 
hour  or  one  month.  If  the  line  is  not  drawn  here,  ii  will  be 
impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  a  ship,  under  such  circum- 
stances, may  depart  from  the  regular  course  of  her  voyage ;  and 
the  underwriter  upon  a  common  mercantile  voyage  will  be  ex- 
posed to  hazards  as  great,  as  when  he  expressly  agrees  that  the 
ship  may  take  a  commission  and  make  captures.^ 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Volant,  whether  she  had  a  letter 
of  marque  or  not,  might  have  beaten  off  any  ship  that  should 
have  attacked  her,  without  prejudice  to  this  insurance.  This 
would  have  been  necessary  to  have  accomplished  the  objects  of 
the  voyage.  But  in  the  present  case  this  object  was  fully  an- 
swered as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  strange  ship  was 
not  strong  enoueh  to  take  the  Volant,  or  that  she  would  not  at- 
tempt it.  All  that  was  done  by  the  master  afterwards,  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  voyage  with  more  safety  and 
despatcn,  but  with  a  view  to  another  and  distinct  object ;  with  a 
design  to  acquire  gain  as  a  privateer  or  cruiser,  and  to  derive 
a  profit  from  her  commission  and  guns,  instead  of  using  them 
merely  to  defend  the  ship,  and  advance  the  voyage  insured.'(l)  (i)  Wiggin  ». 

In  a  subsequent  case  upon  a  policy  on  goods  in  the  Volant,  f^^^^l}^ 
for  the  same  voyage,  comprising  the  same  facts,  with  the  addi-  127 ''see^Jto 
tional  fact  that  the  underwriter  knew  of  the  vessePs  having  a  W'i^^n  v. 
letter  of  marque,  Chief  Justice  Parker  gave  a  similar  opinion  Amory,  14 
of  the  court.   He  said, '  After  some  doubt,  we  are  all  of  opi-  ^' 
nion  that  the  knowledge  that  a  vessel  is  armed,  and  has  a  com- 
mission, does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  an  assent  that  her 
commission  shall  be  used  except  for  defence.   It  may  be  that 
she  is  armed  only  Tor  the  purpose  of  defence,  and  that  ner  com- 
mission is  to  be  used  only  to  justify  the  attack  of  such  vessels 
as  may  come  in  her  way ;  and  possibly  the  capture  of  such  ves- 
sels, if  that  can  be  done  without  delaying  the  voyage.  The 
knowledge  of  such  armament  and  commission  cannot  amount  to 
an  assent  that  any  deviation  from,  or  delay  of,  the  voyage, 
should  take  place  in  consequence  of  thq  new  character  of  the 
▼esseL'   Upon  this  construction,  and  also  upon  the  principle 
that  parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  vary  the  terms  or 
change  the  effect  of  a  wriygn  instrument,  the  court  held  that  the 
stopping  to  make  the  capiB^  was  a  dcviation.(2)  (2)  Wiggin  9. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  principles  and  reasons  stated  Boardman,  14 
by  the  judges  in  these  cases,  proceed  upon  a  construction  of  ^j"'' 
the  testimony,  that  is,  upon  a  supposed  fact,  that  the  master  of 
the  Volant  had,  in  making  the  capture,  done  acts  which  could 
not  be  referred  to  motives  of  defence.  In  a  suit  commenced  by 
one  of  the  shippers  by  the  Volant,  for  the  same  voyage,  against 
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the  o^Miers  of  the  vessel,  for  the  misconduct  of  the  master  in 
stopping  to  make  the  capture,  and  thereby  defeating  the  insu- 
rance on  the  goods,  testimony  was  introduced  to  show,  and  it 
was  urged  in  argument,  that  the  Criterion,  had  she  not  been 
captured  and  sent  into  port  by  the  Volant,  might  have  given  in- 
formation to  British  cruisers,  that  would  have  induced  them  to 
pursue  and  capture  the  Volant.  The  agent  of  the  shipper  at 
Bayonne,  approved  of  the  vessel's  taking  the  letter  of  marque. 
In  this  case  the  jury  were  of  opinion,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  Chief  Justice  Parter,  that  the  stoppine  to  make 
the  capture  did  not  render  the  owners  of  the  ship  liable  in  da- 
mages to  the  owners  of  the  cargo.(l) 

In  a  subsequent  case  upon  a  policy  on  a  part  of  the  Volant's 
cargo,  for  the  same  voyage,  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the 
master  was  actuated  by  the  purpose  of  self-defence  in  capturing, 
and  sending  the  prize  into  port.  The  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  instructions  to  the  jury,  agree  substan- 
tially with  those  just  recited.  He,  however,  gives  the  captain  a 
greater  discretion,  and  puts  a  larger  construction  upon  th€  acts 
thai  he  may  do  in  defence  of  his  vessel.  He  said,  *  Whether  a 
vessel  be  commissioned  or  not,  she  has  a  right  to  repel  any  at- 
tempt of  an  enemy,  and  to  protect  and  defend  herself  by  all 
reasonable  precautions  against  a  meditated  hostile  attack.  If  a 
vessel,  supposed  to,  be  an  enemy  cruiser,  be  in  sight,  and  appa- 
rently intend  an  attack  upon  a  merchant  vessel,  the  master  of 
the  latter  is  bound  to  exercise  his  best  skill  and  judgment  as  to 
the  time  and  mode  of  his  defence,  and  if  he  act  honestly  and 
fairly,  he  will  be  justified,  whatever  may  be  the  event.  He  is 
not  bound  to  make  his  escape  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  failure 
of  this  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  may  lay  to,  or  chase  the  enemy, 
if  he  deem  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  his  object* 
The  only  Question,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  is,  whether  what  is 
done  is  fairly  attributable  to  a  mere  intention  of  self-defence,  or 
to  motives  of  another  nature — such  as  a  desire  of  profit — if  the 
latter,  then  it  is  a  deviation.'  In  regard  to  taking  possession  of 
a  prize,  he  said, '  If  the  capture  was  made  in  self-defence,  the 
master  had  a  right  to  take  possession  of  his  prize,  and  if^  with- 
out injuriously  weakening  his  own  crew,  he  could  man  the  prize, 
he  had  a  right  so  to  do,  and  the  delay  for  this  purpose  was  not 
a  deviation.  He  had  a  right  to  make  the  capture  effectual  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  recommencing  the  attack,  or  giving  in- 
formation to  other  cruisers.  The  right  of  capture  drew  after  it 
all  the  other  incidents.  It  would  be  most  mischievous  to  the 
interests  of  trade,  to  discourage  men  from  making  a  gallant  de- 
fence, by  the  knowledge  that  in  no^ent  could  they  reap  a  re- 
ward for  the  victory.'(2) 

Insurance  was  made  upon  a  ship  for  a  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  *  with 
or  without  letters  of  marque,  with  leave  to  chase,  capture  and 
man  prizes.'  She  captured  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
whence  she  proceeded,  with  her  prize  in  company,  towards  the 
West  Indies.   During  the  voyage  she  several  times  shortened 
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ioil,  and  lay  to^  in  order  to  give  the  prize  time  to  come  up  with 
her.    She  afterwards  foundered  at  sea  and  was  losL 

Lord  £Ilenborough  said,  ^  The  question  is,  whether  acting  as 
convoy  to  a  prize,  and  slackening  sail  for  this  pur|x>se,  be  within 
the  meaning  of  leave  to  chase^  capture^  and  man  prizez^  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not,  upon  the  principle  that  txprtssio 
mius  est  exclusio  alterius.  Grose,  J.  said,  ^  It  is  the  case  of  a 
ship  wilfully  loitering,  and  not  using  that  despatch  to  arrive  at 
her  port  of  destination,  that  she  mi^ht  have  aone.^  It  was  ac- 
cordingly considered  to  be  a  deviation.  The  assured  contend- 
ed that,  as  the  policy  gave  leave  to  take  a  letter  of  marque,  it 
authorized  the  captain  to  act  according  to  the  authprity  and  di- 
rection given  m  such  letter,  and  in  this  case  the  commission  au- 
thorized the  captain,  among  other  thines,  ^  to  bring  his  Pp^^  to 
9uch  port  as  should  be  convenientJ*  But  the  judges  said,  ^  This  did 
DOt  mean  the  actual  bringing  of  them  in  by  the  master  himself ;  i^^^^enc^ 
causing  them  to  be  broueht  tii,  by  putting  a  competent  number  of  r.  Sydeboth- 
men  on  board  for  mat  purpose,  would  fully  satisfy  those  ani,6£ait, 
words.Xl) 

But  under  a  policy  giving  liberty  to  cruise  and  make  cap-  Codtojuis 
tures,  the  convoying  of  prizes  captured  is  not  a  deviation,  unless  P"«f "  *■  n<jj  * 
the  vessel  delay  or  go  out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage  for  that  ^^1^°^^ 
purpose.    Under  a  ^  liberty  to  cruise  and  capture  ;^  the  ship  not  go  off  her 
convoyed  two  prizes  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  eight  or  ten  days,  couric,  or  de- 
The  jury  found  that  the  risk  was  not  thereby  increased,  and  ^^^^ 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  P"*!?*^' 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  ship  went  out  of  the  way,  or  was  de- 
layed for  this  purpose.    It  w^as  accordingly  held  not  to  be  a 
deviation.(2)  wl^^n'* 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  cases  that  a  vessel  insured,  m^ml  Rep. 
with  leave  to  take  a  letter  of  marque,  but  without  an}r  liberty  639. ' 
to  cruise  and  convoy  prizes,  can  act  under  its  commission  only 
on  the  defensive ;  and  also  that  a  vessel  may,  without  any  ex- 
press liberty  for  that  purpose,  take  a  commission  of  letter  of 
marque,  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Insurance  being  made  on  a  vessel  from  Liverpool  to  Antigua,  ubertj  to 
*  with  liberty  to  cruise  six  weeks,'  she  cruised  five  weeks  at  one  cruiie  liz 
time ;  ^hen  pursued  her  voyage  a  few  days ;  then  cruised  again 
for  five  days,  and  was  captured.   Lord  Mansfield  thought,  ^  the 
subject  matter  was  decisive  to  show  that  the  six  weeks  meant  g 
one  continued  period  of  time and  accordingly  that  the  cruising  Bridge,  Doug, 
at  different  times  was  a  deviation.(3)  527. 

A  ship  was  insured  for  a  voyaee  ^  from  London  to  the  South-  The  general 
em  Whale  and  Seal  Fishery,  and  back,  with  liberty  to  touch,  liberty  to 
and  stay,  and  trade  at  all  ports ;  with  or  without  letters  of  ^J^edTby  a 
marque ;  and  with  liberty  to  chase,  capture,  and  man  prizes,  particular 
and  to  take,  and  return  with,  or  send  into  port,  prizes ;  and  daute. 
also  to  cruise  thirty-one  days,  together  or  separate,  on  this 
side  of  Cape  Horn.^   The  snip  bemg  off  the  port  of  St.  Bias, 
in  California,  and  so  not  witnin  the  limits  of  the  liberty  to 
cruise  thirty«one  days,  waited  nine  days  for  a  vessel  of  the 
encmj  to  come  out,  which  came  out  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
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was  captured.   While  the  vessel  insured  was  so  waiting,  she 
was  upon  fishing  ground,  but  not  upon  the  best  fishing  ground* 
„  This  was  held  to  be  a  deviation.   The  waiting  for  the  prize  to 

Haiiday,  «     come  out,  was  equivalent  to  cruising,  and  the  general  liberty  for 
Tauiit.  428.    Cruising  was  restrained  by  the  particular  clause.(l) 
Liberty  to  see        ^  case  of  insurance  for  a  similar  voyage,  with  '  liberty  to 
prizes  into     cruise  for,  chase,  capture,  man,  and  see  into  port,  any  ships  of 
port  does  not  the  enemy the  captain  having  taken  a  prize,  went  with  it  into 
r^S^"w^ur       Catharine's ;  where  he  staid  a  month  to  repair  the  prize, 
they  are  re-    which  he  sent  to  Europe.   The  prize  could  not  have  been  re- 
pairing,       fitted  without  this  delay.    Lord  EUenborough  instructed  the 
jury,  that  Hhe  leave  given  would  have  authorized  the  ship  to 
accompany  prizes  to  any  convenient  port,  consistent  with  the 
main  adventure.    She  might  have  entered  the  port  with  them, 
and  seen  them  safely  moored,  and  perhaps  stopped  a  reason- 
(t)  Jarratt  r.  ^^^^  directions  for  their  proceeding  on  their  final 

Ward,  1  destination ;  but  could  not  justify  the  ship  in  waiting  till  the 
Camp.  263.    prize  was  repaired.'(2) 

It  is  not  a  de-  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  liability  of  the  underwri- 
viation  to  go  ters  Continues,  after  a  departure  from  the  usual  course,  occa- 
ont  of  the  sioned  by  the  operation  of  a  peril  insured  against,  or  for  the 
counToTa^-  Purpose  of  avoiding  a  peril  of  this  description.  If  barratry  be 
rii  insured  a-  a  peril  insured  against,  and  the  master  barratrously  depart 
gainst.  from  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage,  the  insurers  are  still  liable 
for  any  subsequent  loss  by  capture,  or  other  perils  insured 

(3)  Vaiiejo  r.  against  in  the  policy .(3) 

Wheeler,  Freight  was  insured  against  detention  and  capture,  among 

M^lSire  v  *  Other  perils, '  at  and  from  Laguira,  to  ports  on  the  Spanish 
Bowne,  1 '  Maine,  and  to  ports  in  the  North  Sea.^  In  order  to  avoici  being 
Johns.  239.  seized  by  the  Royalists,  at  Laguira,  the  ship  was  obliged  to^ut 
her  cable  and  proceed  to  sea  when  she  was  not  properly  fitted 
to  perform  the  voyaee.  In  consequence  of  sailing  without  a 
suitable  preparation,  she  could  not  proceed  upon  the  voyage,  and 
was  obliged  to  put  into  Jaquemel,  which  was  out  of  tne  course 
of  the  voyage.  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said,  ^  The  ship  was  un- 
questionably under  the  protection  of  the  policy  when  she  sailed, 
and  the  underwriters,  who  would  have  been  liable  had  she  been 
seized  in  port,  could  make  no  objection,^  on  account  oFh^  sail- 
ing without  sufficient  preparation  for  the  voyage,  as  this  was 

(4)  O'Reilly  made  necessary  by  the  danger  of  seizure  in  port.  Accordingly 
r.  Gonne,  4  the  quitting  the  course  of  the  voyage  to  put  into  Jaquemel  was 
Camp.  249.    held  not  to  be  a  deviation.(4) 

Wliether  it  Is  A  question  has  been  made  whether  it  is  a  deviation,  if  a  vessel 
a  deviation  to  goes  out  of  its  course,  Or  delays,  on  account  of  a  peril  not  insu- 
Su°"*  on  against  in  the  policy.  Insurance  being  made  on  goods,  from 

countTiJV^  Liverpool  to  Savannah,  the  vessel  arrived  at  Tybee  Bar,  off  Sa- 
rii  not  insured  vannah,  on  the  36th  of  February,  1811,  where  the  master  leam- 
against  jhat,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  Congi*ess  prohibiting  the 

importation  of  ^oods  from  Great  Britain,  the  vessel  and  cargo 
would  be  forfeited  if  he  entered  the  port  of  Savannah.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Amelia  Island,  where  the  vessel  re- 
mained until  she  could  safely  enter  (he  harbour  jof  Savannah. 
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It  was  insisted  in  behalf  of  the  underwriters,  that,  as  they  would 
not  have  been  answerable  if  the  vessel  and  cargo  had  been 
seized  and  condemned  for  violating  the  non-intercourse  law  by 
entering  the  port  of  Savannah,  this  was  a  departure  from  the 
course  of  the  voyage  to  avoid  a  peril  not  insured  against,  and 
which  could  not  be  insured  against  legally ;  and  therefore  that 
it  was  a  deviation ;  and  of  this  opinion  were  the  court.(l)         (t)  Breed  v. 

A  vessel  insured  for  a  voyage  '  from  New  York  to  Port  au  E*ton,  lO 
Prince,  French  risks  excepted,'  was  captured  by  a  French  pri-  ^j***'  ^ 
vateer,  and  recaptured  by  an  English  frigate,  and  afterwards 
condemned  at  Jamaica  as  French  property.  Mr.  Justice  Rad- 
cliff,  givine  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the* question,  whether  the 
risk  was  determined  by  the  French  capture,  said,  ^  The  voyage 
was  thereby  materially  interrupted,  and  the  subject  placed  in  a 
new  situation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  perils  were  not  increas- 
ed, nor  that  the  subseouent  capture  was  not  a  con8e(j|uence  of, 
or  probably  occasionea  by,  the  first.  It  is  not  material  that  it 
should  appear  to  be  so.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  voyage  was  in- 
terrupted and  the  vessel  stopped,  for  at  least  four  days,  by  an 
event,  the  risk  of  which  was  undertaken  by  the  assured.  This 
detention,  like  a  deviation,  altered  the  risk,  and  must  be  consi- 
dered as  discharging  the  policy.'(2)  '^u«tSa*«' 

Insurance  was  made  upon  goods  on  board  of  the  Catharina,  joh^.  Cu. 
*  at  and  from  Laguira  to  the  ship's  port  of  discharge  without  248. 
the  Baltic,  north  of  Gothenburg,  free  of  capture  and  seizure, 
and  the  consequences  thereof,  in  the  port  of  Laguira.'  When 
the  vessel  was  ^about  half  loaded  at  Laguira,  then  in  possession 
of  the  Patriots,  the  Royalists  advanced  upon  the  place.  To 
avoid  seizure  and  capture,  the,  Catharina  was  obligea  to  depart 
iiQpiediately  from  the  port,  and  the  master  was  compelled  by 
the  magistrates  to  take  on  board  a  number  of  Patriots,  who 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  massacred,  if  they  had  re- 
mained on  shore.  With  these  persons  on  board  the  vessel  sail- 
ed for  St.  Thomas's;  but  being  light, she  fell  to  the  leeward,  and 
made  the  island  of  Casa  del  Muerte,  to  the  southward  of  Porto 
Rico,  from  whence  she  was  unable  to  beat  up  to  St.  Thomas's, 
which  she  mi^ht  have  done  had  she  not  been  so  light.  And 
partly  to  repair  the  rudder,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting his  cargo,  the  master  proceeded  to  Jaquemel,  in  St.  Do- 
mineo,  which,  though  consiaerably  out  of  the  direct  course  to 
England,  was  the  most  convenient  port  for  making  the  repairs 
and  completing  the  cargo.  He  could  not  touch  at  any  of  the 
Spanish  islands  on  account  of  having  the  Patriots  on  board. 
The  vessel  was  wrecked  at  Jaquemel.  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  told 
the  jury  that  the  assured  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  To  avoid 
capture  and  seizure  in  port,  ^  for  which  the  underwriters  would 
not  have  been  liable,  the  ship  cut  her  cable  and  proceeded  to 
sea  in  a  state  in  which  she  was  not  properly  fit  to  perform  the 
voyage  home.  After  that,  she  goes  out  of  the  course  to  unload 
her  outward  and  complete  her  homeward  cargo,  without  any  (s^o^RUeyv. 
liberty  for  that  purpose;' which  she  could  not  not  do  at  the  risk  Roy.  Am.  Co! 
of  ihm  iiiiderwnters.X3)  *  Camp.  %4$. 
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But  where  the  master  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Holland,  beiiig  in- 
formed in  the  course  of  the  voyage  that  the  port  of  destination 
was  blockaded,  on  this  account,  quitted  his  course,  and  put  into 
Plymouth,  in  England,  where  he  concluded  to  give  over  the 
voyage,  and  accordingly  proceeded  from  that  port  to  London, 
and  discharged  his  cargo  there ;  the  opinion  ot  the  court  was, 
that  the  ^  deviation  must  be  considered  as  commencing  on  the 
vessePs  sailing  from  Plymouth.^!)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
same  court,  that  when  a  voyage  was  abandoned  under  these 
circumstances,  ^  the  loss  did  not  arise  from  any  of  the  perils  in- 
sured against  ;^  in  the  common  form  of  the  policy .(3)  From 
these  two  cases  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  gomg  off  the  course 
from  a  ^Just  fear^  of  a  peril  not  insured  against,  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  deviation* 

Goods  were  insured  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Amster- 
dam, ^  against  sea-risks  and  fire  only.'  The  vessel  was  arrested 
on  the  voyage,  by  a  conunander  of  a  public  ship,  and  carried 
into  Falmouth,  and  detained  for  more  tnan  a  month.  After  be- 
ing released,  she  proceeded  on  the  voyage.  It  appeared  that 
after  the  time  when  the  vessel  was  so  detained,  the  goods  had 
sustained  sea-damage.  The  loss  bv  sea-damage  being  claimed, 
it  was  objected  that  the  vessePs  being  thus  taken  out  of  the 
course  of  the  vo^aee,  was  a  deviation ;  and  asserted  that  ^  no 
case  could  be  cited  to  show  that  a  deviation  is  excused,  which 
was  to  avoid  a  peril  to  which  the  underwriters  would  not  have 
been  liable,  haa  it  happened.'   The  opinion  of  the  court  was 

S'ven  by  Sir  James  Mansfield,  who  said,  ^  At  first  it  struck  me 
at  there  was  'something  like  a  difference  between  a  limited 
and  a  general  policy,  yet  on  further  consideration,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  difference.  I  do  not  find  any  distinction  be* 
tween  the  present  insurance,  and  the  ordinary  insurance,  includ- 
ing all  the  risks  which  are  insured  in  policies  in  generaL'(3)  It 
was  therefore  the  opinion  of  this  court,  that  the  being  taken  out 
of  the  course  b^  a  peril  not  insured  against,  is  not  a  deviation. 

In  a  case  of  insurance  from  Exeter  to  London  ^  against  cap- 
ture only,'  the  vessel  was  blown  to  the  coast  of  France  and 
there  captured,  where  but  for  the  peril  of  capture,  she  would 
have  been  in  perfect  safety.  Lord  Kenyon  told  the  jury  that 
*  the  case  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument,  this  was  clearly 
a  loss  by  capture.X4) 

In  this  case  the  vessel  was  brought,  by  a  peril  not  insured 
against,  to  be  imminently  exposed  to  one  that  was-  insured 
against ;  but  still  it  might  be  said  that  there  was  nothing  extra- 
orainary  in  the  peril  not  covered,  and  so  it  was  no  more  than 
must  have  been  contemplated  by  the  parties.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  speaking  of  a  case  of  insurance  against  only  a  part  of 
the  usual  perils,  says,  ^  If  a  ship  meet  with  sea-damage,  which 
checks  her  rate  of  sailing,  so  (hat  she  is  taken  by  an  enemy 
from  whom  she  would  otherwise  have  escaped,  the  loss  is  to  lie 
ascribed  to  the  capture.  The  case  of  Greene  v.  Elmslie,  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  similar  principle's)  And  so  in  ^neral,  a  loss  is 
considered  as  arising  from  that  peril  by  which  it  is  immediately 
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and  directly  occasioned,  although  some  other  peril  may  have  re- 


Insurance  was  made  upon  the  schooner  Sukey  and  Polly, 
'  from  New  Orleans  to  Cape  Nichola  Mole,  and  thence  to  St. 
Thomas's,  against  fea-risks  inly.^  The  schooner  having  come  in 
ngbt  of  Hispaniola,  on  her  voyage  to  Cape  Nichola  Mole,  in 
that  island,  was  ordered  away  from  the  island  by  a  British  ship 
of  war,  the  commander  of  which  told  the  master  of  the  schooner 
that  all  the  French  ports  of  Hispaniola  were  blockaded ;  and 
he  endorsed  the  notice  on  the  scnooner's  register.  Being  thus 
tamed  away  from  Cape  Nichola  Mole,  the  schooner  proceeded 
for  St.  Thomases,  the  next  port  of  destination ;  but  before  arriv- 
ing there,  sustained  sea-damage,  and  was  compelled  to  put  into 
Kmgston,  in  Jamaica,  where* she  was  condemned  as  not  worth 
repairing.  Chief  Justice  Kent  said,  ^  A  deviation  from  necessity 
will  excuse  the  assured,  in  case  of  an  insurance  against  any  par- 
ticular risk,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  general  insurance.  There 
is  not  probably  any  exception  to  be  met  with,  to  the  application 
of  the  general  principle,  that  if  the  vessel  departs  from  the  usual 
course  of  the  voyage  from  necessity,  and  departs  no  further 
than  that  necessity  reauires,  the  vovage  will  still  be  protected 
by  the  policy.*  And  ne  accordingly  thought  this  not  a  case  of 
deviation.  Jud^s  Tompkins,  Spencer,  and  Thompson,  concur- 
red in  this  opinion.  But  Judge  Livingston  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  said  he  should  assume  as  a  fact,  that  the  schooner 
might  have  reached  Cape  Nichola  Mole,  had  she  not  been  turned 
away ;  '  and  as  a  principle  of  law  that  every  departure  from 
the  course  of  a  voyage,  unless  occasioned  by  a  peril  insured 
against,  or  an  apprehension  of  such  peril,  is  a  deviation.  In 
ordinary  insurances,  because  comprehending  every  peril,  all  ac- 
cidents which  produce  deviations,  must  necessarily  be  embraced 
by  them.  On  such  policies,  if  a  vessel  be  forced  out  of  its  way 
by  enemies,  pirates,  a  storm,  or  the  crew ;  or  go  into  port  to  re- 
pair damages  occasioned  by  lightning  or  fire ;  it  is  no  deviation, 
because  the  assurers  must  have  borne  the  loss  if  she  had  been 
captiured,  carried  away  by  the  mariners,  or  perished  in  a  tem- 
pest, or  by  fire,  or  lightning. .  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  only 
reason  why  leaving  the  course  of  the  voyage  can  be  excused,  is, 
its  proceeding  from  the  hasard  insured  against,  or  from  a  rea- 
sonable apprehension  of  such  peril.  Otherwise,  within  how- 
ever narrow  limits  his  responsibility  may  be  confined,  an  in- 
surer will  still  be  answerable,  consequently  at  least,  for  every 
k)88,  without  any  regard  to  its  cause.  Is  it  not  rather  the  ex- 
press contract,  as  well  as  fair  understanding,  in  all  restricted 
policies  of  this  nature,  that  for  injuries  proceeding  directly  or 
mdirectly  from  the  enumerated  risks  alone,  and  no  other,  shall 
an  indejnnity  be  asked  f  If  not,  great  injustice  must  frequently 
arise,  or  nearly  the  same  premium  will  be  required  for  a  single, 
88  for  all  risks.  When  dangers  of  the  sea  are  alone  insured 
against,  the  principal  matter  taken  into  the  estimate  in  settling 
the  rate  of  premium,  is  the  ordinary  length  of  the  propjosed 
voyage ;  but  a  risk,  which  it  was  fairly  imagined  would  terminate 
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in  less  than  a  month,  may  be  protracted  for  years,  by  repeated 
captures  and  other  incidents  not  insured  against.  In  an  insu- 
rance against  capture  alone,  the  risk  must  always  depend  more 
or  less  on  the  state  of  the  winds  and  weather.  Two  vessels,  in 
performing  the  same  voyage,  and  at  the  same  time,  may  have 
different  weather  and  different  passages.  One  may  arrive  in  a 
month,  and  the  other  not  in  double  that  time,  and  yet  a  capture 
of  the  last,  although  delayed  by  bad  winds  and  storms,  would 
be  a  loss  within  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  first.  Suppose  a  ves- 
sel to  be  insured  against  capture  only,  from  Albany  to  New 
York,  who  can  doubt,  if  she  grounded  on  one  of  the  bars  in 
Hudson's  river,  and  were  taken  while  there  waiting  for  the  tide, 

(1)  Robinton  ^^at  the  insurer  would  be  responsible  f  (1) 

f».  Mar.  Ini.       It  appears  from  some  of  the  preceding  cases,  that  a  ship  in- 

Co.  J  Johni.  sured  to  different  ports  successively,  may  pass  by  any  of  them 
without  touching,  provided  she  touches  at  the  others  in  their 
proper  order.  Without  denying  this  principle,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  question  in  respect  to  deviation,  m  the  last  case,  on 
account  of  the  schooner's  not  stoppine  at  Cape  Nichola  Mole, 
unless  the  distinction  be  assumed,  that  although  the  captain 
might  have  voluntarily  omitted  that  port,  and  the  risk  would  still 
have  continued,  yet  it  was  a  deviation  to  omit  it  from  constraint, 
or  the  fear  of  a  peril  not  insured  a^inst.  This  would  be  a  very 
strict  construction.    It  is  not  like  tne  case  of  the  master's  being 

(t)  Supr.  185.  limited  to  one  out  of  three  different  courses  of  the  same  voyage,(^ 
instead  of  being  left  to  choose  his  course  according  to  nis  own 
discretion  at  the  dividing  point ;  for  the  exercise  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  captain,  in  choosing  his  course,  is  supposed  to 
have  relation  to  the  degree  of  sea-risk,  whereas  the  right  of  the 
assured  to  omit  a  port,  has  no  relation  to  the  sea-nsk.  The 
captain  is  supposed  to  choose  one  out  of  three  courses,  because 
he  thinks  it  the  most  safe  or  expeditious,  but  the  assured  is  sup- 
posed to  choose  to  omit,  or  touch  at  a  port,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  state  of  the  markets. 

It  is  difficult  to  devise  any  principle  to  which  these  cases  re- 
specting a  departure  from  the  course  of  the  voyaee,  on  account  of 
a  peril  not  insured  against,  may  be  referred,  and  by  which  they 
may  be  reconciled  and  shown  to  be  consistent  with  each  other. 
Nothing  is  said  in  them  respecting  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
assured,  but  the  question  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  two  policies 
were  made  upon  the  same  voyage,  one  against  sea-risks,  and  the 
other  against  capture.  If  in  such  a  case  the  assured  could  not 
stop  to  repair  sea-damage,  without  forfeiting  the  insurance  against 
capture,  and  vice  versa^  could  not  change  his  course  to  avoid 
capture  without  forfeiting  all  claim  of  indemnitv  for  subsequent 
sea-damage,  the  two  policies  would  afford  him  but  an  imperfect 
indemnity,' though  they  might  both  embrace  all  the  perils  insured 
against  in  a  policy  of  the  common  form.  When  an  underwriter 
insures  against  capture  on/y,  he  canndt  but  know  that  the  pro- 
perty is  to  be  exposed  to  sea-risks,  and  it  seems  not  to  be  a 
more  liberal  construction  of  this  contract,  than  is  adopted  in 
many  other  instances,  to  hold  that  the  right  of  indemnity  does 
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not  cease,  unless  the  risk  of  capture  be  unnecessarily  enhanced  or 
altered,  or  the  voyage  be  broken  up.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
construction  of  the  contract  by  which  the  intention  of  the  parties 
in  making  it,  can  be  effected. 

Whatever  the  assured  may  intend,  yet  if  he  actually  does  An  iniention 
nothing  to  increase  or  change  the  risks  insured  against,  the  un-  ^®  deviate, 
derwriter  remains  liable.   An  intention  to  deviate  is  not  a  devia-  chw^^Uic^ia. 
tion.(l)  •ureri. 

In  case  of  insurance  for  a  voyage  from  Carolina  to  Lisbon,  (i)  Hogr  r. 
and  thence  to  Bristol,  it  appeared  that  the  master  had  taken  in  Horner,  Park, 
salt,  which  he  was  to  deliver  at  Falmouth  before  going  to  Bris-  Ki^n*£a!.' 
tol,  but  the  ship  was  taken  while  on  the  course  to  both  places,  lar,  445*; 
and  before  changing  the  course  to  put  into  Falmouth.  Chief  Bynk.  Quaes. 
Justice  Lee  held  that  this,  being  merely  an  iniention  to  deviate,  Priv.1.4. 
did  not  discharge  the  underwriters.(2)  Fotter  r. 

It  appeared  that  the  master  of  a  vessel  insured  for  a  voyage  Wiimer,  2  ' 
from  Guadaloupe  to  Havre,  had  been  ordered  to  keep  in  the  Str.  1349. 
course  to  Brest,  for  safety ;  from  which  it  was  urged,  in  be-  j^Jl^JJ^ 
half  of  the  underwriters,  that  the  real  destination  was  to  Brest,  Doug.  361.  ^ 
and  that  there  had  been  a  deviation  ;  in  regard  to  which  Lord  (4)  Kewiey  t. 
Mansfield  said,  *  The  voyace  to  Brest  was,  at  most,  but  an  in-  ^i^^  ^' 
tended  deviation,  not  carried  into  effect.'(3)  ^^^[^ 

Goods  being  insured  from  Grenada  to  Liverpool,  the  master  Vaughan,  * 
sailed  with  instructions,  and  an  intention  to  touch  at  Cork,  but  Manh.  Ins. 
the  vessel  was  lost  before  coming  to  the  dividing  point.    The  /g^'Ki^  ^ 
court  said,  *^  Where  the  termini  of  the  voyage  were  really  the     Phel^,  ° 
same  as  those  described  in  the  policy,  it  was  to  be  consiaered  cited  7  t!  r. 
the  same  voyage,  and  a  design  to  deviate  would  not  vitiate.'(4)  J^g^^j^^ 
But  in  a  policy  on  the  ship  for  the  same  voyage,  Lord  Kenyon  Annuit,VM. 
nonsuitedf  the  assured,  uix>n  the  ground  that  the  voyage  upon  &  s.  46^  and 
which  the  ship  sailed,  was  not  the  voyage  described  in  the  Wooidridge ». 

Where  the  voyage  insured  was  from  Cork  to  London,  the  (7)  1  johni. 
master  intended  to  touch  at  Weymouth,  but  before  he  turned  off  Cas.  184 ;  2 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  driven  into  ^^^'172!' « 
that  very  port.    Lord  Kenyon  held  this  not  to  be  a  deviation.(6)  caincs  274- 

The  same  rule  as  to  an  intended  deviation  is  universally  nJohnf.26*i; 
adopted  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.(7)  ^  Maw-  Rep. 

As  a  deviation  is  the  unnecesary  varying  of  the  risks  assumed  2S4 
by  the  underwriters,  it  cannot  take  place  until  after  the  risk  has  ^ 
commenced;  there  must  have  been  sometime  when  the  insurers  yiation  to  sail 
would  have  been  liable  for  a  loss,  or  there  can  be  no  deviation,  upon  a  dUfc- 
This  makes  it  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  com-  voyage, 
mencement  of  the  risks  insured  against,  and  the  undertaking  of  a 
different  adventure ;  a  distinction  of  some  diflSculty  in  many  cases, 
since  the  courts  have  put  it  in  some  degree  ujwn  the  intentions, 
as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  assured. 

It  was  said  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that,  ^  in  all  cases  of  a  deyia- 
tk>n,  merely  intended,  but  never  carried  into  effect,  the  termimts 
a  mo  and  ad  auem,  were  the  same.'(8)    Accordingly  it  has  been  i^^^^^ 
held  in  a  numoer  of  cases  that  if  the  voyage  intended,  is  not  to 
the  port  of  destination  named  in  the  policy,  it  is  a  different  voyage 
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from  that  insured ;  and  the  voyage  insured  does  not  in  such  case 
commence.  A  vessel  insured  for  a  risk,  ^  at  and  from  Maryland 
to  Cadiz,^  cleared  out  for  Falmouth,  in  England,  and  gave  bonds 
to  land  the  cargo  in  Great  Britain,  and  sailed  with  the  intention 
to  make  Falmouth  the  port  of  destination,  but  was  captured  on 
the  common  course  to  both  Falmouth  and  Cadiz.  It  was  held 
that  this  was  not  a  case  of  intended  deviation  merely,  since,  aa 
Mr.  Justice  Buller  said,  ^  there  could  not  be  a  deviation  from 
what  never  existed but  that  the  voyage  upon  which  the  vessel 
sailed,  was  different  from  the  voyage  insured.(l) 

In  case  of  insurance  on  a  ship  from  Newfoundland  to  Fingland ; 
the  vessel  stopped  to  fish  on  the  Banks,  and  was  afterwaras  lost 
on  the  voyage  to  England.  Buller,  J.  said,  ^  The  voyage  insured 
was  from  a  port  in  Newfoundland  to  England,  whereas  this  ves- 
sel sailed  to  the  Banks,  which  was  a  different  voyage.'(2^ 

Lord  Mansfield  says, '  deviations  arise  from  after-tnoughts, 
after-interest,  after-temptation  ;\S)  and  he  seems  to  think  that  a 
deviation  is  distinguished  by  this  circumstance  from  the  sailing 
on  a  different  voyage.  The  other  circumstance  by  which  a 
deviation  fron\  the  voyage  insured,  and  a  sailing  on  a  different 
voyage,  were  distinguished  by  the  same  judge,  is,  that  in  a  case 
of  deviation, '  the  terminus  a  quo  and  ad  quem^  are  the  same,^ 
which  are  named  in  the  policy .(4)  But  it  is  difficult  to  reduce 
the  different  decisions  within  these  principles.  In  a  case  above 
cited,  in  which,  under  a  policy  on  a  voyage  from  Guadaloupe  to 
Havre,  the  insurers  insisted  that  the  ship  had  sailed  on  a  voyage 
to  Brest,  and  accordingly  had  not  sailea  on  the  voyage  insured, 
although  at  the  time  of  the  capture  she  was  on  the  common 
course  to  both  Havre  and  Brest ;  Lord  Mansfield  said,  *  The 
sailing  on  the  voyage  to  Brest,  was,  at  most,  but  an  intended  devia- 
tim.\5)  This  seems  to  he  assuming  that  the  vessel  may  sail  foi 
a  port  different  from  the  port  to  which  she  is  insured,  and  yel 
be  considered  as  sailing  the  voyage  insured,  while  she  is  on  the 
common  course  to  both  ports. 

In  case  of  the  captain^s  beine  limited,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage,  to  one  out  of  tnree  different  courses,  instead 
of  being  left  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  choosing  his  course, 
when  he  came  to  the  dividing  point ;  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  said, 
^  If  the  ship  had  been  captured  before  she  took  the  northern 
course,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  assured  would  have  beeii 
entitled  to  a  verdict.'(6) 

In  two  other  cases  decided  in  the  time  of  Chief  Justice  hee^l] 
the  insurers  were  held  to  be  liable  for  a  loss  happening  while 
the  ship  was  on  the  course  to  the  port  to  which  she  was  in* 
sured,  although  the  captain  had  at  the  time  of  sailing  intended 
to  deviate  from  the  voyage.  It  seems  therefore  to  be  prettj 
well  settled,  that  the  time  of  forming  a  design  to  deviate,  whethei 
it  is  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  is  ol 
no  importance.  At  whatever  time  the  intention  may  have  been 
formed,  as  long  as  the  assured  has  done  no  act,  in  pursuance 
of  such  intention,  by  which  the  risks  insured  against  are  increas' 
cd  or  varied,  the  insurers  continue  to  be  liable. 
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This  question  has  come  under  consideration  in  subsequent 
cases.  Goods  being  insured  from  Heligoland  to  Memel,  the  as- 
sured instructed  the  captain  to  go  to  Gothenburg,  and  there  as- 
certain whether  he  should  proceed  to  Anholt  or  Memel.  The 
ship  proceeded  on  the  voyage,  and  being  on  the  course  to  Goth- 
enburg, and  within  five  miles  of  that  place,  was  driven  by  a  gale 
of  wind  under  the  batteries  of  Skeean,  where  she  was  captured. 
The  ship  had  not  actually  departea  from  the  course  to  Memel, 
previously  to  her  being  captured.  Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  I 
think  there  was  an  inception  of  the  voyage  insured.  The  way 
in  which  it  strikes  my  mind,  is,  that  the  preponderating  purpose 
of  the  assured  was  to  ^o  to  Memel,  although  that  intent  was  liable 
to  be  changed  accordmg  to  circumstances.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  laid  down  in  any  book,  if  the  terminus  be  once  fixed, 
that  because  it  is  made  subject  to  alteration  dependent  upon  cir- 
cumstances, it  shall  on  that  account  be  less  a  voyage  to  that 
place  to  which  the  party  originally  contemplated  to  go.  I  think  ^^^i^ 
there  may  be  a  good  inception  of  the  voyage  under  a  fluctuating  AUnutt,  i 
purpose.X  1 )  M.  &  S.  46. 

In  a  case  decided  in  New  York,  insurance  was  made  on  a 
voyage  from  Wihnington,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Falmouth,  in 
England,  but  the  vessel  cleared  out  for  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose it  seems  of  obtaining  seamen,  and  with  the  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  captain,  of  then  proceeding  to  Fahnouth,to  which 
port  the  eoods  were  consigned.  She  was  lost  before  turning  off 
for  New  York,  and  while  on  the'  course  to  either  that  place  or 
Falmouth.  One  question  in  the  case,  was,  whether  this  was 
only  an  intended  deviation  from  the  voyage  insured,  or  a  differ- 
ent voyage.  Radcliff,  J.  said, '  If  the  course  from  Wilmington 
to  New  York  had  varied  from  the  very  port  or  wharf  from 
which  the  vessel  sailed,  could  she  with  any  propriety  be  said  to 
have  commenced  her  voyage  to  Falmoutn,  or  to  have  deviated 
from  it  ?  There  could,  then,  clearly  have  been  no  inception  of 
the  voyage  to  Falmouth,  and  of  course  no  deviation.  If  so,  can 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  t/er,  being  the  same  for  a 
short  distance,  alter  this  case  in  principle,  or  essentially  change 
the  character  of  the  voyage ;  I  think  not.  It  was  still  a  sepa- 
rate and  equally  distinct  voyage.'  He  accordingly  appears, 
to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  original  intention  of  devia- 
ting makes  the  voyage  upon  which  the  vessel  sails,  different  from 
the  one  insured  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  voyage  insured  never 
commences  if  there  be  an  original  intention  of  varying  the  risks 
insured  against.  But  Mr.  Justice  Kent  was  of  a  difierent  opi- 
nion. '  The  courts,'  said  he, '  have  gone  a  considerable  length  to- 
wards giving  us  a  precise  and  definite  criterion,  by  which  we 
can  identify  a  voyage.  Where  the  terminus  a  quo^  or  commence- 
ment of  the  in  tended  voyage,  and  the  terminus  ad  quern  or  conclu- 
sion of  it,  are  the  same  with  the  termini  of  the  voyage  described 
b  the  policy,  the  voyage  intended,  and  the  voyage  insured,  are 
the  same,  notwithstanding  any  proposed  deviation,  or  touching  at 
any  intermediate  port  out  of  tne  usual  and  direct  course  of  the 
voyage.    In  the  present  case  had  an  actual  deviation,  without 
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necessity,  taken  place,  the  defendant  would  have  been  discharged. 
No  such  actual  deviation  is  pretended/   Mr.  Justice  Lewis 
thought  that,  ^  to  fix  a  criterion  that  shall  determine  in  all  cases, 
(1)  Silva  V.    between  a  contemplated  deviation  and  a  distinct  voyage,  is  diffi- 
Low,  1  Johni.  cult,  if  not  impossible.^   But  both  he  and  Chief  Justice  Lansing 
Cat.  184.      were  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  a  distinct  voyage.(l) 
Under  a  policy  on  a  ship  from  Barcelona  to  Baltimore,  a  loss 
happened  in  the  port  of  Barcelona.   One  of  the  objections  to 
the  claim  for  the  loss  was,  that  the  vessel,  as  the  underwriters 
alleged,  was  destined  to  sail  for  Havana,  and  not  for  Baltimore ; 
and  so  a  distinct  voyage  was  undertaken.   In  regard  to  this  ob- 
jection, Mr.  Justice  Livingston  said,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
(S)  Steinback  ^^^^ '  '^^^  insurance  being  at  and  from  Barcelona,  it  may  admit 
V.  Col.  Inf.     of  doubt,  whether,  as  the  loss  happened  ihere^  the  defendants 
Co.sCainet  would  not  be  liable,  though  a  voyage  to  Havana  were  in  con- 
templation.'(2) 

And  Chancellor  Lansing,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  of 
errors,  in  the  same  case,  said,  ^  Whatever  change  in  the  destina- 
S  ^*f*i»  vessel  might  have  been  contemplated,  the  risk  haovM 

J^l^i^^Qo.}  the  insurer  was  entitled  to  his  premium  ;'  whkh 

V.  Steinback^  seems  very  strongly  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  original  pur- 
SCainei^Cai.  pose  of  sailing  for  a  different  port  does  not  make  a  distinct 
voyage.(3) 

Another  caie  decided  in  the  same  state,  on  a  demurrer  to  the 
plaintiff's  evidence,  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  that  sailing  on  the 
course  to  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  is  insured,  but  with  a  real 
destination  to  a  different  port,  is  a  sailing  on  a  different  voya^. 
The  insurance  was  from  New  York  to  St.  Andero,  in  Spam. 
The  vessel  having  made  Cape  Ortegal,  was  proceeding  to  the 
port  of  St.  Andero,  when  she  was  captured.  But  according  to 
the  testimony,  she  sailed  for  Hamburgh,  and  was  on  her  voyage 
thither  when  she  made  Cape  Ortegal,  and  she  then  proceed- 
ed towards  St.  Andero,  with  the  intention  of  staying  there 
until  the  season  should  be  more  favourable  for  proceeding  to 
Hamburgh.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  vessel  had  been  actually 
on  the  course  to  St.  Andero,  during  the  whole  voyage,  until  the 
time  when  she  was  captured.  The  court  said,  ^  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  voyage  was  ever  under- 
taken for  St.  Andero, but  the  contrary  is  proved.  There  appear- 
ed, therefore,  nothing  from  which  any  legal  inference  could  be 
made  by  the  jury,  that  the  vessel  sailed  on  the  voyage  insured.' 
By  the  general  tenor  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Radcliff,  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  if  the  ship 
(4^  Forbes  v.  ^^^^h/  course  of  the  voyage  insured,  but  with  the 

Church,  3  '  intention  of  making  a  different  port  from  that  to  which  she  is  in- 
Johnf.  Cat.  sured,  it  is  a  distinct  voyage,  and  the  voyage  in  the  policy  does 
16^-  not  commence.(4) 

Under  a  policy  for  a  voyage  *  at  and  from  Newry,  in  Ireland, 
to  New  York,'  the  vessel  cleared  out  for  New  York,  but  took 
passengers  whom  the  master,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agents  of  the  assured,  agreed  in  writing  to  land  at  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia.   While  the  vessel  was  proceeding  down  the  Irish 
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Channel,  and  before  turning  off  for  Halifax?  she  struck  on  a 
rock ;  and  a  claim  was  made  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  this 
accident.  Chief  Justice  Kent  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
^  that  the  previous  intention  to  touch  at  Halifax,  did  not  make  it 
a  different  voyage ;  as  the  termini^  as  well  as  the  substantial  ob- 
ject of  the  vovage  described  in  the  policy,  and  of  the  voyage 
upon  which  the  vessel  sailed,  were  the  same.^  Livingston,  J. 
said,  ^  Both  in  England  and  this  country,  it  is  well  settled,  that 
an  intention,  however  strong  or  well  ascertained,  to  touch  at  an 
intermediate  port,  not  mentioned  in  the  policy,  does  not  consti- 
tute a  different  voyage,  but  only  an  intention  to  deviate.  Were 
this  res  inUgra^  doubts  might  reasonably  be  entertained ;  but  it  is  (l)  Henshaw  ^ 
no  reason  for  shaking  the  authority  of  several  adjudged  cases, 
merely  because  a  better  rule  might  possibly  have  been  adopt-  274  ****** 
ed.'(l) 

A  policy  was  made  on  goods  from  New  York  to  Gothenburg, 
and  at  and  from  thence  to  one  port  in  the  Baltic.  On  arriving 
at  Gothenburg  the  master  determined  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg, 
which  election  was  considered  as  limiting  the  voyaec  insured  to 
that  port  of  destination,  and  as  taking  away  any  further  exer- 
cise of  discretion  in  this  respect.  The  vessel  sailed  for  St. 
Petersburg,  but  on  account  of  sea-damage  was  compelled  to  put 
into  Carlsham,  in  Sweden,  to  repair,  where  she  was  detained 
until  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  she  accordingly  remained  there  till  the  next  spring,  when 
she  sailed  for  Stockholm  instead  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
day  after  sailing,  being  on  the  course  for  either  Stockholm 
or  Sl  Petersbui^,  was  captured  by  a  French  pi'ivateer,  and  was 
afterwards  conocmned  as  prize*  Chief  Justice  Thompson,  in 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  Had  the  policy  in  this 
case  been  originally  filled  up  with  St.  Petersburg,  as  the  port  of 
delivery,  or  had  that  port  been  elected  as  the  terminus  ad  fuem, 
before  the  vessel  left  New  York ;  and  afterwards,  but  previous 
to  her  sailing,  the  assured  had  changed  the  voyage  to  Stock- 
holm, this  would  have  been  substituting  a  new  voyage ;  the  risk 
wookl  never  have  commenced,  and  there  must  have  been  a  re- 
turn of  premium.^  The  opinion  of  the  court  accordingly  was, 
that  there  had  been  neither  a  substitution  of  a  different  voyage, 
nor  a  deviation,  and  that  the  assured  was  entitled  to  recover  tne 
loss*  But  Mr.  Justice  Van  Ness  dissented.  He  said,  ^  In  every 
case,  (and  I  affirm  it  without  exception)  where  an  unexecuted 
intention  to  depart  from  the  usual  route  of  the  voyage,  has  been 
held  not  to  viuate  the  policy,  it  will  be  found  that  the  terminiu 
ad  quern,  mentioped  in  the  policy,  was  not  abandoned,  but  that 
the  vessel  intended  ultimately  to  proceed  to  it.  In  case  a  de- 
termination is  formed  to  deviate,  no  matter  whether  before  or 
after  the  voyage  is  commenced,  provided  the  voyage  insured  is 
intended  to  be  performed,  the  ship  may  be  said  to  be  upon  the 
voyage,  though  not  in  the  customary  route ;  but  with  what  pro- 
priety or  reason  can  it  be  said,  if  the  terminus  cul  quern  is  com- 
pletely abandoned,  a  different  port  of  destination  adopted,  and 
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(1)  Lawrence  the  Vessel  proceeds  in  pursuance  of  such  change  of  design,  that 
V,  Ocean  Ins.  she  is  pursuing  the  voyage  insured 

Co.  11  Johni.     Tjjg  judgment  riven  in  this  case  was  aflSrmed  in  the  court  of 
errors,  fourteen  of  the  judges  being*  in  favour  of  affirming,  and 
eight  in  favour  of  reversing  it.    Chancellor  Kent  was  of  the 
latter  number,  and  gave  an  elaborate  opinion.   He  said, '  A 
voyage  imports  a  definite  commencement  and  end.    It  is  known 
and  cnaracterized  by  its  termini.    They  are  the  recognised  tests 
of  its  identity.    It  is  equally  clear  that  deviation  is  applicable 
only  while  the  same  voyage  continues.    Deviation  is  not  a 
change  of  the  voyage,  but  of  the  proper  and  usual  course  in 
performing  it.    The  voyage  insured  is  never  lost  sight  of  in 
cases  of  deviation,  actual  or  intended.    A  voyage  is  always 
deemed  the  same,  whatever  be  the  deviation,  provided  the  oriri- 
nal  port  of  destination  be  not  abandoned.    And  because  the 
(question  of  deviation  always  presupposes  and  admits  a  continua- 
tion of  the  original  voyage,  it  follows  that  a  mere  intention  to 
deviate,  whether  formed  before  or  after  the  commencement  of 
the  vojrage  is  no  deviation,  if  the  intention  was  never  carried 
into  eflcct.    But  if  the  original  place  of  destination  be  abandon- 
ed, in  order  to  go  to  another  port  of  discharge,  the  voyage  itself 
becomes  changed,  because  one  of  the  termini  of  the  original 
voyage  is  changed.    The  identity  of  the  voyage  is  §one,  and  a 
new  distinct  voyage  is  substituted.    In  that  case  intention  is 
every  thing,  because  on  that  depends  the  fact,  whether  the  origi- 
nal voyage  was,  or  was  not,  abandoned.    And  if  the  intention 
to  abandon  be  once  clearly  and  certainly  established,  it  then 
becomes  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  vessel  was  lost  be- 
fore or  after  she  came  to  the  dividing  point,  because,  in  either 
case,  she  was  lost,  not  on  the  voyage  insured,  but  on  a  different 
voyage. 

'  A  distinction  has,  however,  been  set  up  between  the  inten- 
tion formed  before  or  after  the  voyage  commenced,  to  change 
the  voyage,  by  dropping  the  port  of  destination  and  selecting 
another.  It  is  admitted  by  those  who  make  this  distinction,  that 
the  intention  to  change  the  voyage,  and  sailing  imder  that  inten- 
tion, discharges  the  insurer  if  formed  before  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage ;  but  if  formed  after  the  voyage  is  commenced, 
it  is  then  likened  to  an  intention  to  deviate  in  the  same  voyage, 
and  does  no  harm,  if  the  loss  happens  while  the  vessel  is  still  on 
the  common  track.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no  foundation 
Of)  New  York  fop  jjjjg  distinction.  In  one  case  the  vessel  is  in  fact  sailing  on 
C^"  Law-  voyage,  in  the  other  on  a  different  voyage.   The  new 

rencej  14      voyage  was  in  the  act  of  performance^  as  much  before,  as  it  could 
Johni.  46.      have  been  after  passing  the  dividing  point.^^) 

This  question  has  been  considered  also  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  an  action  upon  a  policy  on  a  ves- 
sel ^at  and  from  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  to  Alexandria,  in  Vir^ 
ginia.^  The  vessel  took  freight  for  Baltimore,  as  well  as  Alex- 
andria, intending  to  touch  at  Baltimore  first ;  and  was  captured 
while  on  the  common  track  to  both  those  places.  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson  said, '  The  ordinary  rule  for  ascertaining  the  identity 
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of  a  voyage  is  by  adverting  to  the  terminu  If  this  rule  has 
any  defect,  it  is  not  extending  far  enough  the  claim  to  indemnity, 
as  the  terminus  ad  quern  may  in  many  instances  be  relinquish- 
ed, without  any  possible  increase  of  risk,  and  without  varying 
the  risk.  I  will  mstance  the  case  of  an  insurance  from  America 
to  St.  Petersburg,  when  the  vessel  is,  in  fact,  to  terminate  her 
voyage  at  Copenhagen.'  And  as  the  final  port  of  destination, 
or  terminus  aa  quem^  was  not  changed  in  the  case  under  consi- 
deration, it  was  held  by  the  court  that  the  vessel  had  sailed  on  ^•T*  Jj^* 
the  voyage  insured,  and  that  there  had  been  no  deviation  before  cr^  S^Cranch^ 
the  loss  took  p]ace.(l)  357. 

The  doubts  and  perplexity  in  which  the  preceding  opinions 
are  involved,  as  well  as  their  discrepancy,  afford  pretty  strong 
presumption  of  some  defect  in  the  principles  assumed.  The 
voyage  is  said  to  be  the  same,  while  the  extreme  points  remain 
the  same,  but  no  reason  is  any  where  given  to  show  that  the 
identity  of  a  voyage  depends  upon  these  points,  any  more  than 
upon  others.  The  itrminus  a  quo^  and  the  terminus  ad  quem^  are 
said  to  characterize  a  voyage,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  charac- 
terize it  otherwise  than  by  giving  it  a  name  or  description.  If 
two  ships  sail  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  the  one  by  the  way  of 
Halifax,  the  other  by  the  way  of  Havana,  though  the  ports  of 
departure  and  final  destination  are  the  same,  and  the  names  of 
both  are  used  in  giving  a  description  of  the  voyage  on  which 
either  ship  sails,  yet  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  as  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  insurance,  these  voyages  are  as  different  from  each 
other,  as  if  one  of  them  terminated  at  Havre  de  Grace  instead 
of  Liverpool.  Though  the  ports  of  departure  and  final  desti- 
nation are  used  in  describing  the  voyage,  it  does  not  appear  in 
what  respect  the  identity  of  the  voyage,  to  any  material  pur- 
pose, depends  upon  these  any  more  tnan  it  does  upon  any  inter- 
mediate port  or  part  of  the  course. 

Judges  have,  m  one  or  two  instances,  resetted  that  courts 
had  gone  so  far  in  applying  the  principle,  that  an  intention  to 
deviate  is  not  a  deviation,  but  the  reasons  of  this  regret  do  not 
aiqiear.  Take  the  instance,  put  by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  of  an 
insurance  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
suppose  that  the  assured  concludes,  after  effecting  the  policy, 
to  terminate  the  risk  at  Copenhagen,  and  thus  to  exonerate  the 
insurers  from  a  part  of  the  stipulated  indemnity,  while  he  pays 
the  entire  premium.  It  does  not  appear  what  objection  tnere 
possibly  can  be,  to  enforcing  the  contract,  and  giving  the  as- 
sured the  advantage  of  it  to  this  extent,  and  as  far  as  ne  brings 
himself  within  its  conditions.  The  reason  is,  at  least,  equally 
Strong  in  favour  of  considering  the  policy  to  be  applicable  to  a 
voyage,  as  far  as  the  vessel  actually  proceeds  upon  it,  although 
the  captain,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  assured,  sails  with 
the  intention  of  finally  making  a  different  port  of  destination.. 
Where  the  property  is  for  a  certain  time  within  the  conditions 
of  the  risk,  courts  would  no  doubt  hesitate  to  decide  that  the 
assured  can  entitle  himself  to  a  return  of  premium,  by  showing 
that  he  himself,  or  the  master  of  the  vessel,  had  an  intention. 
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whether  before  or  after  the  risk  was  to  attach,  that  the  ship 
should  deviate,  or  finally  proceed  to  a  different  port  of  destina- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  cases  relating  to  the  commencement 
of  the  risk,  and  the  clecisions  respecting  the  right  to  a  return  of 
premium,  are  pretty  direct  and  strong  in  support  of  the  opposite 
1)  3  Cranch,  doctrine.  If  then,  as  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  suggests,(l)  any  prin- 
cipie  assumed  ought  to  operate  reciprocally,  and  equally,  in  re- 
spect  to  both  parties,  which  proposition  is  too  plain  to  be  doubt- 
ed of,  it  seems  to  be  a  just,  if  not  necessary  inference,  that 
the  assured  is  entitled  to  recover  for  any  loss  happening  before 
such  intention  is  manifested  by  some  act,  whereby  the  risks  in- 
sured against  are  affected  and  changed.  The  assured,  in  claim- 
ing a  return  of  premium,  cannot,  to  entitle  himself  to  such  re- 
turn, take  advantage  of  any  alleged  intention  which  was  not  so 
manifested  by  acts,  either  before  the  commencement  of  the 
risk,  or  at  the  agreed  time  of  its  commencing,  that  he  would  be 
bound  by  the  intention,  and  the  insurers  could  fix  it  upon  him ; 
and  therefore,  since  the  rule  ought  to  operate  equally,  the  insu- 
rers ought  not  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  intentions  of 
the  assured  to  avoid  paying  a  loss,  of  which  the  assured  could 
not  have  taken  advantage  m  claiming  a  return  of  premium.  If, 
in  any  case  whatever,  tne  intentions  of  the  assured  are  to  be 
held  not  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties  until  some  act  is  done 
by  which  the  risks  insured  against  are  altered,  there  seems  to  be 
very  strong  reason  in  favour  of  following  the  principle  out  in 
all  Its  direct  consequences,  and  holding  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  risk  has  commenced,  it  continues  until  the  risks  assured  by 
the  underwriters  are  actually  altered,  that  is,  until  a  deviation 
actually  takes  place. 

But  m  regard  to  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  intention  of  the  assured,  and  his 
agents,  in  order  to  put  a  construction  upon  acts  which  might  be 
considered  as  done  in  prosecution  of  the  voyage  insured,  or  of 
another  voyage.  If  the  owner  of  a  ship  effects  insurance  upon 
her  for  a  voyage  at  and  from  New  York  to  London,  betim 
the  ship  has  arrived  at  New  York,  or  before  any  preparation  is 
made  for  the  voyage ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  snip,  or  any 
act  done  in  preparation  for  the  voyage,  so  as  to  give  a  com- 
mencement to  the  risk,  the  assured  changes  his  plan  and  deter- 
mines to  send  his  vessel  to  Lisbon,  and  before  the  rbk  would 
be^in  in  the  ordinary  course  under  such  a  policy,  does  acts 
which  unequivocally  prove  the  change  of  plan,  and  afterwards 
actually  despatches  tne  ship  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  enough  that  the  insurers  should  not  be  liable 
for  any  loss  that  might  take  place  in  the  port  of  New  York,  or 
on  the  common  course  from  New  York  to  ooth  London  and  Lis- 
bon, and  also  that  the  assured  should  be  entitled  to  a  return  of 
premium.  The  question,  in  such  case,  is,  whether  the  risk  has 
commenced.  But  since,  where  the  property  is  apparently 
within  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  courts  would  require  very 
distinct  and  unequivocal  proof  of  purposes  and  acts  of  the  as- 
sured, to  show  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  on  tht 
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ground  that  the  property  has  not  really  been  within  those  con-  n)  Henkle  r. 
ditions,  it  seems  out  just  to  interpret  his  acts  and  purposes  by  Roy.  Ex.  Ina. 
the  same  principles,  where  thevare  to  operate  against  his  claim  3^7.^5^^ 
for  a  loss.    In  determining  whether  the  risk  on  a  vojrage,  com-  -,^*|,. 
mencing  at  a  particular  place,  has  begun,  the  fact  of  the  ship's  Church,  l 
being  at  that  port,  and  the  acts  of  the  assured  at  such  port  re-  Cainea,  217; 
lating  to  the  voyage,  and  the  intentions  of  the  assured  in  refer-  lug,^©^*^ 
ence  to  which  sucn  acts  are  to  be  interpreted,  are  certainly  of  johin.  130. 
great  importance.    His  intention  in  regard  to  the  final  port  of  (2)  Phyn  r. 
destination  is  no  doubt  entitled  to  consideration,  but  his  inten-  ^0^7^*^' 
tion  in  other  respects  may  be  equally  important  in  giving  a  con-  505 .  Brazier 
struction  to  his  acts,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  in-  r.  Clap,  5 
quiring  into  his  intentions,  except  lor  the  purpose  of  determining        ^P-  ^• 
what  construction  to  put  upon  nis  acts,  wnicn  require  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  clearing  out  for  a  port  difi*erent  The  effect  of 
from  that  to  which  the  vessel  is  insured,  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  * 
that  a  distinct  voyage  is  undertaken,  nor  is  it  necessarily  such  a  ^ 
change  of  the  risk  as  is  equivalent  to  a  deviation.(l) 

In  order  to  render  such  a  clearance  a  deviation,  or  to  give  it 
the  same  efiect,  it  must  appear  that  the  risk  is  thereby  increas- 
ed or  changed  in  the  particular  case. 

The  circumstance  that  a  deviation  takes  place  through  the  Deviation  by 
mistake  or  negligence  of  the  captain,  does  not  prevent  its  dis-  miitake 
charging  the  underwriters,  since  his  mistakes  and  negligence  ofth?ca^ia. 
are  at  the  rbk  of  the  assured.(2) 

A  bottomry  bond  made  in  the  common  form  is  forfeited  by  a  bottomry 
deviation.(a)  ?eUedb/a'de- 

In  the  case  of  an  insurance  of  a  building  against  fire,  an  un-  yiation. 
necessary  and  voluntary  change  and  enhancement  of  the  risk        eof  th 
will  discharge  the  insurers  from  all  subsequent  liability  under  ^^y^  under  a 
the  policy.    If  a  building,  that  is  insured  against  fire,  is  so  al-  policy  agaimt 
tcred  by  the  assured  as  to  render  the  risk  greater,  the  insurers  discharj- 
will  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  that  may  happen  after  the  altera-  ^^^^^  """" 
tion  is  made.(b) 

The  insurers  may  waive  taking  any  advantage  of  a  deviation ;  In  ^l»at  man- 
which  must  be  done  in  writing  to  make  it  binding,  at  least  if  it  o/Si^'i^- 
be  after  the  deviation,  and  after  the  policy  is  subscribed.(3)    It  gurance  in- 
seems  to  be  implied  by  Lord  Kenyon,that  if  the  intention  to  de-  curred  by  a 
viate  be  '  communicated'  to  the  underwriters  before  subscribing 
the  policy,  this  will  justify  it.    He  implies  this  in  his  opinion  in 
the  case  of  the  captain's  being  limited  to  one  course  out  of  three  (3)Crowninf- 
difierent  courses  of  the  same  voyage ;  in  regard  to  which,  he  shield  v.  New 
said, '  That  was  a  most  important  fact,  and  ought  to  have  been  York  Im.  Co. 
communicated  to  the  underwriter8.'(4)  But  this  may  be  only  an 
inaccurate  expression  of  his  opinion,  that  the  fact  ought  to  have  (4)  Middle- 
been  inserted  in  the  policy,  since  the  mode  of  communicating  wood  v. 
this  fact  to  the  underwriters  was  not  the  particular  subject  of  ^^^^^^ 
consideration  in  the  case. 


(a)  Harman  v.  Vanhatton,  2  Vem.  717 ;  Western  v,  Wildy,  Skin. 
168 ;  Williams  v.  Stedraan,  Skhi.  345 ;  Holt's  Rep.  126.  (6)  Stetson 
V.  Mast.  Mnt  F.  Ids.  Co.  4  Mass.  Rep.  330. 
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RISKS  COVERED. 

Section  1.    jicts  of  j9gents. 

In  policies  upon  lives,  and  against  fire,  the  peril  insured 
against  is  of  so  definite  a  nature,  that  no  doubt  can  arise  in  re- 
gard to  the  description  of  risk  assumed      the  insurer. 

The  risks  most  usually  insured  against  m  marine  policies  are 
perils  of  the  seas,  fire,  piracy  and  theft,  barratry,  capture,  ar- 
rests and  detentions,  and  all  other  perils.  This  general  clause, 
by  which  the  insurers  undertake  to  make  indemnity  for  all  da- 
mage and  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  property  from  any  peril 
whatever,  is  very  mucn  narrowed  by  the  construction  which 
courts  have  given  it. 

The  liability  of  the  insurers  is  subject  to  one  limitation  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  perils  assumed  by  them  in  the  policy.  Although 
a  loss  may  be  immediately  and  directly  occasioned  by  a  peril 
insured  against,  yet  if  the  operation  of  that  peril  in  causing  the 
loss  is  occasioned  by  conduct  of  the  assured  or  his  agents, 
which  is  not  insured  against,  the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  the 
loss.  Thus  if  the  insurer  assumes  the  risks  of  the  seas  and  fire, 
but  not  that  of  the  negligence  and  misconduct  of  the  agents  to 
whom  the  assured  entrusts  the  property,  and  the  property  is 
burnt  or  sunk  by  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  such  agents, 
the  insurers  arc  not  answerable  for  the  loss.  So  if  the  insurer 
assumes  the  risk  of  the  negligence  and  misconduct  of  agents, 
employed  by  the  assured,  but  not  of  the  assured  himself,  and 
the  misconduct  of  an  agent  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  assured, 
the  underwriter  is  not  responsible  for  the  consequent  loss. 

Whether  an  insurer  can  legally  bind  himself  to  indemnify  a 
person  for  his  own  negligence  and  misconduct  has  already  been 
considered.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  certain  that  no  underwriter* has  ever  been  held,  under 
any  contract  of  insurance,  in  whatever  form,  to  be  answerable 
for  losses  directly  and  evidently  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the 
assured  himself. 

The  conduct  But  the  underwriter  may  undoubtedly  make  himself  liable  to 
of  agents  may  indemnify  the  assured  against  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  his 
Mdnit'*^^  agents,  and  the  only  question  in  this  respect,  is,  whether  the 
contract  is  so  framed  as  to  impose  upon  him  this  responsibility. 
By  the  common  form  of  the  policy,  the  master  of  the  vessel  and 
the  mariners,  are  the  only  agents  against  whose  misconduct  the 
assured  is  protected,  and  the  only  acts  of  the  master  and  ma- 
riners usually  insured  against,  are  those  which  amount  to  barra-  . 
try.  In  some  places  the  common  form  of  the  policy  makes  a 
distinction  in  regard  to  this  risk,  between  an  insurance  upon  the 
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ship  or  freight,  and  one  upon  the  cargo  or  profits,  barratry  be- 
ing insured  against  in  the  latter,  but  not  in  the  former  case. 

No  doctrine  is  better  settled  than  that  of  the  insurer's  not  The  insurcn 
being  answerable,  under  the  common  form  of  the  policy,  for  are  not  an- 
losses  occasioned  through  the  fault  of  agents  employed  by  the  der^^^e'com-' 
assured.(l)    Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  says,  ^  If  a  loss  happen  from  mon  form  of 
the  want  of  that  which  the  assured  themselves  ought  to  have  the  poUcy,  for 
provided,  it  could  not  have  been  within  the  intention  of  the  par-      acti  of  a- 
ties  to  the  contract,  that  the  underwriters  should  be  liable.'(2)  ' 
This  doctrine  is  expressed  in  innumerable  instances.    It  is  not  ^  ^^^^^ 
limited  to  acts  of  fraud  or  intentional  misconduct.    Mr.  Justice  39. '  '  ' 
Kent  said, '  The  insurers  are  not  liable  for  losses  arising  from  the  (2)  Bell  r. 
mistakes  of  the  owner  or  master.'(3)  East!^^^^* 

Accordingly  the  insurers  have  been  held  not  to  be  answer-  (3)Goixtf. 
able  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  want  of  the  usual  documents  Low,  l  Johni. 
of  national  character,  although  there  was  no  warranty  or  re- 
presentation  on  this  subject.(4)   The  same  opinion  was  given  tj!Hodg'- 
respecting  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  captain's  leaving  the  ship's  aon,  6  T.  R. 
register  on  shore.(5)  656. 

This  doctrine  makes  it  necessary  to  determine  who  are  the  ^^^^/*i4 
agents  of  the  assured,  and  in  respect  to  what  acts  they  are  East  374. 
agents;  for  it  is  a  general  rule  that  a  principal  is  answerable  on-  ij^^  assured 
ly  for  those  acts  of  his  agent,  which  are  done  in  pursuance  of  are  answer- 
the  authority,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion,  with  which  able  only  for 
he  invests  the  agent.  ^«  ^entl"^ 

The  owner  of  a  ship  constitutes  the  master  and  mariners  his  ^^^^^  ^ 
agents  for  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  thereby  renders  him-  Cleveland 
self  answerable  for  their  conduct  in  this  respect ;  but  if,  while  ins. 
they  are  engaged  in  this  employment,  they  commit  theft,  or  do  Co.  8  Mass. 
an  act  of  violence  which  is  nowise  connected  with  this  employ-  ^^^P* 
ment,  and  is  not  an  act  done  in  pursuance,  and  as  a  part  of  such 
einployment,  this  does  not  concern  the  owner. 

This  distinction  is  recognised  in  many  instances ;  but  the 

Erinciples  of  its  application  to  particular  cases,  do  not  seem  to 
ave  been  very  definitely  settled.    It  is  plain  that  the  master 
is  an  agent  of  the  owners,  both  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo,  to  more 
purposes  than  the  mariners  arc  so.    Chief  Justice  Gibbs  has 
also  glanced  at  a  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between  the  owners 
of  the  ship  and  the  owners  of  the  cargo.    Speaking  of  a  loss  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  master  and  mariners,  he  says, '  It  is  ex- 
tremely hard  that  the  owner  of  goods  should  be  responsible  for 
a  loss  occasioned  by  an  act  in  which  he  did  not  concur,  and  by 
which  he  was  alone  the  sufferer.'(6)    Sir  William  Scott  also  no-  (6)  Soarei  t». 
tices  the  same  distinction.(7)    But  upon  what  principles,  and  to  J^™*^^ 
what  extent,  such  a  distinction  is  to  be  made,  has  not  as  yet  (T^^e  Ado- 
been  definitely  determined.    The  owners  of  the  ship  are  the  nis,  frRob. 
agents  of  the  shipper  for  transporting  the  goods,  for  which  pur-  2&6. 
pose  he  employs  other  agents,  namely,  the  master  and  mariners, 
for  whose  conduct  in  this  employment,  he  is  no  doubt  answer- 
able, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  shipper.    And  it  seems 
to  be  more  generally  implied,  that  in  respect  to  the  acts  of  agents 
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(1)  Cleveland 
r.  Un.  Ins. 
Co.  8  Mass. 
Rep.  321. 

(2)  Le  Gui- 
aonj  c.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Ord.  Louis 
XIV.  h.  t.  a. 
28 ;  Code  de 
Com.  a.  164; 
1  Emer.  p. 
377.  c.  12.  1. 
4;  2  Valin.p. 
79.  h.  t.  a.  28; 
Poth.  h.  t.  n. 
120;  1  Mag. 
p.  50.  i.  49  ; 
Hodgson  r. 
Malcolm,  2 
N.  R.336; 


The  ship  is 
blown  up  by 
the  careless- 
ness of  a  ma- 


Loss  by  resist- 
ance of  search. 


i3)i 
Phoe 


)  Grim  v, 
E^hcen.  Ins. 
Co.  13  Johns. 
451.    See  1 
Emer.  441.  c. 
12.  s.  18. 

(4)  Robinson 
r.  Jones,  8 
Mass.  Rep. 
536.    See  9 
Cranch,  63 ; 
Robinson^s 
Col.  Mar.  12, 
118,  168. 

(5)  Supr.  146. 

(6)  The  St. 
Juan  Baptista, 
5  Rob.  3. 


for  which  the  owners  of  the  ship  are  answerable  to  the  shipper, 
the  insurers  of  the  goods  are  not  answerable.(l) 

The  owners  of  the  ship  are  answerable  to  the  shippers  for 
damage  to  the  goods  in  consequence  of  bad  stowage,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  any  gross  mismanagement,  negligence,  or  unskilful- 
ncss  of  the  master  and  crcw.(a)  Accordingly  in  conformity  to 
the  principle  above  stated,  the  underwriters,  whether  on  ship  or 
goods,  are  not  answerable  to  the  assured  for  losses  arising  from 
these  causes,  unless  they  render  themselves  so  by  insuring  against 
barratry,  or  by  some  other  specific  provision  in  the  policy, 
which  shows  plainly  that  the  insurers  intended  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  risk  of  the  negligence,  misconduct,  or  unskilful- 
ncss  of  the  master  and  crcw.fs) 

It  will  appear  by  the  cases  subsequently  cited,  in  what  re- 
spect the  master  and  mariners  are  considered  to  be  the  agents 
of  the  assured,  and  for  what  acts  and  negligence  of  theirs,  the 
assured,  and  not  the  underwriters,  are  usually,  and  under  the 
common  form  of  the  policy,  considered  to  be  answerable.  As 
the  assured  is,  in  general,  not  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the  faults 
and  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew,  the  question  between 
him  and  the  underwriters,  in  this  respect,  is  the  same  that  it 
would  be  between  two  sets  of  underwriters,  of  whom  one  should 
insure  against  the  usual  perils,  the  other  against  the  mistakes, 
negligence,  and  unskilfulness  of  the  master  and  crew.  The  as- 
sured is  considered,  in  all  cases,  to  be  his  own  underwriter,  in 
respect  to  all  risks  not  insured  against  in  the  policy. 

A  vessel,  partly  laden  with  powder,  was  blown  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  the  men's  negligently  placing  a  candle  near 
the  binnacle,  which  took  fire,  and  bv  this  means  the  fire  was  com- 
municated to  the  powder.  It  was  held  that  the  assured  was  not 
entitled  to  indemnity  for  this  loss.(3) 

It  has  been  held  that  if  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  neutral 
vessel  resist  search,  when  it  is  rightfully  demanded  by  bellige- 
rents, or  attempt  to  rescue  a  vessel  sent  in  by  belligerent  cap- 
tors for  examination,  and  the  property,  in  conseouence  of  such 
resistance  or  attempt  to  rescue  it,  is  condemnea  in  a  bellige- 
rent court,  the  loss  cannot  be  recovered  of  the  underwriters.(4) 
But  if  the  search  is  illegally  and  unjustifiably  demanded  and  made, 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  misconduct  in  the  captain  and  crew  to 
resist  it,  and  attempt  to  rescue  their  vessel.(5)  Upon  the  same 
principle  Sir  William  Scott  holds,  that  resistance  of  search  is 
not  blameable  in  the  master  of  a  neutral  vessel,  who  has  not 
been  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war.(6) 

If,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  the  cargo  is  saved,  and  the  master  ne- 
glects to  procure  another  ship  to  carry  forward  the  cargo,  where 
a  ship  can  conveniently  be  obtained  for  this  purpose,  the  insurers 

(a)  Molloy,  b.  2.  c.  2.  8.  4 ;  Abbott,  c.  5 ;  Jacobsen's  Sea  Laws, 
95.  b.  2.  c.  1 . '  In  Great  Britain  the  owners  are  answerable  to  the 
shippers  for  damage  of  this  description  only  to  the  amount  of  the 
jralue  of  the  ship  and  freight.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  Abb.  262.  The 
law  m  this  respect  is  the  same  in  Massachusetts.  Stat  1818.  c.  122. 
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are  not  liable  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  this  negligence.(l)  In  (])Schieffelm 
case  of  capture,  if  a  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  master  York 
to  claim  the  property,  the  insurers  are  not  answerable  for  the  john^^f . 
loss  so  occasioned,  under  a  policy  containing  a  warranty  of  ncu-  Bradhunt  r. 
trality,  provided  the  master  is,  at  the  time  of  such  neglect,  to  be  Col.  Im.  Co. 
considered  the  agent  of  the  assured.(2)    Mr,  Justice  Yeatcs,  /ox^vandcn^ 
speaking  of  the  acts  of  the  agents  of  the  assured  as  being  those  heuv^'r.  ^' 
of  the  assured  himself,  savs, '  If  the  assured,  by  his  own  mis-  Unit.  Ins.  Co. 
conduct  or  neglect,  should  prevent  the  property  from  being 
finally  recovered,  the  court  will  consider  as  saved  what  might    coi.  ini.^"^* 
have  been  so  but  for  his  default.'(3)  Co.  7  Johns. 

The  master  of  a  vessel,  on  board  of  which  a  part  of  the  crew  520. 
had  died  of  the  plague,  came  into  the  port  of  Marseilles  with  a  The  master 
false  bill  of  health,  and  represented  that  the  men  had  died  in  f^*j|^"  * 
consequence  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  provisions.    The  health, 
vessel  was  accordingly  permitted  to  come  up  to  the  town,  and  /gj  go^len  t». 
the  men  to  come  ashore,  in  consequence  of  which  the  infection  Del.  Ins.  Co.* 
is  said  to  have  spread  among  the  inhabitants.    The  vessel  was  4  Bin.  444. 
ordered  to  be  burnt.   Upon  the  ground  that  the  loss  had  been  oc- 
casioned  by  the  fault  of  the  captain,  the  court,  in  France,  held  g.'n.  *  ^* 
that  the  underwriters  were  not  answerable.(4) 

Losses  occasioned  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  mistakes  of  J^" 
the  captain,  made  through  gross  negligence,  or  from  great  igno-  r^ce  of  Uxe*" 
ranee  and  unskilfulness  in  liis  profession,  cannot  be  recovered  master, 
of  the  underwriters.(5)  (5)  oregson 

Cases  have  occurred  in  respect  to  barratry  and  deviation,  in  t».  Gilbert, 
which  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  insurers  for  the  igno- 
ranee  and  mistakes  of  the  master  was  particularly  considered.  * 

Goods  were  insured  for  a  voyage  from  London  to  Jamaica. 
The  vessel  having  proceeded  on  tne  voyage,  and  cleared  the 
Channel,  was  carried  by  a  strong  current  and  other  causes  out 
of  her  reckoning,  until  she  was  at  length  found  to  be  between 
the  Grand  Canary  island  and  Teneriiie.  In  that  situation  the 
course  to  Jamaica  was  to  the  south-west,  but  instead  of  steering 
this  course,  the  captain,  through  ignorance,  and  without  any 
fraudulent  purpose,  took  a  north-westerly  course,  towards  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  in  si^Ht ;  and  hi  consequence 
of  putting  into  that  island,  the  vessel  was  captured.  Lord 
Kenyon,  and  all  the  other  Judges,  in  giving  their  opinions,  and 
the  counsel  of  both  parties  m  arguing  tne  case,  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  insurers  were  discharged,  unless  this  conduct  of  the 
master  amounted  to  barratry.  The  whole  case,  therefore,  pro-  ^  ^ 
ceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  the  underwriters  are  not  liable  for  ^oy.  e^.  Xm, 
any  loss  arising  from  the  gross  ignorance  or  mistakes  of  the  Co.  7  T.  R. 
ma8ter.(6) 

A  ship  and  cargo  were  insured  on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to 
New  Oriearts.  There  are  two  courses  by  which  this  voyage 
may  be  performed,  the  one  through  the  South  Channel,  the  other 
through  the  Vineyard  Sound.  It  appeared  from  the  testimony 
that  the  xisual  course  of  the  voyage  for  vessels  of  the  same  des- 
cription with  the  one  insured,  was  by  the  South  Channel,  but 
die  master  had  taken  the  other  course  through  the  Vineyard 
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(1)  Brazier  r. 
Clap,  5 
Mass.  Rep.  1. 


(2)  Supr.  191. 

(3)  Austin  V. 
Drewe,  2 
Marsh.  Rep. 
130;  6  Taunt. 
436;  4  Camp. 
360. 


The  stock  of 
a  sugar-house 
damaged 
through  care- 
lessness. 

The  captain 
invoices  belli- 
gerent goods 
with  neutral, 
and  claims 
the  whole  as 
neutral. 

The  insurers 
are  held  lia- 
ble for  the 
loss  oi  a  ship 
by  the  care- 
lessness of  the 
mate. 

(4)  Coffin  V. 
Newp.  (ns. 
Co.  9  Mass. 
Rep.  436. 


Sound,  though  the  wind  was  favourable  for  pursuing  the  other 
and  the  usual  course.  Chief  Justice  Parker  instructed  the  jury 
that  if  the  master  went  out  of  the  usual  course,  through  mistake^ 
the  insurers  were  discharged.  Mr.  Justice  Sedgwick,  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  in- 
struction to  the  jury,  said, '  A  general  position  that  the  mistake 
of  the  captain,  unaer  no  circumstances,  forms  an  excuse  for  a 
deviation,  is  certainly  not  true.  The  most  skilful,  discreet,  and 
prudent  master  may  commit  mistakes.  Where  a  captain  of  or- 
dinary skill  and  discretion  forms  the  best  judgment  that  he  can,un- 
der  the  existing  circumstances,  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
the  contract  of  insurance  remains  unimpaired.  But  in  this  case, 
if  the  captain  had  ordinary  skill,  and  was  informed,  as  he  ought 
to  have  been,  of  the  voyage  he  was  pursuing,  no  fact  exhibited 
at  the  trial  amounts  to  an  excuse  of  the  deviation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  deviation  happened  either  from  a  want  of 
skill,  or  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  captain,  that  would  doubtless 
defeat  the  claim  of  the  assured  to  recovcr.'(l) 

The  principle  of  this,  and  of  the  preceding  case,  is  the  same ; 
the  insurers  arc  not  answerable  for  the  gross  and  culpable  igno- 
rance and  mistakes  of  the  captain.  But  it  has  already  appear- 
ed,(2)  that  the  insurers  continue  to  be  answerable  for  the  risks, 
notwithstandine  any  error  of  judgment  in  the  captain,  if  he  is 
of  competent  skill  and  capacity,  and  acts  according  to  his  best 
discretion.  Consequently,  if  any  loss  should,  through  the  me- 
dium of  some  of  the  perils  insured  against,  be  the  indirect  con* 
seauencc  of  an  error  in  judgment  of  a  captain  of  competent 
skill  in  general,  and  who  should  act  deliberately,  and  according 
to  his  best  discretion,  the  insurers  would  be  liable  for  the  loss. 

Lord  Ellenborough  held,  that  the  damaee  to  the  stock  of  a 
sugar-house,  occasioned  by  negligently  kinaling  the  fire  without 
opening  the  register  at  the  top  of  the  building,  was  at  the  risk  of 
the  assured  and  not  the  insurcrs.(3) 

Where  the  captain,  by  invoicing  belligerent  goods  with  those 
insured,  being  neutral,  and  by  claiming  the  whole  as  neutral, 
occasioned  the  condemnation  of  the  neutral  goods,  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  insurers  of  the  neutral  goods  were  not  answer- 
able for  a  loss  arising  from  this  cause.(4) 

Two  cases  have,  however,  been  decided,  which  seem  to  fa- 
vour the  doctrine  that  the  underwriters  are  liable  for  losses  oc- 
casioned by  the  negligence  of  the  mariners.  A  Russian  ship 
navigated  by  a  Russian  crew,  was  insured  in  England  against 
'  fire,  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  all  other  perils.' 
During  the  continuance  of  the  risk  the  ship  was  frozen  up  in 
Biorkoo  Sound,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  being  left  in  the  care 
of  the  mate,  was  burnt,  in  consequence  of  -his  carelessness  in 
leaving  a  fire  in  the  cabin,  while  he  went  to  pass  the  night  on 
board  of  another  ship.  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said,  *  The  question 
whether  the  underwriters  are  liable  for  a  loss  by  fire,  that 
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fire  having  arisen  from  the  negligence  of  the  person  who  had 
charge  of  the  vessel.  There  is  no  authority  which  says  the 
underwriters  are  not  liable  for  a  loss,  the  proximate  cause  of 
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which  is  one  of  the  enumerated,  risks,  but  the  remote  cause  of 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  misconduct  of  the  master  or  mari- 
ners.   When  we  find  that  they  make  themselves  Kable  for  the 
wilful  misconduct  of  the  master,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  0)  v. 
they  meant  to  indemnify  the  assured  against  fire  proceeding  from  cof  ^^.'&l* 
the  negligence  of  the  master  or  mariners.'(l)  a.  73. 

The  otner  case  was  that  of  an  insurance  '  on  the  boats  of  the  The  inroren 
ship  Britannia,  and  on  produce  in  said  boats,  or  in  any  other  are  held  liable 
craft  employed  in  loading  the  ship,  during  her  stay  at  St.  Kitts.'  for  a  low  by 
The  goods  were  lost  by  the  negligence  of  the  crew.    Chief  new^the*" 
Justice  Abbott  said,  ^  The  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  was  the  crew, 
violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.   No  case  can  be  cited  where, 
in  such  case,  the  underwriters  have  been  held  to  be  excused, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  having  been  remotely  occasioned  by      walker  »• 
the  negligence  of  the  crew.'   Mr.  Justice  Holroyd^  said,  *  The  Maitland,  5  * 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss  was  a  peril  of  the  sea.^^)  B.  &  A.  ni. 

Though  the  principle  should  be  adopted  as  unquestionable,  WhatiinegU- 
that  the  insurer  is  not,  under  the  common  form  of  the  policy,  ^ifuing,"  j'g. 
answerable  for  losses  arising  from  the  negligence  or  unskilful-  pendi  on  the 
ness  of  the  master  or  crew,  still  a  question  may  occur  in  regard  particular  cir- 
to  what  amounts  to  negligence  or  mismanagement ;  and  this  will  cumstancei. 
evidently  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances,  and  cannot 
be  made  the  subject  of  any  general  rules.    The  pilot,  who  had 
charge  of  a  vessel,  sent  two  men  ashore  to  make  fast  a  line,  and 
cast  off  a  former  fast;  and  the  men,  immediatel  v  on  coming  ashore, 
were  impressed,  and  the  oflBcers  impressing  them,  being  request- 
ed 16  permit  them  to  cast  off,  and  make  fast,  and  also  to  send 
the  boat  back  to  the  ship,  there  being  no  other  boat  belonging 
to  her,  refused  to  do  either,  but  carried  the  men  away  and 
detained  them ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  rope's  not  being  cast 
off,  the  vessel  went  ashore  and  was  damaged.    Three  of  the 
judges  held  that  the  damage  was  not  occasioned  by  any  fault  of 
the  assured  or  his  agents,  and  that  the  insurers  were  liable  for 
the  loss.    Chief  Justice  Mansfield  was  however  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  thought  that  the  underwriters  were  not  answerable  (3)  Hodgdon 
for  the  conduct  of  the  press-gang,  which  was  in  effect  holding 
that  the  assured  were  answerable  for  it.(3)  ^  ^'  ^' 

It  has  been  held  that  the  acts  of  the  consi^ees,  by  which  a  i^cU  of  coa- 
loss  is  occasioned,  will  give  the  assured  no  claim  against  the  un-  "*S^««"' 
derwriters.    Goods  being  insured  from  New  York  to  Newbern, 
in  North  Carolina,  the  vessel  was  driven  ashore  at  Ocracoke 
Point,  about  eight  miles  from  Newbern,  where  the  consignees 
ordered  the  goods  to  be  sold,  instead  of  having  them  carried 
forward,  as  they  might  have  been,  to  Newbern,  in  the  ship,  after 
she  was  got  afloat  again ;  or  in  lighters.   The  voyage  was  thus 
broken  up,  and  the  goods  sold  at  a  great  loss,  but  the  court  was 
of  opinion  that  the  assured  had  no  claim  upon  the  underwriters,  (4)  Ludlow  r. 
there  being  no  evidence  of  any  actual  damage  to  the  goods  from  Col.  Ina.  Co. 
the  vessel's  running  agTound.(4)  ^ 
^  Groods  consigned  to  Bremen  were  accepted  by  the  consi^ees, 
short  of  the  port  of  destination,  which  occasioned  the  additional 
expense  of  lighters  to  transport  them  thither.  Mr.  Justice  Yeates 
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(1)  Low  V.  *  These  expenses  must  be  bribed  to  the  agents  of  the  as- 
Dayy,  5  Bin.  sured,  against  whose  acts  there  was  no  stipulated  indemnity  ;^ 
595.           and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  court.(l)  ' 

Acta  of  the  Where  the  assured  are  foreigners  in  relation  to  the  underwri- 
goyeramentof  ters,  it  has  been  held  in  some  cases,  which  have  been  already 
the  assured.    cited,(2)  that  the  assured  cannot  recover  of  the  underwriters  for 

(2)  Supr.  159.  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  acts  of  the  government  of  which  the 

assured  are  subjects.  These  decisions  have  proceeded  upon 
the  ground  that  the  acts  of  a  government  are  those  of  its  sub- 
jects.   It  is  a  maxim  that  every  citizen  consents  to  the  acts  of 

(3)  Hornby  v.  the  legislature.(3)  But  it  has  already  appeared  that  this  princi- 
T^R^Q?'^  pie  is^not  applicable,  where  the  assured  and  underwriters  are 

'  •  subjects  of  tne  same  government,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  doubt- 

ful whether  it  is  applicable,  where  they  are  subjects  of  different 
governments.  The  decisions  that  the  insurers  are  exonerated 
from  losses  by  the  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  government,  of  which 

(4)  V.  Supr.  assured  arc  subjects,  rest  upon  an  entirely  different  princi- 
159.  ple.(4) 

The  preceding  cases  afford  a  general  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple,  tnat  the  insurers  are  not  answerable  for  losses  arising  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  fault  and  gross  negligence,  igno^ 
ranee,  or  unskilfulness  of  the  agents  of  the  assured.  The  same 
principle  is  incidentally  mentioned  and  recognised  in  many  of 
the  cases  to  be  subsequently  cited. 


Section  2.  Barratry. 

Although  the  underwriters  are  held  not  to  be  liable,  in  gene* 
ral,  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  assured  or  his 
agents,  yet  it  has  already  appeared  that  they  may,  if  they  please, 
make  a  valid  agreement  to  indemnify  the  assured  against  damage 
and  loss  by  the  negligence,  or  misconduct  of  the  master  and  crew, 
or  other  persons,  employed  by  the  assured  and  entrusted  with 
the  property  to  which  the  insurance  relates.  The  only  risk  of 
this  description  usually  insured  against,  is  that  of  the  barratry 
of  the  master  or  mariners. 
Bafratrj  de-  Mr.  Justice  Willes  defines  barratry  to  be  '  every  species  of 
fined.  fraud  or  knavery  in  the  master,  by  which  the  freighters^  or 

(5)  Lockyer  owners  are  injured  ;X5)  and  Lord  Hardwickc  defines  it  to  be 
^ Offley, IT.  t an  act  of  wrong  done  by  the  master  against  the  ship  and 
(6')^wen  V.  goods.'(6)  Mr.  Justice  Aston  says,  '  it  comprehends  every 
8oas9o,  *  species  of  fraud,  knavery,  or  criminal  conduct  in  the  master,  by 
PostieUi.  Die.  which  the  owners  or  freighters  are  injured.'  '  Whatsoever,^' 
Art.  Assur.  gj^yg  l^^j  Mansfield,  *  is,  by  the  master,  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  co- 
vering, or  a  trick,  id  barratry .'(fl)   Chief  Justice  Lee  said,  *  to 

(a)  Vallejo  v.  Wheeler,  Cowp.  66.  Chief  Justice  Tilghman 
gives  the  same  definition  in  Wilcocks  v,  Un.  Ins.  Co.  2  Coody^ 
Marsh.  534.  n.  Lord  Mansfield  says,  ^  I  take  the  word  barratry  to 
have  been  originally  introduced  by  the  Italians.  In  the  Italian  dic- 
tionary barattare  means,  to  cheat.''  Cowper,  164.  ^  It  is  derived  from 
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make  barratry,  it  must  be  something  of  a  criminal  nature,  as  well 
as  a  breach  of  contract.'(l)   Lord  Ellenborough  says, '  Barra-  (i)Staxiimar, 
try  includes  every  species  of  fraud  in  the  relation  of  the  master  Brown,  2  Sir. 
to  his  owners,  by  wnich  the  subject  matter  insured  might  be  en-  ^^^'^^g 
dangered-'(2)  E^t,  136. 

It  lias  been  held  that  barratry  may  be  committed  by  other  per-  cited  by  Lord 
sons,  as  well  as  ty  the  master  and  mariners  of  a  ship,  and  on  land  J^^^^^^'g"^ 
as  well  as  at  sea.   Goods  being  insured  ' from  London  by  land  (j)Ea,le  r. 
carriage  to  Harwich,  and  thence  by  a  packet  to  Gothenburg,'  Rowcroft,  8 
were  lost  between  London  and  Harwich,  by  the  fraud  and  negli-  Eart,  126. 
gence  of  the  carriers.    Lord  Ellenborough  said,  'the  word 
barratry  was  large  enough  to  include  every  species  of  fraud 
committed  by  the  wagoner,  or  servants.X3)  (3)  Bochm  r. 

Two  circumstances  then  are  requisite  to  constitute  barratry;  ^^^^^a*^' 
an  act  of  the  master  or  mariners,  to  be  barratrous,  must  be  of  a 
fraudulent  nature,  and  one  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  owners  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  accordingly  to  be  inquired  on  this  subject,  what 
acts  are  of  a  barratrous  kind,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  chartered 
vessel,  who  are  to  be  considered  as  owners  of  the  vessel,  in  re- 
spect to  acts  of  barratry. 

It  was  held  to  be  barratry  in  the  master  to  attempt  to  evade  Evading  fo- 
the  duties  in  a  foreign  port,  whereby  the  vessel  was  exposed  to  ^^^^j'^'^ 
forfeiture.(a)  ^ 

Goods  being  insured  by  a  general  ship,  held  under  a  charter-  Deyiation  for 
party  from  Willes,  the  owner,  by  Darwin,  for  a  voyage  from  the  captain^i 
London  to  Seville,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  Cornwall  for  provi- 
sions,  the  captain,  instead  of  sailing  with  the  other  vessels  bound  "  " 
on  the  same  voyage,  lay  at  the  Downs  till  night,  when  he  sailed 
for  Guernsey,  out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage,  to  take  in  brandy 
and  wine  on  his  own  account,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
charterer.  The  night  after  sailing  from  Guernsey,  the  ship 
sprung  aleak,  which  obliged  the  captain  to  put  into  Dartmouth, 
whence,  after  refitting,  he  proceeded  towards  Cornwall,  but  the 
ship  receiving  still  mrther  damage,  was  found,  on  arriving  at 
Helford,  in  Cornwall,  to  be  totally  unfit  to  proceed  on  the  voyage, 
and  the  goods  were  much  damaged.  It  was  contended  in  be- 
half of  me  underwriters,  that  the  going  to  Guernsey  was  a  de- 
viation, and  not  barratry.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  tnat  Darwin 
must  be  considered  owner  in  respect  to  barratry.  '  The  master 
had  agreed  to  go  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Seville,  instead  of 
which  he  goes  on  an  iniquitous  scheme,  totally  distinct  from  the 
voyage :  that  is  a  cheat  and  a  fraud  on  Darwm,  who  thought  he 

harat^  i.  e.  frauds  dolus?  Knight  v,  Cambridge,  1  Str.  581.  See  also 
fi.  C.  8  Mod.  230 ;  2  Lord  Raym.  1349 ;  Phyn  v,  Roy.  Ex.  Ass.  Co.  7 
T.  R.  606;  See  1  Emer.  366.  c.  12.  s.  3.  Negligence  and  miscon- 
duct hi  the  captain,  though  without  fraud,  are  considered  to  be  bar- 
ratry on  the  continent  of  Europe.  1  Emer.  ut  Supra. 

(a)  Knight  t.  Cambridge.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  reports  of 
this  case  what  act  of  the  captain  was  considered  to  be  barratry ;  but 
from  Stamma  v.  Brown,  2  Str.  1173.  and  Vallejo  v.  Wheeler,  Cowp. 
143.  it  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  evade  duties. 
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(1)  Vallejot. 
Wheeler, 
Cowp.  143; 
See  S.  C. 
Lofft,646, 
"where  the 
facts  are  more 
clearly  stated, 
and  see  1 
Johos.235.  n. 

The  captain 
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owners. 
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gainst  instruc- 
tions. 

(2)  Ross  V. 
Hunter,  4  T. 
It.  33* 

(3)  Hood's 
£xr8.  r.  Nes- 
bitt,  2  Dal. 
137;lYeate8, 
114. 


(4)  Mossr. 
Bjrom,  6  T. 
R.  379. 

Stopping  to 
take  posses- 
iion  of  a  priie. 


(5)  Wiggin  9. 
Amorj,  14 
Kaas.  Rep.  1. 


would  set  out  directly.  The  moment  the  ship^was  carried  out 
of  its  course,  it  was  barratry ;  and  here  the  loss  was  immedi- 
ately upon  it.  Suppose  the  ship  had  been  lost  afterwards,  what 
would  nave  been  the  case  of  the  assured,  if  not  secured  against 
the  barratry  of  the  master?  He  would  have  lost  the  insurance 
b^  the  fraud  of  the  master ;  for  it  was  clearly  a  deviation. 
1  herefore  1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  smuggling  voyage 
was  barratry  in  the  master.'(l) 

In  a  case  of  the  captain's  droppine  anchor  in  the  Mississippi, 
and  going  ashore  to  nnd  a  marlcet  for  his  own  private  adven- 
ture of  negroes  on  board.  Lord  Kenyon  said, '  the  barratry 
commenced  when  the  captain  first  went  out  of  his  course.'(2) 

But  a  deviation  to  pursue  a  vessel  that  had  been  run  away  with 
by  the  seamen,  on  a  compensation  of  a  hundred  pounds  sterling 
being  offered,  the  master  having  no  exclusive  view  to  his  own 
benefit,  has  been  held  in  Pennsylvania  not  to  be  barratry .(3) 

It  is  barratry  in  the  captain  to  cruise  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion and  instructions  of  the  owners.  The  owners  of  the  vessel 
took  out  letters  of  marque  merely  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
seamen  to  ship,  without  any  intention  thai  the  vessel  should 
cruise,  and  accordingly  the  clearance  requisite  by  statute  to  au- 
thorize the  vessel  to  cruise  for  prizes,  was  not  taken  out.  The 
captain's  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  Liverpool  with  all  ex- 
pedition, no  mention  being  made  of  the  letters  of  marque.  The 
captain,  however,  after  getting  out  to  sea,  with  the  consent  of 
a  major  part  of  the  crew,  commenced  cruising,  and  having  plun- 
derea  one  American  vessel,  after  some  days  toll  in  with  another 
prize,  which  he  carried  into  Bermuda.  His  own  vessel  was 
there  driven  ashore  in  a  storm,  and  the  cargo  was  lost.  Lord 
Kenyon  said,  the  stopping  to  plunder  the  American  vessel  was 
barratry  in  the  captain, '  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  duty  to 
his  owners ;  it  was  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  because  they 
stipulated  by  the  charterparty  that  the  vessel  should  sail  directly 
for  Liverpool.  Lawrence,  J.  said, '  Whatever  was  done  by  the 
captain  to  defeat  or  delay  the  performance  of  the  voyage,  was 
barratry  in  him,  it  being  to  the  prejudice  of  his  owners.  When 
he  stopped  the  American  ship  to  examine  and  plunder  her,  he 
was  guilty  of  barratry .'(4) 

A  captain  took  a  letter  of  marque,  with  an  understanding  that 
he  was  to  use  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  Meeting  with 
a  vessel  of  the  enemy  on  the  voyage,  which  surrendered  to  him 
without  resistance,  he  stopped  between  two  and  three  hours  to 
take  possession  of  the  prize  and  put  a  prize-crew  on  board  of 
it.  This  was  held  to  be  a  deviation,  but  not  barratry  in  the 
captain,  as  it  seemed  to  be  rather  'a  mistake  of  his  duty,'  than 
any  *  gross  malversation,'  and  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  su- 
percargo, and  also  of  the  owner  of  a  part  of  the  cargo,  who  was 
on  board.  Chief  Justice  Parker,  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said  that,  in  the  above  case  of  Moss  v.  Byrom,  *  the  cir- 
cuinstanccs  were  considered  to  afford  an  imputation  of  crime  or 
fraud  against  the  maste^,*in  which  it  was  distinguished  from  this 
case.(5) 
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A  policy  was  made  on  goods  for  a  voyage  from  London  to  The  captain 
Jamaica.   The  vessel  after  being  carried  out  of  her  reckoning  deviates  with- 
by  strong  currents  and  other  circumstances  was  found  to  be  ^S^nT^ur'^'it' 
between  the  Grand  Canary  and  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  when  purpoi*. 
the  captain  put  into  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  in  sight, 
instead  of  taking  the  course  to  Jamaica.    The  jury  found  that 
the  captain's  going  to  Santa  Cruz  ^  was  a  deviation,  and  was 
owin^  either  to  ignorance  or  to  something  else,  hut  that  it  was  not 
fraumltnt.^  The  court  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  barra-  ^^^7  t.  r"' 
try,  to  which  they  thought  fraud  essential.(l)  601. 

It  is  barratry  in  the  captain  to  expose  the  ship  to  seizure  by  Trading  n^iih 
trading  with  the  enemy.  During  war  between  England  and  the  ^«  enemy. 
Netherlands,  an  English  vessel  was  insured  for  a  voyage  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  The  captain  l>eing  on  the 
Afrkan  coast,  and  not  finding  a  good  market  at  the  British  set- 
tlements, proceeded  to  D'Eunina,  a  Dutch  fort,  where  he  ex- 
changed his  cargo,  consisting  among  other  things  of  muskets  and 
gunpowder,  for  slaves.  He  had  a  commission  of  letter  of 
marque,  authorizing  him  to  capture  Dutch  and  French  vessels. 
His  object  in  going  to  D^Elmina  was  to  exchange  his  cargo  as 
cheaply  and  expeoJtiously  as  he  could.  Besides  his  regular  pay 
he  was  entitled  to  commissions  on  his  purchases.  The  vessel 
was  seized  and  forfeited,  in  consequence  of  this  act. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  It  has  been  asked,  how  this  act  of 
the  captain  in  going  to  D'Elmina,  in  order  to  purchase  his  cargo 
more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  for  his  owners,  is  a  breach  of 
trust,  as  between  him  and  them  ?  Now  I  conceive  the  trust  re- 
posed in  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  obliges  him  to  obey  the  written 
instructions  of  nis  owners,  where  they  give  any ;  and  where  his 
instructions  are  silent,  he  is  at  all  events  to  do  nothing  but  what 
is  consonant  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  whether  with  or  without  a 
view  to  their  advantage.  In  the  absence  of  express  orders  to 
the  contrary,  obedience  to  the  law  is  implied  in  their  instruc- 
tions.  I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  suffer  it  to  be  supposed  that  a 
captain  is  not  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust  to  his  owners,  who  does 
an  act  which  is  injurious  to  them.' 

He  says  that  barratry  is  synonymous  with  fraud,  both  from  the 
derivation  of  the  word  and  the  adjudged  cases,  and  that  it '  in- 
cludes every  species  of  fraud  in  tlie  relation  of  the  master  to  his  own<^ 
ers,  by  which  the  subject  matter  insured  might  be  endangered.' 

He  refers  to  the  above  cases  of  Stamma  r.  Brown,  and  Val-  The  captain^s 
Icjo  T.  Wheeler,  as  showing  that  the  circumstance  of  private         to  W» 
benefit,  accruing  to  the  master,  was  evidence  of  fraud  in  the  par-  ^^^^^J^^ 
ticular  case,  ana  not  essential  to  barratry  in  all  cases  whatso-  of  his  owners' 
ever.    He  says  that  Mr.  Justice  Buller  was  of  opinion,  that  sail-  is  not  essential 
ing  out  of  a  port,  in  violation  of  an  embargo,  was  barratry.  ^  barratry. 
'  After  these  various  decisions  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  pro- 
nouncing that  a  fraudulent  breach  of  any  duty  by  the  master,  in 
respect  to  his  owners ;  or  in  other  words,  a  breach  of  duty  in 
respect  to  his  owners,  with  a  criminal  intent,  or  ex  mahficio^  is 
barratry.   And  with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  goods, 
whose  interest  is  to  be  protecf||)  by  the  policy,  it  can  msuce  no 
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difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  whether  the  prejudice  he 
suffers  is  owing  to  an  act  of  the  master,  induced  by  motives  of 
advantage  to  himself,  malice  to  the  owner,  or  a  disregard  to  those 
laws  which  it  was  the  master's  duty  to  obey. 

^  It  has  been  strongly  contended  that  if  the  conduct  of  the 
master,  although  criminal  in  respect  to  the  state,  yrere,  in  his 
opinion,  likely  to  advance  his  owners'  interest,  and  intended  by 
him  so,  it  will  not  be  barratry.  But  to  this  we  cannot  afr> 
sent.  For  it  is  not  for  him  to  judge  in  cases  not  entrusted  to 
his  discretion,  or  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  breaking  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  but  acting  meritoriously,  when  he  endeavours  to 
advance  the  interest  of  his  owners  by  means  which  the  law  for- 
bids, and  which  his  owners  also  must  be  taken  to  have  forbidden, 
not  only  from  what  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  must  be,  presumed 
to  have  been  their  own  sense  of  public  duty ;  but  also  from  the 
consideration  of  the  risk  and  loss  likely  to  follow  from  the  use 
of  such  means.' 

^  In  giving  this  opinion  we  feel  no  apprehension  that  simple 
deviation  will  be  turned  into  barratry ;  lor  unless  it  be  accom- 
Rowcroft,  8    ponied  with  fraud  or  crime,  no  case  of  deviation  will  fall  within 
East,  126.      the  true  definition  of  barratry,  as  above  laid  down.'(l) 

The  master  of  a  vessel  took  belligerenf  eoods  on  freight,  which 
he  agreed  to  cover  as  neutral.   The  freignt  was  to  be  paid  to  his 
owners,  but  he  was  himself  to  receive  a  douceur  besides.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Yeates  lold  the  jury  that  this  was  barratry,  if  the  master  had 
a  particular  view  to  his  own  benefit ;  but  if  they  supposed  him 
to  be  the  general  agent  of  his  owners,  and  to  have  acted  wholly 
(2)  Crooiaiat      ^^^^  account,  it  was  not  barratry.(2)   But  accordmg  to  the 
r.  Ball,  4  Dal.  preceding  case  this  seems  to  have  been  barratry,  with  whatever 
294.  views  the  captain  acted. 

CoUaiion  It  is  barratry  in  the  captain  to  occasion  the  capture  of  the 
with  the  ene-  gjjjp  j,y  jjjs  collusion  with  the  commander  of  a  priviiteer  ;(3)  or 
for ancncmy'i  fraudulently  for  an  enemy's  port.(4) 

port.  Mr.  Justice  Brackenridge  was  of  opinion,  that  the  captain's 

wufal  viola-  persisting  in  an  attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  after  being 
tion  of  block-  warned  off  by  the  blockading  squadron,  was  barratry .(5) 
*  In  another  case,  it  would  seem,  from  some  expressions  used 

loi.  Thoi^'  Justice  Kent,  that  he  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  his  ex- 

ton,*  2  Cam^pressions  were,  however,  used  with  particular  reference  to 
620.  ^another  point.  Mr.  Justice  Radcliff,  wno  gave  .his  opinion  at 
ichiSdt^r  length,  in  the  same  case,  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  barratry ; 
Wbitmore,  3  though  it  appears  from  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Kent, 
Taunt.  508.  that  this  was  one  of  fhe  rbks  insured  against  in  the  policy. 
r^La'^o^'S  The  question,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Kent,  was,  whether  '  a  vo- 
ten^.  1  Bin.  lu^^ary  attempt  bv  the  captain  to  break  a  blockade,  be  sufficient 
321. '  See  alio  to  destroy  the  right  of  recovery  on  the  policy.'  He  said,  *  Such 
Everth  v.  an  attempt  takes  away  from  the  assured  his  right  to  recover ;  for 
MarriuRep.  never  be  allowed  to  indemnify  himself  upon  an  innocent 

72;  •  Taunt,  psirty  from  the  conseouences  of  his  own  want  of  skill,  or  from  his 
875.  negh^ence  or  folly.   The  act  of  the  master  must  be  referred  to  his 

principal  who  appoints  him,  and  whenever  a  loss  happens  through 
the  master's  fault,  unless  that  fai^amounts  to  barratry,  the  owner 
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and  not  the  insurer  must  bear  it.  It  is  a  fault  in  the  master  to 
occasion  a  loss  to  the  property,  from  his  carelessness  or  want  of 
competent  skill ;  and  much  more  is  it  the  case,  if  he  mlfitlly 
occasion  that  loss,  as  by  resisting  search,  breaking  a  blockade, 
Ax.  It  is  a  point  not  to  be  disputed  that  an  attempt  knowingly 
to  break  a  blockade,  is  a  violation  of  neutral  duty,  and  occasions 
a  forfeiture  of  the  property,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed,  unless  ^  co 
it  be  so  expressed,  that  the  insurer  takes  upon  himself  such  johm.Cai. 
ri8k.'(l)  187. 

Taking  this  case,  according  to  the  judge's  description  of  it,  to 
be  that  of  an  attempt  mlfully  and  knowingly  to  violate  a  block- 
ade, in  consequence  of  which  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  ex- 
posed  to  capture  and  forfeiture,  and  were  in  fact  captured  and  for- 
feited ;  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  case  from  those  which  have 
been  adiudged  to  be  barratry  in  England,  unless  the  ground  be 
assumed,  that  the  warranty  of  neutrality  took  the  captain's  con- 
duct^^s  respects  that  warranty,  out  of  the  risk  of  barratry.  If 
tfaii  dbtinction  be  not  made  between  a  policy  containing  a  war- 
raftty  of  neutral  property,  and  one  containing  no  such  warranty, 
then  the  whole  case,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Kent,  seems  to 
answer  very  exactly  to  those  of  barratry  above  cited.  But  the 
case  is  perhaps  stated  more  strongly  by  the  judge  than  it  was 
considered  by  the  court,  in  giving  their  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  insurers,  and  so  it  seems  from  the  testimony  of  the  mate, 
as  it  is  reported ;  as  also  from  what  the  same  judge  says  in 
other  parts  of  his  opinion,  as  well  as  from  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Radcliff;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  captain  did  not 
wilfully  and  knozoingly  do  an  act  which  he  supposed  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  blockade,  for  he  expected  to  be  warned  off  for 
the  first  attempt  to  enter,  though  he  had  previous  notice  of  the 
blockade ;  he  therefore  appears  to  have  done  an  act,  which  was 
legally  a  breach  of  the  blockade,  and  so  adjudged  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  but  which  the  captain  supposed,  at 
the  time,  not  to  amount  to  such  a  breach.  This  makes  it  a  mis- 
take, instead  of  a  fraud  or  crime  wilfully  and  knowingly  com- 
mitted by  the  captain,  and  if  it  be  so  considered,  the  case  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  those  of  barratry  above  men- 
tioned; and  is  in  conformity  to  what  Mr.  Justice  Washington  ft^\i^^^ 
said,  in  another  case,  namely, '  that  if  the  captain  ignorantly  in^J' 
commit  a  breach  of  blockade,  or  violate  some  foreign  ordi-  2Cond7'B 
nance,  the  illegality  of  the  act  will  not  make  it  barratry .'(2)  Mawh.634.n. 

The  same  distinction  is  made  in  all  the  cases  between  acts 
done  by  mistake,  or  through  want  of  due  vigilance  and  prudence, 
and  those  of  intended  misconduct.  In  the  case  before  mentioned 
of  a  vessel,  partly  laden  with  powder,  being  blown  up  by  a 
candle's  being  carelessly  placed,  in  which  the  loss  was  claimed 
under  the  risk  of  barratry,  Chief  Justice  Thompson  said,  that 
*  an  act,  to  be  barratrous,  must  be  done  with  a  fraudulent  intent.  J,?^*'*?  ^' 
Barratry  is  a  fraudulent  breach  of  duty  in  respect  to  the  own-  isjohxn. 
ers.X3)  451. 

That  the  warranty  of  neutrality  does  not  diminish  or  affect  a  warranty  of 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  underwriters,  under  barratry,  may  be  neutral  pro- 
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pertj  does  not 
diminish  the 
risks  insured 
against  under 
barratry. 


0)  Sucklyr. 
Delafield,  2 
Caines,  222. 


(2)  Wilcocks, 
r.  Un.  Ins.  Co. 
2  Bin.  579 ; 
2  Condy's 
Marsh.  534.  n. 


(3)  Havelock 
r.  Hancil,  3 
T.  R.  277. 

(4)  Piponr. 
Cope,  1 
Camp.  434. 

(5)  Brown  v, 
Un.  Ins.  Co. 
of  N.  London, 
6  Hall's  L.  J. 
526. 

(6)  Dedererr. 
Del.  Ins.  Co. 
2  Condy's 
Marsh.  534.  n. 
See  also  WU- 
cocks  V.  Ud. 
Ins.  Co.  ut 
Bupr. 

Resistance  of 
learch. 


Wilfully  ne- 
glecting to 
sail  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  cut- 
ting the  cable 
so  as  to  let 
the  ship  drift 
upon  rocks. 


very  directly  inferred  from  another  caSe  decided  by  the  same 
court.  It  was  upon  a  policy  on  the  ship  Ann, '  warranted  free 
from  any  charge,  damage,  or  loss,  which  may  arise  in  conse- 
sequence  of  seizure  or  detention  of  the  property,  for,  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  illicit,  or  prohibited  trade.'  The  master,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  owner,  privately  conveyed  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  on  board  of  the  vessel  on  his  own  account,  of  which 
no  mention  was  made  in  the  log-book.  The  vessel  was  seized 
and  condemned  at  St.  Domingo,  on  account  of  having  this  arti- 
cle on  board,  which  was  there  prohibited.  The  court  said, 
'  We  have  no  doubt  on  the  conduct  of  the  master;  it  was  cer- 
tainly barratry.'(l) 

In  an  action  on  a  policy  upon  goods  warranted  neutral,  bar- 
ratry being  one  of  the  risKS  insured  against,  Chief  Justice  Tilgh- 
man  said,  that '  taking  the  whole  instrument  together,  he  thought 
it  most  reasonable  so  to  construe  it,  as  to  leave  the  insurance 
against  barratry  in  full  force.  On  this  principle  the  warmnty 
will  imply,  that  as  to  all  acts  to  be  done  by  the  assured  thetn- 
selves,  or  by  their  agents,  except  only  such  as  amount  to  barn- 
try,  the  neutral  character  shall  be  preserved.'(2) 

If  the  captain  smuggle  goods  without  the  consent  of  his  own- 
ers, it  is  barratry.  This  was  decided  in  an  action  on  a  policy 
'  upon  all  lawful  trade,'  for,  said  Lord  Kenyon, '  the  words  lavh 
ful  trade,  in  the  policy,  mean  the  trade  in  which  the  ship  is  sent 
by  the  owners.'(3)  In  this  case  the  court  said,  the  owners,  hav- 
ing conducted  with  propriety,  were  entitled  to  indemnity. 

But  if  the  owners  are  in  fault  in  not  preventing  any  act  of 
the  master  or  mariners,  though  they  do  not  directly  assent  to  it, 
the  act  is  not  barratry ;  as  in  a  case  in  which  it  appeared  that 
the  mariners  had  three  times  successively  subjected  a  vessel  to 
the  danger  of  seizure  and  forfeiture,  by  smuggling,  though  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  owners.  The  loss  claimed  was  occa- 
sioned by  these  seizures.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  *  This  is  a 
clear  case  of  crassa  negligmtia  on  the  part  of  the  assured.  It 
was  his  duty  to  have  prevented  these  repeated  acts  of  smuggling 
by  the  crew.  By  his  neglecting  so  to  ao,  and  allowing  the  risk 
to  be  monstrously  enhanced,  the  underwriters  are  discharged.X4) 

A  resistance  of  search,  by  a  neutral  captain  and  crew,  when 
it  is  rightfully  demanded  by  a  belligerent,  has  been  held  to  be 
barratrv.(6)  Upon  the  same  principle  the  rescue  of  a  neutral 
vessel  detained,  and  sent  in  for  examination  by  a  belligerent,  is 
barratry  in  the  captain  and  crew,  this  being,  m  effect,  a  resist- 
ance of  the  right  of  search.(6) 

The  conduct  of  the  captain  in  sailing  with  an  unfavourable 
wind,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  pilot,  he  having  befora 
refused  to  sail  when  the  wind  was  fair;  and  his  disregarding  the 
pilot's  instructions  in  other  respects,  though  informed  of  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  his  conduct  in  cutting  the  cable  so  that  the  ship 
drifted  on  the  rocks,  were  considered  to  be  acts  of  barratry. 
It  was  objected  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  fraud. 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  ^This  is  not  necessary.    It  has  been 
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solemnly  decided  that  a  gross  malversation  by  the  captain,  in  his  (i)  Hejman 
office,  is  barralrous.Xl)  Parish, « 

Chief  Justice  Thompson  says, '  it  is  well  settled  that  an  act  ^*™P- 
to  be  barratrous  must  be  done  with  a  fraudulent  intmt,\2)  as  ^J^*  m?*be 
distinguished  from  an  act  done  through  mistake  or  carelessness,  barnitry*^ 
But  negligence  may  be  so  gross  as  to  amount  to  criminality 
or  fraud.    This  is  a  general  doctrine,  and  it  is  adopted  by  (2)  Grim  r. 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  relation  to  barratry.    A  number  of  ^0^13  Johna. 
the  preceding  cases  show  this.    Those  which  make  the  in-  457. 
tentional  evasion  of  foreign  port  duties  barratry,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  turn  upon  the  criminality  of  this  act,  as  it  is  not,  as 
we  nave  seen,  esteemed  to  be  in  any  degree  unlawful  or  blame- 
able  in  the  captain  to  violate  foreign  xevenue  laws.  It  is  on  the 

E>und  of  fraud  then.  But  there  is  no  other  fraud  than  that  of 
owingly  exposing  the  ship  and  cargo  to  seizure.  This  is  a 
breach  of  his  duty  to  his  owners,  and  it  is  no  less  so  to.  expose 
the  property  to  a  loss  by  gross  and  inexcusable  negligence.  If 
barratry  depend  on  the  misconduct  of  the  captain,  or  the  de- 
cree to  which  his  conduct  is  reprehensible,  extraordinary  care- 
^ssness  may  constitute  barratry  no  less  than  any  positive  act  of 
fraud. 

*  If  the  master,  knowing  the  inevitable  daneer  of  capture  if  (^)  l^ichard- 

»  -ii*  -i^f  '        V  Bon  V,  Maine 

he  proceed  on  his  voyage,  should  notwithstandmg  conunue  it,  ^ 
and  expose  the  vessel  to  certain  seizure,  this  will  be  barra-  Mass.  Rep. 
try.'(3)  H7,  121. 

The  assured  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  by  a  barratrous  act  of 
the  master  done  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  the  person 
who  is  considered  to  be  such,  in  respect  of  barratry ;  for,  says 
Lord  Mansfield, '  nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  no  man  can  com-  (4)  Cowp. 
plain  of  an  act  to  whicn  he  himself  is  a  party.'(4)    In  such 
case  the  act  cannot  be  said  to  be  done  against  the  owner.    The  Embenle- 
captain  of  a  ship,  a  Frenchman,  with  the  concurrence  of  one  of       ^^  {t* 
the  owners  of  the  vessel,  also  a  Frenchman,  by  means  of  new  consent  of  the 
bills  of  lading,  and  with  the  design  of  embezzling  the  property,  ahip-ownen. 
put  the  cargo  ix\io  the  hands  of  a  person  named  as  consignee  m 
the  new  bill  of  lading,  but  to  whom  the  goods  had  not  in  fact 
been  consigned  by  the  shipper.    This  conduct  was  considered 
to  be  barratry  in  France,  but  in  England  it  was  held  not  to 
be  so.    Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  The  point  to  be  considered,  is, 
whether  barratry  can  be  committed  against  any  but  the  owners 
of  the  ship  ?  It  is  clear  beyond  contradiction  that  it  cannot. 
For  barratry  is  something  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  master  (5)  Nntt ». 
and  mariners,  the  very  terras  of  wliich  imply  that  it  must  be  in  5^*^*^* 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  owners  oT  the  ship.    An  ^* 
owner  cannot  commit  barratry;  he  may  make  himself  liable  by  370.  c.  it.'i. 
hk  fraudulent  conduct  to  the  owner  of  the  goods,  but  not  as  for  3.  See  alto 
barratry.   And  besides,  barratry  cannot  be  committed  against  ^^'j^'  ^' 
the  owner  zoith  his  consent.Xd)  *  ' 

.  The  circumstance  of  the  captain's  acting  as  agent  of  his  own-  A  master  may 
ers,  or  of  the  shippers,  in  another  capacity,  is  considered  by  ^^f^^^ 
Emerigon  ;(6)  who  says,  that  in  such  case,  his  acts  as  consignee  u  Jupercargo* 
of  the  cargo  or  factor,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
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lie  does  in  his  capacity  of  captain ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  capa- 
city that  he  can  commit  barratry. 

This  distinction  was  considered  in  a  case  decided  in  New 
York.  The  captain,  being  also  consignee  of  the  cargo  insmred, 
was  supposed  fraudulendy  to  have  sunk  bis  vessel,  at  the  island 
of  Santa  Cruz,  by  boring  holes  in  her  bottom.  ^  The  firaud  of 
the  master,'  said  Mr.  Justice  Kent,  ^  was  not  committed  in  his 
character  of  consignee  of  the  cargo,  but  in  his  character  of 
it)  Kendrick  vessel.    He  could  not  lay  aside  his  charact^  and 

9.  Deiafieid,  responsibility  as  master,  until  the  vessel  had  performed  her  voy- 
S  Cainet,  67.  age,  and  arrived  at  her  port  of  destination,  v) 

But  from  another  case,  decided  by  the  same  court  upon  a  po- 
licy on  the  cargo  of  the  schooner  Despatch,  from  Havana  to 
New  Orleans,  and  at  and  from  thence  to  New  York,  the  captain 
bein^  supercargo  and  consignee  of  the  goods,  it  seems  that  he 
contmues  to  act  as  captain  in  port.  The  cargo  consisted  .partly 
of  specie.  On  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  the  captain  convert^ 
the  specie  to  his  own  use,  abandoned  the  voyage,  and  abscond- 
ed. The  assured  were  owners  of  both  the  vessel  and  cargo. 
It  was  contended,  in  behalf  of  the  underwriters,  that  ^  there  could 
not  be  barratry  in  relation  to  the  cargo,  when  it  was  owned  by 
the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  also,  that  the  act  of  the  captain 
ought  to  be  referred  to  his  character  of  consi^ee.  But  the 
court  said,  ^  This  was  clearly  a  breach  of  duty  m  his  character 
(t)  dook  master  of  the  vessel,  ana  though  he  had  a  superadded  char- 

Com.  loB.  Co.  acter  of  consignee,  the  act  was  properly  imputable  to  him  as 
11  Johns.  40.  master.X2) 

Mr.  Justice  Kent  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  It  is  a  question, 
whether  even  barratry,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owners  of 
goods,  will  exempt  the  insurer  of  goods  belonging  to  an  innocent 

(3)  Kendrick  shipper.  The  English  authorities  do,  however,  look  very  strong- 
9.  Delaftei^  jy  (he  opinion,  that  the  insurer  would  not,  in  such  case,  be 
SCaineft,   •  rcsponsible.XS)    I  do  not  know  of  any  English  authorities  to 

this  effect,  nor  is  the  position  supported  by  the  passages  in  Mil- 
lar, 165, 167,  and  Marshall,  452,  rcCerred  to  by  toe  judge,  whkh 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  report, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be,  toith  the  concurrence  of  the  owners  of 
the  ship. 

Embexric-  preceding  cases  show  thai  theft  and  embezzlement  are 

ment  or  wilfal  in  their  nature  oarratrous  acts.  If,«without  any  fault  on  the 
dcftructiod  of  part  of  the  assure^^  the  captain  run  away  with  the  property  in- 
M^*^!irS»^  sured,  while  it  isgt  risk,(4)  or  purposely  destroy  it,  this  is  nocloubt 
tain.  an  act  of  barratry,  and  many  of  the  above  cases  proceed  upon 

(4)  Faolkner  this  supposition.  If  barratry  be  insured  against  in  a  policy  up- 
M  ^'s^'io-  P  cargo,  the  loss  must  in  general  be  the  damage  or 
Marcadier  v. '  destruction  of  the  subject  insured.  But  if  the  freight  be  the 
Chei.  Int.  Co.  subject  of  the  policy,  the  loss  upon  this  interest  may,  in  regard 
a  Cranch,  39.  iq  this  risk,  as  well  as  others,  be  the  consequence  of  the  damage 

or  destruction  of  the  ship  or  cargo.  It  will  subseouently  ap- 
pear that  if  freight  be  insured  against  sea-risks,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  goods  by  those  risks,  the  ship  is  pre- 
vented from  earning  freight ;  this  is  a  loss  within  the  policy. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  ground  of  distinction,  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween an  insurance  against  sea-risks,  and  one  against  barratry. 

There  are  few  cases  on  the  subject  of  barratry  of  the  mari-  Barratry  of 
ners,  though  this  risk  is  one  of  those  comprehended  in  the  the  marinerB. 
greater  number  of  policies.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  defi- 
nitely determined  what  acts  of  theirs  will  amount  to  barratry. 
The  control  and  superintendence  which  the  assured  has  of  their 
conduct,  and  is  supposed  to  exercise  through  the  captain ;  and 
the  little  trust  that  is  ordinarily  and  necessarily  reposed  in  them, 
render  the  assured  answerable  for  their  conduct  in  a  much 
^eater  degree  than  he  is  for  that  of  the  captain ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  insurers  are  in  proportion  less  answerable  for  any 
breach  of  trust  on  their  part,  since  it  is  the  fault  of  the  assured 
to  repose  any  very  great  trust  in  them.  With  this  distinction, 
an  act  of  barratry  in  the  mariners  does  not  differ  from  the  same 
act  in  the  captain,  and  therefore  where  an  act  barratrous  in  its 
nature  is  done  by  the  mariners,  the  insurers  are  answerable  for 
a  loss  occasionecl  by  it,  if,  with  due  precautions  and  diligence, 
it  could  not  have  been  prevented. 

In  regard  to  petty  thefts  and  embezzlements,  the  insurers  are 
in  general  held  not  to  be  answerable  for  them,  since  with  due 
vigilance  and  care  they  might  be  prevented.  Losses  of  this 
description  are  usually  paid  by  withholding  the  wages  of  the 
guilty  parties,  or  of  the  w^hole  crew,  to  the  amount  of  the  loss. 

But  when  any  crime  or  fraud  is  committed  by  the  mariners,  insureri 
under  such  circumstances,  that  it  could  not  have  been  prevented  are  answer- 
by  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  the  assured,  or  the  captain  **^^e  for  the 
who  acts  in  his  stead,  the  insurers  against  the  barratry  of  f,^dsof°the 
the  men  are  liable  for  the  loss.   Thus  where  the  crew  com-  manners, 
pelled  the  captain  to  change  his  course  in  one  case,  for  the  which  could 
purpose  of  bringing  in  a  prize,(a)  and  in  another,  where  they  y^*  ^^^^ 
compelled  him  to  return  to  the  port  of  departure,  from  an  ap-    "  * 
prehension  of  corsairs,(l)  it  was  held  that  the  insurers  were  (i)Dri8colv» 
still  answerable  under  the  policy,  which  shows  that  they  were  Pawmore,  i 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  this  conduct  in  the  crew,  ®*  *  ^' 
for  unless  they  were  so,  they  would  probably  have  been  held  to 
be  discharged  from  the  risks,  in  these  cases,  on  account  of  devi- 
ation. 

Where  four  of  the  mariners  conspired  with  some  prisoners  of 
war  on  board,  and  overpowered  the  master  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  and  ran  the  ship  ashore,  it  was  determined  to  be  a  loss  ^^^nderwiT 
fcjbarratry.(2)  iTaunt^^. 

These  instances  show  that  where  the  cause  of  the  loss  is  a 
superior  force,  originating  with  the  crew,  the  insurers  are  an-  (3)  Pipon  r. 
swcrable.    This  responsibility  is  not  limited  to  acts  of  the  ma-  Cope,  1 
rincrs  that  are  accompanied  with  violence,  for  in  a  case(3)  in-  Camp.  434. 
which  a  loss  was  claimed  on  account  of  the  barratry  of  the 
siariners,  in  smuggling  goods.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  of  opinion 

(a)  Elton  V.  Brogden,  2  Str.  1264.  See  1  N.  R.  186.  and  Park, 
142.  n.  whether  mis  case  of  Elton  v.  Brogden,  was  barratry.  See 
also  Lord  Mansfield^s  remaiics  upon  this  case  in  Vallejo  v.  Wheeler, 
4  Cowp.  143. 
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that  the  assured  could  not  recover,  because  the  smu^ling  might 
have  been  prevented,  by  the  exercise  of  proper  vidlance  and 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  or  rather  of  the  captain, 
who  acted  in  his  stead.  This  implies  that  if  the  act  of  the  ma- 
riners could  not  have  been  prevented,  the  insurers  would  have 
been  liable. 

A  master  who  Barratry  being  an  act  prejudicial  to  the  owners,  and  done 
if  owner  c^-  without  their  consent,  it  is  plam  that  it  cannot  be  committed  hj 
barrat^  ^  master  who  is  owner  or  part  owner  of  the  vessel.(l)  But  if 
Marcadier  ^^^^  ^  ^^estion  whether  he  is  owner,  it  belongs  to  the 
r.  ChM.  Ins.^'^  insurers  to  show  that  he  is  so,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  assured  to 
Co.  SCranch,  make  out  the  barratrous  act,  and  the  underwriters  must  show 
(2)  Roa  r  thing  that  discharges  them  from  their  agreement  of  indem- 

R.33;  Stein-  Where  the  captam  was  general  owner  of  the  ship  which  he 
backr.Ogden,  had  bottomried  and  mortgaged,  but  of  which  he  had  the  con- 
MMnl^re  r  *  ^^^^  navigation.  Lord  Hardwicke  held  that  he  could  not 
Bowne,V  Commit  barratry,  so  as  to  give  the  assured  on  goods,  a  claim 
Johns.  229.  against  his  underwriters  under  this  risk.(3) 
SuLsoTs-"'  ^^'^  ^^^^      underwriters  may  take  upon  themselves  the 

tiethrDict?    ^^^^  conduct  of  persons  entrusted  with  the  property  by 

Art.  Assur.     the  assured.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  against  extending  the 
indemnity  in  favour  of  owners  of  the  cargo,  to  the  acts  of  a  mas- 
ter who  IS  owner,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  master  who  has  no  inte- 
rest in  the  ship.    But  to  render  the  insurers  of  goods  liable  for 
losses  by  barratrous  acts  of  the  master,  who  is  an  owner  of  the 
vessel,  would  require  some  special  provision  in  the  policy. 
Under  the  construction  of  the  common  form  of  the  policy, 
which  has  been  adopted  and  uniformly  preserved  in  England 
and  the  United  Slates,  the  insurers  on  goods  are  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  liable  for  a  loss  by  the  barratry  of  the  master. 
The  charterer     Barratry  is  said  to  be  an  act  prejudicial  to  the  owners  of  the 
of  the  ship     ship,  but  tlie  charterer  may  be  the  owner  for  this  purpose.  In 
Sedowner''  ^  case(4)  cited  above,  Willes,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  consented 
in  respect  to  barratry.  But  the  charterer  was  considered  to  be  owner, 

barratry.       in  relation  to  barratry,  and  accordingly  it  was  held  that  an 

(4)  Vallejo  r.  ^ct,  to  be  barratrous,  must  be  prejudicial  to  his  interest,  but  that 
AVhceler,  it  was  not  essential  that  it  should  be  injurious  to  the  inte- 
Cowp.  143.    p^jg^  Qf  jjpy  other  owner;  the  assent  of  the  actual  owner  of 

the  vessel,  and  his  participation  in  the  captain's  act,  did  not 
therefore  prevent  its  being  considered  to  be  barratry.  Lord 
Mansfield  said,  in  this  case, '  It  is  material  whether  the  owners  of 
the  goods  have  the  direction.  If  the  ship  be  let  as  a  house, 
then  the  freighter  is  owner,  but  if  it  be  only  a  covenant  that  the 
ship  shall  go  only  that  voyage  for  the  freighter,  then  he  has 

(5)  Lofft,63l.  only  the  use  of  the  vessel.'(5)   It  does  not  appear  that  the 

charterer  victualled  and  manned  the  ship;  or  appointed  the 
master ;  it  seems  that  Brown,  the  master  appointea  by  Willes, 
the  owner,  made  an  agreement  with  Darwin,  the  charterer,  for 
the  freight  of  the  whole  ship,  for  a  voyage  from  London  to  Se- 
ville and  back  to  London ;  and  that  the  ship  was  then  put  up  as 
a  general  ship  for  tEat  voyage,  on  account  of  Darwin,  the  cnar* 
terer ;  and  the  assured,  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  shipped 
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goods  for  the  voyage.  These  shippers  accordbgly  contracted 
with  Darwin  for  the  freight  of  their  goods.  Darwin  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  ship  as  to  the  course  she  should  take,  and  the 
mode  in  which  she  should  pursue  this  voyage,  for  which  he  had 
the  entire  use  of  the  ship.  This  is  the  ownership  and  control 
of  the  vessel  which  seems,  in  England,  to  constitute  the  charterer 
owner  as  to  barratry;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  requisite  for  this 
purpose  that  he  should  victual  and  man  the  ship,  or  have  the  R««t»«.p^  2 
a{Mx>intment  of  the  master.(l)  Manh.  339. 

It  is  held  in  England  that  if  the  entire  ship  be  let  for  a  voy* 
age,  the  general  owner  cannot,  under  a  policy  against  barratry, 
recover  ror  a  loss  occasioned  by  an  act  of  the  captain  to  which 
the  hirer  consents.  Hobbs,  the  owner  of  a  ship,  chartered  her 
to  Woodman,  who  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  owner  if 
she  should  be  lost.  Woodman  was  to  have  the  absolute  con* 
trol  of  the  ship,  during  the  period  of  the  charterparty.  Wood- 
man consigned  the  ship  to  Kendal,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  ^  whose  or- 
ders he  desired  the  captain  implicitly  to  obey.^  Kendal  bein^ 
at  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  time  of  the  ship's  arriving  at  Rio  Janei- 
ro, his  partner,  at  the  latter  place,  oraered  the  captain  to  pro- 
ceed to  Buenos  Ayres.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  Kendal  sent  smuggled  eooas  on  board,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Che  ship  was  seized  and  condemned.  Lord 
Ellenboroueh  said,  ^  I  clearlj^  think  the  loss  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  plaintiff  himself.  If  I  give  the  dominion  of  my  snip  to  a 
charterer,  his  acts  are  my  acts ;  and  in  this  case  Kendal, 
whose  orders  the  master  implicitly  obeyed,  according  to  his 
instructions,  was,  in  point  of  law,  the  agent  of  the  assured. 
Therefore  the  loss  arose  from  his  own  oraers,  and  there  is  no  (2)  Hobba  1 . 
pretence  for  imputing  it  to  barratry .^2)  It  does  not  appear  at  Hannam,  3 
whose  expense  the  ship  was  navigated  in  this  case.  Camp.  93. 

Soares  and  his  partner,  of  London,  agreed  with  the  captain 
and  owner  of  a  Portuguese  brig,  to  carry  a  cargo  of  flax  and 
hemp  from  London  to  Figueira,  and  proceed  thence  with  such 
cargo  as  the  captain  might  choose  to  take  on  his  own  account  to 
Pemau,  in  Russia,  and  there  to  take  on  board  for  Soares  and 
his  partner  a  hundred  tons  of  flax  for  Oporto,  and  to  give  them 
the  preference  as  to  taking  on  board  other  goods  sufficient  to 
load  the  ship.  The  ship  sailed  from  Pernau  with  a  cargo  be- 
longing wholly  to  Soares  and  his  partner,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage  the  captain  purposely  run  her  on  shore,  whereby 
the  cargo  was  greatly  damaged.  The  vessel  appears  to  have 
been  manned,  victualled,  and  navigated  by  the  owner,  and  not 
by  the  freighters.  In  regard  to  a  claim  upon  the  insurers  of 
the  goods  against  barratry,  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said,  *  The  ob- 

{'ections  are  that  the  owner  being  on  board  of  the  vessel,  and 
laving  acceded  to  the  act  of  running  her  on  shore,  it  could  not 
assume  the  character  of  barratry.  Barratry  being  an  act  of 
fraud  against  the  owner  of  the  ship,  if  he  agree  with  the  captain 
to  the  commission  of  that  act,  it  cannot  be  barratry  as  against 
him,  for  his  own  concurrence  thereto  precludes  it.  There  was 
only  one  period  of  the  voyage  in  which  the  owner  could  excr- 
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cue  the  right  of  loading  the  brig ;  he  mi^hl  freight  the  vessel 
from  Figueira  to  Pemau,  but  he  did  not  ck>  so.  At  Pmiau  the 
assured,  as  freighters,  completely  loaded  the  vesseL  The 
owner's  right  to  interfere,  therefore,  was  completely  at  an  end« 
Such  being  the  case,  the  freighters  had  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  vessel  from  that  period.  Although  the  loss  happened  by  the 
connivance  of  the  original  owner,  such  loss  would  amount  to 

(1)  Somsv.  barratry,  as  it  was  conmiitted  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
'iTuvntoo,  1 '  freighters,  who  had  a  full  cargo  on  boarcL  This  therefore  is  a 
Moore,  373.    loss^  by  barratry.'(  1 ) 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says,  ^  bar- 
ratry may  be  committed  against  a  person  who  is  owner  for  the 
voyage,  although  he  may  not  be  general  owner  of  the  ship.  A 
person  may  be  owner  for  th^  voyage,  who  by  a  contjract  wi(h 
the  general  owner,  hires  the  ship  for  the  voyage^  and  has  Ae  ear- 
clustve  possesiioH,  comnuuid^  and  naioigation  of  iht  $lup.  Where 
the  general  owner  retains  the  possession,  command  and  naviga- 
tion of  tlie  ship,  and  contracts  to  carry  a  cargo  on  fre^ht  for 
the  voyage,  the  charterparty  is  considered  as  a  mere  afEreight- 
ment  grounding  in  covenant,  and  the  freighter  is  not  clothed  with 

(2)  Marcar-  the  character  or  le^l  responsibility  of  ownership^'  Accord- 
dier  r.  Chesa-  ingly  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  courts  that  the  case  then  under 
S^nuich'      ^n^d^ration,  was  not  a  case  of  barratry,  because  '  the  master^ 

'  See  aUoHoo«*  general  owner,  retained  the  exclusive  possession,  com- 

r.GroTennan,  mand  and  management  of  the  vessel,  and  she  was  navigated  at 
lCranch,2l4.  his  expense.'(2) 

It  was  verbally  agreed  that  the  master  should  hfifVe  tbex^n- 
trol  of  a  vessel,  from  November  to  May,  and  victual  ana  nflA  ^' 
her  at  his  own  expense,  but  the  owners  wpre  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs.  For  the  use  of  the  vessel  durme  this  time,  the 

(3)  Taggard  master  was  to  pay  over  to  the  owners,  one  half  of  her  earnings. 
V.  Loring,  16  It  was  held  that  this  agreement  made  the  master  the  owner  of 

Rep.     the  vessel  as  to  barratry ;  and  accordingly  that  *  the  offence 
of  barratry  could  not  be  committed  by  him.X3) 

In  a  case  decided  in  New  York,  M'Intyre,  the  assured,  and 
owner  of  a  vessel,  let  her  to  freight  to  Aiken  and  Brice,  for  a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Trinidad  and  back,  with  liberty  to 
touch  at  Curra^oa,  ^excepting  one  half  of  the  cabin,  the  privi- 
lege for  twenty  barrels  for  the  master  and  mate,  and  so  much  of 
the  hold  and  forecastle,  as  was  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  master  and  crew,  provisions,'  &c.  M'Intyre  effected 
insurance  on  the  vessel  for  the  same  voyage.  Brice  acted  as 
supercargo.  While  the  vessel  was  proceeding  on  her  return 
from  Trinidad  towards  Cun'a9oa,  the  master,  at  the  request  of 
Brice,  and  on  being  promised  one  hundred  dollars  with  indem- 
nity to  himself  and  his  owners,  changed  his  course  and  went  to 
a  port  on  the  Spanish  Main.  A  loss  afterwards  occurred,  which 
was  claimed  under  the  risk  of  barratry.  Mr.  Jifstice  Thomp- 
son, in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  right  of  the 
assured  to  recover  will  depend  on  the  determination  of  the  ques* 
tion,  who  is  to  be  deemed  owner  of  the  vessel  for  the  voy- 
age. I  should  not  consider  Aiken  and  Brice  as  owners  for  tne 
voyage.   I  apprehend  the  distinction  to  be,  that  where,  by  the 
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terms  of  the  charter,  the  ship-owner  appoints  the  master  and 

mariners,  and  retains  the  management  and  control  of  the  vessel^ 

the  charter  is  rather  to  be  considered  a  covenant  to  carry  goods ; 

but  where  the  whole  management  is  given  over  to  the  freighter 

it  is  more  properly  a  hiring  of  the  vessel  for  the  voyage,'(l)  and  /jNi^intyre 

in  such  case  the  freighter  would  be  considered  the  owner  pro  J.  bvow^i 

hoc  vice.  Johiu.  229. 

In  a  case  under  a  policy  upon  goods,  a  loss  was  claimed  for 
barratry  of  the  master,  who  nired  the  ship  of  the  owners  at  a 
certain  sum  per  month,  the  owners  agreeing  to  keep  the  vessel 
in  repair,  and  she  was  to  be  at  their  risk ;  but  the  captain  was 
to  victual  and  man  her.  The  captain  embezzled  the  cargo. 
The  court  said,  ^  The  master  was  to  be  considered  owner  pro 
hoc  viee^  or  for  the  voyaee  insured.  There  was  a  complete  let- 
ting of  the  entire  vessel  for  the  voyage.  He  had  the  whole 
management  and  control.^  And  it  was  adjudged  not  to  be  bar- 
ratry.(a) 

It  appears  very  distinctly  from  the  preceding  cases  that,  in 
England,  to  consutute  the  freighter  owner,  as  to  acts  of  barratry, 
it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  the  use  and  control  of  the  ship  for  a  cer- 
tain voyage  or  time ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  that 
the  ship  should  be  fitted  out,  manned,  and  navigated  at  his  ex- 
pense, or  that  he  should  have  the  right  of  appointing  the  master. 
The  principle  of  these  cases  seems  to  be  this ;  if  the  charterer 
has  such  a  use  and  control  of  the  ship,  that  he  may  agree  with 
any  person  to  take  goods,  the  freight  of  which  would  be  due  to 
him,  and  not  to  the  general  owner,  the  charterer  is,  under  these 
drcumstances,  the  owner  as  to  acts  of  barratry. 

But  the  cases  decided  in  the  United  States  do  not  seem  to 
make  the  character  of  ownership  of  the  vessel  depend  upon  the 
same  principle.  The  judges,  in  giving  their  opinions,  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  vessel's  being  navigated  at 
the  expense  of  the  charterer ;  and  in  some  of  the  cases,  this  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  be  considered  as  essential  in  order  to 
constitute  the  charterer  owner,  in  relation  to  barratry.  The 
principle  apparently  assumed  in  the  American  cases,  is,  that  if 
the  ship  is  let  upon  such  terms  that  the  captain,  as  such^  and  in 
his  general  conduct  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  is  to  be  consi*^ 
dered  the  agent  of  the  charterer,  the  charterer  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  owner  in  relation  to  barratry. 

In  regard  to  the  English  cases  upon  this  subject,  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish,  in  principle,  between  the  hiring  of  a  part  of 
the  ship,  and  the  hiring  of  the  whole,  for  a  particular  voyage. 
The  control  which  the  charterer  is  required  by  those  cases  to 
have  of  the  ship,  in  order  to  constitute  him  owner  as  to  barra- 
try, seems  to  be,  at  most,  onlv  the  right  of  giving  directions  as 
Id  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the  voyage.  In  some  of  the  cases 
lie  does  not  appear  to  have  this  right,  nor  to  have  any  choice 
or  discretion,  as  to  the  kind  of  goods  that  may  be  shipped. 

(a)  Hallet  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  8  Johns.  209.  And  a  charterer  having 
the  absolute  co|itrol  is  the  person  answerable  to  the  shipper  of  goods, 
and  not  the  general  owner.   James  v.  Jones,  3  Esp.  27. 
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Such  a  charterer  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  one  of  the 
freighters  of  goods  on  board  of  a  general  ship.  It  seems  there- 
fore to  be  scarcely  stepping  beyond  the  principles  upon  which 
those  cases  are  decided,  to  hold  that  the  assured,  whether  on  ship 
or  goods^  is  himself  the  only  owner  to  whose  interest  a  fraudu- 
lent act  of  the  captain  must  necessarily  be  prejudicial,  in  order 
to  render  it  an  act  of  barratry.  Unless  this  construction  is 
adopted,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  stop  at  the  principle  which 
runs  through  the  American  cases,  and  to  hold  that  only  those 
fraudulent  acts  of  the  captain  are  barratrous,  which  are  against 
the  interest,  and  done  without  the  consent  of  the  person  whose 
agent  the  captain  is,  and  who,  upon  the  general  doctrine  relat- 
ing to  a^ent  and  principal,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
captain  m  navigating  the  ship,  and  who  would  be  bound  by  the 
contracts  of  the  captain,  as  far  as  his  authority,  in  that  capacity, 
empowers  him  to  oind  his  principal. 

It  has  been  thought  singular  that  insurers,  who  have  not  the 
(1)  8  East,  appointment  or  control  of  the  captain,  and  who  often  do  not 
sia-'lj^^hni'  ^^^^  ^^^^  should  stipulate  to  make  indemnity  for  his  frauds 
Cai!  188*;  '  misconduct  to  the  assured,  whose  agent  he  is,  and  who  in 
2  Condy^i  case  of  insurance  on  the  ship,  may  dismiss  him  when  they 
Marth.  634.  n.  please.(l)  '  It  is  strange,'  sa^s  Lorcf  Mansfield,  '  that  barratry 
g)  1  T.  R.  should  ever  have  crept  into  insurance.'(2)  But  what  is  there 
strange  in  the  merchant's  wishing  to  secure  himself  against  th^ 
risk  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  master,  for  though  he  secure  him- 
self as  well  as  he  possibly  can  a^inst  all  the  risks  of  trade, 
except  that  of  the  markets,  still  there  are  many  left  for 
him  to  run,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  diminish 
the  number,  as  his  whole  fortune  is  often  at  hazard.  Nor 
does  it  seem  remarkable  that  insurers  should  be  willing  to 
take  this  risk,  provided  they  receive  an  adeouate  premium. 
Courts  have  often  said  they  would  not  extena  the  construc- 
tion of  barratry,  that'  is,  that  they  will  give  the  contract  a 
narrower  construction  than  they  might  perha]^  do,'  if  they 
thought  it  expedient,  and  on  the  whole  advisable  and  use- 
ful to  comprehend  this  among  the  risks  commonly  insured 
against.  It  seems  to  be  questionable  whether  this  consideration 
ought  to  have  much  influence  in  limiting  the  construction  of  a 
contract.  The  parties  themselves  generally  have  better  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  respecting  considerations  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  their  interest  makes  them  sufficiently  vigilant  and  ac- 
tive in  availing  themselves  of  the  means  the^  possess  to  judge 
of  the  expediency  of  subscribing  to  stipulations,  of  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  which  they  cannot  be  ignorant.  The  reasons 
urgea  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  insuring  against  the  barra- 
try of  the  captain,  apply  with  very  little  force  to  policies  on 
goods  where  the  assured  is  not  owner  of  the  ship,  since  the  cap- 
tain is  often,  and  probably  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  as 
well  known  to  the  insurers  as  to  the  assured ;  and  though  he  is  to 
some  purposes  the  agent  of  the  assured  on  goods,  yet  they  have 
no  more  direct  control  of  his  conduct,  than  the  underwriters 
have.  Accordingly,  some  underwriters  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween policies  on  the  ship,  and  those  on  the  cargo,  and  insure 
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igainst  barratry  only  in  the  latter,  and  not  in  these,  if  the  a»- 
ured  is  owner  of  the  ship  as  well  as  the  goods. 

Seelim  3.    The  Insurers  are  not  liable  for  Ordinary 
Perils  or  Losses. 

Whatever  risks  are  assumed  by  the  underwriter,  his  liability 
8  subject  to  two  limitations;  he  is  not  liable  for  the  conse- 
juences  of  the  perils  assumed,  except  when  they  operate  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  he  is  liable  only  for  loss  and  damage 
rf  an  extraordinary  kind.  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  says,  *  The 
usurer  undertakes  only  to  indemnify  against  the  extraordinary 
ind  unforeseen  perils  of  the  sea,  not  a^inst  the  ordinary  perils  (i)Baniew»ll 
»  which  every  ship  must  be  exposed  m  the  usual  course  of  the  ^ 

W)TOge.'(  1 )  Cainct,  234 

The  peril  of  capture  is  not  subject  to  degrees,  but  is  always 
xmsidered  to  be  extraordinary,  and  in  all  cases  gives  the  assu- 
red the  right  of  abandoning  and  claiming  for  a  total  loss.  But 
lerils  of  the  seas  may  be  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  and  so 
nay  their  effects ;  and  unless  the  degree  of  a  peril  and  its  ef- 
Pect  be  both  extraordinary,  the  assured  has  no  claim  for  indem- 
lity.  Although  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves  may  by  de- 
^es  destroy  and  wear  out  the  hull  and  rig^g,  and  sails  of  the 
shin,  yet  this  is  not  the  kind  of  loss  for  which  indemnity  is  sti- 
pdlated. 

Though  the  operation  of  a  peril  insured  against  is  extraordi- 
lary,  if  its  consequences  are  not  so,  it  is  not  a  loss  within  the 
x>licy.    Stranding  is  an  extraordinary  incident,  arising  from 
perils  of  the  seas,  yet  if  its  consequences  are  not  so,  the  assu- 
red has  no  claim  against  the  underwriters.  In  a  case  of  a  ship's 
befag  strained,  and  accordingly  weakened,  and  injured  in  conse- 
]uence  of  stranding,  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  said, '  Invisible,  un- 
:ertain,  and  conjectural  damages  are  never  the  subject  of  remu-  ^idSetown 
aeration.   I  apprehend  the  injury  is  not  the  subject  of  adjust-  ing.  co.  i  " 
dlent,  unless  it  be  capable  of  repair  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Conneci»Ref. 
bo8ine8s.X2)  239. 

But  what  is  to  be  considered  ordinary,  and  what  is  extraor- 
dinary in  the  degree  and  effects  of  the  perils  insured  against,  is 
I  (|aestion  of  much  difficulty,  and  one  that  cannot  be  very  de- 
finitely settled.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  have  stated  the 
Soctnne  generally ;  the  illustrations  of  it,  and  its  application  to 

Sticular  cases,  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  treating  of  the 
erent  perils  insured  against,  and  of  losses. 

Section  4.    Damage  arising  from  the  Qualities  or  De* 
feels  of  the  Subject. 

From  the  enumeration  already  given  of  the  perils  usually  in- 
jured against  it  appears  that  the  insurers  undertake  to  make  in- 
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demnity  only  for  damage  arising  from  external  accidents,  not 
for  that  occasioned  by  the  qualities  or  defects  of  the  thine  in* 
sured.  Policies  contain  a  provision  that  the  insurers  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  loss  upon  certain  enumerated  articles,  unless 
it  amounts  to  a  certain  rate  per  cent.  The  articles  to  which  this 
provision  relates  are  those  most  subject  to  damage  and  deca^ 
from  their  internal  qualities.  But  independently  of  this  provi- 
sion, it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  insurers  are  not,  under  the 
common  form  of  the  policy,  liable  for  any  damage  or  loss  aris« 

(1)  Poth.  n.  ing  from  the  qualities  or  defects  of  the  subiect  insured  since 
66.  these  are  not  among  the  perils  assumed  by  tne  underwriter.(l) 

Hemp  was  insured  from  London  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 
While  the  vessel  lay  near  Torbay  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  hold 
during  the  night,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  hemp  was  con- 
sumed. The  onpn  of  the  fire  could  not  be  discovered.  Lord 
Ellenborough  said,  ^  If  the  hemp  was  put  on  board  in  a  state 
liable  to  effervesce,  and  did  cfiervesce  and  generate  the  fire ;  upon 
the  conmion  principles  of  insurance  law,  the  assured  cannot  re- 

(2)  Boyd  V.  cover  for  a  loss  which  he  himself  has  occasioned.'  But  in  this 
Daboif,  3  case,  there  being  no  proof  that  the  fire  originated  from  this 
Camp.  133.    cause,  the  insurers  were  held  to  be  liable.(2) 

The  underwriters  are  not  liable  for  the  waste  occasioned  by 
ordinary  leakage,  since  it  arises  from  the  qualities  of  the  arti- 
cle.   But  what  is  ordinary  and  what  is  extraordinary  leakage, 

(3)  2  Val.  83.  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  article,  and  the  length  of  Uie 
h.  t.  a.  31.     voyage.(3)   Some  insurance  companies  publish  rules  on  this 

subject  in  respect  to  particular  articles*  which  rules  are  thereby 
made  a  part  of  the  contract  between  the  parties.(a) 

(a^  The  rules  of  the  Petapsco  Insurance  Company  in  Baltimore, 
published  in  1814,  proyide  that,  ^  in  cases  of  partial  loss  on  liquids, 
ten  per  cent  ordinary  leakage  shall  alwajs  be  deducted.'  Bat  since, 
on  account  of  the  memorandum  in  its  policies,  this  company  is  rare- 
ly liable  to  a  loss  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  important  what  rale  is  adopt- 
ed ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  company  in  adopting  this  rale  b  proha-^ 
biy  only  that  of  having  an  easy  and  ready  method  of  adjusting  the 
few  losses  of  this  description  which  come  within  the  conditioiit  (tf 
the  policy.  Where  the  parties  propose  an  indemnity  for  losses  on 
articles  of  this  description  upon  the  principles  applicable  to  losses 
on  goods  generally,  it  is  evident  that  any  oniform  role  of  dedoctkig 
a  certain  rate  per  cent  for  ordinary  leakage,  would  be  liable  to  ob- 
jection, on  account  of  its  unequal  and  irregular  operation.  The 
forms  of  policies  at  present  in  use  in  Boston  contain  no  exception  re- 
lating to  liquids,  nor  is  there  in  that  place,  in  respect  to  such  articles, 
any  exception,  in  practice,  to  the  usual  principles  of  adjusting 
losses.  The  practice  is  to  ascertain  in  each  particular  case  what 
amount  of  leakage  is  to  be  attributed  to  ordinary  causes  or  the  fault 
of  the  assured  or  his  agents.  In  doing  this,  the  season  of  the  year ; 
the  kind  of  article ;  the  description  of  vessel  in  which  it  is  contain- 
ed ;  the  length  of  the  pmrtkolar  passage ;  the  situation  of  the  cargo 
on  arrival,  in  respect  to  stowage ;  are  all  taken  into  consideration. 
In  some  articles  brought  from  warm  climates  a  considerable  defici- 
ency is  occasioned  by  the  mere  difference  of  temperature.  In  such 
cases  an  allowance  of  a  certain  per  cent  i^  made  for  shrinkagt.  The 
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It  appears  from  what  has  been  before  said,  that  the  o^re  fact 
that  the  damage  from  leakage  or  breakage  is  more  than  ordi- 
Aary,  does  not  necessarily  give  the  assured  a  valid  claim  against 
the  underwriters,  since  it  must  ampear,  either  from  the  kind  and 

I    degree  of  damage  or  otherwise,  tnat  it  has  been  occasioned  by 

!    some  extraordinary  accident* 

Mr.  Stevens(l)  says,  'According  to  the  custom  at  Lloyd's,  (i)PartaL 
articles  subiect  to  leakage  are  free  from  average,  unless  it  can  a.  1. 
be  shown  that  the  ship  has  struck  the  ground  with  such  force, 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  she  has  thereby  deranged  her  stow- 
Age*    It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  earthem  ware  and  things 
liable  to  breakage.'   The  force  of  the  custom  at  Lloyd's,  m 

I    respect  to  such  articles,  is  accordingly  equivalent,  or  rather  it 

I  is  more  than  equivalent,  to  the  memorandum  in  the  policy, 
thereby  the  insurers  are  exempted  from  particular  average 
on  certain  articles,  unless  the  ship  be  stranded.  But  this  rule 
does  not  appear  to  be  adopted  generally  in  the  United  States. 
Some  few  American  policies  contain  an  express  exception  in 
regard  to  liquids,  which  makes  the  principles  of  adjusting  a 
loss  xspon  them  the  same  that  are  adopted  at  Lloyd's,  without 
any  provision  in  the  policy  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  the  principle  that  the  underwriters  are  not  answerable 
for  oamage  arising  from  the  qualities  of  the  thine  insured,  a 
loss  of  slaves  who  die  from  despair,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
a  mutiny,  or  from  any  other  cause,  has  been  considered  not  to 
be  a  loss  by  the  perils  insured  against.(a) 

In  the  case  of  an  insurance  of  animals  against  the  usual  perils,  (2)  i  Emer. 
the  insurers  are  considered  not  to  be  answerable  for  loss  by  ^" 
disease  and  natural  death.(2) 

Section  5.    Events  which  Enhance  the  Risk. 

It  b  another  general  rule  which  applies  to  all  the  risks  assum- 
ed by  the  underwriters,  that  they  CQl^tinue  liable  for  losses  by 
the  perils  insured  against,  although  those  perils  are  greatly  en- 
hanced  by  events  which  the  assured  could  not  prevent,  that 
take  place  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  policy.  If  the  ship 
^is  delayed  upon  the  voyage,  without  any  fault  of  the  assured  or 
his  agents,  and  not  by  any  cause  which  makes  the  delay  a  de- 
viation, the  insurers  will  still  be  liable,  though  the  delay  may 
subject  the  underwriter  to  a  winter  risk,  instead  of  a  summer 

usual  method  is  to  compare  the  leakage  in  the  particular  case,  with 
the  leakage  on  the  same  article  in  other  vessels,  which  have  per- 
formed the  voyage  at  about  the  same  time.  It  is  said  that  there  is 
not  found  to  be  any  great  difficulty  in  thb  mode  of  adjusting  losses 
upon  such  articles. 

(a)  Potb.  n.  66 ;  2  Val.  56.  h.  t  a.  11  ;  Tatham  v.  Hodgson,  6  T. 
R.  656.  Emerigon  never  introduces  this  subject  of  the  insurance  of 
slaves  without  expressing  his  horror  of  the  practice  of  treating  a 
being  posseased  of  moral  perceptions,  human  affections,  and  a  mind 
and  sool,  as  a  mere  fdece  of  merchandise. 
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(J)  Vallancc 
V.  Dewar,  1 
Camp.  503. 
(2)  riaDch6 
V.  Fletcher, 
Doug.  251  ; 
Saltus  V.  Unit 
Int.  Co.  15 
Johni.  523. 


(3)  Boyd  r. 
Dubois,  3 
Camp.  133. 

(4)  1  Emer. 
434.  c.  ]2.  8. 
17 ;  Grim  v. 
Phoen.  Int. 
Co.  13Johnf. 
45L 

The  ship  in 
burnt  from 
fear  of  its 
causing  a  pes- 
tilence. 

(5)  Targa,  c. 
56;  Casar. 
disc.  121.  n. 
12  ;  1  Emer. 
434.  c.  12.  s. 
17. 

Case  of  the 
ship  being 
burnt  by 
lightning,  or 
in  an  engage- 
ment. 

Case  of  the 
ship  being 
burnt  to  pre- 
rent  its  falling 
into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy, 
or  of  pirates. 

(6)  Poth.  n. 
63. 

(7)  Loccenius 
de  Jur.  Mar. 
L  3.  c.  9  ; 
Kuricke 
quaes.  29. 

(8)  2Val.  76. 
h.  t.  a.  26. 

(9)  Weskett 
tit  Fire.  n.  6. 


risk,  for  which  only  he  would  have  been  liable,  had  there  been 
no  delay  of  the  voyage.(l) 

If  capture  is  one  of  the  risks  insured  against,  and  after  the 

Eolicy  IS  made,  the  risk  of  capture  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
reaking  out  of  a  war,  still  the  underwriter  is  liable.   The  risk 
of  a  declaration  of  war  is  one  of  those  which  he  assumes«(2) 

Section  6.    Loss  by  Fire, 

The  risk  of  fire  is  one  of  those  which  are  specifically  insured 
against  in  a  policy  of  the  common  form.  A  loss  by  fire,  like  a 
loss  by  capture,  is  in  its  kind  extraordinary.  The  liability  of 
the  insurers  for  a  loss  of  this  description,  is  subject  only  to  those 
exceptions  which  are  applicable  to  all  the  perils  usually  insured 
against.  The  assured  is  entitled  to  indemnity  for  such  a  loss, 
unless  it  happen  from  the  qualities  or  defects  of  the  subject  in- 
sured,(3)  the  fault  of  the  assured,  or  the  master  and  crew,  or 
other  agents,  for  whose  conduct  he  is  answerable,(4)  or  by  the 
direct  or  indirect  operation  of  some  peril,  for  the  consequences 
of  which  the  assured  is  himself  answerable. 

A  case  is  mentioned  of  the  loss  of  a  Dutch  ship,  which  was 
burnt  by  the  Spaniards  at  Majorca,  from  an  apprehension  that 
it'  was  infected,  and  might  cause  a  pestilence.  The  insurers 
paid  the  loss  without  difficulty,  considering  the  risk  of  this  ap- 
prehension and  alarm,  as  one  for  which  they  were  answerable. 
It  appeared  that  the  loss  was  not  occasioned  by  any  fault  of  the 
master  and  crew.(5) 

The  insurers  are  answerable  for  the  loss,  where  the  property 
is  consumed  by  lightning,  or  takes  fire  in  an  engagement  with 
another  vessel,(6)  provided  the  vessel  to  which  the  insurance 
relates  does  not,  by  entering  into  the  en^gement,  exceed  the 
liberty  given  by  the  policy,  and  the  fire  is  not  occasioned  by 
the  fault  of  the  master  or  niariners. 

It  was  formerly  made  a  question,  whether  the  master  and  ma- 
riners are  justified  in  setting  fire  to  the  property  to  prevent  its 
falline  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.(7)  Valin  is  of  opinion 
that  the  insurers  are  liable  for  the  loss  in  such  case,  if  there  was 
no  other  way  of  preventing  the  property  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  or  of  pirates ;  and  he  cites  the  decisions  of 
three  several  courts  in  France  in  support  of  his  opinion.(8) 

Weskett  thinks  that  the  insurers  are  not.  liable  for  a  loss  of 
this  description,  except  in  a  case  where  the  lives  of  the  master 
and  crew  would  be  in  danger,  were  they  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  or  pirates,  by  whom  they  are  pursued,  and  the 
ship  is  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  escape.  The 
reason  he  gives  is,  that  the  property  might  be  recaptured,  and 
the  loss  be  diminished  by  the  amount  of  salvage.(9)  But  this 
reason  does  not  show  that  the  insurers  ought  to  be  wholly  ex- 
empted  from  the  loss ;  it  only  goes  to  show,  at  most,  that  what 
would  be  the  net  amount  of  the  salvage  in  case  of  recapture, 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  a  total  loss,  or  else^ 
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tiiat  the  inBorers  ought  to  be  answerable  only  for  the  amount  to 
which  the  retaptors  wouW  be  entitled  for  recovering  the  pro- 
perty, supposing  the  loss,  in  such  case,  to  be  adjusted  as  an 
average. 

Lord  EUenborough  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Valin  on 
thb  subject.  Under  a  policy  on  the  commissions  and  privileges 
of  the  captain  on  a  voyage  from  Bristol  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  the  vessel  being  chased  by  a 
French  privateer  of  greatly  superior  strength,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  escape,  was  burnt  by  the  captain  and  crew 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lord  El- 
lenborough  said,  ^  The  case  is  new,  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  assured  is  entitled  to  rucbver.  Fire  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  policy  as  one  of  the  perils  against  which  the  under- 
wrkers  undertake  to  indemnify  the  assured ;  and  if  the  ship  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  common  accident,  or  by  lightning,  or  by  an  act  done  (i)  Gordon  «. 

io  duty  to  the  State.Xl)  Rimmington, 

The  insurers  have  in  one  case  been  held  to  be  liable  for  the  r^* 
loss  of  a  ship  burnt  by  the  negligence  of  the  mate,  who  was  left  ijj.. 
in  charge  of  her.(3)   But  this  decision  seems  to  be  against  the  Co.  2    &  a! 
current  of  authorities  upon  this  subject.  73;Supr.228. 

Section  7.    Perils  of  the  Sccu 

Under  perils  of  the  sea,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  risks 
in  almost  every  marine  policy,  are  comprehended  those  of  the 
winds,  waves,  lightning,  rocks,  shoals,  running  foul  of  other  ves- 
sels, and  in  general  all  causes  of  loss  and  damage  to  the  pro- 
perty insured,  arising  from  the  elements,  and  inevitable  acci-  Marah. 
dents,  other  than  those  of  capture  and  detention.(3)  487. 

Where  a  vessel  being  mistaken  for  an  enemy  was  fired  into  Damage  by 
and  sunk,  some  of  the  judges  of  the  King^s  Bench  thought  this  the  ship  beinf 
a  peril  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  judges,  though  they  thought  it  . 
not  a  peril  of  this  description,  yet  were  of  opinion  that  the  as-  take?^ 
sured  were  protected  against  it  by  the  general  words  of  the  po-      cuUen  r. 
licy,  whereby  indemnity  is  stipulated  against  all  misfortunes  and  Butler,  Parkj 
fc)SSCS.(4)  105;  1 

Damage  of  the  ship  occasioned  by  her  taking  the  ground  fsN^p/^^chw 
when  the  tide  left  the  harbour,  was  held  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  ingiis,^2^B!'& 
of  the  sea.(5)  A.  3i3. 

But  insurers  against  these  perils  were  held  not  to  be  liable  ^^^^'^^"^^ 
for  the  damage  to  a  ship  which  was  bilged  by  being  hove  out  3  xaunLS. 
to  repair,  not  being  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain  ;(6)  nor  in 
case  of  the  shoars  oeing  knocked  away  by  the  tide.(7) 

If  the  ship  or  goods  be  damaged  by  collision,  or  the  ship's  Damage,  by 
running  foul  of  another  or  being  run  foul  of,  without  any  fault  running  foul, 
of  the  master  or  mariners,  the  loss  is  considered  to  be  oc-  (7)  Thomp- 
casioned  by  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  insurers  must  make  in- 
demnity.    And  so  if  vessels  moored  in  port,  or  their  cargoes,  xaunt.  227. 
arc  injared  by  their  beating  against  each  other,  during  a  violent 
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(1)  Poth.  n.  Storm  and  without  any  fault  of  the  master,  or  mariners,  or  other 
60 ;  Ord.  persons  having  charge  of  the  property,  it  is  a  loss  by  the  perils 
i4^2Mair  ordinances  of  different  counU-ies  contain  man^ 

337 ;  1  Em'cr.  provisions,  and  the  earlier  treatises  al)ound  in  elaborate  disqui- 
411.  c.  12.  sitions  upon  this  subject,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat.(l) 
V  F^iher^s'  ^^^^     injury  from  this  cause,  the  only  objection  to  be 

Egp  "67^'  made  to  the  payment  of  the  loss,  is,  its  being  occasioned  by  the 
The  iniarera   ^^^''^  master  or  crew  of  the  ship  insured,  or  on  bosu^  of 

are  liable  if    which  the  goods  insured  are  shipped,  for  if  it  happen,  through 
the  ship  is      the  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew  of  another  vessel,  the  in- 
the  fault  of     surers  are  held  to  be  liable.    This  was  decided  in  England,  in 
the  cirew  of        action  upon  a  policy  on  the  ship  Helena  from  Honduras 
another  ship,  to  London,  which  was  run  foul  of  at  sea  by  the  Margaret, 
through  the  grossest  neglect  of  the  master  and  crew  of  this  lat- 
ter vessel,  of  whom  only  one  man  was  on  deck,  and  he  was 
asleep.  The  insurers  objected  to  paying  the  loss  on  this  account. 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield  said,  ^  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  this 
out  not  to  be  a  peril  of  the  sea.    What  drove  the  Margaret 
against  the  Helena  ?  The  sea.    What  was  the  cause  that  the 
(«)  Smith  V,    crew  of  the  Margaret  did  not  prevent  her  from  running  against 
Scott, 4        the  other?  their  gross  and  culpable  negligence — but  still  the 
Taunt.  126.         did  the  mischief.'(2) 

A  missing  ship  If  a  vessel  at  sea  is  not  heard  from  for  a  long  time,  she  is 
is  presumed  to  presumed  to  havej)erished  by  perils  of  the  seas.(3)  By  some 
by^wjrUs  of*^'*  policies  it  is  provided  that  if  the  vessel  is  not  heard  from  for  a 
the  seas.  certain  time,  she  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  lost.  But 
(3)  Green  v.  policy  contains  no  provision  of  this  sort,  the  length  of 

Brown,  2Str.  time  which  will  be  the  ground  of  this  presumption,  will  evident- 
^^T?  *A^V^J  'y  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
T(5rTWem-  21"^  Other  circumstances.(4) 

low  p.Otwin,     In  regard  to  damage  by  rats  and  vermin,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
2 Camp.  85.    plied  by  the  expressions  of  judges  in  some  instances,  that  it  does 
Riwnr2^'*    not  arise  from  the  kind  of  perils  insured  against.    But  the  opi- 
johns.'i60.    nions  respecting  the  liability  of  the  insurers  for  this  species  of 
loss,  are  most  frequently  put  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  not  an 
extraordinary  loss,  and  also,  that  it  happens  through  the  fault  of 
the  assured. 

Damage  by  A  case  was  decided  in  the  time  of  Chief  Justice  Lee,  respect- 
»ti.  ing  a  claim  of  damages  for  the  injury  done  to  goods  by  rats. 

Tne  goods  were  injured  in  this  manner  while  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  a  hoy-man,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transported 
from  one  port  to  another  in  England.    It  was  held  that  the  hoy-  ' 
man  was  answerable  for  the  damage,  upon  the  principle  that 
jj^^  ^    this  was  not  a  loss  by  an  act  of  God  or  the  king^  enemies^  and  the 
Hall,  1  Wils.  hoy-man  was  answerable,  as  a  common  carrier,  for  damage  of 
28K  the  goods  arising  from  every  other  cause.(5)   But  as  the  master 

of  a  vessel  for  a  voyage  at  sea,  is  not,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
case,  a  common  carrier,  the  principle  upon  which  the  decision 
was  made  is  not  applicable  to  marine  insurance. 

According  to  the  old  books  and  sea-laws,  the  owners  of  the 
ship  are  not  liable  for  damage  to  the  goods  from  this  cause,  pro- 
vided the  captain  takes  a  cat  on  board,  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  voyage.   This  supposes  that  the  loss  may  be  inevitable,  and 
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that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  master 
and  crew. 

Emerigon(l)  considers  the  insurers  not  to  be  answerable,  in  (i)  c.  is.  a.  4;. 
eeneral,  Tor  this  sort  of  damage,  because  it  might  be  prevented 
by  proper  care.  He  cites  man^  authors  as  being  of  his  opinion, 
who  all  seem  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  old  sea-laws,  that  the 
owners  of  the  ship  are  answerable  for  this  damage,  unless  the 
captain  provides  against  it.   To  this  effect  they  cite  the  rule  of  .^v  d  19  j 
the  Civil  Law,  that  if  cloths  entrusted  to  a  fuller  are  injured  by  13.6.' 
mice,  while  in  his  possession,  he  must  make  ^ood  the  damagc.(3)  (3)  de  atsee. 
Straccha(3)  considers  the  insurers  not  to  be  liable  for  damage  by  si*^.  Part4. 
rats  or  mice,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  prevented  by  pro-  °*  * 
per  care  and  diligence. 

A  case  on  this  subject  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  upon  a  policy  on  a  vessel  at  and  from  St.  Do- 
mingo to  the  United  States.  After  sailing,  she  proved  to  be 
leaky,  and  was  compelled  to  put  back  to  Cape  St.  Francois, 
where,  on  a  survey,  tne  timbers  were  found  to  have  been  very 
much  injured  by  the  rats.  The  case  was  elaborately  argued 
on  both,  sides.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  this  was  (4^  Oarri^ei 
among  those  casualties  comprehended  under  perils  of  the  seas,  v.  Coze,  1 
and  for  which  the  insurers  are  liable.(4) 

A  similar  case  came  before  Lord  Ellenborough.  Goods  being 
insured  for  a  voyage  from  London  to  Honduras,  the  vessel,  in 
the  course  of  the  vovage,  was  detained  at  Antigua  by  the  sick- 
ness of  the  crew,  ana  while  she  lay  there,  the  rats  ate  holes  in 
her  transoms  and  bottom,  whereby  she  was  rendered  incapable 
of  proceeding  upon  the  voyage,  and  the  car^o  was  sold  at  An- 
tigua. Lord  Ellenborougn  held  that  this  did  not  constitute  a  (5)  Hunter  v. 
loss,  for  which  the  underwriters  on  the  goods  against  perils  of  Potts,  4 
the  seas  were  liable.(5)  Camp.  203. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  destruction  of  the  vessePs  bottom  by  Damage  of 
worms  is  not  a  peril  of  the  sea.    A  case  came  before  Lord 
Kenyon  relating  to  a  vessel  so  destroyed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  l^^'^*. , 
A  special  jury  were  of  opinion  '  that  this  was  not  a  loss  within  j,^^  1  i^p. 
the  term  of  perils  of  the  sea,  in  policies  of  insurance;  and  444/ 
Lord  Kenyon  was  of  this  opinion.X6)    Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  (7)  Deyey»- 
alludine  to  this  case,  said,  '  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Kenyon.'(7)    But  his  opinion  cine«,*85. 
has  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts.    A  ship's  bottom  was  in- 
jured by  worms  during  the  time  of  her  detention  by  an  embar- 
go at  Cape  St.  Fran90is.    In  respect  to  a  claim  of  indemnity 
from  the  insurers  for  this  damage,  the  court,  speaking  of  the 
case  of  Rohl  r.  Parr,  said,  ^  it  ^as  decided  upon  the  ground  that 
the  loss  was  like  the  wearing  and  naturaldecay  of  the  vessel.Xa) 

Some  persons,  conversant  in  the  practice  of  insurance,  con- 
sider insurers  to  be  exempted  from  liability  for  this  species  of 
loss,  on  the  ground  that  it  arises  from  the  fault  of  the  assured* 
It  is  a  kind  of  injury  which  occurs  only  in  warm  climates,  and 


(a)  Martin  v,  Salem  Ins.  Co.  2  Mass.  Rep.  429.  In  a  common 
printed  form  of  policy  used  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  it  is  provided  that 
the  insurers  shall  not  be  answerable  for  tills  species  of  damage. 
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they  say  that  a  ship  is  not  fit  to  be  employed  in  those  climates, 
unless  she  is  secured  by  a  copper  sheathing  against  this  kind  of 
damage.  But  a  distinction  has  been  suggested,  in  this  respect, 
which  seems  to  be  very  reasonable,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  underwriters  are  exonerated  from  this  risk,  upon  the  ground 
above  mentioned.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  copper  sheathing 
be  torn  off  by  stranding,  or  other  perils  of  the  seas  which  are 
insured  against,  and  in  consequence  of  this  accident  the  vessel's 
bottom  is  eaten  by  worms,  the  insurers  are  liable  for  the  da- 
mage, upon  the  principle  which  makes  them  liable  for  loss  by 
theit  after  a  shipwreck,  though  they  are  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  answerable  for  such  a  loss. 

In  regard  to  perils  of  the  sea,  there  rarely  occurs  any  doubt 
whether  any  particular  risk  does  or  does  not  come  under  this 
description.    The  question  relating  to  the  kind  of  peril  is  in 
most  instances  easily  determined;  but  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
distinguish  what  degree  of  the  peril  brings  it  within  the  stipulation 
of  indemnity ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  insurers  only 
stipulate  to  make  indemnity  for  the  extraordinary  consequences 
of  the  unusual  and  extraordinary  operation  of  these  perils. 
The  perils  of  the  sea  include  more  especially  the  danger  from 
the  winds  and  waves ;  yet  the  underwriters  arc  not  understood 
to  promise  indemnity  for  the  ordinary  injury  and  gradual  wear- 
ing out  of  the  sails  and  rigging,  by  the  constant  action  of  the 
elements.    Injuries  and  waste  of  this  sort  must  be  repaired  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner,  who  is  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  and  di- 
minution in  value,  occasioned  bv  use  and  natural  decay. 
Delay  at  a        The  expense  and  loss  attending  a  mere  detention  and  delay, 
course  of  the       account  of  perils  of  the  seas,  at  a  port  in  the  course  of  the 
voya€e,^onao  Voyage,  must  DC  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  ship,  though  the 
count  of  perils  delay  continues  for  a  long  time.    On  a  voyage  from  a  port  in  the 
of  the  seal.     Baltic  to  London  the  ship  was  unexpectedly  detained  by  the  ice, 
and  instead  of  proceeding  on  the  voyage  immediately,  could 
(1)  Evertht.   not  sail  until  the  following  season.    This  was  considered  to  be 
SmiUi,  2  M.    one  of  those  ordinary  inconveniences  and  interruptions  of  the 
S'^^s.       voyage,  the  expense  of  which  must  be  borne  by  the  owner.(l) 
The  expense      But  if  tbc  vessel  go  out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage  for  the 
the  coS-w'of  ^  purpose  of  refitting  and  repairingdamage  sustained  from  the  perils 
the  To^^  to  insured  against,  it  is  universally  held  that  this  is  to  be  done  at 
refit  is  borne   the  charge  of  the  insurers.    But  though  the  delay  and  depar- 
by  the  insu-    turc  from  the  course  are  considered  to  be  extraordinary  occur- 
rences,  for  which  the  insurer  is  bound  to  make  indemnity,  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  what  is  ordinary  in  the  expense  and 
damage  occasioned  by  the  delay,  and  so  to  be  borne  by  the 
owner  of  the  vessel ;  and  what  is  extraordinary,  and  for  which 
the  insurer  is  answerable.    The  owner  loses  the  earnings  of  the 
vessel  during  the  time  of  her  detention,  but  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  he  has  no  claim  against  the  insurer  on  this  account* 
The  rule  as  to     In  regard  to  the  expense,  on  account  of  the  wages  and  provi- 
expense  of     sions  of  the  crew,  during  the  period  of  voluntary  departure  from 
wages  and      ^jj^  course,  and  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  the  rule  prac- 
•ttch^we."*   tised  upon  in  the  United  States,  and  sanctioned  by  all  the  Ame- 
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rican  courts,  is  different  from  that  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  In  u  different  in 
one  caseXl)  in  which  the  ship  put  bto  Nice  in  distress,  where  EsglmBd  a&d 
the  captain  discharged  the  crew  and  then  hired  them  to  assist 
in  repairing  the  ship,  the  court  in  England  considered  their  .  .  ^ 
^  wages,  while  so  employed,  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  loss  with-  ;  jy^^^ 
in  the  policy,  upon  the  ground  that  ^  they  did  not  work  as  sail*  f  T-l^iSJ.* 
ors,  but  as  common  workmen/   But  the  expense  of  wages  and  (S)  Btevent, 
provisions  of  the  crew,  as  such,  during  a  delay  to  repair,  is  very  ^*  ^;  pjj^* 
distinctly  and  explicitly  considered  in  practice,(2)  and  held  by  ymA" 
the  courts  in  England,  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  owner,  and  not  man,  3  M.  it 
a  part  of  the  loss  within  the  policy,  either  upon  the  ship  or  8«  482. 
freight. 

It  seems  that  formerly  some  insurers  in  England  wer^f  ft^fiPJ??*^*"' 
different  opinion,(3)  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  thesef'^^j^Y^pr' 
charges  appear  to  be  more  generally  considered  a  part  of  the  157.  l  Mif*. 
loss  within  the  policy,  in  case  of  a  vessel's  putting  into  a  port  to  67.  a.  67. 
refit;  though  some  writers  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  rule. 
Adrian  Verwer  says,  '  Why  should  the  victualing  and  men's 
wages  be  deemed  a  general  average  any  more  than  the  inte- 
rest of  the  money,  and  the  damage  caused  to  the  cargo  by  (a\  \  Mag.  68. 
the  delay  f  (4)   The  French  Code  makes  the  insurers  liable  (5)  Cod.  de 
for  this  charge  only  in  case  of  the  vessel's  being  chartered  by        ^*  ^ 
the  month.(5) 

In  the  United  States  the  rule  is  general  and  uniform,  that  the  In  the  United 
underwriters  are  in  this  case  liable  for  the  expense  of  wages  States  the 
and  provisions.(6)   One  reason  of  the  rule  seems  to  be  the  ex-  ^^^{^f^ 
traordinary  circumstances  under  which  this  expense  is  incurred,  jn  such  case 
which  may  be  supposed  to  change  the  nature  and  character  of  held  to  be  a 
these  expenses,  and  to  render  the  insurers  liable  for  them  upon 
the  same  principles  on  which  they  are  liable  for  any  loss.  If 
the  loss  is  paid  upqn  this  ground  it  shows  fhat  the  construction  ^^p^Ms'-'  a 
put  upon  these  expenses,  as  being  ordinary  and  like  the  wear  johnt,  307 ; 
and  tear  and  decay  of  the  vessel,  or  otherwise,  is  different  in  2Caines,263; 
England  and  the  United  States'.    But  supposing  these  expenses  *Caines,j74. 
not  to  be  considered  in  the  United  States  of  the  kind  for  which 
insurers  are  liable,  according  to  the  general  principles  by  which 
their  liability  is  usually  determined,  still  there  is  a  reason  for 
making  an  exception  in  this  case.    A  vessel  quits  her  course  to 
refit,  that  she  may  prosecute  the  voyage  with  greater  safety,  and 
it  is  evidently  for  the  general  interest  of  the  insurers  as  well  as 
the  assured,  to  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  every  discourage- 
ment to  the  use  of  precautions  and  all  practicable  means  for  the 
safe  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  and  insurers  may  upon  this 
ground  assume  a  liability  for  these  expenses. 

The  liability  of  the  insurers  for  wages  and  provisions  in  case  of 
detention  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  the  same  charges  in  case 
of  delay  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  as  far  as  this  nabilitv  de- 
'  pends  upon  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  the 
expense  is  incurred,  since  a  detention  by  capture,  or  an  embargo, 
is  as  extraordinary,  and  as  much  out  of  the  usual  course  of 
things,  as  a  delay  to  refit.   These  two  cases  are  considered 
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(1)  Cod.  ae  similar  in  the  Marine  Law  of  France.(l)  The  liability  of  the 
Com.  ut  rapr.  insurers  for  this  expense  will  be  considered  subsequently* 
Whatdamago  In  regard  to  damage  to  the  ship,  Magens  says,(2)  ^  Were  in- 
co^t^s  a  ^^^^^  obliged  to  pay  for  every  cable  and  rope  that  breaks,  or 
loMwittiin^  for  every  sail  that  splits,  or  blows  to  pieces,  there  would  be  no 
policy.  other  way  of  insuring  ships,  but  free  of  all  particular  average.' 
(S)c. l.p.ss.  Where  a  vessel  is  wrecked;  or  damaged  by  stranding;  or 
■•61.  rolls  away  her  masts  in  a  rou^h  sea;  or  has  them  carried  away 

in  a  gale ;  there  is  no  question  of  the  liability  of  the  under- 
writers. So  if  to  escape  from  some  imminent  peril  that  is  in- 
sured against,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  the  mast,  or  cut  a 
cable,  or  throw  overboard  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the  circumstances 
^  anc^e  sacrifice  being  extraordinary,  constitute  a  valid  claim 
i-jTor  indemnity.  But  if  a  cable  is  worn  off  while  the  vessel  lies 
at  the  usual  anchoring  place,  and  without  any  extraordinary 
action  of  the  perils  insured  against,  or  if  a  sail  is  split  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  navigation,  it  is  the  owner's  losis. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  examples  by  way  of  illustrating  the  dis- 
tinction of  what  is  ordinary  from  wnat  is  extraordinary,  in  losses 
and  damage  of  this  description,  without  getting  upon  disputed 
^ound.  But  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  illustrating  this  dis- 
tinction is  by  instancing  actual  adjustments  of  losses ;  since  the 
common  usage  and  understanding  among  practical  men,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  authority  upon  this  subject.  It  ought  how- 
ever to  be  considered  that  insurers,  from  a  disposition  to  con- 
strue the  policy  liberally  in  favour  of  the  assured,  frequently 
pay  losses  for  which  they  do  not  suppose  themselves  to  be  liable 
m  law.  Actual  adjustments  of  losses  should  therefore  be  in- 
stanced with  some  allowance  in  favour,  of  the  underwriters ;  a 
liberal  proceeding  on  their  part  ought  not  to  be  converted  into  a 
strict  rule  against  them. 
Damageofthe  ]n  some  instances,  as  where  the  timbers  of  the  ship  are  broken, 
body  of  the  ^j^^  damage  done  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  the  operation  of  the  peril.  It  can  in  general  be  pretty 
satisfactorily  determined  whether  an  injury  to  the  body  of  the 
ship  is  a  proper  subject  of  indemnity ;  the  question  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  regard  to  such  damage  being,  whether  the 
extent  of  the  injury  does  not  rather  prove  the  ship  to  have  been 
unscaworthy,  than  that  the  peril  was  extraordinary.  But  if  it 
be  assumed  that  the  ship  was  seaworthy,  it  is  in  general  not  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whetner  an  injury  of  this  kind  is  a.  loss  within 
the  policy. 

Dama^ofthe  sometimes  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  the  damage  of  the 

shea  ing.  sheathing  is  to  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  insurers.  The 
sheathing  will  necessarily  be  destroyed  and  worn  off  by  use, 
and  damage  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  considered  ordinarpr,  and 
fall  upon  the  owner,  except  in  cases  of  the  vessel's  striking,  or 
where  some  other  injury,  sustained  by  the  vessel  at  the  same 
time,  shows  that  she  was  exposed  to  great  violence.  Injuries  of 
this  sort,  which  are  to  be  considered  only  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  ship,  are  distinguished  from  those  which  constitute  a  loss 
within  the  policy,  oy  taking  into  consideration  the  age  and 
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strength  of  the  sheathing,  and  all  other  circumstances,  which 
show  to  how  great  a  degree  of  violence  the  vessel  has  been  ex- 
posed. 

The  damage  to  the  upper-works  of  the  vessel  is  frequently  Damage  to 
the  subject  of  particular  average,  and  would  be  more  frequently  uppw- 
so,  did  not  the  amount  of  this  species  of  damage  often  come  JJ^^ 
within  one  of  the  exceptions  of  the  policy.   If  any  part  of  the 
upper-works  is  carried  away,  or  broken  in  such  a  manner  as 
make  a  specific  injury,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  repairs,  it 
is  always  considered  a  loss  within  the  policv,  unless  it  falls 
within  the  exception  of  losses  under  three  or  nve  per  cent. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  masts  and  spars.    If  a  mast  is  Dunage  of 
sprung,  or  if  spars  are  carried  away  or  broken,  the  fact  of  their 
being  so,  is  usually  considered  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  decree  of 
violence  against  which  the  insurers  undertake  to  make  mdem- 


The  boat  is  considered,  to  the  purposes  of  insurance,  te  be  a  Iami  and  da- 
part  of  the  ship.(l)   If  a  boat  be  washed  overboard,  it  is  con-  magcofboati. 
sidered  to  be  a  species  of  loss  that  is  insured  against,  unless  the  (i)  Steyens, 
accident  happen  through  the  fault  of  the  captain  and  crew.  P. I.e. 3. a. 4. 
If  a  boat,  lashed  upon  deck,  is  washed  overboard,  all  insurers 
agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  loss  insured  against.  Mr. 
Stevens  says  it  is  the  same  if  the  boat  is  ^properly  lashed  to  the  (s)  p.  i.  c.  3. 
(}uarters.X3)   But  whether  a  boat  may  be  properly  lashed  in  this  *•  6- 
situation,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  boats  that 
it  is  necessary  to  carry,  and  upon  the  size  and  emplojrment  of 
the  vessel.   The  employment  of  whaling  ships  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  boats  on  the  outside  of  the  ship,  and  no  ob- 
jection is  made  to  paying  for  a  boat,  which  is  lost  on  a  voyage 
of  this  description,  on  account  of  its  being  carried  in  this  situa- 
tion.   Men  of  war  and  laree  merchant  ships  carry  boats  at  the 
stern  and  on  the  quarters,  but  the  former  situation  is  said  to  be 
much  the  less  exposed  of  the  two.    In  regard  to  merchant  ves- 
sels generally,  however,  if  a  boat  fastened  to  the  stern-davits, 
is  damaged  or  lost,  by  whatever  degree  of  violence  of  the 
waves,  it  is  the  more  general  opinion  of  writers  and  practical  (^)  Steyeni, 
insurers,  that  the  loss  cannot  be  claimed  under  the  policy ,(3)  ^ 
this  being  said  not  to  be  a  proper  and  safe  situation  of  the  boat. 
Some  insurers  adhere  to  this  rule  strictly  in  practice.  Others 
pay  for  a  boat,  thus  fastened,  from  a  disposition  to  put  a  liberal 
construction  upon  their  contract,  in  favour  of  tne  assured; 
though  they  think  the  risk  on  a  boat  so  carried  is  greater  than 
if  it  were  lashed  on  deck,  and  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  master  to 
carry  it  in  this  manner. 

But  others  make  no  objection  to  the  payment  of  the  loss  in 
such  a  case,  because  they  say  that  it  is  convenient  in  general  to 
carry  a  boat  at  the  stern,  which  may  be  readily  let  down  to  save 
a  man  who  may  be  washed  overboard,  or  to  take  up  any  thin^ 
that  may  be  dropped  overboard.   The  loss  of  a  boat  so  cam- 
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(4)  t  Emer.  situation  often  facilitated  the  escape  of  the  crew  in  case  of  the 
6t4.  c.  12.  t.  capture  of  the  vessel  by  corsairs«(4) 

It  is  the  most  difficult  to  distinguish  what  is  wear  and  tear,  and 
Lota  on  sails,  decay,  from  the  damage  which  constitutes  a  loss,  in  the  case  of 
Weiand ao-  ''^ggi^gi  cables  and  anchors.    If  the  sails  are  necessarily 

ehora,  is  not    cut  away  in  order  to  save  the  masts  or  yards,  and  for  the  gene- 
H*f**^'        safety,  or  a  cable  is  cut  or  slipped  for  the  purpose  of  escap- 
wear  and*^™  ing  from  an  impending  peril,  which  is  insured  against,  or  a  hau- 
ttar.  ser  is  used  to  secure  a  lemporarv  rudder,  or  to  supply  the  place 

of  a  parted  shroud,  or  sails  and  ropes  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  a  leak,  though  the  thing  sacrificed  is  old  ana  would 
soon  have  been  worn  out  and  destroyed  by  use,  yet  the  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  it,  gives  a  valid  claim  against  the  insurers,  for 
compensation  according  to  its  value. 

But  where  the  damage  or  loss  is  not  voluntary,  it  is  diflScuIt, 
in  many  instances,  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  or  the  underwriter.  The  parting  of  a  rope 
or  cable,  or  the  splitting  of  a  sail,  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  a 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  operation  of  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
for  this  will  happen  from  use  and  decay  in  the  most  favourable 
weather,  and  under  the  most  fortunate  circumstances.  Damage  ' 
and  loss  of  this  sort  therefore  commonly  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  to  bear,  and  does  not  constitute  the  ground  of 
any  claim  against  the  insurer,  unless  it  takes  place  out  of  the 
common  course  of  things,  or  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
unusual  and  violent  operation  of  a  peril  insured  against* 
Loss  of  cables  If  a  vessel  at  her  port  of  destination  or  any  port  in  the  due 
and  anchors,  course  of  the  voyage,  and  without  any  gale  or  an  unusually 
rough  sea,  being  at  anchor,  on  a  foul  or  rocky  bottom,  has 
her  cable  chafed  off ;  some  say  it  is  the  owner's  loss  as  a  part 
of  the  wear  and  tear ;  others  consider  it  a  loss  within  the  policy, 
as  being  an  extraordinary  specific  damage,  which  could  not 
have  been  avoided. 

A  vessel,  that  was  insured  a^inst  capture  and  perils  of  the 
sea,  being  captured  on  suspicion  of  having  enemies  eoods  on 
board,  and  carried  into  Plymouth,  was  anchored  by  the  prize 
master  in  the  outer  harbour  on  a  foul  bottom,  but  where  ves- 
sels frequently  anchor.  The  cable  was  chafed  off  and  the  anchor 
thereby  lost,  though  the  weather  had  not  been  boisterous,  or  the 
sea  remarkably  rough.  The  vessel  was  released,  and  pursued 
her  voyage.  This  loss  was  paid  without  objection  by  tne  insu- 
(1)  « Val.  81.  ''^^5  though  it  possibly  might  not  have  been,  if  the  vessel  had 
li.t.  a.  29.  gone  to  Plymouth  in  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage,(l)  but 
the  being  taken  out  of  the  course  by  one  of  the  perils  insured 
against,  and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case,  were 
considered  as  rendering  this  damage,  without  any  doubt,  a  loss 
within  the  policv. 

Where  the  cable  of  a  vessel  was  cut  oflf,  during  a  violent  gale, 
by  being  brought  across  the  iron  cable  of  another  ship,  the  loss 
was  paid  without  any  question  by  the  underwriters.  It  was  a 
positive  specific  loss  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  peril. 
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In  distinguishing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ship  from  the  da-  Case  of  a 
mage  which  constitutes  a  loss,  the  cases  of  a  vessel's  losing  an  •^P'" 
anchor  by  being  compelled  by  the  perils  insured  against  to  cotne  ^"hor  uf  ^ 
to  anchor  in  an  unusual  place,  or  to  carry  a  press  of  sail  to  unoiuai  place, 
escape  an  enemy,  or  to  keep  off  from  a  lee-shore,  have  been  very  or  to  carry  a 
much  discussed,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the  subjects  of  ela-  PJ^"  off  "from* 
borate  treatises  in  Germany.    Ma^ens  mentions  the  case  of  a  a  lee-shorcT^ 
ship  that  was  compelled  to  anchor  m  a  rock^  place  by  Heligo- 
land, where  several  of  her  cables  parted.   1  his  was  considered 
at  Hamburg  to  be  a  loss  on  the  ship.    He  says,  if  such  a  loss 
does  not  come  within  the  policy  ^  it  ought  to  be  compensated 
as  a  good  piece  of  service,^!)  which  implies  a  doubt  whether  (i)  v.  i.  p. 
this  was  a  loss  within  the  policy.  ^3.  s.  51. 

The  same  writer  says,  ^  We  remember  at  London,  where  ships, 
endeavouring  to  keep  clear  of  a  lee- shore,  had  new  sails  blown 
awaj  and  'cables  parted  by  anchoring  in  an  open  sea,  to  avoid 
driving  ashore,  the  losses  were  made  good  by  the  insurers,  whose 
interest  it  always  is  to  make  it  the  master's  interest  to  spare 
nothinfi:,  in  such  extraordinary  cases,  to  save  the  ship  from  (^)  ^*  ^*  P* 
stranding.'(2) 

In  the  United  States  these  two  descriptions  of  loss  are  most 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  considered  as  coming  within  the 
stipulation  of  indemnity.    It  does  not  appear  that  these  losses 
are,  at  present,  distinctly  considered  in  England,  as  coming  ^^^j  ^^^g*'"'^ 
within  the  poUcy.(3)    ^  ,      ^      .         ^  ^  gV.R.ins/ 

No  specific  rule  can  be  laid  down  m  regard  to  ropes  parted, 
and  sails  split  or  blown  away.  If  it  appear  from  tne  circum- 
stances that  the  damage  was  caused  by  any  extraordinary  vio- 
lence, the  effects  of  ^vnich  could  not  have  been  guarded  against 
by  taking  in  sail  seasonably,  and  that  the  damage  was  not  oc- 
casioned in  any  degree  by  the  fault  of  Jhe  captain  and  crew,  it 
is  a  loss  within  the  policy. 

It  will  be  subsequendy  considered  in  what  cases  any  of  the 
jveceding  losses  are  general  or  particular  average.  To  which- 
ever of  these  descriptions  a  loss  belong  the  principles  by  which 
it  is  determined  to  be  within  the  policy,  are  the  same ;  it  must 
in  either  case  happen  under  ,  extraordinary  circumstances,  or 
result  from  the  extraordinary  operation  of  the  perils  insured 
against. 

Section.  8.    Piracy,  Robbery,  Theft. 

The  peril  from  pirates  is  one  of  those  expressly  enumerated  Piracy  ii ape- 
in  the  ^neral  form  of  the  policv.    It  seems,  however,  from  old 
authorities,  that  this  risk  would  be  covered  under  ptrils  of  the 
Has,  though  it  were  not  expressly  insured  against  in  the  policy 
under  the  description  of  piracy.   It  has  been  determinea  that 
in  the  case  of  charterparties,  b^  which  it  is  stipulated  to  con-  (4)  i  Roll 
vcy  and  deliver  goods,  the  penis  of  the  seas  excepted,  that  it  P^'S'^' 
is  a  loss  b^  the  perik  of  the  seas  under  this  exceplibOi  where  Iq  I  p^^,^ 
the  vessel  is  rob^d  or  taken  by  pirates.(4)  103.  ' 
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Lost  by  a  Under  this  clause  Lord  Kenyon  thought  the  assured  would 
moh.  have  been  entitled  to  indemnity  for  a  loss  on  a  cargo  of  coni| 

occasioned  by  a  mob  that  came  on  board  of  a  vessel  lyine  at 
Eliy  harbour,  in  Ireland,  and  took  the  government  of  her  mm 
the  captain  and  crew,  and  ran  her  upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  where- 
(1)  Nesbitt  V.  by  the  cargo  was  damaged  ;  had  the  insurers  not  been  exempt* 
Luihington,  ed  from  the  loss  under  the  memorandum  against  partial  losses 
fsT'BroTO  r*  ^^^^  article.  He  said, '  If  a  partial  loss  could  have  been  re- 
Smitt^^iDow,  covered  upon  this  policy,  the  assured  might  have  recovered  for  a 
349.         '  loss  by  pirates.Xl) 

Lots  hj  mu-  Under  the  risk  of  pirates  and  rovers,  or  under  perils  of  the 
tinj*  seas,  the  insurers  are  liable  for  losses  by  a  mutiny  of  the 

crew.(2^ 

Loss  hj  rob-  Besides  the  risks  from  pirates,  the  policy  usually  provides  for 
^'7*  indemnity  against  those  of  rovers  ana  thieves^  but  in  some  poli- 

cies the  description  of  this  peril  is  different,  and  the  insurers 
agree  to  indemnify  against  loss  by  assailing  thieves.  By  insu- 
rance against  these  risks,  and  th^t  of  piracy,  the  assured  is  pro- 
tected against  all  robbery  and  plunder,  committed  with  violence 
and  superior  force,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  while  the  goods 
are  at  risk  within  the  conditions  of  the  policy. 
Loaiesby  There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  plunder  committed 
^Mii-  with  superior  force,  and  simple  larceny  without  violence.  In 

most  cases  the  insurers  are  not  answerable  for  losses  of  this  lat- 
ter description,  because  such  losses  might  be  prevented  by  pro- 
per vigilance.    It  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the 
policy  to  this  distinction,  that  some  underwriters  have  intro- 
duced the  words  assailing  thieves^  instead  of  thieves  and  rovers. 
But  these  latter  words  do  not,  in  general,  cover  losses  by  theft, 
(3)  Harford  r.  except  those  which  are  accompanied  by  violence,  or  where  the 
Fvk^^.'      ^^^^^     committed  under  circumstances  in  which  it  could  not 
See  ^Lto  1      be  prevented.(3) 

Emer.  634,  Weskett(4)  thinks  that  the  insurers  are  not  answerable  for 
Roc.  n.S'*  '  thefts  committed  during  the  night  by  knd  robbers,  who  come 
1  Mag.  76. 8.  on  board  while  the  vessel  is  in  port.'  He  is  speaking  of  a  case 
63.  of  theft  without  violence. 

Pothier(5)  says  the  insurers  are  liable  for  loss  by  plunder  on 
(6)  c.  l2.\.  shore,  after  the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel.  The  reason  given  by 
J9,  *  Emerigon(6)  is,  that  it  would  be  a  case  of  total  loss,  by  which 

the  property  passes,  to  the  underwriters,  and  thus  the  loss  by 
plunder  would  be  directly  their  own ;  res  perit  domino.  But 
this  would  not  necessarily  be  the  case,  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  contract  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
since  the  assured  is  not  obliged  to  abandon  and  claim  for  a  total 
loss ;  but  has  his  election  to  claim  either  for  a  total  or  partial 
loss.  A  sufficient  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  by  the  operation  of 
one  of  the  perils  insured  a^nst,  the  property  is  put  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  not  in  tne  power  of  the  captain  and  crew  to 
defend  it.  The  case  is  not  distinguished  in  principle  from  one 
of  piracyjy  robbery. 

That  tOtVinderwriters  are  liable  for  theft  and  plunder  conse- 
quent upon  shipwreck,  has  been  decided  in  the  case  of  a  policy 
on  goods  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  France,  in  which  some  of 
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the  goods  were  saved,  after  shipwreck,  and  got  on  shore  at  the  j-^i 
Isle  of  France,  where  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  r.  Htntiffg, 
who  destroyed  a  part  and  plundered  the  remainder.(l)  Holt,  149/ 


Section  9.    Capture  and  Detention. 

In  policies  of  the  common  form  the  property  or  interest  is  in- 
sured against  ^  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments, 
of  all  kings,  princes  and  people,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or 
quality  soever/  This  part  of  the  policy  protects  the  assured 
a^nst  loss  by  capture  and  detention,  by  capture  is  meant  the  What  coniti- 
takine  possession  of  property  with  the  purpose  of  appropriating  tutei  a  cap- 
it  to  tne  captor^s  own  use,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  a  ^ 
mere  detention,  with  the  design  of  ultimately  liberating  the  pro- 
DCrty,  as  in  the  case  of  an  embar^o.(2)   A  seizure  is  equiva-  (*)  ^  Emer. 
lent  to  a  capture,  as  it  is  made  with  the  intention  of  depriving  |of  Po'th.^h'* 
the  owner  of  his  property  in  the  subject.(3)  t.  No.  66. 

The  policy  extends  to  captures,  arrests,  and  detentions  bjr  note  hj 
public  enemies ;  by  belligerents,  where  the  property  insured  is 
neutral  ;(4)  or  by  the  government  of  which  the  assured  is  a  237.  ^ 
siibject«(5)   The  insurers  were  liable  for  the  loss  of  a  vessel  (4)  Rhine- 
taken  by  government  for  a  fire-ship,(6)  or  the  capture  of  neutral  j*"^**"** 
property  by  those  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  govern-  4  cranch°«9. 
ment  of  which  the  insurers  are  subjects,  in  case  the  risk  of  the  (5)  Nantes  v. 
capture  can  be  legally  insured  against.(7)  Thompson,  s 


agents  of  some  lawful  and  acknowledged  government.  Salk.  444 ;  t 
Accordingly  Mr.  Justice  Buller  said,  the  word  people  in  this  l^Raj^ond, 
clause  ^  means  the  supreme  power  5  the  power  of  the  country,  (7)  Anthony 
whatever  it  may  be.'(8)    Thus  the  court  considered  the  loss  of  v.  Moline,  5 
a  cargo  of  corn  by  a  mob  at  Elly  Harbour,  as  coming  under  the  Taunt  711 ; 
clause  relating  to  piracy.    But  the  words  of  the  clause  respect-  ^^"^J^JJ^J^  5 
ing  capture  and  detention  seem  to  be  broad  enough  to  compre-  Taunt.'7i6\ 
hend  perils  of  this  description  arising  from  pirates,  or  any  per-  Bazett  0. 
sons  who  may  capture  or  seize  the  property  without  any  com-  ^ 
mission  or  authority  for  this  purpose  from  any  supreme  power,  (8)"Nesbitt*». 
which  is  established  and  recognised  as  such.  Lushin^on,  4 

If  war  is  declared  after  the  policy  is  made,  and  the  risk  of  T.  R.  783. 
capture  thereby  increased,  the  assured  is  still  protected  against 
this  peril,  since  the  risk  of  a  declaration  of  war  is  one  of  those 
assumed  by  the  insurers ;  who  on  the  other  hand  are  entitled 
to  retain  the  whole  premium  for  a  war  risk  though  peace  is  made, 
and  the  perils  thereby  diminished  before  the  risk  expires. 

In  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  capture  or  seizure  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt ;  the  uncertainty,  if  any,  being  in  relation  to  the 
fects  proved,  and  not  to  those  necessary  to  make  a  capture. 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  arrests,  restraints  and  deten-  What  consti- 
tions,  for  in  many  cases  where  there  was  no  dispute  respecting  ^^JJ^^^^^*** 
the  facts,  there  was  still  a  doubt  whether  those  facts  constituted  ]^aning  of 
a  detention,  arrest  or  restraint,  within  the  policy*   If  the  vessel  the  polkj. 
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(1)1  Mag.  67, 


WJiethcr  the 
blockade  of 
the  port  of 
destination, 
or  a  prohibi- 
tion of  entry  it 
an  arrest,  re- 
straint, or  de* 
tention,  with- 
in the  policy. 


(2)  Schmidt 
9.  Unit.  IpM* 
Co.  1  Johns. 
S60,263; 
Richardson  v. 
Maine  Ins. 
Co.  6  Mass. 
Rep.  117. 

(3)  Putnam  v. 
Wood,  3 
Mass.  Rep. 
486 ;  Scott  v. 
Libby,  2 
Johns.  336. 

(4)  The  Sara- 
toga, 2  Gal. 
164. 

Of  the  maxim 
that  the  insu- 
rers are  not 
liable  for 
losses  occa- 
sioned by  the 
fear  of  a  peril. 


is  detained  by  an  embargo,  whether  imposed  by  the  government 
of  which  the  parties  are  subjects,  or  by  a  foreign  government,  it 
is  an  arrest  and  restraint  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  ;(a) 
and  so  if  the  vessel  be  stopped  for  search,  and  sent  m  for  ex- 
amination.(l)  In  such  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  vessel 
is  arrested  and  detained,  though  the  question  may  still  arise 
whether  any  loss  is  occasioned,  or  whether  it  be  a  loss  for  which 
the  insurers  are  answerable. 

But  where  intelligence  is  received  on  the  voyage  that  the 
port  of  destination  is  blockaded,  or  the  captain  is  warned 
that  the  voyage  is  interdicted,  and  he  will  beexpc^ed  to  capture 
bv  proceeain^  on  his  course,  the  question  has  arisen  and*  been 
elaborately  discussed  in  many  cases,  whether  this  is  an  arrest 
or  detention.  Must  the  captain  proceed  for  his  port  of  destina* 
tion,  notwithstanding  such  warning,  and  take  the  hazard  of  cap* 
ture  ?  or  must  he  turn  off  to  some  neighbouring  port,  or  return 
to  his  port  of  departure,  and  wait  until  the  blockade,  or  other 
obstacle  to  the  voyage  is  removed  ?  Or  is  the  voyage  broken 
up  so  as  to  make  the  insurers  answerable  for  a  total  loss  ?  That 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  captain  in  such  case  not  to  proceed  and  ex- 
pose his  vessel  and  cargo  to  certain  or  vefy  probable  capture,  is 
obvious,  since  it  appears  from  the  general  principle,  already  laid 
down,  that  the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  any  losses  occasioned 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  or  against  which 
the  precautions  suggested  by  a  just  and  ordinary  prudence,  are 
not  taken.  Accordingly  it  has  been  held  that  iif  the  captain 
disregard  the  danger  of  which  he  has  sufficient  notice,  and  pro- 
ceeds  on  the  voyage  in  such  case,  whatever  loss  happens,  it  will 
be  through  his  fault,  and  the  assured  cannot  recover  for  it,  un- . 
less  the  captain's  misconduct  amounts  to  barratry .(2) 

The  effect  therefore  is  to  prevent  the  vessel,  at  least,  from 
pursuing  her  course.  This  is  an  inevitable  accident  which  dis- 
charges the  owners  from  their  obligation,  under  the  charter- 
party  or  bill  of  lading,  to  transport  the  cargo  to  the  port  of  des- 
tination,(3)  and  dissolves  the  contract  with  the  mariners  for 
wages.(4) 

The  interruption  of  the  voyage  by  blockade,  interdiction  at 
the  port  of  destination,  or  the  imminent  peril  of  capture,  has 
been  said,  in  some  cases,  not  to  be  a  loss  within  the  policy,  be- 
cause the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  a  loss  incurred  through  fear 
of  a  peri/,  or  quia  timet.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  pre- 
cise import  of  this  maxim  respecting /ear  of  a  peril*  The  com- 
mon form  of  the  policy  provides  that,  ^  in  case  of  any  loss  or 
misfortune  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  assured  to  sue,  labour,  and 
travel,  in  and  about  the  defence,  safeguard  and  recovery  of  the 
property,  to  the  charges  whereof  the  insurers  will  contribute.' 

(a)  Beawes,  268,  tit  Embargo,  kc. ;  Grot,  de  jure  bel.  1. 2.  c.  2.  s.  10 ; 
I  Black.  Com.  270 ;  Blackenhagen  v.  Lond.  Ass.  Co.  1  Camp.  454 ; 
Rotch  V.  Edie,  6  T.  R.  413;  Oliverav.  Un.  Ins.  Co.  3  Wheat  183; 
Odlin  r.  Ins.  Co.  of  Penn.  Condy's  Marsh.  608.  n. ;  Wharton^s  Dig. 
p.  335.  No.  170. 
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If  this  clause  applies  only  to  cases  where  a  direct  and  visible 
damage  has  actually  happened  to  the  property,  such  as  ship- 
wreck or  capture,  still  it  must  have  reterence  to  something  fu- 
ture— the  assured  sues  and  labours  to  prevent  the  property  irom 
being  plundered  in  one  case  or  condemned  in  the  other — -he  has 
reference  to  something  which  he  ftan  may  take  place. 

The  insurers  are  liable  for  what  is  paid  to  captors  by  way  of 
compromise ;  here  the  peril  has  actually  overtaken  the  proper- 
ly;  it  has  been  captured ;  but  in  ofierine  a  compromise,  the  as- 
sured is  determined  by  the  prospect  of  the  condemnation  of  Uie 
property,  or  of  the  expense  of  ootaining  its  release.   What  has 
actually  happened,  namely  the  capture,  seems  to  be  of  no  im- 
portance except  as  it  makes  detention,  or  the  condemnation  of 
the  property,  or  expense  of  obtaining  its  release,  probable ;  and 
a  compromise  to  prevent  an  impending  capture,  which  would 
otherwise  be  inevitable,  seems  to  stand  very  much  upon  the 
same  ground  with  a  compromise  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
a  capture  already  made.   Whether  the  fear  is,  that  the  peril 
will  b^n,  or  havmg  besun,  will  confmue  to  operate  on  the  pro- 
perty ;  the  interest  of  the  parties  seem  equally  to  require  the 
assured  to  act  upon  such  /ear,  where  it  is  well  grounded.  In- 
surers were  held  liable  for  the  loss  of  specie  thrown  overboard  g^^igy 
at  the  time  the  ship  was  captured,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  Wiidman,  3* 
hands  of  the  enemjr.(l)    Yet  it  was  thrown  over  for  ftar  it  B.  &  A.  398. 
would  come  into  his  hands ;  and  though  this  was  done  at  the  ^^J^?^"  ^ 
time  of  the  capture,  this  only  proves  that  the  peril  was  so  im-  |  Cw^rS 
pending,  as  to  justifv  the  assured  in  acting  with  reference  to  it.  Poth.  h.  t.  n. 
The  insurers  are  held  liable  for  the  loss  of  a  vessel  voluntarily  ^3-  a?d 
burnt  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy .(2)  vann"h'°t?** 
This  was  neld  by  Lord  Ellenborou^h  to  be  a  loss  by  firt^  but  a.  26.' 
this  only  relates  to  the  manner  of  declaring  in  the  action,  for 
the  insurers  certainly  could  not  be  liable  unless  enemies  and 
capture  were  among  the  risks  insured  against. 

Jettisons  and  many  other  losses  that  are  subjects  of  general 
contribution,  arc  often  incurred  on  account  of  an  impending 
peril  that  has  not  at  the  time  begun  sensibly  to  take  effect  upon 
the  property,  os  well  as  on  account  of  what  is  apprehended 
from  the  continuance  of  a  peril  that  has  already  begun  to  ope- 
rate ;  yet  if  the^peril  be  insured  against,  the  insurers  are  liable 
for  these  losses. 

There  appears  to  be  reason,  therefore,  to  infer,  that  the  insu- 
rers are  liable  for  a  loss  that  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
clusively and  solely  occasioned  by  a  peril  insured  against, 
whether  the  loss  prevents,  or  is  concurrent  with,  or  follows,  the 
actual  happening  of  the  peril.  It  accordingly  seems  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  attach  any  precise  meaning  to  the  maxim,  that  insurers 
are  not  liable  for  loss  by  ftar  of  a  periL  If  the  assured  incur 
losses,  and  make  extraordinary  sacrifices,  when  the  peril  is  so 
remote  and  improbable  that  an  ordinary  and  reasonable  pru- 
dence does  not  require  or  justify  his  steps,  the  loss  might  be 
considered  as  occasioned  by  his  fears^  that  is,  through  his  fault, 
and  not  by  the  perils  insured  against.   And  so  if  the  assured 
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port  of  dciti- 
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bited. 


(I)  Hadkm- 
«on  9.  Robin- 
eon,  3  B.  &P. 
388. 

The  port  of 
destination 
in  pof  lenion 
of  the  enemy, 
(S)  Lubbock 
9.  Rowcroft, 


do  no  more  in  avoiding  a  peril  than  is  considered  his  customary 
and  ordinary  duty  in  navigating  the  ship,  the  insurers  are  not 
liable,  for  there  is  in  fact  no  Toss.  But  the  maxim  of  fear  of 
ptrilf  seems  not  to  have  either  of  these  constructions,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  manner  and  connection  in  which  it  is  introduced 
and  applied  in  «ome  of  the  subsequent  cases  on  the  subject  of 
arrests  and  restraints. 

The  question,  whether  interdiction  of  trade  at  the  port  of 
destination,  interception  of  the  voyage  by  blockade,  or  immi- 
nent  danger  of  capture  or  seizure,  amount  to  an  arrest,  restraint, 
and  detention,  for  which  the  insurers  are  liable,  has  occurred  in 
different  cases  in  England,  and  has  been  very  elaborately  con- 
sidered in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  maxim  quia  timet  has  been  introduced. 

An  insurance,  against  total  loss  only,  was  made  upon  a  cai^ 
of  pilchards,  from  Cornwall  to  Naples,  on  board  of  the  EInglish 
ship  Pascaro.  Intelligence  was  received  on  the  voyage  that 
English  vessels  were  excluded  from  all  ports  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  captain,  by  order  of  the  commander  of 
the  convoy,  in  company  with  which  he  sailed,  made  port  Mahon, 
in  Minorca,  where,  after  obtaining  a  survey  of  his  cargo,  under 
an  order  of  the  admiralty,  he  caused  it  to  be  sold ;  it  being  of  a 
perishable  nature.  The  underwriters  being  liable  only  for  a 
total  loss ;  if  the  necessity  of  selling  the  cargo,  and  breaking 
up  the  voyage,  was  owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  arti- 
cle, the  insurers  were  not  liable.  This  objection  is  blended  in 
the  opinion  given  by  the  court,  which  seems  however  to  turn  on 
the  consideration  that  the  peril  is  not  covered.  Alvanlay,  C.  J* 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  That  where  the  under- 
writers have  insured  against  capture  and  restraint  of  princes, 
and  the  captain,  learning  that  if  ne  enter  the  port  of  his  dcsti- 
nation  the  vessel  will  be  lost  by  con6scation,  avoids  that  port, 
whereby  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  defeated,  such  circumstances 
do  not  amount  to  a  peril  operating  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
thing  insured.'  To  give  the  assured  a  right  to  recover,  *  the 
loss  must  be  occasioned  by  a  peril  insured  against  acting  upon 
the  subject  insured  immediately,  and  not  circuitously,  as  in  the 

S resent  case.  Without  entering  into  the  question,  how  far  what 
as  happened  can  be  considered  a  total  destruction  of  the  thing 
insured,  I  think  that  the  detention  of  the  cargo  on  board  of  the 
ship  at  a  neutral  port,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  entering 
the  port  of  destination,  cannot  create  a  total  loss  within  the 
meaning  of  the  policy,  because  it  did  not  arise  from  a  peril  insured 
against*\\)  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  an  arrest,  restraint,  or  de- 
tention, within  the  meaning  of  the  policy. 

In  a  case  of  the  voyage  being  given  up  on  account  of  the  port 
of  destination  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  after 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  Lord  EUenborough  said,  ^  The  aban- 
donment  was  from  an  apprehension  of  an  enemy's  capture,  and 
not  from  any  loss  within  the  terms  of  the  policy .'(2) 

In  an  action  upon  a  policy  on  goods  ^  from  Bristol  to  Monte 
Video  and  any  otner  port  or  ports  in  the  river  Plata,  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  English,'  it  appeared  that  when  the  vessel  arrived  in 
the  river  Plata,  Monte  Viaeo,  and  every  other  port  in  that  river, 
except  Maldonado,  were  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  at  that  time  public  enemies ;  and  on  the  vessel's  coming  to 
Maldonado,  the  English  commander  there  ordered  her  away,  on 
account  of  the  urgency  of  public  affairs  which  did  not  admit  of 
any  delay  ;  whereupon  the  vessel  bore  away  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
beme  the  nearest  friendly  port  of  safety,  and  a  loss  occurred  be- 
fore her  arrival  there.  Lord  EUenborough  and  the  other  judges 
were  of  opinion  '  that  the  policy  could  not  be  extended  to  Cover 
the  voyage  to  Rio  Janeiro,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  to  induce  the  necessity  of  it and  were  so  Q)  Parian  r. 
decided  in  this  opinion  that  they  would  not  permit  the  question  esI^m.  8.  C. 
to  be  brought  up  for  argument.O)  SCamp.  59.  ' 

Another  case  involving  this  question  came  before  the  same  An  embargo 
court.    It  was  that  of  a  policy  on  goods  on  board  of  the  Wolga,  at  the  port  of 
a  British  vessel,  from  Hull  to  St.  Petersburg, '  to  return  two  per  dcttinaUon  ^ 
cent  of  the  premium  for  convoy  in  the  Baltic,  and  arrival.'  By  ^^^p  from  pfo> 
orders  from  the  public  ships,  the  vessel  waited  some  time  at  ceeding. 
Helsingberg  Roaas,  for  convoy.   After  proceeding  thence  with 
convoy,  the  commander  of  the  convoy  informed  the  captain  of 
the  Wolga,  that  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  British  ships  in  the 
Russian  ports,  and  ordered  him  not  to  proceed,  but  to  wait  for 
orders  from  the  commander  in  chief,  in  Copenhagen  Roads,  as 
to  his  future  destination.   The  captain  of  tne  Wolga  was  then 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Helsingberg  Roads,  and  afterwards  he 
thought  it  best,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  return  to  England. 
The  counsel  for  the  assured,  put  the  claim  for  a  loss  on  the  de- 
tention by  the  public  ships,  but  for  which,  it  was  said,  the  ves- 
sel might  have  arrived  in  Russia  before  the  embarjgo  was  laid. 
The  other  gjround  of  the  exclusion  from  the  port  of  destination 
was  not  insisted  upon,  for  the  reason  probably  that  the  point 
was  supposed  to  be  settled  by  the  above  cases.   Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said, '  This  is  no  more  than  a  detention  by  the  convoy 
for  a  certain  period,  till  by  the  laying  of  a  hostile  embargo 
in  the  destined  port,  the  further  prosecution  of  the  adventure  ponterv. 
became  impracticable,  and  the  voyage  was  lost,  which  accord-  Chriitie,  1 1 ' 
ing  to  Hadkinson  v.  Robinson,  is  not  a  loss  within  the  policy £»st,  205. 

In  case  of  insurance  upon  goods,  from  London  to  Ilevei,  the 
Tessel  sailed  on  the  voyage,  but  the  master,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  an  embargo  was  laid  on  British  vessels  in  Russia, 
put  back,  and  the  vessel  was  lost  while  on  the  course  in  return- 
ing to  England.  Lord  EUenborough  said, '  This  case  will  hardly 
bear  to  stated.  The  underwriters  were  bound  to  indemnify 
the  assured  for  any  loss  that  should  happen  on  the  voyage  to 
Revel.  If,  being  unable  to  get  to  Revel,  the  ship  had  lingered 
in  that  quarter,  or  had  necessarily  returned  with  the  intention 
of  ultimately  completing  the  original  voyage,  a  Question  of  some 
nicety  might  have  arisen.  But  by  sailing  back  to  England  in 
the  manner  she  did,  the  original  voyage  was  abandoned,  and  the 
underwriters  were  discharged.  Had  the  ship  been  coming 
home  as  the  best  means  of  getting  finally  to  Revel,  and  there 
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had  been  a  possibility  of  her  being  able  to  accomplbh  that  ob« 
ject,  when  the  loss  happened,  she  might  still  have  been  consi- 
dered in  the  course  of  the  voyage  insured.'(l) 

The  assured  being  nonsuited  in  the  preceding  action,  brought 
another  in  the  Common  Pleas,  where  Sir  J.  Mansfield  was  of 
the  same  opinion  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  but  the  jury,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  found  a  verdict  for  the  assured, 
which  the  court  set  aside.(2) 

The  same  question  came  before  the  court  in  Massachusetts  in 
1809;  upon  a  policy  for  a  voyage  from  Salem  to  Malaga,  on  the 
is  ^  ^  cargo  of  the  barque  Active,  which  was  boarded,  during  the 
STp^of^  voyage,  on  the  third  of  January,  1808,  by  a  British  privateer, 
destinatioii.  warned  not  to  proceed  to  Malaga,  nor  any  other  port  what- 

ever excepting  in  Great  Britain,  Gibraltar,  or  Malta ;  and  the 
master  of  the  barque  was  advised  to  return  to  Salem,  as  the  best 
thing  he  could  do.  The  warning  was  endorsed  on  the  register 
and  sea-letter  of  the  Active,  and  a  copy  of  the  British  orders 
in  council,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  warning  had  been  given, 
was  left  with  the  master,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  those  or- 
ders before  that  time.  The  master,  after  consulting  with  the 
crew,  discontinued  his  voyage,  and  proceeded  back  on  his 
course  for  Salem,  and  while  so  proceeding  was  captured  as  prize 
by  another  British  privateer,  and  ordered  for  Nevis,  but  before 
arriving  there  rescued  his  vessel  from  the  prize  crew,  and  again 
steered  for  Salem,  at  which  port  he  finally  arrived.  Cnief 
Justice  Parsons  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  said,  Mt  is 
made  a  question  whether  a  well  grounded  fear  that  a  total  loss 
will  arise  from  one  of  the  perils  insured  against,  if  the  voyage 
be  pursued,  is  itself  a  peril  within  the  policy ;  and  on  the  best 
consideration  we  can  give  this  question,  we  are  satisfied  that  this 
ffttr  of  a  loss  thus  stated,  is  not  a  peril  within  the  policy.  To 
admit  it  to  be  a  peril  insured  against  would  be  productive  of 
much  uncertainty  and  open  a  door  to  frauds  on  the  insurer.X^) 
In  case  of  an  insurance  upon  a  vessel  and  cargo  for  a  voyage 
from  Salem  to  St.  Andero  m  Spain,  the  vessel,  while  pursuing 
the  voyage,  was  boarded  by  a  British  armed  ship,  the  commano- 
ing  officer  of  which  endorsed  upon  her  register  a  notice  similar 
to  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  case.  The  vessel  proceeded 
to  Gibraltar.  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said,  ^  Had  the  master  after  the  warning  by  the  British 
ship  proceeded  on  his  voyage  to  St.  Andero,  his  vessel  and  car- 
go would  probably  have  been  captured  and  condemned,  on  the 
ground  of  the  cargo  being  contraband.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  voyage  was  lost  through  a  just  and  reasonable  fear  of  cap 
ture  for  having  a  contraband  cargo  on  board ;  that  the  under- 
writers did  not  insure  against  a  capture  for  this  cause ; — and  that 
if  they  had  so  insured,  a  fear  of  csipture,  however  reasonable, 
is  not  a  peril  insured  against.X4)  The  court,  said  in  this  and 
the  preceding  case,  that  the  cargo  became  contraband,  by  the 
master's  proceeding  towards  a  blockaded  port  after  notice.(5) 

In  case  of  insurance  of  a  cargo  of  fish  for  a  voyage  from 
Boston  to  Leghorn,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  master  of 
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the  vessel  received  intelligence  at  Gibraltar,  of  the  British  or- 
ders in  council  above-mentioned,  which  rendered  his  ship  and 
cargo  liable  to  capture  if  he  proceeded  towards  Leghorn  ;  and 
of  the  Milan  decree  ot  the  French  emperor,  by  which  his 
vessel  and  cargo  would  have  been  subject  to  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation at  Leghorn,  on  account  of  his  having  stopped  at  an 
English  port.   The  captain,  after  some  delay  at  Gibraltar  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  orders  and  decrees  mi^nt  be  recalled,  con- 
cluded to  abandon  the  voyage.   Accordmgly  before  leavine      Xmimj  9/ 
Gibraltar  he  sold  his  car^o,  which  was  in  a  heating  state,  ana  Jonea,  sMaat. 
would  soon  have  perished  if  it  had  been  kept  on  board.   Chief  Rep,  sis. 
Justice  Parsons,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  mas-  Grey  7  Msm. 
ter  abandoned  tne  voyage  from  a  well-grounded  fear  of  cap-  Rep.  340 ; 
ture.    It  is  our  opinion  tnat  this  is  not  a  loss  by  any  peril  for  Tucker  v. 
which  the  insurers  are  answerable.'(l)  lii'^b?  12''' 

A  similar  opinion  has  been  given  by  the  same  court  in  sub-  yjl^^^ 
sequent  cases.(2)  288.  * 

rhe  same  court  has  extended  the  principle  of  the  preceding  Caie  of  a  ship 
cases  to  that  of  a  vessel  prevented  from  leaving  port  by  the  prevented 
danger  of  capture.    In  case  of  insurance  upon  the  ship  Laura  5^" by  the** 
at  and  from  a  port  or  ports  in  the  River  Plate  to  Boston,  the  dangerof  cap- 
ship  was  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1812,  when  intelligence  was  re-  ture. 
cdved  there  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.    At  the  same  time  a  British  fri- 

Ste  and  gun  brig  were  lying  in  the  river  below  Buenos  Ayres, 
s  officers  of  which  had  made  known  to  the  master  of  the 
Laura  that  they  should  capture  his  vessel  if  he  attempted  to  go 
to  sea,  in  attempting  which  tie  must  have  passed  very  near  them, 
and  would  have  been  exposed  to  certain  capture.  The  Laura 
accordinglv  remained  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  assured  aban- 
doned, ana  claimed  for  a  total  loss  by  restraint.  The  court 
said,  ^  There  was  no  application  of  hostile  force,  to  prevent  the 
sailine  of  the  ship,  and  although  her  sailing  would  have  been 
attenaed  with  imminent  risk,  yet  if  -that  risk  would  authorize  an 
abandonment,  the  fear  of  capture  would  become  a  peril  insured 
aminst,  contrary  to  the  decision  of  Richardson  v.  The  Maine  J?^?'^®^^^*' 
tlScM*  Ins.  Co.  This  is  certainly  a  strong  case,  but  we  can-  12  Maw.  Rep. 
not  make  new  and  nice  distinctions.X3)  170. 

This  subject  was  elaborately  investigated  in  New  York,  in  an  Decision!  in 
action  on  a  policy  on  goods  *  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  on  New  York 
brard  the  Orozimbo.'   On  the  voyage  insured  the  ship  was  ^'^jJ^tVaTeiy 
boarded,  in  the  English  Channel  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  and  ^theran  * 
the  master  was  informed  that  the  Elbe  was  blockaded,  and  by  ezciusionfrom 
an  endorsement  on  his  ship's  papers  he  was  forbidden  to  pro-  ^«  p^^.°^, 
ceed  thither.   Off  the  Isle  of  Wiffht  he  was  agam  boarded  by  ti'S^?&c 
another  British  ship  of  war,  which  confirmed  the  intelligence  of  is  an  arrest 
the  blockade,  and  ne  was  again  warned  not  to  proceed  to  the  and  restraint 
Elbe,  under  penalty  of  beine  made  prize.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  went  into  Spitnead  to  obtain  advice  of  the  agent 
of  the  8hipK>wner,  by  whom  he  was  advised  ^.to  go  to  Embaen, 
u  the  nearest  neutral  port  to  Hamburg,'  to  which  port  he  pro- 
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ceeded,  where  the  consignees  at  Hamburg  finally  consented  to 
receive  the  cargo,  though  they  would  have  preferred  that  it 
should  have  been  delivered  at  Lubeck.  Upon  these  facts  an 
abandonment  beinj^  made,  two  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the 
assured  had  no  claim,  three,  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover. 

Mr.  Justice  Spencer  said,  ^  The  assured  claim  under  arrtsU^ 
restraints,  and  detainments*  The  terms  do  not  I  think  embrace 
a  case  like  the  present ;  for  the  master  of  the  Orozimbo  never 
attempted  to  enter  the  port  of  Hamburg,  nor  was  there  any 
actual  or  immediate  restraint,  to  hinder  him  from  doing  so. 
There  has  been  no  force  or  vis  major  to  interrupt  the  voyaee. 
Fite«nSd'  insurance  is  not  on  the  voyage  but  on  the  subject  for  the 

WUlei,  644.  voyage.(l)  Here  the  ship  and  cargo  remain, in  safety,  but  the 
assured  has  lost  the  chance  of  going  to  so  good  a  market.  The 
insurer  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  market.  The 
plaintiff's  counsel  have  said  an  embargo  is  within  the  policy, 
and  have  asked  why  is  not  a  blockade  ?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious ;  an  embargo  operates  directly  on  the  subject  insured,  and 
this  does  not.'   Tompkins,  J.  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Thompson  said,  ^  The  underwriter  stipulates  that 
the  goods  shall  not  be  prevented  from  arriving  at  their  place  of 
destination,  by  any  of  the  perils  insured  against.  In  tne  pre- 
sent case  I  think  there  was  a  total  failure  and  loss  of  the  voyage 
by  a  peril  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  under  the 
terms  restraint  of  princes. 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  said,  ^  It  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  mas- 
ter's conduct,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  if  he  have  good  reason  to 

(2)  cap.  59.  apprehend  that  a  capture  will  be  the  consequence  of  his  going 
«9i.  on.    A  just  fear  says  Targa(!2)  is  a  kind  of  violence,  so  that 

abandonment  of  a  vessel  from  a  dovbt  of  not  being  able  to  resist, 

(3)  Diic.  23.  SLnd  especially  of  being  made  a  slave,  is  a  loss  within  the  policy. 
»•  84.  And  Casaregis(3)  after  observing  that  in  such  case  "  a  captam 

^  J  should  not  rashly  forsake  his  ship,"  adds,  "  that  it  is  otherwise 
507.^c.  12.*  circumstances  are  such  as  may  excuse  fear,  credulity^,  or 

1. 26.  even  an  error  of  the  captain."    Emerigon(4)  also  mentions 

several  instances  in  which  fear  of  a  shipwreck,  an  enemy, 
pirates,  or  the  like,  which  appeared  iust  at  the  time,  though  not 
in  fact  well  founded,  have  justified  a  dereliction  of  the  property. 
These  principles  apply  to  the  Orozimbo,  if  we  once  admit  that 
capture  is  a  peril  insured  against.  If  the  master  were  really 
afraid  of  condemnation  if  he  attempted  to  enter  the  Elbe,  he 
was  not  bound  to  proceed.  If  he  had  proceeded,  and  a  loss 
had  ensued,  he  would  have  been  censured,  and  have  furnished 
a  better  ground  of  defence  than  is  now  taken.' 

Chief  Justice  Kent,  after  saying  that  the  case  of  Hadkinson 
r.  Robinson  was  not  applicable,  and  that  the  interdiction  of 
(5)  torn.  1.  p.  commerce  at  the  port  of  destination,  after  the  risk  commences, 
542.  c.  12. 1,  is  stated  by  Emerigon(5)  to  be  one  of  the  perils  insured  against ; 

proceeds  ;  ^  nor  do  I  see  why  a  blockade  should  not  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  any  other  restraint  or  detention.  It  answers  the 
description  of  a  peril  as  understood  in  a  policy,  and  which  in» 
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dudes  every  peril  arising  from  a  via  majovy  which  could  not  be 
resisted,  or  from  a  cos  fortuity  which  human  prudence  could  not 
foresee.  It  equally  interrupts  and  destroys  tne  voyage.  Liber- 
ty to  go  to  another  port  is  changing  the  mercantile  adventure,  (ijgchmidtr. 
and  is  nothing  less  than  the  compulsory  institution  of  a  new  Unit.  Im.  Co.* 
voyage.^  1 )  l  Johm.  249. 

Three  other  cases  came  before  the  same  court  in  1810,  on  this  Danger  of 
subject ;  in  one  of  which  the  policy  was  on  the  ship,  from  New  capture  by  a 
York  to  Barcelona  or  Salon, '  warranted  American  property,  ^»S«"n** 
proof  whereof  to  be  made  here  only — In  case  of  capture  or 
detention  not  to  abandon  in  less  than  six  months  after  advice 
thereof;  or  until  after  condemnation — If  turned  away  for  at- 
tempting to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  the  assured  to  be  at  liberty 
to  proceed  to  a  port  not  blockaded,  but  not  to  be  liable  for  loss, 
for  seizure,  or  detention,  at  the  port  of  destination,  in  conse- 

?uence  of  having  touched  by  choice  or  force,  at  a  British  port.' 
'he  other  two  policies  were  on  the  cargo,  with  a  warranty 

*  not  to  abandon,  if  captured,  until  condemnation,  or  until  after 
a  detention  of  six  months  after  advice  of  the  capture.'  The 
vessel  having  been  out  twenty-five  days  from  New  York,  met  a 
British  cruiser,  the  officers  of  which  endorsed  on  her  papers  a 
warning  *  not  to  enter  any  port  in  France,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  or  any  other  ports  from  which  the  British 
fla^  was  excluded,'  and  furnished  tne  master  with  a  copy  of  the 
British  orders  in  council  by  virtue  of  which  this  warning  was  giv- 
en. The  master  was  also  mformed  that  the  Algerines  had  made 
war  against  the  United  States  and  taken  a  number  of  American 
vessels,  and  that  the  American  consul  at  Gibraltar  had  sent  out 
word  to  all  American  vessels  bound  up  the  Mediterranean,  to  call 
at  Gibraltar  for  advice ;  where  the  master  accordingly  put  in,  and 
was  detained  for  some  time.  After  being  permitted  to  depart,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Barcelona,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  French  and  Spanish  decrees,  subjecting  the  vessel 
to  capture  and  condemnation  on  account  of  having  put  into  a 
British  port,  and  learned  at  the  same  time  that  Barcelona  was 
occupied  by  the  French.  It  seemed  however  that  he  was  not 
apprehensive  of  seizure  and  confiscation  in  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona ;  but  in  consequence  of  intelligence  that  the  French  and 
Spaniards  were  constantly  capturing  American  vessels,  between 
Gibraltar  and  Barcelona,  and  on  account  of  the  danger  from  this 
cause,  he  gave  up  the  voyage  and  returned  with  the  vessel  and 
cargo  to  New  York,  where  both  vessel  and  cargo  were  aban- 
doned to  the  insurers,  and  a  total  loss  was  claimed. 

Chief  Justice  Kent  ^ve  the  opinion  of  the  court.    He  said, 

*  The  peril,  if  any,  arising  from  the  decrees,  consisted  either  in 
the  danger  of  capture  in  the  passage  to  Barcelona,  or  a  seizure 
and  confiscation  after  arrival  there. 

^  I  have  no  idea  that  the  apprehension  of  capture  in  transitu^ 
between  Gibraltar  and  Barcelona,  afforded  a  justifiable  ground 
of  abandonment.  The  proposition  is  wholly  destitute  of  au- 
thority. It  would  lead  to  inconvenient  and  extravagant  conse- 
quences, and  confound  all  distinction  between  imaginary  and. 
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(1)  torn.  1.  p.  apprehended  danger,  and  danger  present  and  palpable.  In  the 
W7.  c.  12. 1,  jjg^gg  ^j^^  Emerigon(l)  in  which  a  just  fear  of  one  of  the 
perils  insured  against,  was  held  equivalent  to  foru  majeure^  and 
sufficient  to  charge  the  loss  upon  the  insurer,  the  danger  was 
imminent,  apparently  remediless  and  morally  certain.  Targa 
says,  a  just  fear  is  a  species  of  violence,  and  justifies  an  abim* 
donment  of  the  ship,  and  Emerigon  admits  the  same  thing.  But 
the  cases  given,  by  way  of  illustration,  explain  what  is  meant 
by  a  just  fear.  It  is  the  fear  of  being  made  a  slave,  or  a  pri- 
soner, or  of  perishing  in  a  case  of  extremity,  or  when  defence 
becomes  impossible.' 

^  In  the  present  case  the  danger  of  capture  was  only  contin> 
gent.  There  was  no  reasonable  certainty  of  capture.  A  belli^ 
gerent  vessel  might  always  be  abandoned  on  that  ground,  with* 
out  venturing  on  the  ocean ;  for  to  such  vessels  there  is  always 
more  or  less  danger  of  capture,  as  there  is  of  shipwreck.  It  is 
this  very  risk  which  the  assured  must  encounter  and  against 
which  the  insured  is  to  indemnify.' 

^  The  only  danger,  if  any,  that  could  suoport  the  abandon- 
ment, was  that  of  seizure  at  Barcelona,  under  the  Aranjuez  de- 
cree, and  I  think  it  would  be  goine  too  far  and  beyond  any  pre- 
cedent, to  adjudge  that  cause  to  be  sufficient,  if  the  port  of 
Barcelona  had  been  absolutely  interdicted,  so  that  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  the  voyage  to  a  conclusion  had  become  impracticable, 
or  been  attended  with  a  moral  certainty  of  seizure  and  loss, 
I  should  have  deemed  it  equivalent  to  actual  restraint,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  vis  major  breaking  up  the  voyage,  and  that  the  as- 
sured had  ^ound  for  their  claim.  When  such  restraint  actually, 
exists,  and  is  ascertained  to  be  effectual,  and  no  doubt  arises  of 
its  being  exerted,  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  ^o  require  the 
assured  to  go  on,  and  submit  to  the  experiment  of  capture,  or 
the  imminent  hazard  of  the  attempt.  It  would  be  fatal  to  the 
interest  of  all  concerned.  It  would  be  against  the  duty  of  the 
assured,  and  he  would  be  under  a  moral  inability  to  do  it.' 

^  I  admit  the  good  sense  of  the  rule,  that  the  assured  shall  not 
abandon  quia  timetj  in  cases  in  which  the  danger  is  remote  and 
contingent,  as  where  storms,  cruisers  of  an  enemy,  or  pirates 
threaten  a  vessel  m  transitu.  But  I  do  not  perceive  the  fitness 
of  its  application  to  cases  in  which  the  port  of  destination  is 
discovered  and  duly  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  the  voyaee, 
to  be  shut,  by  being  in  possession  of  an  enemy,  or  by  interoic^ 
tion  of  trade,  or  by  a  blockade.  The  restraint  is  as  much  felt, 
and  operates  as  effectually,  as  if  the  vessel  was  actually  seized. 
The  act  of  entry,  and  the  attempt  to  do  it,  become  unlawful.  It 
is  as  unlawful  to  rush  into  the  arms  of  an  enemy  with  your 
property,  as  it  is  to  break  a  blockade,  or  force  an  entry  into  a 
port,  when  an  entry  is  prohibited  by  the  sovereign  of  such  port.' 

*  There  may  be  doubts  from  what  point  the  voyage  is  to  be 
abandoned,  and  what  species  of  demonstration  of  the  dangt*r 
the  assured  ought  to  require.  But  assuming  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  impediment,  and  of  the  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, that  it  would  be  made  effectual,  to  the  loss  of  the  subject 
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insured,  the  assured  is  justified  in  giving  up  the  voyage,  and  call- 
ing on  the  insurer  to  indemnify*  It  amounts  to  a  loss  of  the 
voyage*  No  deviation  can  help  the  party,  for  the  peril  existed 
at  the  port  of  discharge  \  and  if  the  restraint  is  not  limited,  or 
transient,  the  spes  rtcuverandij  as  to  the  voyage,  is  as  much  gone, 
as  if  the  vessel  was  aetained,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  by 
an  embargo  or  capture.' 

^  Id  the  present  case,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  the  port  of 
Barcelona  was  shut,  so  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  reach  of 
the  principle.  It  was  not  shut  generally  or  absolutely  against 
American  vessels.  The  Spanish  decree  which  operated  at  Bar- 
celona, applied  only  to  neutral  vessels,  under  certain  special 
circumstances ;  and  whether  this  vessel  came  within  the  opera- 
tion of  that  decree,  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  depending  on 
the  iudicial  construction  which  the  decree  might  receive,  in  its 
application  to  that  case.' 

^  To  make  out  a  just  ground  of  abandonment  from  this  de- 
cree, it  ou^ht  to  have  been  certain  that  the  decree  applied  to  the 
case  of  this  very  ship ;  and  it  ought  to  have  been  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  wouid  have  been  put  in  force  against  the  ship,  had 
she  arrived  at  Barcelona,  and  before  she  could  have  anchored 
twenty-four  hours  in  good  safety.  If  there  existed  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  danger  in  both  or  either  of  these  respects,  the  case  did 
not  amount  to  that  just  fear,  which  the  authorities  cited  by 
Emerigon,  consider  as  equivalent  to  the  application  of  physical 
force  and  violence.  I  cannot  consider  the  danger  of  arrest  and  ' 
restraint  at  Barcelona,  from  this  decree,  to  have  been  so  certain 
and  manifest,  as  to  be  in  any  degree  a  substitute  for  the  arrest 
itself.  The  captain  did  not  consider  the  danger  of  arrest  at 
Barcelona  under  the  decree  as  worth  regarding ;  for  he  declares, 
that  he  broke  up  the  voyage,  from  the  danger  of  intermediate 
capture,  and  was  persuaded  that  if  the  vessel  had  arrived  at 
Barcelona,  the  vessel  and  cargo  might  have  been  protected  and 
saved,  notwithstanding  the  decrecs.Xa) 

Insurance  was  made  upon  a  c5argo  from  New  York  to  Sweden  D^ng^  ^ 
or  Russia,  with  liberty  to  the  vessel, '  to  call  at  Gothenburg  for  capture  by  the 
orders*'   The  vessel  arrived  at  Wingo  Sound,  near  Gothenburg,  public  enemy, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1812,  where  she  remained  at  anchor  until 


(a)  Craig  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  6  Johns.  226.  A  similar  opinion  was 
given  by  tha  same  court,  in  another  case,  on  a  state  of  facts  not  uiv* 
Uke  those  of  the  above.   Corp  v.  Unit.  Ins.  Co.  8  Johns.  277. 
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of  the  United 
States. 


to  be  an  arrest  and  restraint  within  the  terms  of  the  policy, 
which  rendered  the  underwriters  liable  for  a  total  loss.(l) 

The  same  question  has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  case  of 
insurance  upon  goods  on  board  of  the  ship  Union,  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Antwerp.  I'he  ship  arrived  in  the  Flushing  Roads, 
on  the  20th  October,  1 807,  when  a  guard  was  put  on  board  oa 
account  of  her  having  been  carried  into  England,  and  the  raard 
remained  on  board  until  she  sailed  for  Rotterdam,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  consignee  at  Antwerp ;  the  ship  being  or- 
dered to  quit  the  Flushing  Roads  and  prohibited  from  proceed- 
ing to  Antwerp.  While  on  the  voyage  towards  Rotterdam,  the 
ship  was  again  captured  by  a  British  brig  of  war  and  sent  to 
the  Downs,  but  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Rotterdam  on  the 
master^s  agreeing,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  further  delay, 
to  pay  the  captors'  expenses ;  but  before  her  departure  the  mas- 
ter heard  of  the  decree  in  Holland,  forbidding  the  entry  of  all 
vessels  that  had  been  in  England.  And  the  voyage  was  ac- 
cordingly broken  up,  and  a  loss  claimed  on  this  account. 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, 
*  The  defendants  contend  that  they  are  not  responsible  because 
the  voyage  was  not  broken  up  by  any  peril  insured  against,  but 
solely  "by  decrees  of  the  French  emperor,  which  prohibited  an 
entry  into  the  port  of  Antwerp.' 

In  respect  to  the  English  decisions,  and  those  given  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  this  (juestion,  he  says, '  The  assured  may  be  placed 
in  a  very  hard  situation,  as  the  law  has  been  held.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  enter  a  blockaded  port  after  notice,  he  forfeits  the 
rights  of  a  neutral ;  if  he  attempts  to  trade  in  a  port  into  which 
an  entry  has  been  prohibited,  even  after  the  commencement  of 
the  voyage,  his  property  is  liable  to  confiscation ;  and  if,  bein^  re- 
fused an  entry,  he  steers  for  a  different  port,  the  underwriters 
are  discharged,  because  it  is  not  the  same  voyage  that  was  in- 
sured.' But  the  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  abandonment 
to  the  insurers,  had,  in  this  case,  been  made  too  late,  decided 
that  the  assured  could  not  recover  for  a  total  loss.(l) 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman  intimates  that  this  case  is  distinguish- 
able from  those  which  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  in- 
surers in  England  and  Massachusetts,  but  this  distinction  is  not 
apparent.  The  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  certainly  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases.  But  whether  it  be  distinguishable  from 
those  or  not,  he  intimates  his  opinion  respecting  those  cases 
pretty  distinctly  by  his  remark  that  they  put  the  assured  in  a 
'  hard  situation.' 

This  question  has  also  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.(a)    In  one  case  before  that  court  the  policy  was 

(a)  The  case  of  Symonds  v.  Un.  Ins.  Co.  4  Dal.  417;  Condj's 
Marsh.  564.  n.  decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
Pennsylvania,  favours  the  opinion,  that  where  the  vessel  is  turned 
away  on  account  of  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  destination,  the  in- 
surers are  liable. 
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OD  the  freight  of  the  Venus,  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Isle  of 
France;  and  while  proceeding  on  the  voyage  in  January,  1808, 
she  was  met  and  detained  two  days  by  an  English  ship  of  war,, 
the  officers  of  which  endorsed  her  papers  as  follows,  ^  ship 
Venus  warned  from  proceeding  to  any  port  in  possession  of  his 
majesty's  enemies  \^  and  the  master  of  the  Venus  was  informed 
verbally  that  the  Isle  of  France  was  blockaded,  and  that  the 
Venus  would  be  good  prize  if  she  proceeded  thither.  The 
master  accordingly  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  vessel 
was  prevented  from  prosecuting  the  voyage  by  the  American 
embargo.    It  appeared  however  that  the  Isle  of  France  was  not 


verbal  communication  of  a  British  officer,  justified  the  return  of 
the  Venus  to  Philadelphia.  She  was  not  physically  incapacita- 
ted from  prosecuting  her  voyage ;  there  was  no  legal  impedi- 
ment to  her  proceedmg,  because  the  voyage  was  not  prohibited 
by  the  British  orders  ;  there  did  not  then  exist  either  in  fact  or  in 
law,  the  restraint  or  detention  against  which  the  underwriters 
insured.  From  year,  founded  on  misrepresentation,  the  voyage 
was  broken  up.  Whether  this  might  be  justified  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  unnecessary  to  determine.  But  the  court  is  of 
opinion  that  the  circumstances  in  this  case  did  not  justify  it.  The 
Venus  ought  to  have  proceeded,  until  she  could  obtain  further 
information.  It  would  be  dangerous  indeed  if  any  false  intelli-  . 
gence,  received  on  the  voyage,  mi^ht  justify  the  captain  in  acting  jj^i^lnf  Co 
as  if  that  intelligence  were  truest)  6Cranch,7l. 

After  these  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rpj^g  |^ 
in  1818,  considered  the  question  not  to  be  settled,  whether  it  prevented  bj 
it  was  a  loss  by '  arrest  and  restraint,'  where,  after  the  sailing  of  a  blockade 
a  vessel  from  Baltimore,  and  before  her  leaving  Chesapeake  ^"^J^J^**" 
Bay,  that  port  and  all  the  others  in  Chesapeake  Bay  were  ^ytgt. 
blockaded  by  the  British  squadron,  whereby  sne  was  prevented 
from  proceeding  on  the  voyage.    The  case  was  on  a  policy 
upon  a  Spanish  cargo  from  Baltimore  to  Havana,  and  the  vessel 
having  sailed  on  the  voyage,  and  being  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  about  the  8tn  of  February,  1813,  discovered  four 
frigates,  which  proved  to  be  a  British  blockading  squadron. 
The  vessel  was  boarded  from  the  blockading  squadron,  and  the 
following  endorsement  made  on  her  papers  by  the  boarding 
officer,  namely, '  I  hereby  certify  that  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake^ 
and  ports  therein,  are  under  a  strict  and  rigorous  blockaae,  and 
you  must  return  to  Baltimore,  and  on  no  account  whatever  at- 
tempt quitting  or  going  out  of  said  port.'    The  blockade  had 
not  commenced  at  the  time  the  vessel  sailed.    An  abandonment 
of  the  property  was  made,  and  a  total  loss  claimed  for  this  re- 
straint. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, 
*  Believing  this  question  not  to  have  been  expressly  decided,  the 
court  has  inquired  how  far  it  ought  to  be  influenced  by  its 
analogy  to  principles  which  have  been  settled.' 


considered 
or  by  the 
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^  Without  contesting  the  reasonableness  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  loss  of  the  voyage  occasioned  by  the  detention  of  the  ship, 
^by  her  master,  in  a  neutral  port,  is  not  within  the  policy ;  it  may 
well  be  denied  to  follow  as  a  corollary  from  it,  that  a  yeasel 
confined  in  port  by  a  blockading  squadron,  and  actuallj^  pre- 
vented by  that  squadron  from  coming  out,  does  not  sustain  the 
loss  of  her  voyage  from  the  restraint  of  a  foreign  power,  which 
is  a  peril  insured  against*' 

'  An  embargo  is  admitted  to  be  a  pneril  within  the  policy.  But 
the  sovereign  imposing  the  embargo  is  virtually  in  DOSsession  of 
the  vessel,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  arrest  and  detain  her, 
yet,  in  fact,  the  vessel  remains  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
master  or  owner,  and  has  the  physical  power  to  sail  out  and  pro- 
ceed on  her  voyage.' 

^  The  application  of  force  is  not  more  direct  on  a  vessel  stop- 
ped in  port  by  an  embargo,  than  on  a  vessel  stopped  in  port  by 
a  blockading  squadron.  The  danger  of  attempting  to  violate  a 
blockade  is  as  great  as  the  danger  of  attempting  to  violate  an 
embargo.  The  voyage  is  as  completely  broken  up  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  and  in  both,  the  loss  is  produced  by  the  act  of  the 
sovereign  power.  There  is  as  much  reason  for  insuring  against 
one  peril  as  against  the  other,  and  if  the  word  restramt  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  possession  of  the  thing  by  the  re- 
straining power,  it  must  be  so  construed  as  to  comprehend  the 

f  n  OHvm  V  ^^^^^^^  confinement  of  a  vessel  in  port,  and  the  forcible  preven- 

Unkm  10^00!  tion  of  her  proceeding  on  her  voyage;  if  so,  the  blockade  is  in 

9Wbeat.'l83!  such  case  a  peril  within  the  policy.Xl) 

But  the  court  did  not  consider  this  decision  as  impairing  the 
authority  of  Hadkinson  v.  Robinson,  and  Lubbock  v.  Rowcroft| 

(t)  6  Wheat,  ^'^ve  cited,  which,  they  afterwards  say,  *have  never  been 

106.         *  shaken.'(2) 

The  voyage  k     The  same  court  held  in  a  subsequent  case,  that  where  the 

broken  up      Voyage  is  abandoned  from  fear  of  a  seizure,  from  which  the  un- 

from  danger  derwriters  are  expressly  exempted,  it  is  not  a  loss  within  the 
of  feuure  that      i«         t  ,  ^1  -ntt 

is  notiniored  Pphcy.    It  was  a  case  of  insurance  upon  the  cai^o  of  the  Ellen 

•gainit.  Tooker,  *  from  New  York  to  port  or  ports  in  the  dulph  of  Mexi- 
co and  back  to  the  United  States,  free  from  loss  by  seizure  or 
detention  on  account  of  illicit  or  prohibited  trade.'  The  master 
intended  to  have  disposed  of  his  cargo  at  Vantla  or  Talacuta, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Independents, 
both  of  which,  however,  he  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists. 
He  was  accordingly  excluded  from  those  ports,  his  voyage  be- 
in^  in  violation  of  the  royal  ordinances ;  and  he  was  liaSle  to 
seizure  also  by  the  Royalists,  because  his  voyage  was  intended 
to  supply  the  Independents  with  munitions  of  war.  After  put- 
ting to  sea  again  from  Talacuta  he  fell  in  with  the  fleet  of  Gene- 
ral Mina  bound  to  St.  Ander,  whither  he  proceeded  with  the 
fleet,  and  contracted  with  General  Mina  for  the  sale  of  his  cargo, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  there  from  time  to  time,  as  it  might 
be  wanted.  But  before  the  whole  was  delivered,  a  frigate  of 
the  Royalists  hove  in  sight,  to  escape  from  which,  the  master  oi 
the  Ellen  Tooker  put  of  sea,  but  returned  again  soon  after  to 
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Sl  Ander,  which  he  left  a  second  time  to  go  to  other  porta  for 
repairs  and  supplies,  and  on  returning  a  third  time  to  St.  Ander, 
found  it,  together  with  all  other  ports  of  the  coast  at  which  the 
policy  gave  him  liberty  to  discharge,  in  possession  of  the  Royal- 
ists. He  accordingly  gave  up  the  voyage  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  The  assured  claimed  a  total  loss  by  restraint 
and  detention  by  *  Spanish  authorities.'  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
voyage  has  been  lost ;  the  loss  must  be  occasioned  by  some 
peril  actually  insured  against.  The  peril  m^t  act  directly  and 
not  circuitously  upon  the  subject.  It  must  be  an  immediate  pe- 
ril and  the  loss  a  proper  consequence  of  it.  The  real  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  voyage  was  that  St.  Ander  was  occupied 
by  the  Royalists.  A  trade  was  inhibited  with  that  place  by  the 
ordinarv  colonial  laws  of  Spain,  and  the  voyage  in  which  the 
Ellen  Tooker  was  engaged,  placed  her  ana  her  cargo  in  the 
character  of  an  enemy.  A  proceeding  to  St.  Ander  would  have 
subjected  her  to  connscation  for  a  double  cause,  the  breach  of 
the  laws  of  trade,  and  violation  of  neutral  duties.  The  voyage 
then  was  broken  up  from  fear  of  loss  by  reason  of  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  property.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  g^^^^  ^ 
master  quia  timebat^  and  not  because  there  was  any  actual  direct  Unit.  Im.  Co. 
restraint.^  1 )  6  Wheat.'  176*. 

As  far  as  any  of  the  preceding  cases  rest  upon  the  ground  Obteirations 
that  the  underwriters  are  not  liabls*  for  losses  incurred  by  a  fear  «pop  pr«- 
of  a  pertly  they  seem,  as  has  before  been  intimated,  to  depend 
upon  a  very  obscure  and  uncertain  maxim.  If  this  maxim 
mean,  that  the  insurers  are  not  answerable  for  losses  incurred 
on  account  of  a  peril  too  remote  to  be  reasonably  provided 
against,  or  the  providing  against  which,  is  only  the  ordi^mry  ex- 
pense of  navigating  the  ship,  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  own- 
ers, it  is  only»  another  and  rather  obscure  mode  of  expressing 
two  principles  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and  which  are  in 
themselves  well  understood,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  ap- 
ply them  in  particular  cases.  If  either  or  both  of  these  princi- 
ples be  implied  by  quia  timet^  it  seems  to  be  much  more  intelli- 
gible to  express  them  in  the  usual  form.  It  does  not  appear 
what  other  meaning  can  be  given  to  this  maxim,  though  it  does 
not,  as  £as  been  already  intimated,  seem  to  have  been  always 
applied  strictly  in  this  sense. 

We  will  accordingly  consider  the  preceding  cases  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  questions,  whether  the  risk  in  each  particular 
case  was  >vithin  the  policy ;  whether  the  peril  was  so  remote  at 
the  time  of  taking  measures  relating  to  it,  that  the  breaking  up 
of  the  voyage  cannot  be  said  to  be  directly  occasioned  by  the 
peril ;  and  whether  the  measures  taken  were  only  those  ordinary 
expenses,  delays,  and  inconveniencies,  for  which  the  insurers  are 
not  answerable,  but  which,  like  the  wear  and  tear  and  decay  of 
the  ship,  must  be  at  the  charge  of  the  owner. 

In  regard  to  the  case  of  the  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
peril,  on  account  of  which  the  voyage  was  broken  up,  was  plain- 
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Ij  not  within  the  policy,  since  the  insurers  were  expresslj  exo* 
neratcd  from  loss  by  seizure  for  illicit  or  prohibited  trade.  If  the 
vessel  had  proceeded  to  the  port  of  destination,  and  the  master 
bad  entered  it,  without  knowing  that  it  was  in  possession  of 
the  Royalists,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  had  been  seized  and 
confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  trade  was  prohibited  and  unlaw- 
ful, the  insurers  would  not  have  been  liable  for  the  loss,  thougK 
it  would  not  in  such  case  have  been  occasioned  in  any  degree 
by  the  fault  of  the  master**  The  interdiction  of  trade  being  at 
the  risk  of  the  assured,  the  insurers  could  certainly  have  no 
concern  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage  on  account  of  such 
interdiction. 

In  the  othcf  cases  relating  to  the  interdiction  of  trade  at  the 
port  of  destination,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  provision  in  the 
policy  on  this  subject.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  in  rela- 
tion to  those  cases,  that  if  the  master  had  proceeded  to  the  port 
of  destination,  without  any  notice  of  the  interdiction  of  the 
trade ;  and  without  any  fault  or  hegligence  on  his  part,  or  that 
of  the  assured,  the  vessel  and  cargo  had  been  seized  and  con- 
fiscated on  account  of  the  trade  being  prohibited,  the  insurers 
would  have  been  liable  for  the  loss.  To  determine  whether  a 
peril  is  insured  against,  it  must  be  supposed  to  occasion  a  loss 
without  any  fault  of  the  assured,  or  of  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
since  by  whatever  peril  a  loss  is  occasioned  through  the  fault  of 
the  owner  or  his  agents,  the  insurers  are  not  liable  except  under 
the  risk  of  barratry. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  master  is  informed  of  the 
interdiction  of  trade,  and  turns  off  his  course  to  put  into  port  for 
advice,  or  for  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  delay  until  the  obsta- 
cle to  the  voyage  is  removed  ;  all  the  cases  agree  that  the  risk 
continues  as  long  as  he  has  the  same  port  of  destination  in  view. 
But  it  is  supposed  that  the  captain  uses  his  discretion  in  choos- 
ing measures  in  such  cases.  He  undoubtedly  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  waiting  for  the  interdiction  to  be  taken  off,  or  for  the 
port  of  destination  to  be  retaken  by  friends,  where  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  enemies,  if  he  had  no  expectation  of  these 
events.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  captain,  in  such  a  case, 
to  proceed  to  some  other  port  of  discharge,  or  to  return  to  his 
port  of  departure,  as  it  is  in  ordinary  cases  to  proceed  to  the 
port  of  destination  with  all  convenient  despatch. 

If  the  vessel  delays,  with  the  expectation  that  the  obstacle  to 
the  voyage  will  be  removed,  it  is  generally  held  to  be  one  of 
those  ordinary  inconveniencies  of  which  the  loss  and  expense 
fall  upon  the  owner,  like  those  of  delay  by  head  winds  and 
the  like.  This  loss  and  expense  will  be  more  particularly  con- 
sidered subsequently,  and  the  decisions  relating  to  it  citea. 

But  if  there  is  no  expectation  of  a  removal  of  the  obstacle, 
and  the  master  is  obliged  by  his  duty,  either  to  seek  another 
port  of  destination,  or  to  return  to  his  port  of  departure,  nobody, 
will  deny  that  this  is  an  extraordinary  proceeding ;  and  that  it  is 
occasioned  directly  by  the  interdiction  of  trade  at  the  port  of 
destination,  or  by  its  being  blockaded,  seems  to  be  very  plaint 
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rince  there  is  no  other  cause  to  which  it  can  be  possibly  attributed. 
It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  complete  and  total  disso- 
lution of  the  voyage  and  breaking  up  of  the  adventure.  To  hold 
therefore  that  in  such  case  the  assured  cannot  abandon  for  a 
total  loss,  and  that  the  vessel  cannot  proceed  to  another  port, 
or  return,  without  forfeiting  the  contract,  is  making  a  policy  of 
insurance  a  feeble  and  narrow  contract,  and  one  that  is  altoge- 
ther inadequate  to  the  purposes  which  the  parties  to  it  propose, 
and  that  affords  but  a  part  of  the  indemnity  which  its  words 
seem  to  import. 

The  parties  to  a  policy  are  always  understood  and  said  to 
mean  by  their  contract,  not  only  that  any  specific  damage  to  the 
ship  or  cargo  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  insurers,  but  also  that  the 
property  insured  shall  not  be  prevented  by  the  perils  insured 
against  from  arriving  at  the  port  of  destination.  This  latter 
proposition  is  laid  down  as  a  first  principle  of  the  law  of  insu- 
rance in  innumerable  instances,  and  never  contradicted.  And 
without  calling  this  proposition  in  question,  it  seems  to  be  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  an  absolute  interruption  and  destruction  of 
the  voyage  by  a  peril  insured  against,  is  not  a  loss  within  the 
policy. 

But  the  holding  this  loss  of  the  voyage  to  be  a  loss  within  the 
policy,  does  not  prevent  the  assured  from  waiving  it.  He  may 
at  any  time  deviate  from  the  voyage,  and  by  undertaking  a  new 
adventure  discharge  the  insurers  from  all  subsequent  liability. 
But  if  he  seeks  another  port  of  discharge,  or  returns  to  the  port 
of  departure,  not  by  way  of  speculation  and  from  choice,  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  new  adventure,  but  as  a  measure  of  necessitjy, 
or  as  a  proceeding  which,  on  the  whole,  presents  the  fewest  dis- 
advantages, it  seems  to  be  precisely  equivalent  to  saving  the 
remndLnts  of  the  ship  and  cargo  after  shipwreck. 

The  other  cases  in  which  the  voyage  was  abandoned,  not  on 
account  of  the  interdiction  of  trade,  or  the  blockade  of  the  port 
of  destination,  but  from  the  danger  of  being  captured  by  the 
enemy,  seem  lo  depend  upon  very  much  the  same  principles. 
If  the  voyage  is  abandoned  to  avoid  the  dancer  of  certain  and 
inevitable  capture,  to  which  the  property  would  be  exposed  b^ 
the  vessel's  pursuing  her  course,  or  on  account  of  a  danger  of  this  .  . 
sort  so  great  that  it  yvould  be  rashness  and  unjustifiable  conduct  J,  ph«^"nil 
on  the  part  of  the  captain  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  it  does  not  Co.  5  Bin. 
appear  why  the  voyage  is  not  as  much  lost  by  the  risk  of  cap-  ^* 
ture,  as  if  the  property  had  been  actually  captured. 

The  event  of  the  vessel's  being  prohibited  entry  at  the  port  Liberty  to  go 
of  destination  is  provided  for,  in  some  instances,  by  giving  the  ^^^"i^^caic  of 
vessel  liberty  in  such  case  to  enter  some  other  port.    A  vessel  f^e  ji^rt  of* 
being  insured  to  Amsterdam  with  liberty,  i{  turned  away,  to  en-  destination 
ter  a  neighbouring  port;  London  was  heI*to  be  a  neighbouring  being clowd. 
port  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy.    There  was  however  no 
other  port  nearer  to  Amsterdam,  which  the  vessel  could  safely 
enter  at  the  time.(l)  .  lW««/«i.r. 

In  case  of  insurance  against  all  '  unlawful  arrests,  restraints,  reiti,  rc- 
and  detainments,'  it  was  insisted,  in  behalf  of  the  assured,  that  the  itnunti,  &e. 
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qualification  of  ^  unlawful'  applied  only  to  ^  arrests,'  and  not  to 
^  restraints  and  detainments but  the  court  held  that  it  extended 
to  these  also.(l) 

Under  a  policy  in  this  form  the  insurers  were  held  to  be  lia- 
ble for  a  total  loss  on  a  neutral  cargo  of  a  vessel  that  sailed  from 
Baltimore^  and  was  prevented  from  proceeding  on  her  voyage 
by  a  blockading  squadron  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  blockade  of  which  was  instituted  after  the  vessel  sail- 
ed. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  blockade  did  not, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  ^  According  to  modern  usage,  extend  to  a 
neutral  vessel,  found  in  port ;  nor  prevent  her  coming  out  with 
a  cargo  which  was  on  board  when  the  blockade  was  mstituted; 
and  that  if  the  vessel  was  restrained  from  proceeding  on  her 
voyage,  by  the  blockading  squadron,  the  restraint  was  unlaw- 
ful.'(2) 


Section  10.    Risk  from  Prohibited  and  Contraband  Trade. 

It  has  been  intimated  above,  and  will  subsequently  more 
fully  appear,  that  where  a  loss,  though  immediately  caused  by 
a  peril  insured  against,  arises  wholly  on  account  of  a  peril  not 
insured  against,  it  is  not  a  subject  of  indemnity.  Although  cap- 
tures and  seizures  are  among  the  perils  insured  against,  yet  if  a 
capture  or  seizure  take  place  through  the  fault  of  the  assured,  it 
is  not  a  loss  within  the  policy.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if  a 
capture  or  seizure  take  place  on  account  of  contraband  or  pro- 
hibited trade,  the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  the  loss,  unless  they 
assume  the  risk  arising  from  such  trade. 

Under  the  common  form  of  the  policy,  without  any  exception 
of  the  risk  from  illicit  or  prohibited  trade,  the  insurers  are  lia- 
ble for  losses  in  consequence  of  violations  of  the  trade  laws  of 
foreign  states,  if  they  were  apprised  of  the  intention  to  violate 

(3)  1  Emer.  ^^^^  '^^^  either  by  any  thing  contained  in  the  policy,  or  by 
684.  c.  It.'  the  known  laws  of  the  place  to  which  the  vessel  is  insured,  or 
1. 61.  the  known  usages  of  the  trade.(3) 

Insurance  being  made  on  a  cargo  of  flour  from  the  United 
States  to  Curra^oa,  the  vessel  on  arriving  at  that  island  was 
seized,  and  both  vessel  and  cargo  were  condemned  ;  the  cause 

(4)  45  Geo.  assigned  in  the  sentence,  being  that  the  vessel  was  not  navigated 
111.  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,(4)  bv  which  the  trade 

was  opened  to  foreign  vessels,  and  that  she  had  on  board  arti- 
cles of  merchandise,  which,  according  to  that  act,  could  not  be 
imported  in  any  foreign  vessel.  The  case  did  not  show  what 
were  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  parliament,  nor  whether  the 
vessel  had  on  board  any  other  goods  than  flour,  nor  in  what 
manner  the  vessel  ^s  navigatea.  The  case  before  the  court 
was  therefore  that  of  a  cai'go  condemned  for  the  violation  of 
foreign  trade  laws,  without  its  appearing  what  those  laws  were, 
or  how  they  had  been  violated.  It  was  not  proved,  nor  could 
it  be  presumed  in  such  a  case,  that  the  insurers  were  apprised 
of  any  intention  to  incur  the  risk. 
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The  court  said,  *  It  is  generally  true,  that  an  insurer  is  not 
Uable  for  losses  arising  from  a  breach  of  the  trade  laws  of  the 
foreign  country  to  which  the  voyage  insured  is  made  ;  unless 
such  risk  is  expressly  assumed  or  must  be  presumed,  by  neces- 
sary implication  to  have  been  intended  to  be  taken.    It  has 
been  argued  that  the  defendant  must  be  understood  to  have 
taken  tms  risk,  because  he  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  0)  PaAer 
voyage.    But  it  is  well  understood  that  some  trade  may  be  MaM.'^p. 
carried  on  at  Curra^oa,  and  the  presumption  does  not  necessarily  173. '  See  alto 
arise,  except  where  none  but  contraband  trade  can  be  carried  Biagger.  New 

'  If,'  says  Chief  Justice  Parsons, '  the  assurer  will  expressly 
insure  against  seizure  for  illicit  trade,  or  if  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  he  will  injure  it  without  making 
any  exception,  he  will  be  bound  to  indemnify  the  assured  for 
the  losses  arising  from  the  breaches  of  the  trade  laws  of  the 
foreign  state.    But  although  he  may  not  take  upon  himself  these  (*)  Richard- 
losses,  and  thus  be  responsible  for  them,  yet  he  is  answerable  J^^^^Jf  g"** 
for  any  other  losses  insured  against,  because  the  policy  is  not  yi^^.  Rep. 
void.'(2)  112/ 

As  the  insurers  are  supposed  to  know  what  trade  is  prohibit- 
ed in  a  foreign  port  by  the  standing  regulations  there,  if  all 
trade  from  the  port  where  the  voyage  is  to  commence  be  pro- 
hibited, it  must  be  known  to  the  insurers  that  a  violation  of  the 
trade  laws  of  such  port  is  intended.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces it  seems,  by  the  above  cases,  that  the  risk  of  a  violation  of 
the  trade  laws  of  such  place  will  be  assumed  by  the  insurers 
though  the  policy  contains  no  express  provision  to  that  effect.  It 
appears  also,  by  the  preceding  case  of  Parker  r.  Jones,  that  if 
some  trade  be  permitted,  and  some  prohibited,  by  the  standing 
regulations,  and  the  insurers  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
voyage  insured  is  prohibited,  or  is  to  be  conducted  in  any  re- 
spect aeainst  the  regulations  of  the  place,  the  insurers  will  not 
under  these  circumstances  be  answerable  for  the  risk  of  illicit 
trade*  But  they  have  suflBcient  notice,  and  are  liable  for  this 
risk  when  the  article  insured  is  one  of  those  prohibited  by  the 
known  laws  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  destined,  or  from  which 
it  is  to  be  exported,  according  to  the  description  of  the  voyage 
in  the  jwlicy.  Thus  in  the  case  already  mentioned  of  a  policy 
made  in  France  on  silk  stuffs  from  Spain,  the  exportation  of 
which  was  known  to  be  prohibited,  the  insurers  were  held  to  be  ^^^^^ 
liable  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of  the  goods  in  Spain,  tom.2!^'i3l. 
on  account  of  the  violation  of  this  prohibition.(3)  h.t.art.49. 

Upon  this  principle  it  has  been  aecided  that,  even  where,  by 
the  policy,  the  insurers  were  not  to  be  liable  for  any  risk  on 
account  of  prohibited  trade,  they  were  still  liable  for  such  risks 
on  articles  named  in  the  policy.  It  was  an  insurance  on  'goods 
or  jpecte  from  New  York  to  Curracjoa,  Nevitas,  Matanzas'  and 
bacK,  ^  warranted  against  prohibited  trade.'  The  vessel  in  re- 
turning from  another  Spanish  colony  put  into  Matanzas,  where 
the  specie  on  board  was  seized,  as  an  article,  the  exportation  of 
whicn  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Spain.  The  court  held 
that  as  to  the  cargo  generally,  the  insurers  not  knowing  of  what 
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it  consisted,  the  contract  did  not  indemnify  the  assured  against 
ijel^lnTcTo  ^'^'^'^  trade.  But  as  the  specie  was  enumerated,  if  was  not  with* 
Cond^*  ^'  exception,  as  the  insurers  were  bound  to  know  the  gene- 

Manh.346.n.  rai  regulations  of  the  Spanish  coionies.(l) 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  cases  that  the  underwriters  will 
be  answerable  for  the  risk  of  an  intentional  violation  of  foreign 
laws,  only  as  far  as  they  arc  supposed  to  have  been  apprised  of 
the  intention  of  violating  them.  And  if  a  loss  happen  from  a 
breach  of  such  laws,  through  the  negligence  or  inattention  of  the 
master  or  mariners,  the  insurers  will  not  be  answerable  for  this 
loss,  unless  it  come  under  the  risk  of  barratry.  But  where  a  loss 
is  occasioned  by  the  infringement  of  a  foreign  regulation,  with- 
out any  fault  of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  or  prevented,  the  insurers  are  answerable; 
this,  like  other  inevitable  losses  in  general,  is  at  their  risk. 

This  was  determined  in  a  case  upon  a  policy  on  a  vessel 
*  from  Newburyport  to  every  port  or  place  to  which  she  mieht 
proceed,  (excepting  the  West  Indies)  during  the  term  of  twelve 
months ;  it  being  understood  that  the  insurers  were  not  liable  for 
any  loss  or  expense  arising  from  the  violation  of  the  existing 
laws  or  regulations  of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  restricting 
neutral  commerce.'  The  vessel  sailed  for  Amsterdam  and  was 
captured  on  the  voyage  by  a  British  privateer,  and  sent  into 
Bristol,  whence,  after  being  released,  she  sailed  for  Amsterdam, 
and  arriving  off  the  Texel  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer 
as  she  was  about  takine  a  pilot  on  board  to  go  up  to  Amsterdam. 
The  vessel  was  libelled  for  having  sailed  for  Holland  after  hav- 
ing been  carried  into  England,  which  was  a  violation  of  the 
Milan  decree,  at  that  time  in  force  in  Holland,  but  of  which,  it 
being  then  recent,  the  captain  had  no  knowledge.  The  decree 
had  been  published  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  policy. 
The  court  decided  that  the  exception  in  the  policy,  as  to '  loss 
and  expense  arising  from  existing  regulations  of  the  belligerent 
powers,'  extended  only  to  regulations  existing  at  the  time  of 
making  the  policy,  and  accordingly  did  not  exempt  the  unde^ 
writers  from  the  risk  under  the  Milan  decree.  The  case  was 
therefore  the  same  as  if  the  policy  had  contained  no  such  ex- 
ception, and  resolves  itself  into  a  loss  by  the  violation  of  a  fo- 
reign decree,  of  which  the  master  had  no  knowledge  before  the 
capture,  and  his  ignorance  of  which,  was  not  owing  to  any  negli- 
gence or  fault  in  himself  or  his  owners;  Mhere  was  nothing 
.  from  which  the  knowledge  of  the  captain  could  be  inferred,  of 
(*)_J^ood  r.  the  exposure  of  his  ship  under  the  Milan  decree.'  It  was  ac- 
Co.  14  Ms^!'  cordingly  held  that  this  was  one  of  the  risks  covered  by  the 
Rep.  31.  '  policy,  and  that  the  insurers  were  answerable  for  the  loss.(2) 
A  cargo  being  insured  from  Boston  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  ve^el, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  put  into  some  port  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  for  supplies,  where  she  was  seized,  and  being  carried  to 
Pernambuco  was  condemned,  together  with  her  cargo,  on  the 
ground  of  her  having  been  destined  to  Rio  Janeiro,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  trading  there  in  violation  of  the  Portuguese  laws.  It  was 
generally  known  in  the  United  States  that  all  trade  by  Ameri- 
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cans,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Portugal ; 
though  American  ves^sels  frequently  cleared  out  for  that  port, 
for  the  purpose  of  illicit  trade.  The  insurers  objected  to  pay- 
ing the  loss,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  occasioned  by  an  attempt 
to  carry  on  illicit  trade,  which  they  contended  was  not  a  risk 
insured  against  in  the  policy. 

Mr.  Justice  Sedgwick,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  (1)  Pollock  v. 
*A  capture  for  illicit  trade  is  not  insured  against,  unless  the  risk  Jj^^^'^ 
be  expressly  or  impliedly  assumed.'  But  the' court  seemed  to  be  j^*'  Swalto 
of  opinion  that  it  was  assume(|  in  this  case,  and  held  that  the  Lever  t. 
insurers  were  liable  for  the  loss.(l)  Fletcher, 

Trade  carried  on  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state  is  caibr^th  r 
called  contraband  ;(2)  and  so  also  is  trade  carried  on  in  viola-  Gracie,  Con- 
tbn  of  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  the  parties  are  sub-  dy'i  Marsh. 
jects.(3)    But  contraband  more  frequently  signifies  the  trade  of 
a  neutral  to  ^  belligerent  country,  in  arms  or  military  stores,  or  m^k^im. 
his  trade  in  any  articles  to  a  blockaded  port,  or  besieged  town  Co.  7  Cranch, 
of  one  of  the  parties  at  war.   These  are  the  two  kinds  of  trade 
which  we  are  at  present  considering  under  the  name  of  contra-  ^^Maw. 
band.  Rep.  112. 

The  risk  arising  from  the  contraband  character  of  the  goods,  ^     f  c  n- 
stands  upon  the  same  ground  with  that  arising  from  prohibited  traband. 
trade.    The  circumstance  of  the  ^oods  being  contraband,  may  ^ 
expose  the  goods  and  also  the  ship,  to  seizure  and  detention.  Cout.  de  la 
But  if  the  underwriter  does  not  take  the  risk  of  contraband,  Mer.  P.  3.  a. 
though  he  insures  against  seizure  and  detention  generally,  he  is  » 
not  liable  for  seizure  or  detention  for  this  cause. 

Chief  Justice  Parsons,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says, 
'  If,  after  the  war  is  known  to  exist,  a  ship  laden  wholly,  or  in 
part  with  munitions  of  war,  is  insured  to  the  country  of  one  of 
the  powers  at  war,  and  the  insurer  has  not  insured  against  cap- 
ture for  contraband  trade,  the  policy  would  not  be  void,  but  the 
assurer  would  not  be  holden  for  a  loss  by  condemnation  on  ac- 
count  of  the  contraband  goods.  So  if  the  country,  to  which 
the  ship  was  destined,  engaged  in  a  war  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage,  the  policy  would  not  be  void ;  but  if  the 
master,  after  notice  of  hostilities,  continued  his  voyage,  and  was 
condemned  for  being  bound  to  a  port  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
nations,  with  munitions  of  war  on  board,  the  assurer  would  not 
be  liable,  because  he  did  not  insure  against  capture  for  that 
cause.^ 

'  It  has,  however,  been  supposed  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  cases ;  for  the  loss  in  the  former  case  arose  by  con- 
demnation jure  belli ;  and  it  is  a  rule  that  the  declaration  of  war,  or 
a  treaty  of  peace,  made  after  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  does 
not  vary  the  rights  or  obligations  of  the  parties  to  the  policy. 
The  effect  of  trie  rule  when  applicable,  is,  that  each  party  is 
bound  by  the  contract,  whether  the  perils  insured  against  be- 
come greater  or  less  by  war  or  peace.  The  rule  therefore  ex- 
tends only  to  the  degree  of  the  hazard,,and  not  to  the  nature  of 
the  peril ;  for  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  insurer  be- 
liable  for  no  perils  which  he  had  not  insured  against ; 
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although  the  perils  insured  against  become  much  greater  by  this 
event.' 

^  The  other  description  of  goods,  contraband  of  war,  includes 
all  neutral  merchandise  bound  to  a  port  known  to  be  blockaded. 
If  before  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  the  port  is  known  to 
be  blockaded,  the  assurer  does  not  insure  against  condemnation 
for  contraband  trade,  the  policy  is  good  as  to  all  the  risks  in- 
(1)0  Mast,  surcd  against ;  but^the  assurer  is  not  responsible  for  any  loss 
Kiep.  116.      arising  from  such  c'ondemnation.Xl) 

The  liability  of  the  underwrite  for  the  risk,  arising  from  the 
contraband  character  of  the  goods,  depends  upon  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  his  liability  for  the  risk  occasioned  hy  violating 
foreign  trade  laws.  If  it  appear  from  the  description  of  the 
goods  insured,  or  any  provision  in  the  policy,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  whicVthe  voyage  is  commenced,  that  the  risk, 
arising  from  the  contraband  character  of  the  property  insured, 
is  one  of  those  contemplated  by  the  parties  as  the  subject  of 
indemnity,  the  insurers  will  be  answerable  for  losses  on  this  ac- 
count. 

Insurance  was  made  on  goods  for  a  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Havana.  The  goods  insured  were  not  particularly  described 
in  the  policy,  nor  was  any  representation  made  to  the  insurers  as. 
to  the  kind  of  goods.  The  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  was 
insured  generally  ^  on  the  cargo,  not  warranted.'  The  condition 
that  the  goods  were  not  warranted  seemed  to  "imply  that  the  in- 
surers were  to  assume  some  risk  as  to  their  character,  and  this 
risk,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  relate  to  their  character  as  con- 
traband, for  the  goods  were  represented  to  be  the  property  of 
particular  persons,  and  it  must  accordingly  have  been  known 
whether  they  were  neutral  or  not.  The  goods  consisted  partly 
of  duck,  ticklenberghs,  cordage,  ratlines  and  twine,  which  were 
condemned  in  the  British  vice-admiralty  court,  at  New  Provi- 
dence, as  contraband  of  war.  It  appeared  that  the  importation 
of  these,  among  other  goods,  was  specifically  permitted  by  a 
proclamation  oi  the  government  at  Havana.  Mr.  Justice  Kent 
said,  ^  The  cargo  was  shipped  to  Havana  in  consequence  of  a 
proclamation  of  the  governor  of  that  place,  enumerating  certain 
articles  (of  which  articles  the  present  cargo  consisted)  which 
might  be  imported  in  American  bottoms.  This  proclamation 
was  a  public  act,  materially  affecting  the  American  trade,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  was  publicly  known.  If  that  be  the 
case,  we  can  hardly  presume  otherwise  than  that  the  underwri- 
ters must  have  known,  and  need  not  have  been  told,  that  the 
car^o  consisted  of  particular  articles  enumerated  in  the  procla- 
mation.' Mr.  Justice  Lewis  said, '  The  cargo  consisted  of  the 
very  articles  to  which  the  permission  extended ;  here  then  was 
sufficient  to  have  put  the  insurers  on  their  guard,  and  if  they 

(8)  Seton  r.    jjfl  ^ot  choose  to  inquire,  it  is  presumable  that  they  intended  to 

^^'ll^^^- take  the  risk.'(2) 

These  two  judges,  ai^l  the  others,  who  gave  opinions  in  this 
case,  assumed,  very  distinctly  and  explicitly,  that  if  the  insurer 
is  informed  by  the  policy,  or  otherwise,  what  kind  of  goods  he 
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res,  he  takes  the  risk  of  their  being  seized  and  condemned  Skidmore 
ontraband,  unless  this  risk  is  unnecessarily  incurred  or  en-  v.  Deidoity,  ft 
ced  by  the  fault  of  the  assured,  or  of  those  for  whose  con-  Jo^ns.  Cat. 
I  he  is  answerable.  B^inlSr' 
'his  doctrine  was  subseauently  recognised  by  the  same  2  Johns.  Cat. 

and  was  adopted  and  confirmed  by  lihe  court  of  errors  120. 
he  same  state.(2)    It  is  a  consequence  of  this  doctrine  [^^j^J^j,"** 
nctly  acknowledged  in  the  cases  just  referred  to,  that  if  it  j^Ji^j' 
iSLT  by  the  policy  or  otherwise,  that  the  insurer  waives  being  Johns!  Cm. 
pmed  of  the  kind  of  goods  insured,  and  so  waives  the  right 
iking  any  exception  on  this  account,  he  assumes  the  risk 
ng  from  their  being  considered  contraband  ;  it  being  under* 
no  doubt,  that  the  loss,  on  account  of  contraband,  is  not 
sioned  by  the  fault  of  the  assured. 

he  courts  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  assumed 
neutrals  may  lawfully  trade  to  a  blockaded  port,  or  supply 
T  belligerent  with  munitions  of  war.  Some  doubt  may  per- 
I  be  entertained  respecting  this  doctrine  ;(3)  but  admitting  it  to  (3)  Supr.  39. 
orrect,  the  only  question,  in  determining  whether  the  insurer 
iswerable  for  the  risk  on  account  of  contraband,  is,  whether 
^as  informed  by  the  policy,  or  by  express  representations, 
to  be  presumed  to  know  in  any  other  way,  what  kind  of 
s  were  insured,  or  any  circumstances  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  assured,  which  might  expose  the  property  to  deten- 
>r  seizure  as  contraband  of  war.  This  makes  it  a  question 
^presentation  in  one  sense  ;  that  is,  if  the  insurers  nave  no 
nd  to  object,  on  account  of  the  concealment  or  misrepre- 
ition  of  facts,  they  assume  the  risk  arising  from  contraband, 
r  as  it  is  not  voluntarily  superinduced  bv  the  assured.  But 
rding  to  Chief  Justice  Parsons's  view  of  this  subject,  taken 
»nnection  with  the  doctrine  adopted  in  New  York,  it  is  not, 
e  ordinary  sense,  a  question  of  representation  and  conceal- 
,  for  he  says  that  the  policy  is  not  void  though  the  risk  of 
■aband  remains  with  the  assured. 

i  the  insurers  are  held  to  assume  the  risk  arising  from  the 
mstance  of  the  goods  being  in  fact  contrabanc^  provided 
\  is  no  misrepresentation,  or  concealment,  or  other  fault  of 
ifisured,  there  is  still  stronger  reason  why  they  should  be 
erable  for  losses  by  the  seizure  of  tjie  property  as  contra- 
,  when  it  is  really  not  so.    Accordingly  in  case  of  the  con-  (4)  Sawyer  r. 
lation  of  property  for  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  when  there  JJ*J^  Co*l« 
in  fart  no  legal  existing  blockade,  the  insurers  were  held  to  Mass.  Rep*, 
ible  for  the  loss.(4)  «9i. 


Section  11.    Other  Perils.    General  Clause. 

c  preceding  risks  are  specifically  enumerated  in  the  com- 
form  of  marine  policies.  Although  the  indemnity  thus 
ated  is  very  comprehensive,  the  parlies  in  some  instances 
erate  other  particular  risks,  or  specify  the  kind  of  damage 
g  from  the  usual  risks,  for  which  indemnity  shall  be  made. 
36 
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Insurance  was  made  in  England  on  the  expenses  of  a  voyage, 
or  in  effect  upon  the  freight,  with  a  stipulation,  ^  that  if  the  skip 

^n^C&mp  ^^^^'^        ^^^^  ^  ^^^g^     ^*g^  ^7  Russian  go- 

475,'        ^'  vernment,  the  assured  were  to  receive  a  total  loss.'(l) 

A  license  of  trade  from  the  enemy  was  insured,  in  Massachu- 
setts, among  other  risks, '  against  its  being  destroyed  or  rende^ 
ed  useless  by  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  seas,  fire  or  otherwise,' 
and  it  was  rendered  useless  by  being  endorsed  by  a  British  offi- 
(t)  Perkini ».  cer,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  boarded  the  vessel  on 
JJ-     ^       board  of  which  it  was  insured ;  and  this  was  held  to  be  a  loss 
SiJIw.*"'  withia  the  policy.(2) 

After  the  enumeration  of  the  particular  risks,  the  policy  usually 
contains  a  general  clause,  bv  wnich  the  subject  is  insured  against 
^  all  other  perils,  losses  and  misfortunes  which  shall  come  to  the 
hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods,  or  ship,  &c.  or 
any  part  thereof.'  This  is  the  old  form  of  the  clause  which  is 
now  used  in  the  greater  number  of  policies  ;  but  in  some,  the 
expression  is,  ^  all  other  losses,  &c.  for  which  the  insurers  are 
liaole,  according  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  insurance,'  in  the 
place  where  the  policy  is  made ;  others  say,  ^  all  other  losses, 
&c.  for  which  the  insurers  are  legally  accountable.'  But  the 
old  form  has  been  so  much  restrained  by  construction,  that  any 
express  qualification  of  the  clause  seems  to  be  of  very  little  im- 
portance or  effect. 

Where  the  written  pait  of  the  policy  contained  a  clause  by 
(3^  Goixr.     "^^ich  the  insurance  was  declared  to  be  '  against  all  risks,'  the 
Knox,iJohni.  court  in  New  York  said,  'This  expression  is  vague  and  indefi- 
Cai.  337.  See  nite,  but  if  we  allow  it  any  force  it  must  be  considered  as  erect- 
•^e^ltr^?  ing  a  special  insurance  and  extending  to  other  risks  than  are 
JohM.         usually  contemplated.    We  are  inclined  to  apply  it  to  all  losi^es 
Cat.  77.        except  such  as  arise  from  the  fraud  of  the  assured.'(3)  In 
England  the  general  clause  seems  to  be  used  without  any  ex- 
press modification,  and  according  to  the  old  form,  which  is 
adopted  also  in  the  greater  number  of  policies  in  the  United 
States.    But  it  is  construed  to  extend  only  to^  perils  of  the  same 
Bfitlcr  V  — ^usdemgtneris — with  those  enumerated.   Thus  in  case  of 
Wadman,  3    dollars  being  thrown  overboard,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
B.  &  A.  398.  hands  of  the  enemy  when  the  ship  was  captured,  the  judges 
f**  ^ «        thought  the  insurers  liable  under  this  general  clause,  as  capture 
SBM A^iei!  enumerated  perils, and  this  loss  was  incidental 

(5)  CaUen  v.*  to  it,  or  yusdem  generis.{A) 

BaUer,  Park.  Damage  by  being  fired  into  through  mistake,  was  brought 
cite/s  b'  &  wj^der  the  same  clause,  as  being  ejusdem  generis  with  the  perils  of 
A.  403.  '  seas.(5) 

This  explanation  is  not  very  definite,  but  it  shows  at  least  that 
the  courts  think  this  clause  is  to  be  very  much  controlled  and 
restrained,  and  that  it  adds  very  little,  if  any  thine,  to  the 
liability  assumed  by  the  insurers  under  the  other  stipiuations  of 
the  policy. 


Sect  12.    Remote  and  Consequential  Losses. 
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Section  12.    Remote  and  Consequential  Losses, 

It  is  a  rule  that  the  insurers  are  liable  only  for  the  direct,  and 
not  for  the  remote  and  consequential  losses  occasioned  by  any 
peril  in  the  policy.  But  what  damage  is  direct,  and  what  con- 
sequential, is  often  a  difficult  question  to  determine.  Under  a 
policy  free  from  losses  by  '  illicit  trade  with  the  Spaniards,'  the  (l)  Higginiott 
insurers  are  exempted  from  losses  by '  seizures  to  prevent  illicit 
traflSc  as  well  as  seizures  to  punish  it;'(l)  which  shows  that  a  J|  Maw. Rep. 
loss  comes  under  a  particular  risk,  not  merely  when  it  is  a  con- 
sequence that  follows  the  actual  incurring  of  the  risk,  but  when 
it  can  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  risk,  and  is  occasioned  by  it, 
or  arises  directly  on  account  of  it. 

A  vessel  bein^  compelled  by  sea-damage  to  put  into  Marti-  porter  and 
nique  to  repair,  for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  claret  lold  to 
the  cargo,  a  part  of  which  consisted  of  porter  and  claret,  these  prevent 
articles  being  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  tne  heat  of  the  climate,  ^ 
were  necessarily  sold  on  this  account.    The  loss  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  selling  the  porter  and  claret  was  held  not  to  be  such  (g)  ooold  v 
a  consequence  of  the  perils  of  the  seas,  by  which  the  vessel  Jiad  Shaw,  l 
been  damaged,  as  to  render  the  insurers  of  these  articles  liable 
for  this  losr.(2)  c^:!i 

Where  by  the  terms  of  a  policy  on  slaves  the  insurers  were  ^^^^^^ 
liable  for  '  mortality  by  mutiny,'  and  some  of  the  slaves  were  ^bo  die  of 
Jcilled  at  the  time  of  a  mutiny  by  being  fired  upon,  others  after-  despair  onac- 


kards  died  of  their  wounds,  and  others  chose  a  voluntary  death 
py  fasting,  or  died  through  despair,  and  the  sale  of  the  survivors  mu^y.^  * 


killed  during  the  mutiny,  and  also  those  who  afterwards  died  in  T.  R.  130.  n. 
consequence  of  their  wounds ;  but  he  said, '  1  think  the  under-  y^j^'^^ 
writer  is  not  answerable  for  the  loss  of  the  market,  that  is  a  re-  n.  15.  ' 
mote  consequence,'  and  he  was  of  opinion  also  that  the  under-  Emer.  c.  12. 
writer  was  not  answerable  for  the  loss  of  such  as  died  by  fast-  J-  Je*E^' 
ing,  or  through  despair.(3)  ,  ,    ,    ,       ,  tran^'.note. 

Where  a  voyage  was  unusually  prolonged  by  bad  weather,  slaves  thrown 
and  contrary  winds,  and  thereby  the  ship  came  to  be  short  of  overboard  on 
water  and  provisions,  and  on  this  account  a  part  of  the  slaves  accountof  the 
were  thrown  overboard  ;  this  was  held  not  to  oe  a  loss  by  perils  ^^^f^J!^ 
of  the  seas,  for  the  loss  was  not  a  direct  consequence  of  those  viaioni, 
perils.(4) 

A  vessel  and  cargo  were  insured  from  the  United  States  to  d^i^^^^ 
Great  Britain.    Before  the  vessel  left  the  United  States  she  was  embargo  fol- 
arrested  by  an  embargo,  imposed  for  ninety  days,  and  before  lowed  by  war. 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  war  was  declared  against  Great  (4)Tathattir. 
Britain,  whereby  the  voyage  was  rendered  unlawful.    The  ques-  Hodgson,  6  T. 
tion  was,  whether  the  voyage  was  lost  in  consequence  of  this 
detention.    Mr.  Justice  Sewall,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said,  *  The  declaration  of  war,  which  defeated  the  voyage, 
was  in  no  sense  a  consequence  of  the  embargo ;'  and  it  was  ac- 
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cordingly  held  that  the  insurers  were  not  liable  for  the  loss  of 
the  voyagc.(l) 

While  the  ihip  A  cargo  being  insured  from  New  York  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
1  detained  by  the  ship  was  arrested  and  carried  into  Enrfand,  where  she  was 
capture,  the  detained  till  after  the  port  of  Havre  was  declared  by  the  Eng- 
Mtion  U '^s^  government  to  be  m  a  state  of  blockade.  After  the  declara- 
blockaded.     tion  of  blockade,  the  ship,  and  the  goods  insured  were  released, 

(1)  Delano  v,  but  the  ship  could  not  proceed  to  the  port  of  destination  on  ac- 
Bed.  Mar.  count  of  the  blockade.  The  court  said  that  the  assured,  to  en- 
llhiss' Re^^  title  himself  to  recover  for  a  total  loss,  must  show  '  that  a  loss 
347."'    ^'     of  tl^c  voyage  was  occasioned  by  the  detention,'  and  they  were 

(2)  Barker  V.  of  opinion,  mat  'the  impossibihty  of  prosecuting  the  voyage. 
Slakes,  9      which  arose  during,  and  in  consequence  of  the  detention,  might 

•t,  283.  properly  considered  a  loss  of  the  voyage.'(2) 

Stent^"b*  ®^  Under  a  policy  on  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  Antwerp,  the 
capture,'*the  captured  by  a  British  privateer  and  carried  into  Plv- 

yeiiel  ii  de-  mouth,  but  was  soon  released  and  permitted  to  proceed ;  she 
nied  admit-  ^as  however  prohibited  entry  at  Antwerp,  on  account  of  having 
port^f^dei-  ^^^^  '^"^  detained  by  a  British  vessel  and  carried  into  Ply- 
tination.  mouth.  Chief  Uustice  Tilghman  and  Brackenridge,  J.  were 
of  opinion,  upon  the  authority  of  Barker  v.  Blakes,  that  the  loss 

(3)  Savaffev.  voyage,  that  is,  the  prohibition  of  entry  at  Antwerp, — 
Plea8anti,5  *  was  a  consequence  of  the  capture  and  detention,  which  were  in- 
Bin.  403.       sured  against.(3) 

Damage  ac-  A  vessel  that  put  into  Cadiz  was  delayed  there  by  an  epi- 
cruei  in  con-  demic,  on  account  of  which,  damage  accrued ;  Mr.  Justice  Kent 
wlde^  p^  said, '  The  damage  resulting  from  'the  pestilence  at  Cadiz,  is 
Tailing  at  a  Covered  by  the  policjr.  It  is  not  requisite  to  decide  absolutely 
port  where  the  whether  a  pestilence  is  a  peril  directly  within  the  policy,  ft 
■hip  puta  in.  formed  a  sound  excuse  for  delay  at  Cadiz,  and  if  a  consequence 
r^SmUh*?*  of  that  delay  was  a  deterioration  of  the  subject  insured,  the  in- 
Cainei,  1.  surer  must  be  answerable  for  the  loss.X4) 
Lost  by  rait-  Among  the  other  consequences  of  damage  to  the  ship  which 
ingfundanpon  renders  repairs  necessary,  may  be  that  of  putting  into  a  port, 
diwdvantage-  where  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure  materials  and  work- 
repa*ir  dS!^  men  to  repair  the  ship,  or  where  the  expenses  of  repairs  are 
mage,  very  high,  or  may  be  enhanced  by  the  necessity  of  procuring 

funds  by  drawing  bills  at  a  discount,  or  otherwise  upon  disao- 
vantageous  terms,  and  by  making  sacrifices.    All  these  ex- 
penses, losses  and  disadvantages,  are  considered  to  be  among  the 
direct  consequences  of  the  damage,  and  some  of  them  come 
(5)  Fumeanx  under  the  provision,  as  to  '  suing,  labouring,  &c.  for  the  safe- 
ly. Bradlej,     guard  of  the  property.'   That  the  risk  of  being  driven  ashore, 
Patoick^J  •     or  necessarily  putting  into  a  place  where  workmen  and  materi- 
Com.  Ini!  Co.  sils  cannot  be  found,  is  among  the  risks  included  in  the  common 
llJohns.  13;  form  of  the  policy,  has  never  been  questioned  ;(5)  and  the 
i'        allowance  of  the  premium  necessarily  given  for  money,  or  the 
Co.  3*^rg.  &  discount  on  the  master's  drafts,  is  a  matter  of  daily  practice  in 
Rawle,  25.     adjusting  losses. 

Damage  con-  In  case  of  the  stranding  or  shipwreck,  the  insurers  on  ship 
■equent  upon  and  goods  are  respectively  liable,  not  only  for  the  damaee  whicn 
J^^^^®'  is  done  to  the  subject  specifically  by  the  disaster,  and  by  pluu- 
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ir  or  other  inevitable  casualty  on  shore,(l)  but  also  for  all  (i)Bondrett 
le  expense  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  goods  or    H«ntigg«  1 
siting  the  ship  afloat.(2)   These  expenses  may  also  be  re-  ^^}\  JJ^' 
Dvered  under  the  clause  authorizing  the  assured  to  sue,  labour  ^* 
id  travel  for  the  safeguard  of  the  property.   The  unavoidable 
»S8  by  plunder  of  the  property  driven  ashore,  is  a  direct  con-  (3)StcTcni  on 
M]uence  of  the  shipwreck  or  stranding,  for  which  the  insurers  av.  155  ; 
[pinst  sea-risks  are  answerable.(3)   And  the  loss  of  the  boat,  Poth,h.t.No. 
I  well  as  damage  to  the  ship  or  tackle,  by  shipwreck  or  strand-  stcTenion 
^,  is  covered  by  a  policy  on  the  ship  against  sea-risks.(4)        Av.  153. 
In  a  policy  of  reinsurance  the  reinsurer  having  notice  of  a  Expense  of 
iS8,unaer  the  original  policy,  and  neglecting  to  adjust  the  same,  resUting  the 
liable  for  all  the  expense  reasonably  incurred  by  the  reassur-  ^J^^^" 
d  in  resisting  the  claim  for  a  loss  ;  and  among  these  expenses  ucyii  a  part 
re  included  the  costs  of  defending  the  suit  brought  on  the  of  the  Iom  in 
ruginal  policy.   The  notice  to  the  reinsurer  does  not  affect  his  reiniurance. 
ability  for  the  amount  of  the  loss  recovered  on  the  original  po- 
cy,  for  which  he  is  equally  liable  without  notice ;  but  it  may  be 
f  some  importance  in  enabling  the  reassured  to  recover  the  ex- 
lenses  of  defending  the  suit  on  the  original  policy.  When  these 
xpenses  are  incurred  for  good  cause  they  are  considered  a  di-  p,^tcr''3 
ect  consequence  of  the  event  insured  against.(5)  Caines,  i9o\ 


Section  13.    Concurrence  of  Different  Perils. 

If  a  loss  is  occasioned  by  different  perils  it  is  to  be  attributed 
0  that  by  which  it  is  more  immeaiately  occasioned  ;  causa 
roxima  spectatur.  If  the  different  perils  are  both  insured  against, 
his  rule  is  only  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  declar- 
Dg  in  the  action  for  the  loss  ;  but  if  one  of  the  risks  only  is  in- 
luded  in  the  policy,  the  application  of  this  rule  determines 
whether  the  insurers  are  liable.  It  ought  therefore  not  to  be 
ipplied,  except  in  cases  where  the  loss  is  exclusively  occasioned 
}j  one  of  the  perils,  or  where  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  how 
Quch  of  it  is  occasioned  by  one  peril  and  how  much  by  the 
»ther,  since  the  rule  supposes  the  perils  insured  against  are 
»lended  with  those  not  insured  against,  and  if  one  or  the  other 
>e  considered  the  leading  and  eflScient  cause  of  the  whole  loss,  it 
grates  to  the  prejudice  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  cases  de- 
:ided  under  this  rule  will  show  that  it  is  doubtful  and  uncertain 
n  its  application,  which  furnishes  another  reason  why  it  should  ^j^j^ 
lot  be  resorted  to,  except  in  cases  that  cannot  possibly  be  de-  Janion,  it 
:ided  upon  any  other  principle. 

Lord  Ellenborough  says, '  If  a  ship  meet  with  sea-damage,  x  ship  being 
vhich  checks  her  rate  of  sailing,  so  that  she  is  taken  by  an  captured  in 
memy  from  whom  she  would  otherwise  have  escaped,  though 
\he  would  have  arrived  safe  but  for  the  sea-damage,  the  loss  is  perihof 
o  be  ascribed  to  the  capture  and  not  to  the  sea-damage,  and  leas,  it  is  a 
liis  upon  the  principle  that  causa  proxima  non  remota  specta*  lo"  by  cap- 
li.r.'(6)  ^  tuf. 
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BaiT&troiud«-  In  case  of  a  barratrous  deviation  and  subsequent  loss  by  sea- 
Tiation  and  damage,  though  there  was  no  direct  connection  between  the  two, 
ilmB^va^''  Lord  Mansfield  said,  *  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  say  that 
damS^or'  sustained  was  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the 

capture.  voyage.'(l) 

(I)  Vallejo  9.  A  vessel  being  insured  from  Trinidad  to  New  York  the  mas- 
Whecicr,  ter  barratrously  deviated  from  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and 
Cowp.  155.  j^fjgj.  ^hig  deviation  the  ship  was  captured.  This  was  held  to  be 
tt\  »PI  trre  ^  h^rratry,  which  was  in  effect  holding  that  the 

rrR)wne  1  Capture  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  barratry,  though  there 
Johni.  389.  seems  to  have  been  no  immediate  connection  between  them.(2) 
But  this  decision  went  merely  to  the  mode  of  declaring  for  the 
loss,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  capture  was  not  insured  against^ 
The  thip  it  ^  *^'P  heing  wrecked  in  consequence  of  the  barratrous  con- 
wrecked  by  duct  of  the  captain.  Lord  Ellcnborough  considered  it,  as  to  the 
barratronj  purpose  of  declaring  in  the  action  for  the  loss,  to  be  a  loss  either 
conduct.  pgpjjg     jj^g  ggg^g  barratry.(3)   But  undoubtedly  the 

(3)  Heyman  insurers  are  not  liable  for  such  a  loss,  unless  they  insure  against 

A  vessel  being  arrested  by  a  public  ship  was  compelled  to 
make  a  press  of  sail  to  keep  company  with  the  public  ship,  in 
^consequence  of  which  her  cargo  was  damaged.    Lord  Ellen- 
(ATi  Haeedom  horou^h  said,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  in  the  action, 
i.  whitaiore,   ^his  might  bc  considered  a  loss  either  by  detention  or  perils  of 
1  Stark,  157.   the  seas  ;(4)  but  to  render  the  insurers  answerable  for  such  a 
loss,  detention  must,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  perils  insured 
against. 

The  ship  U  A  cargo  being  insured  against  the  usual  perils,  *  French  risks 
taken  out  of  excepted,'  the  vessel  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and 
an'eixented  ^  recaptured  by  a  British  frigate,  and  carried  into  Jamaica,  where 
^r?l\ndthen  the  cargo  was  condemned  as  French  property.  The  insurers 
lo«t  by  one  of  were  held  not  to  be  liable  for  the  loss.  Mr.  Justice  Radcliff  said, 
merated'inSe  *  '^^^  terms  of  the  exception  must  mean  that  the  insurer  is  not 
]^licy.  liable  for  any  loss  by  the  acts  of  Frenchmen.Xfl) 
The  ship  ia  commissions  of  the  assured,  as  consignee  of  the  ship,  be- 

taken out  of  Mig  insured  in  a  policy  by  which  the  underwriters  were  '  exempt- 
hcr  course  by  ed  from  all  loss  that  might  arise  from  the  ordinary  perils  of  tne 
aperiUnsured  geas,'  with  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  assured  not  to  aban- 
thenlostbyan  ""til  condemnation,  or  ninety  days  after  capture;  the  ship 
excepted  was  Captured,  and,  twelve  days  afterwards,  being  in  possession 
peril.  of  the  captors  on  the  course  to  Halifax  for  adjudication,  was 

lost  by  the  perils  of  the  seas.    Parker,  C.  J.  giving  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said, '  If  the  ship  had  arrived  she  might  have  been 
restored.    The  assured  had  stipulated  not  to  consider  the  cap- 
,  turc  alone  as  a  loss,  but  to  wait  ninety  days  for  the  event,  unless 

(a)  Roget  T.  Thurston,  2  Johns.  Cas.  248.  The  rules  of  the  Pc- 
tapsco  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  provide,  that  in  case  pro- 
perty insured  against  sea-risks  only  is  captured,  the  risk  shall  cease 
until  the  property,  in  case  of  its  being  released,  shall  reach  the 
nearest  point,  in  the  due  course  of  the  voyage,  to  that  at  which  it 
was  captured. 
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a  condemnation  should  sooner  take  place.  In  twelve  days  she 
u  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  seas.  She  was  then  at  the  risk  of 
the  assured,  because  the  loss  happened  within  a  time  in  which 
he  had  stipulated  not  to  throw  the  loss  by  capture  on  the  under- 
writers ;  and  because  the  loss  was  not  the  immediate  and  neces-  ^L^lrd.**  12 
sary  effect  of  the  capture.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  it  may  be  at-  Maw.  lUp, 
tributed  to  that  at  all.'(l)  112/ 

A  ship  being  insured  ^  free  from  American  condemnation,'  at-  Athipbeinf 
temptedf  to  sail  from  New  York  during  the  night,  in  contra ven-  wrecked  u 
tion  of  an  embargo  then  in  force,  but  was  driven  by  a  body  of 
ice  and  the  wind«  upon  the  rocks  on  Governor's  Island.  The 
master  and  crew  made  every  exertion  to  get  her  off,  but  without 
success.   A  large  hole  was  made  in  her  side  by  the  ice,  and 
her  bottom  was  broken  by  the  rocks,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  water  rose  four  feet  in  the  hold,  and  she  fell  on  her  side 
when  the  tide  left  her.    She  was  afterwards  seized  and  con- 
demned for  a  violation  of  the  embargo..  Lord  Ellenborou^h 
said,  ^  As  it  appears  to  mc  this  case  falls  within  the  principle 
that  causa  proxima  nan  remota  sptctatur*    It  seems  to  be  use- 
less to  be  seeking  about  for  odds  and  ends  of  previous  and  par- 
tial losses  when  at  last  there  was  one  overwhelming  cause  of 
loss,  which  swallowed  up  the  whole  subject  matter.    The  total 
loss  by  the  subsequent  seizure  and  condemnation,  takes  away 
the  right  to  recover  in  respect  to  the  previous  partial  loss  by 
sea-damage.   Where  the  property  deteriorated  is  afterwards 
totally  lost  to  the  assured,  and  the  deterioration  becomes  ulti- 
mately a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  his  interests,  he  can- 
not make  it  a  ground  of  claim  upon  the  underwriters ;  he  can 
have  no  claim  to  indemnity  where  there  is  ultimately  no  damage 
to  him  from  any  peril  insured  against.    Suppose  the  ship  and 
car|[o  to  be  damaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  by  sea-  W 
penis,  and  afterwards  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  is  not  its  pre-  i^f"^^* 
vious  deterioration  wholly  immaterial  ?  There  may  be  cases  in  But  see  Coit 
which,  though  a  prior  damage  be  followed  hj  a  total  loss,  the  «•  Smith,  3 
assured  may  nevertheless  have  rights  and  claims  in  respect  to  iJ^^'^^Ja^ 
that  prior  loss.   Actual  disbursements  for  repairs,  prior  to  a  rence ».  Aber* 
total  loss,  are  of  this  description,  unless  they  are  mof e  properly  deen,  5  B.  1^ 
covered  hj  the  authority  of  suing,  labouring,  &c.'(2)   But  the  ^ 
assured  might,  on  the  around  assumed  by  the  court,  have  claim- 
ed a  total  loss,  since  the  seizure  was  a  matter  of  indifference  af- 
ter the  shipwreck.    As  the  loss  by  sea-damage  might  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  loss  by  seizure,  there  seem  to  have  been 
very  strong  reasons  for  making  this  distinction. 

Chief  Justice  Kent  says,  *  Suppose,  the  policy  against  capture  cwcofa 
onl^,  and  the  vessel  was  captured  and  then  shipwrecked  shipwrecked 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  captors,  I  should  think  the  assured  after  capture, 
might  maintain  that  his  right  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  attached  (3)  Schieffeiitt 
upon  the  capture,  and  that  the  subsequent  casualty  was  one  with  J^/^q^  ^^^^ 
which  he  had  no  concem.XS)  Johns.  21. 

A  ship  and  cargo  being  insured  in  a  policy  by  which  '  the  un-  ^ 
derwriters  were  exempted  from  capture,^  the  vess(el  met  with  cargo  being 
bad  weather  which  rendered  it  necessary,  for  the  general  safety,  damaged  by 
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perOtof  the    to  throw  over  the  anchors  and  cables  and  a  third  part  of  the  I 
MM  art  afteiv  cargo,  and  the  hull  was  so  much  damaged  as  not  to  be  worth 
wards  cap-     repairing ;  after  which  the  vessel  was  captured.    It  was  held 
^  '         that  the  policy  covered  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  careo  which 
was  thrown  overboard,  but  not  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
vessel  before  the  capture.   The  court  said  it  was  a  loss  of  the 
vessel  by  capture,  unless  the  damage  by  perils  of  the  seas  to 
three  fourths  of  the  value  distinguished  this  case  from  Green  v. 
(I)  Snpr.  SIS.  Emslie,(l )  and  Livie  v.  Janson,(2)  and  made  it  a  total  loss  by  those 
(S)  Supr.  S87.  perils.    ^  We  have  been  struck  with  this  distinction  and  have 
not  abandoned  it  without  much  hesitation,  because  technical 
rules  only  seem  to  prevent  the  assured  from  recovering.'  But 
the  court  said,  if  this  had  been  an  insurance  against  capture 
only  ;  notwithstanding  the  sea-damage,  the  insurers  would  have 
(8)  Rice  e.  liable  for  a  total  loss.  *  When  tne  subject  matter  is  wholly 

Homer,  is'  lost  by  a  subsequent  peril,  the  antecedent  partial  loss  is  merged 
Maat.  Rep.     and  gone,  so  that  no  action  can  be  founded  upon  it,  no  repair* 

having  been  actually  made.'(3) 
The  ship  being     Jn  a  policy  On  the  ship  '  the  assurers  took  no  risk  in  port  but 
thS^1)urnL*\t  s^^'^^sk.'    The  ship  was  driven  on  shore,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
is  a  loss  b J     Leon  at  the  port  of  Cadiz,  at  high  water,  the  water  being  six- 
perils  of  the    teen  feet  higher  than  it  had  been  known  to  be  before.  When 
the  gale  abated  she  lay  high  and  dry  nearly  two  hundred  yards 
from  high  water  mark,  and  was  buried  in  mud  and  sand  to 
within  three  streaks  of  her  bends.    The  master  believed  the 
ship  to  be  bilged,  but  could  not  ascertain  the  fact.    She  could 
not  have  been  got  off  without  taking  her  in  pieces,  or  digging  a 
canal,  which  would  have  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  ship. 
Some  French  soldiers  from  a  neighbouring  battery  set  fire  to 
the  ship  in  this  situation,  whereby  she  was  wholly  consumed. 
Chief  Justice  Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The 
place  where  the  ship  lay  at  anchor  when  the  storm  arose,  and 
the  place  where  she  was  stranded,  were  both  of  them  equally 
in  port.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  loss  was,  or  was  not, 
f4)  Patrick  t .  by  sea-risU   The  jury  had  given  a  verdict  for  the  assured  on 
Com,  Ins.  Co.  the  ground  that  it  was  a  loss  oy  storrisk^  and  the  court  did  not 
11  Johns.  9.    ji^ij^g  propA:  to  set  it  aside.(4) 

Th«       V*  under  a  policy,  with  the  same  exception,  on  the  cargo  of 

bc^bin?*S  ^*^^P'        which  was  burnt  in  the  ship,  it  was  the 

u  not  a  loss  b/  opinion  of  the  court  that  ^  as  the  cargo  was  not  injured  by  the 
perils  of  the  stranding,  the  loss  of  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  the 
French,  which  was  a  peril  not  insured  against.X5) 

Section  14.   Loss  upon  one  Subject  by  Damage  to  Another. 

Under  the  principle  that  the  insurers  are  not  answerable  for 
the  remote  consequences  of  perils  insured  against,  the  ques-  ■ 
tion  arises  how  far  a  damage  or  loss  of  one  subject  of  insurance, 
will  constitute  a  loss  under  a  policy  upon  another.  If  the  ship 
be  wrecked  or  disabled  from  pursuing  the  voyage  by  the  perils 
insured  against,  it  is,  as  we  shall  see  nereafter,  a  total  loss  of 


(5)  Patrick  V. 
Com.  Ins.  Co. 
II  Johns.  14. 
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ship  and  freight.  The  same  disaster  may  be  a  total  loss  of  the 
cargo,  and  the  profits  and  commissions  that  would  have  accrued 
upon  it,  though  the  whole  of  the  cargo  is  saved,  and  may  have 
sustained  no  damage,  if  no  other  vessel  can  be  found  at  or  near 
the  place  where  it  is  landed,  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  at  a 
reasonable  expense,  for  carrying  on  the  cargo  to  the  port  of 
destination. 

But  it  is  a  subject  of  some  doubt  how  far  a  loss  of  the  ship  Whether  ex- 
is  a  partial  loss  on  the  goods,  by  subjecting  the  shipper  to  addi-  ^  frekht  ii  a 
tional  expense  of  freight  by  another  vessel.  J^j".  * 

A  ship  having  been  captured  was  sold,  together  with  the  cargo, 
and  the  proceeds  of  botn  retained  to  await  a  final  adjudication. 
Both  ship  and  cargo  were  finally  restored,  but  a  pro  rata  freight 
was  decreed  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  cfio^o.  The  shipoer  claimed  of  his  underwriters  the  amount 
of  firei^t  so  decreed.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  As  between  the 
owners  of  the  soods  and  the  underwriters  upon  the  cargo,  the 
latter  have  notning  to  do  with  the  freight ;  they  have  not  en-  Moudiriiair' 
gaeed  to  indemnify  the  owner  of  the  goods  against  iu\l)  Pari^M.  * 

In  regard  to  the  same  Question,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  givine  the  (2)  Cvm  «. 
opinion  of  the  court,  saia,  '  As  between  the  assured  and  un-  7  c^^* 
derwriter  on  the  careo,  the  latter  is  in  no  case  responsible  for  352.  But  see 
the  payment  of  freight,  whether  there  be  an  abandonment  or  1  Vai.  65.  tit. 
not.   It  is  a  charge  on  the  cargo  against  which  he  does  not  un-  ^* 
dertake  to  indemnify  the  owner.XS)  c.  i?.*^' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  iudges  had  in  view  cases  where    le  ;*Poth. 
only  one  freight  was  paid,  and  not  the  case  where  one  entire  tit.  des  Char- 
freight  had  been  earned,  and  an  additional  expense  of  freight 
incurred  on  account  of  the  perils  enumerated  in  the  policy  upon  com.  Hv.  s. 
the  goods.   A  case  of  this  latter  description  has  occurred  in  t  8.  n.  107. 
New  York. 

A  ship  beine  captured  was  soon  released,  but  the  cargo  de- 
tained m  further  proof.  On  the  release  of  the  ship  the  captain 
offered  to.  cmy  on  the  cargo  to  the  port  of  destination,  which 
was  impracticable  on  account  of  its  detention,  but  it  was  held 
that  the  offer  of  the  master  to  carry  on  the  cargo,  entitled  the 
owners  to  entire  freight.   The  cargo  was  afterwards  released, 
and  the  owners  of  it,  after  having  paid  a  full  freight  to  the  ship 
on  which  the  goods  were  originally  shipped,  were  obliged  to 
pay  an  additional  freight  for  the  transportation  of  their  goods  to  (3)  Mumfbrd 
the  port  of  destination  by  other  vessels.   The  insurers  of  the  «•  Com.  fm. 
cargo  were  held  to  be  liable  for  this  extra  freight.(3)   Mr.  Jus-  ^^^  ^ 
tice  Wild,  speaking  of  this  case,  says,  ^No  one,  I  think,  can  (4)'i7MaM. 
doubt  it  was  correctly  decided.X4)  Rep.  476. 

A  slup  bound  on  a  voyage  from  Siam  to  Hamburg  was 
wrecked  at  the  ^sle  of  France,  where  the  captain  procured  a 
Dutch  vessel  to  carry  for^^ard  the  fi;reater  part  of  tne  cargo  to 
Hamburg.  Under  a  policy  upon  the  ship  and  cargo  the  as- 
sured claimed  of  the  insurers  a  reimbursement  of  the  amount  of 
freight  paid  to  the  Dutch  vessel.  The  freight  paid  to  this  ves- 
sel did  not  amount  to  so  much  as  would  have  been  due  to  the 
owners  of  the  original  ship,  according  to  the  charterparty,  for 
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(1)  Dodce  V. 
Umon  Bfar. 
Ini.  Co.  17 
Mats.  Rep. 
471. 


(2)  Searle  v. 
Scovell,  4 
Johni.  Chan. 
Rep.  218. 


41otiofthe 
cargo  !•  not  a 
losa  of  the 
Toya^  under 
a  pobcy  on 
the  ahip. 

Lost  of  thip  or 
goodi  ii  a  loiB 
of  freight. 

(3)  Alexan- 
der V.  Bait. 
Ini.  Co.  4 

f  Cranch,  370 ; 
Kulen  Kemp 
V.  Vigne,  1 
T.  R.  304. 

(4)  Barclay  9. 
Stirling,  5  M. 
J^S.  6  ; 
Whitney 

V.  New  York 
Firem.  Ins. 
Co.  ISJohnf. 
S06. 


A  ship  forfeit- 
ed by  an  act 
of  barratry,  is 
not  seized  un- 
til after  the 
risk  ends. 


the  part  of  the  voyage  remaining  to  be  performed  after  the 
shipwreck.  Mr.  Justice  Wild,  ^vmg  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said,  *  If  however  the  Dutch  ship  had  cost  more,  the  underwri- 
ters would  not  have  been  liable;  because  the  extra  expense 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  ship-owner,  and  not  upon  the  owner 
of  the  goods.  If  the  ship-owner  had  refused  to  provide  a  new 
ship  he  could  have  claimed  no  freight.  We  must  consider  the 
master  as  acting  for  the  ship-owner  in  hiring  the  Dutch  ship ; 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  goods  was  bound  topay  only  the  cus- 
tomary freight  from  Siam  to  Amsterdam.  The  owner  might 
have  insured  the  freight ;  but  surely  his  having  neglected  so  to 
do  will  not  enlarge  the  responsibility  of  the  underwriters  on 
the  cargo.Xl) 

The  rule  on  this  subject  as  laid  down  by  Chancellor  Kent,  is, 
that  the  underwriters  are  liable  for  the  excess  of  the  freight 
which  the  assured  on  the  goods  has  been  obliged  to  pay,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perils  insured  against,  over  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  due  by  the  original  charterparty,(2)  or  over 
the  customary  freight  for  the  same  voyage  where  there  was  ori- 
ginally no  express  agreement,  as  in  case  of  the  goods  belonging 
to  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

The  loss  of  the  cargo,  whereby  the  voya^  is  no  longer  worth 
pursuing,  is  not  a  loss  on  the  ship.  This  is  not  a  breaking  up 
of  the  voyage  for  which  the  insurers  are  liable.(3^ 

But  the  damage  or  loss  of  the  cargo,  whereby  the  ship  is  pre- 
vented from  earning  freight,  is  a  loss  on  freight ;  for  the  peril 
operates  as  directly  on  the  freight  by  a  damage  to  the  goods  by 
the  transportation  of  which  the  freight  is  to  be  earned,  as  by  a 
damage  to  the  ship  which  is  to  earn  it.(4)  Thus  under  a  poUcy 
on  freight '  free  from  seizure,*  the  freight  was  lost  by  a  seizure 
of  the  goods,  and  the  insurers  were  held  to  be  protected  from 
the  loss  by  the  exception.(a) 


Section  15.    What  Losses  are  within  the  Period  of  the 

Risk. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  insurers  are  answerable  only  for 
those  consequences  of  a  loss  which  take  place  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  risk,  and  in  some  instances  where  the  cause  of  a 
loss  has  existed  during  the  risk,  but  has  not  resulted  in  an  actual 
loss  until  after  its  expiration,  the  insurers  have  been  held  not  to 
be  liable. 

The  forfeiture  of  ship  insured  was  incurred  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  risk  by  the  barratrous  act  of  the  master  in 
smuggling  goods,  but  the  ship  was  not  seized  for  the  forfeiture 

{aS  9  Johns.  19.  Suppose  a  policy  made  upon  the  master's  com- 
missiODS  for  selling  the  outward  cargo  and,  faivesting  the  proceeds, 
and  he  is  washed  overboard  in  a  storm,  on  the  outward  passage, 
whereby  he  is  prevented  from  earning  his  commissions,  la  this  a 
loss  of  hk  comoiissions  by  peiib  of  the  seas  ? 
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until  after  the  risk  had  ended.  The  insurers  were  held  not  to  0)LMlnrer9. 
be  liable,  as  the  loss  had  not  in  fact  happened  during  the  risk.(l)  thBejfVT.R. 

A  ship,  that  was  insured  for  a  certain  time,  met  with  an  injury 
from  a  peril  insured  against,  and  received  her  death  wound,  ^^^J^^'^JUj 
three  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  risk,  but  was  kept  afloat       in  conae- 
•by  pumping,  until  after  the  period  of  the  risk  had  expired,  and  quenceof  ie»- 
was  then  totally  lost.   The  insurers  were  held  not  to  be  liable  ^^J*® 
for  the  loss.(3)   There  seems  however  to  he  no  reason  why  the  Se*riikf""* 
insurers  should  not  in  such  case  be  answerable  for  the  loss  .  . 
which  is  actually  sustained  during  the  continuance  of  the  risk.    ihi^ot,  ^ 
But  the  total  loss  of  the  ship  may  nave  been  owing  to  her  being  cited  i  T^*R. 
at  sea  when  the  risk  terminated,  whereas,  had  she  been  near  a  ^« 
port  when  the  injury  happened,  perhaps  she  might  have  been  gjlldiey* 
saved  and  repaired  at  no  great  expense.   As  the  insurers  did  park,  267. 
not  take  the  risk  of  her  situation  at  the  end  of  the  risk,  they 
ought  not  to  be  liable  for  loss  on  this  account.   But  this  is  no 
treason  why  they  should  not  be  answerable  for  the  amount  that 
might  have  been  recovered  upon  the  most  favourable  supposition, 
jo  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  ship  at  the  end  of  the  risk. 

In  case  of  an  insurance  upon  horses  from  Liverpool  to  New  A  hone  inia- 
York,  one  of  the  horses  was  badly  injured  by  a  peril  insured  receiTei 
against,  during  a  gale,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  termination  of  J^^^min* 
the  Toyage,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  three  or  four  days  the  yoyage, 
after  being  landed.  Mr.  Justice  Radclifie  said,  ^  If  the  horse  had  but  diet  after 
been  thus  partially  injured  and  continued  to  live,  there  can  be  landed, 
no  doubt  but  the  insurer  would  have  been  liable  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  value*   His  subsequent  death  cannot  alter  the  case. 
It  is  merely  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  injury,  his  death 
wound  being  received  during  the  voyage.'   Mr.  Justice  Kent 
fully  agreed  with  the  doctrine  in  Lockyer  v.  Offley,  that  ^  the 
insurer  is  not  liable  for  losses  happening  after  the  term  prescrib- 
ed in  the  policy,  although  in  consequence  of  a  peril  in  the  po-  ^ 
licy.   What  was  the  condition  of  the  cargo  when  landed  was  Smith,  S 
the  only  question.   In  this  case  one  of  the  horses  received  a  Johni.  Cm.  ^ 
death  wound  during  the  voyage.   The  damages  so  received,  ^ 
as  they  existed  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  are  a  proper  Thompson,*' 
subject  of  retribution.   The  subsequent  death  of  the  horse  is  MU.  20.  Wes- 
put  wholly  out  of  view.    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  assured  are 
entitled  to  recover,  and  to  the  full  value  of  the  horse.'   And  ilcT^^* 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  court.(3) 

A  ship  was  aelayed  to  repair  sea-damage  which  was  covered  A  detention  of 
by  the  policy,  and  while  so  delayed,  was  arrested  by  a  tempo-  the  ship  that 
rary  embargo  whereby  she  was  detained  until  after  the  risk  ter-  aSiSg^e^ 
minated ;  the  insurers  were  held  not  to  be  liable  for  the  loss  ac-  risk  continnei 
cruing  by  this  detention  subsequently  to  the  termination  of  the  «»tfl  after  the 
risk.(4)  ri.k  expire!. 

But  in  case  of  the  seizure  of  a  ship  during  the  risk,  and  its  The  thip  ii 
condemnation  after  the  termination  of  the  risk,  the  insurers  were  >«»«d  before, 
held  to  be  liable  for  a  total  loss,  for  the  seizure  in  iUelf  consti-  ed^aft^r^Si'^' 
tuted  such  a  loss.   The  subsequent  release  of  the  ship  might  riik  endi. 
have  taken  away  the  right  of  abandonment,  but  as  the  snip  was 
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(1)  Doffr.  V.  not  released,  it  was  held  that  the  right  to  abandon  subsisted 
N.  E.  Mar.    after  the  risk  had  ceased.(l) 

1^21;^^^  ^  A  British  vessel  insured  from  Bilboa  to  Rouen  till  she  had 
A  hi'  •  ^'ih'  there  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety,  arrived  at  Rouen 
in^hMtUe  '  where  a  hostile  embargo  had  been  laid  upon  British  vessels, 
embargo  dor-  It  seems  that  she  was  not  actually  taken  possession  of  under  the 
ingthe  ride,  embargo  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  but 
aSy^taien^'  she  had  been  in  the.  power  of  the  ofikers  of  the  French  govem- 
poMeMioD  of  ment  from  the  time  of  her  arrivaL  Lord  Kenyon  i^tructed 
until  after  the  the  jury,  that  the  loss  happened  immediately  on  the  vessePs  ar- 
ttleriS**^**^  riving  within  the  operation  of  the  embargo,  and  so  before  the 

**  '       expiration  of  the  risk.(3) 
A  person  A  life  being  insured  from  the  30th  of  January  1772,  to  the 

in^ur'ed  il^at   ^^^^  ^^^^  month  in  1778,  the  person  whose  life  was  in- 

■ea ;  and  not  sured  was  at  sea  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  and  not 
heard  from  af-  beine  heard  of  afterwards,  was  presumed  to  have  perished,  but 
ter  the  it  dia  not  appear  whether  he  was  lost  before  or  after  the  thir- 
rUkr^  ^    *  ^^^^     January  1 778.  It  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to  decide, 

considering  all  the  circumstances,  whether  he  perished  within 

the  time  of  the  risk.(3) 
A  ihip  at  tea     The  question  whether  the  loss  happened  within  the  period  of 
f*  determined  in  the  same  manner,  where  a  ship,  in- 

ex^nit^^  sured  for  a  certain  time,  was  at  sea,  and  not  heard  from  after  the 
the  riik.       expiration  of  the  time.(4) 

(2)  Minett  «. 

Section  16.   Risks  Excepted. 

Peake,tll. 

(3)  Patterton  A  policy  including  only  a  part  of  the  usual  risks,  is  ofteii 
•.Mack,       made  in  the  common  form,  and  then  the  excepted  risks  are  ex- 

(4)  'Brown  prcssly  specified,  by  inserting  that  the  insurance  is  to  be  ^  free 
Neiifon,  1  '  from,'  or  ^  warranted  against,'  certain  risks ;  or  some  other  equi- 
Cainei,  625.  valent  provision  is  inserted. 

RUkof  con-      Under  the  exception  of  all  risks  on  account  of  ^  trade  in  arti- 
traband        cles  contraband  ot  war,'  if  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  goods  in- 
sured  are  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  a  loss  takes  place  in 
consequence,  the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  such  lo8s.(a) 
The  excep-  exception  of  the  risk  of  ^  illicit  and  prohibited  trade,'  as 

tion  of  Ulidt  Well  as  of  trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  relates  to  the  goods 
h^^Ai^A'  "^sured  in  the  policy,  and  not  to  other  goods  shipped  by  the 
exUmd^ndy  vessel.   Where  the  owner  of  the  vessel  insured  ^oods 

to  the  goods  with  this  exception,  and  at  the  same  time  knew  that  illicit 
iniured.  goods  were  shipped  for  the  same  voyage  by  other  persons, 
which  circumstance  was  also  known  to  the  underwriter.  Chief 
Justice  Lewis,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  With  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  the  underwriters  subscribed  the  policy, 
he  took  the  risk  of  all  the  consequences  that  might  result  to  the 

(a)  Johnston  v.  Ludlow,  2  Johns.  Cite.  481 ;  Laingv.  Un.  Ins.  Co.  S 
Johns.  Cas.  174,487.  The  exception  of  illicit  and  contrabaBd  trade 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  policies  in  Philadetphiain  1778. 
Smith  V.  Del.  Ins.  Co.  3  Serg.  k  Rawle,  82. 
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lawful  from  the  illicit  goods,  the  warranty  extending  to  the  goods  (i)  Bowne  v. 
only  which  were  the  subject  of  the  policy^Xl)   And  it  seems  Bhaw,  i 
that  the  policy  will  not  be  made  roid,  in  consequence  of  the  9^A^^^' 
shipment  of  illicit  goods  by  other  persons  than  the  assured  not      » .^ckSSU 
having  made  known  to  the  underwriters,  though  it  is  known  to  ner,iCauieB, 
the  assured,(3)  493. 

It  was  held  in  New  York  that  the  insurers  were  not  discharge  Theieixareof 
ed  under  this  exception,  from  the  payment  of  a  loss  of  the  car-  the  goods  at 
go  by  an  arbitrary  seizure  and  condemnation  at  Antwerp,  the  ?*J^,^j^ 
poK  of  destination,  when  it  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French.  not^it- 
The  court  considered  whether  there  had  in  fact  been  any  illicit  self  to  be  a 
trade,  and  it  not  appearing  that  there  had  been  any,  nor  that        of  ^Uicit 
the  goods  were  conaemned  for  this  cause,  the  insurers  were  held 
to  be  liable,(3) 

It  is  not  distinctly  decided  in  the  preceding  case  that  the  insu-  Whether  the 
rers  are  liable  under  this  exception  for  a  loss  by  seizure,  under 
a  pretence  of  illicit  trade,  when  in  fact  no  such  trade  has  been  .eLim  imder 
carried  on  or  attempted.   It  has  however  been  decided  in  Mas-  pretenceof  u- 
sachusetts,  that  under  an  exception  of  ^illicit  trade  with  the  Hcit trade 
Spaniards^  a  seizure, '  whether  for  arrival  on  the  coast,  or  for  h^^^i  ftlcT 
an  act  of  traffic,  are  alike  within  the  exception.   A  seizure  to  been  no  at- 
prevent  traffic,  as  well  as  on  suspicion  of  trafficing,  are  within  tempt  to  car- 
the  exception,  as  much  so  as  the  most  regular  confiscation  for  2^'"^ 
trafficing  illicidy.    The  exception  extends  to  every  seizure  and  ^' 
detention  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  prohibitions  of  trade.'(4)  (^)  Grades. 
A  case  has '  occurred  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  in^(^^{3 
States,  upon  the  exception  of  ^  illicit  trade  with  the  Portuguese,'  Johns,  lei. 
in  one  policy,  and  of  ^  seizure  by  the  Portuguese  for  illicit  trade,'  (4)  Higginson 
in  another,  in  regard  to  which  exceptions  the  court  said,  the  ii^™'^ 
^  words  ought  to  receive  the  same  construction ;  and  each  ex-  104.  ^ 
ception  is  substantially  the  same.'   The  court  considered  it  to  Bmi'ui  and 
be  proved,  that  ^  this  iflicit  trade  was  the  sole  and  avowed  object  Buchanan  r. 
of  the  voyage/   The  supercargo  did  carry  on  illicit  trade  at  M^iJton's'^* 
Rio  Janeiro,  to  a  small  amount ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  Dig.  p.  a34« 
into        for  the  same  purpose,  which  was  prevented  by  a  seiz-  ^»  t.  S3. 
Qre  and  condemnation  of  the  ship  and  cargo.   Supposing  this 
seizure  to  have  been  made  for  the  attempt  merely,  it  was  con- 
tended not  to  be  within  the  exception.   But  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall gave  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that,  *  If  the  loss  was  occa-  cb„^ 
sioned  bv  attempting  an  illicit  trade  with  the  Portuguese ;  if  Hubbart,  2 
an  actual  offence  was  committed  against  the  laws  of  that  nation,  Cranch,  187. 
and  the  property  was  condemned  on  that  account,  the  case  came    )  Smith  «. 
within  the  exception,'   But  he  said  that '  the  exclusion  of  illicit  3  serg?'i 
trade,  is  only  an  exclusion  of  that  risk  to  which  the  trade  is  by  Rawie,8St 
law  expo6ed,'(5)  ijj«del  v. 

It  has  been  held  in  other  cases  that  the  prohibition,  to  bring  Q^^^^g^ 
the  case  within  the  exception,  must  be  legal  and  such  as  the  RaWle,  29! 
government  has  a  right  to  impose  ;(6)  but  it  may  be  subsequent  (7)  Smith  & 
to  the  commencement  of  the  risk  under  the  policy.(7)  It  seems,  S^fY"*5,*" 
by  these  opinions,  that  if  the  property  is  condemned,  or  seized  Whart.'Dii^.' 
and  confiscated,  on  pretence  ot  illicit  trade,  when  in  fact  no  illicit  3S4.  h.  t.  n.' 
trade  had  been  carried  on  or  attempted,  the  insurers  arc  liable  ^* 
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for  the  loss,  notwithstanding  the  exception ;  and  this  accords 
with  the  decision  in  New  York,  above  cited.(a) 

Under  the  exception  of  ^  loss  on  account  of  trade  in  articles 
contraband  of  war,'  it  appeared  that  the  British  Yice-admiraltjr 
Judge,  at  New  Providence,  had  condemned  some  blocks  of  tin 
and  boxes  of  tin  plates,  as  being  articles  contraband  of  war. 
It  was  provided  in  the  policy  that  the  parties  should  not  be  coih 
eluded  bv  the  iud^ent  of  a  foreign  court*  It  was  held  in 
New  YorK  that  the  tin  blocks  and  plates  were  not  contraband 
(1)  Johnston  9  and  the  court  said,  ^  it  cannot  be  the  intention  to  throw 

9.  Ludlow,  1  the  loss  upon  the  assured  when  there  could  be  no  fault  in  him— 
aT***?*  8*c'  ^^^^  illicit  trade  or  contraband  existed  in  fact — merelj  be- 
f  JohniL  Cm.  <^ause  a  pretence  of  that  kind  is  set  up  to  cloak  the  condemna- 
481.    '     '  tion.XO 

In  a  case  upon  a  policy  containing  the  same  exception,  where 
the  vessel  was  refused  permission  to  enter  at  the  port  of  desti- 
nation on  account  of  an  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  papers, 
Livingston,  J.  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  A  denial 
of  entry  at  the  port  of  desUnation  appears  to  me,  after  c<Hisid- 
erablc  reflection  and  many  doubts,  not  to  be  a  loss  within  thk 
policy  which  contains  an  a^ement,  that,  for  a  seizure  or  de- 
tention on  account  of  prohibited  trade,  there  shall  be  no  remedy. 
^ihSy  1m?  underwriters,  who  do  not  assume  the  greater  risk 

Co.  I  iohni.  of  seizure,  be  answerable  for  a  smaller  one  proceeding  from  the 
181.  same  cause  r(3)    It  does  not  distinctly  appear  whether  the 

(3)  See6ra-  couTt  considered  the  fact  to  have  been  proved  that  the  entiy 
InTco.  C^-  ^as  prohibited  by  the  lams  of  the  place,  but  this  rather  seems  to 
df%  Marth.  have  been  assumed,  for  the  judge  speaks  of  the  trade  a9  ^  pro- 
846.  n.  hibited.'(3) 

Goods  were  insured  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg,  ^  free  from 
seizure  for  illicit  or  prohibited  trade.'  The  ship  and  cai^ 
were  seized  at  Cherbourg  under  the  Berlin  decree,  and  con- 
demned ^  on  the  ground  of  a  false  declaration  by  the  captain,' 
that  he  had  not  gone  to  England  on  the  voyage.  The  court 
said,  ^  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pretexts  for  the  condem- 
nation so  long  as  the  loss  was  not  for  an  illicit  orpmhibited 
trade.  Going  to  Cherbourg,  after  having  touched  at  Pljnnouth, 
was  going  to  a  prohibited  port  under  the  Berlin  decree,  but  the 
mere  entry  into  that  port  was  not  a  breach  of  the  warranty; 
[»•  e.  did  not  come  within  the  exception.]  If  there  had  been  no 
seizure,  and  the  ship  had  been  burnt  in  the  harbour,  before  the 
goods  were  landed,  the  insurers  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
liable.   Seizure  for  tradine,  or  attempting  to  trade,  contrary 

(4)  Mnmf|Nrd  iq  tfee  Berlin  decree,  would  have  brought  the  case  within  tw 
Co. TJdbD^'  exception.  If  the  loss  did  not  arise  from  seizure  for  a  prohi- 
449.       '    bited  trade,  the  insurer  is  responsible.X4) 

Mr.  Justice  Washington  was  of  opinion,  that  to  brine  a  case 
within  this  exception,  ^  both  a  seizure  and  an  illkit  trade  must 

(a)  Whether  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  court  is  conclusive  of  the 
fact  oi  illicit  trade.  Is  a  different  question.  If  the  foreign  judgmeotb 
conclusive,  it  makes  a  case  in  which  the  fact  of  illicit  trade  is  pro? ed  ' 
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concur.Xl)  The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  has  given  a  (i)  Graham 
similar  opinion.(S)  v.  Phosn.  Im. 

It  was  held  in  the  same  state  that  if  the  circumstance,  whereby  SiiSusS' n 
the  trade  became  prohibited,  was  a  consequence  of  a  peril  tion'of 
against  which  the  underwriters  insured,  they  were  answerable  pr^hibi- 
notwithstanding  the  exception ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  prohi-  tion  being  a 
bited  entry  at  Antwerp  in  consequence  of  her  having  been  de-  comequenca 
tained  by  a  British  ship,  which  detention  was  insured  against.(3)  ^^/Sni^t, 

But  if  the  prohibition  of  an  entry  at  the  port  of  destination  or  notr^ 
is  not  considered  a  consequence  of  some  peril  insured  against, 
then  the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  a  loss  of  the  voyage  by 
such  prohibition.(4) 

It  has  been  held  that  if  permission  be  eiven  by  the  officers  of  Unanthoriied 
«>vemment  at  a  foreign  port,  without  authority,  to  trade  in  vio-  permiuion  of 
uition  of  the  laws  of  the  place,  such  permission  will  not  take  ^^^^^ 
the  trade  out  of  the  exception  of  ^ pronibited  trade.'   Under  a  Jhc*Mi! 
policy  on  ten  hotheads  of  su^  from  Antigua  to  New  York, 
*frcc  from  prohibited  trade;'  it  appeared  that  the  exportation  JJ^ifSlJ^oJ. 
of  suears  from  Antigua  had  been  permitted  by  a  special  law ;  3  g^^g. 
but  alter  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  before  she  was  loaded,  Rawle,  82. 
the  President  of  Antigua  received  instructions  that  this  permis-  ^)  ^^^JJf^'* 
sion  was  revoked.   He  however  supposed  that  the  permission  Bin?403/ 
would  extend  to  the  particular  case,  notwithstanding  tne  revoca-  (4)  Kmm- 
tion,  and  accordingly  allowed  the  sugars  in  question  to  be  ex-  bhaarv. 
ported.   The  property  was  captured  during  the  voyage,  and  ^"J' 
condenmed  as  having  been  exported  contrarv  to  law.   The  Rawle,  S8l. 
court  said,  ^  The  loss  was  occasioned  by  a  perU  not  within  the 
policy ;  the  seizure  and  condemnation  were  on  account  of  pro-  (5)  Tucker, 
hibited  trade.    The  advice  of  the  President  was  unautho- 
rized.X5) 

Under  the  exception  of  risk  on  account  of  the  blockade  of  Exception  of 
the  port  of  destination,  questions  have  arisen  similar  to  those  the  risk  of 
respecting  the  exception  of  prohibited  trade,  namely,  whether  ^|^^^^ 
the  insurers  are  exempted  only  from  losses  arising  from  an  ac-  ^  ^' 
tual  violation  of  blockade,  or  from  seizures,  or  other  losses  tak- 
ing place  on  account  of  a  pretended  and  alleged  violation,  when 
in  fact  no  blockade  has  been  violated.  A  ship  and  cargo  were 
insured  in  a  policy,  whereby  the  insurers  took  ^  no  risk  of  block- 
aded port;'  and  the  property  was  captured  and  condemned  for 
an  alleged  violation  of  the  blockade  of  St.  Lucas.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  From  what  ap- 
pears in  this  case  the  offence  [viz.  violation  of  blockade]  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  made  out ;  and  judging  from  what  appears 
before  us,  I  should  deem  the  capture  unlawful.  I  am  aware, 
however,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  judge  of  its  legality.  But 
I  think  it  sufficient  for  the  insurers  to  show  that  the  loss  arose  by 
fiosan  of  the  blockade^  and  that  we  are  not  to  inquire  whether 
the  belligerent  was  strictly  iustifiable  in  condemning  the  pro- 
perty for  a  violation  of  blockade.  If  the  insurer  is  to  take  ^  no 
risk,'  he  must  be  discharged  from  every  risk  arising  from  a 
bkx:kaded  port.  The  risk  may  arise  from  illegal,  as  well  qs  le- 
gal captures,  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  blockade.'   But  he  said 
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(l)Radcliir 
V.  Unit.  Ini. 
Co.  7  Johni. 
38.  9  Johni. 
277. 

Smiling  for  a 
blockaded 
port  not 
knowing  it  to 
he  such. 


(2)  Yeaton 
r.rry,5 
Cranch,  335. 


Goodi  known 

to  be  prohi- 
bited are  ipe- 
ciAcally  insu- 
red under  Ihia 
exception. 


(3)  Scton  r. 
I>e1.  Ins.  Co. 
Condy's 
Marflh.346.n. 
4)  Woodr. 
-  E.  Mar. 
Ins.  Co.  14 
Mass.  Rep. 
31. 


Exception  of 
loss  by  the 
violation  of 
existing  regu- 
lations. 


Exception  of 
Bcizure  in  the 
port  of  dis- 
charge. 


the  existence  of  the  blockade  must  be  made  out ;  that  is,  the  in* 
surers  arc  answerable  for  a  loss  by  capture  and  condemnation 
for  the  supposed  violation  of  a  blockade,  which  did  not  exist^l) 

A  ship  was  insured  ^  to  one  or  more  ports  in  the  West  Indies 
and  thence  to  Norfolk,  against  all  rislu,  blockaded  porta  and 
Hispaniola  excepted.^  The  master  sailed  for  Curra^oa,  which 
was  blockaded  at  the  time,  but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  block- 
ade until  he  was  warned  off,  upon  which  he  sailed  for  Norfolk, 
and  was  captured  b^  a  French  privateer.  Chief  Justice  Mar 
shall  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  said,  ^  A  voyage  to 
Hispaniola  was  not  insured.  The  assured  has  notice  of  this, 
and  if  he  sail  for  Hispaniola,  the  voyage  is  entirelv  at  his  own 
risk.  Other  ports  are  within  the  voyage  insured,  if  they  be  not 
blockaded.  It  is  their  character  as  blockaded  ports  that  ex- 
eludes  them  from  the  insurance.  It  is  the  risk  attending  this 
character  which  is  excepted,  which  is  the  risk  incurred  by 
breaking  the  blockade.  SailinE  for  Curra9oa  knowing  it  to 
blockaded,  would  have  incurred  this  risk  ;  but  sailing  for  that 
port  without  such  knowled^  did  not  incur  it.'  The  loss  was 
accordingly  held  to  be  within  the  policy .(3) 

From  the  preceding  cases  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  an  exception  of  the  risk  of  illicit  trade,  or  that 
arising  from  blockade,  excludes  the  loss  arising  from  a  pretend- 
ed illicit  trade  or  violation  of  blockade,  when  there  has  in  fact 
been  no  such  trade  or  violation. 

It  has  been  held  that,  notwithstanding  the  exception  of  the 
risk  of  prohibited  trade,  if  goods,  specifically  described  in  the 
policy,  are  insured  from  a  port  where  the  exportation  of  them  is 
universally  known  to  be  prohibited,  the  exception  will  not  be 
applicable  to  them.  A  policy  was  made  on  specie,  among  other 
things,  from  Matanzas  and  other  ports  of  tne  West  Indies  to 
New  York.  The  ship  on  her  return  from  another  Spanish  port, 
put  into  Matanzas  in  distress,  where  the  master  was  compelled 
to  land  the  specie  and  not  allowed  to  take  it  away,  the  exporta- 
tion of  it  not  bcin^  allowed  by  the  Spanish  laws.  The  insurers 
were  held  to  be  liable,  for  they  were  bound  to  know  that  by 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  specie  was  pro- 
hibited from  being  exported.(3)  But  it  does  not  appear  why 
the  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  insurers,  that  the  trade  was 
prohibited,  proved  conclusively  and  a^inst  the  express  provi- 
sions of  the  policy,  that  the  risk  arising  from  the  prohibiten 
was  assumed  b^  the  insurers. 

It  being  provided  in  a  policy  that  the  insurers  were  not  to  be 
^  liable  for  any  loss  arising  from  the  violatk)n  of  exisUng  reeu- 
lalions  restricting  neutral  commerce the  provision  was  hela  to 
apply  only  to  regulations  ^  in  force  at  the  time  of  executing  the 
policy.X4) 

Under  a  policy  upon  the  cargo  of  a  British  ship  from  Ix>ndon  to 
any  port  or  ports,  ^  free  from  capture  and  seizure  in  her  port  or 
ports  of  discnar^ ;'  the  ship  and  cargo  were  seized  in  the  river 
Jahde  fifteen  miles  below  Varel,  where  the  ship  was  lying  off 
and  on«  waiting  for  directions  from  the  supercargo  who  had  gone 
up  to  Varel  for  instructions  from  the  consignees,  at  what  place  to 
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land  the  cargo*   The  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French  ^vernment,  and  a  French  force  was  stationed  there  to 
prevent  intercourse  with  the  English*  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  O)  Jarman  t. 
*  The  ship  had  ^tten  within  what,  in  a  general  sense,  and  for  £^^^394^  g 
the  purpose  which  the  contracting  parties  had  in  view,  was  to  c.  2  Camp. ' 
be  considered  the  port  of  discharge.Xl)  615. 

Under  a  policy  upon  a  cargo  with  the  same  exception,  the 
ship  and  cargo  were  seized  in  the  outer  harbour  of  Pillau, 
which  is  also  the  harbour  of  Konigsberg,  whither  the  eoods 
were  (testined.   The  ship  lay  without  the  bar  of  the  haroour, 
about  two  miles  out  towards  the  open  sea,  from  the  place  where 
ships  of  similar  burthen  usually  unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes, 
to  enaUe  them  to  pass  over  the  bar.   On  her  coming  to  an- 
chor, the  captain  had  gone  ashore  to  report  his  ship,  and  to 
obtain  permission  to  land  his  cargo,  and  to  give  directions  in 
this  respect;  and  had  been  ashore  five  or  six  days  for  this 
puipose  before  the  seizure  was  made.    Lord  Ellenborough 
said,  ^  The  parties  knowing  that  the  whole  continent  was  in  a 
state  of  actual  or  probable  hostility  to  British  commerce,  their  W  IWgiciA 
meaning  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  underwriters  should  not  run  EaSt^s! 
the  risk  of  seizure  in  the  elected  place  of  discharge,  wherever  gee  also 
that  miffht  be.'   Le  Blanc,  J.  Mt  seems  to  me  that  the  ship  be-  Oom  «.  Tak- 
ing in  the  place  which  she  had  elected  as  the  place  to  begin 
making  her  discharge,  we  must  consider  her  as  within  her  port  hew'r.  Scott, 
of  discharge  within  the  meaning  of  the  polic^.Y^)  3  Camp.  S05. 

But  in  other  cases  this  exception  has  received  a  construction  Seizure  with- 
less  favourable  to  the  underwriters.    A  vessel  was  insured  at  in  the  head- 
and  from  Rotterdam  to  London,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  all  JjJ^'^J^^^^ 
ports,  '  fipee  from  capture  in  port.'    The  snip  was  captured  mw^Ui  of  the 
while  at  anchor  at  Ghoree  Ghat,  about  a  half  of  a  mile  from  Gho-  Maete. 
ree,  in  an  open  roadstead,  within  the  headlands  which  form  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Maese.    Lord  Ellenborough  said,  if  you  (3)  Baring  v. 
would  protect  j^ourself  by  the  exception,  '  you  must  show  that  Veaux,  2  ^ 
the  ship  was  within  some  port  at  the  time  of  the  capture.   No  (4)°^^^*,,,  * 
witness  has  stated  that  the  place  where  she  lay  was  within  the  Tiemey,  1 
port  of  Rotterdam,  or  of  Ghoree,  or  within  any  other  port.X3)  Taunt.  617. 

Under  the  exception  of  capture  and  seizure  in  port  in  a  po-  seizure  at  the 
lic^  on  the  ship,  the  insurers  wete  held  to  be  liable  for  a  loss  by  place  where 
seizure  in  Pillau  Roads,  where  vessels  usually  discharge  a  part  >^^JP*  n'uaily 
of  their  cargoes  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  the  bar.    The  oyertoebw" 
court  said,  the  ship  was  there  ^  as  much  at  open  sea  as  ever  she  of  the  har- 
had  been.X4)  bour. 

Under  a  policy  on  goods  ^  free  from  capture  and  seizure  in  property 
the  port  of  discharge ;'  the  intended  port  of  discbarge  was  Wis-  is  seized  in 
mar,  on  approaching  which  the  master  learned  that  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  French.   He  came  to  anchor  in  the  open  3n|?eiVromthe 
sea  about  seven  miles  from  Wismar,  and  soon  afterwards  some  Q^al  place  of 
French  soldiers  came  out  from  Wismar  and  took  possession  of  dischvging. 
the  vessel.   Ships  usually  discharge  about  four  miles  nearer  to 
Wismar  than  the  place  where  the  vessel  lay.  It  was  held,  though  (5)  MeUiih  t. 
with  some  hesitation,  that  this  was  not  a  capture  or  seizure  in  staniforth,  3 
diA  port  of  discharge,  and  that  the  insurers  were  liable.(6)       Taunt.  499, 
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(t)  Keyier  «. 

Scott,  4 
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Free  from 
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discharge. 


(3)  Levi  V. 
Allnatt,  15 
East,  267. 

An  exception 
of  teirure  is 
equivalent  to 
an  exception 
of  capture. 


(4)  Black  V. 
Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
llJohns.S87. 

Exception  of 
risks  in  port 
other  than 
tea-risks. 


In  case  of  a  policy  upon  goods  ^  free  from  confiscation  in  the 

gort  of  discharge while  the  ship  was  lying  at  anchor  near 
illau,  her  intended  port  of  discharge,  and  about  three  miles 
farther  out  than  any  place  where  ships  ever  begin  to  discharge ; 
she  was  seized  by  officers  of  the  government  then  having  iuris- 
diction  at  Pillau,  and  afterwards  confiscated  together  with  the 
cargo.  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  said,  that  to  bring  the  loss 
within  the  exception,  ^  the  capture  or  confiscation  must  begin  in 
the  port  of  discharge  ;^  whereas  the  capture  was  here  made 
without  the  port,  ana  accordingly  the  insurers  were  held  to  be 
answerable.^  1) 

A  ship  being  insured  ^  free  from  capture  in  her  port  of  desti- 
nation,^ which  was  Pillau,  came  to  anchor  over  against  that 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  bar,  a  full  German  mile  farther  out 
than  any  place  where  vessels  ever  berin  to  lighten  their  car- 
goes, for  the  purpose  of  going  over  the  bar  of  the  harbour; 
where  she  was  taken  bv  some  soldiers  from  Pillau.  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield  said,  ^  I  have  no  doubt  the  underwriters  intend- 
ed to  protect  themselves  a^inst  the  loss  which  has  occurred,  but 
they  nave  used  terms  which  do  not  protect  them.  The  place 
where  the  capture  was  made  is  in  the  open  sea.X2) 

In  the  case  of  an  insurance  on  goods  ^  free  from  confiscation 
by  the  fi;overnment  in  the  port  of  discharge,'  which  was  Pillau,' 
wnere  Uie  ship,  while  lying  in  the  Roads,  was  boarded  by  Prus- 
sian soldiers  from  Pillau,  and  by  Frenchmen  from  a  French 
privateer,  who  disputed  the  right  of  possessing  the  prize,  and 
this  dispute  was  referred  by  the  Prussian  government  to  that 
of  France,  and  decided  by  the  court  of  prizes  at  Paris  iihfa- 
vour  of  the  French  captors,  the  insurers  were  held  to  be  liable 
for  the  loss.  Lord  Elienborough  said,  ^  There  was  no  confisca- 
tion, which  must  be  an  act  done  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  the  country  where  it  takes  place,  ana  in  some  way  beneficial 
to  that  government.'  Mr.  Justice  Grose  said,  ^  The  Prussian 
government  did  not  confiscate,  but  abjured  and  renounced  the 
property.'(3) 

A  ship  being  insured  against  capture  onhr,  and  ^  free  from 
seizure  in  any  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Napoleon,  or  any 
power  in  alliance  with  him,'  was  taken  by  two  French  priva- 
teers in  a  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Holland,  which  was 
then  in  alliance  with  Napoleon.  It  was  contended  in  behalf  of 
the  assured,  that  the  term  seizure  was  only  applicable  to  the  ar- 
resting and  taking  possession  of  a  vessel  on  account  of  some 
municipal  regulation.  But  the  court  said,  ^  It  is  not  a  strained 
interpretation  of  the  term  seizure,  to  consider  it  as  synonymous 
with  capture.'(4) 

In  a  policy  on  a  cargo  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Sebastian'Sj 
the  insurers  stipulated  to  take  ^no  risk  in  port  but  seannsk.^ 
The  vessel  was  captured  about  four  leagues  from  St.  Sebastian^ 
and  two  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  carried  into  Passage, 
whence  she  was  taken  by  a  pilot  and  French  crew  to  Bayonne, 
where  the  cargo  was  put  under  sequestration,  and  landed  by  or- 
der of  the  French  government,  and  stored  in  the  public  ware- 
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houses.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  insurers  that  this 
was  a  loss  bj  seizure  in  the  port  of  Passage,  and  was  accord- 
ingly within  the  exception.  The  court  said,  if  the  first  ^  taking 
possession  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  deemed  a  capture,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  subsequent  proceedings  against  the 
cargo  are  immaterial,  if  she  was  never  released  from  the  cap- 
ture. Admitting  that  the  proceedings  after  her  being  carried  0)  I^u^^lf • 
into  Passage  are  to  be  deemed  a  seizure  m  port,  it  will  not  dis-  loToimtJ 
charge  the  underwriters.Xl)  278. 

A  provision  that  the  insurers  *  take  no  rbk  in  port,'  has  been  The  excep- 
held  to  extend  to  all  ports  at  which  the  vessel  touches  of  neces-  tion  of  seizure 
sity,  as  well  as  those  in  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage.(2)        P^^  ex- 

A  ship  and  cargo  were  insured  '  from  St.  Bartholomew's  to  Jl^^f^ecei- 
Havana,  free  from  loss  if  not  permitted  to  entry  on  account  of  aitj. 
having  negroes  on  board.^   The  vessel  having  some  negroes  on  Free/romloM 
board  came  to  anchor  near  the  Moro  Castle,  at  the  entrance  of  if  not  permits 
the  port  of  Havana,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the        ^^^loi  » 
place  where  vesseb  usually  discharge  goods,  and  at  the  place  hayine^Savet 
whfire  vessels  having  slaves  on  board  are  required  by  law  to  on  board, 
stop  until  they  are  visited  by  the  public  oflScers  and  admitted  to  /jj  Patrick  t. 
entry;  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  come  to  the  docks  near  Com.  Ins. Co! 
the  town  until  they  have  landed  their  slaves,  which  are  landed     Johns.  9. 
at  the  place  where  this  vessel  came  to  anchor.    Vessels  are  ^^ei^ 
not  considered  to  be  in  safety  at  the  port  of  Havana  until  they  2  Camp.  S4i. 
are  moored  at  the  docks  near  the  town.  The  vessel  was  wreck- 
ed before  she  had  been  visited  by  the  public  officers  or  landed 
Tier  slaves,  and  accordingly  before  she  was  permitted  to  proceed 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour.    Mr.  Justice  Piatt,  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  I  think  the  cause  of  loss  intended  to 
be  excepted  did  not  occur  in  this  case.  The  terms  not  permiUed 
to  entry  mean  ciistom-house  entry.   The  parties  had  in  view  the  (3)  Dickey  t. 
possibility  that  the  entry  of  vessels  with  negroes  on  board  might  P'HV"'^^' 
DC  interdicted.   There  was  no  such  interdiction  in  this  casc'iS)  *^''<™»'568. 

In  case  of  the  insurers  of  the  ship  being  ^  exempted  from  all  Exception  of 
loss  and  damage  by  the  ordinary  dangers  and  perils  of  the  seas 
the  ship  being  wrecked  5  Chief  Justice  Parker,  giving  the  opi-  J^^^?  ^  * 
nion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  The  plaintiff  considers  this  loss  as 
not  happening  by  ordinary  perils.    We  think  that  this  suggestion  Goddard,  it 
cannot  oe  supported.  The  risks  in  the  policy  were  undoubtedly  Mass.  Rep. 
intended  to  t>e  confined  to  captures,  arrests,  detentions,  &c.'(4) 

A  cargo  bein^  insured,  ^  French  risks  excepted/  was  captured  The  insurers 
by  a  French  privateer  and  recaptured  by  a  British  frigate,  and  are  not  liable 
condemned  at  Jamaica  as  French  property.    Mr.  Justice  Rad-  J^^^^^J " 
cliff  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court  that,  *The  terms  of  the  ^*hcUierthe 
exception  must  mean  that  the  insurer  is  not  to  be  liable  for  any  excepted 
loss  by  the  acts  of  Frenchmen.    It  cannot  be  said  that  the  sub-      did  not 
sequent  capture  was  not  a  consequence  of,  or  probably  occasioned  J^"^^"*^  ^ 
by  the  first.  It  is  not  material  that  it  should  appear  to  be  so.\5) 
Tbai  is,  to  render  the  insurers  liable  it  must  satisfactorily  ap-  W 
pear  that  the  excepted  risk  did  not  contribute  to  the  loss.    But  ^^13^' cai. 
this  seems  to  be  a  pretty  strict  construction  of  the  exception  in  24b. 
respect  to  the  assured. 
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Exception  of 
lots  by  the 
British^cauiet 
the  acta  of 
the  British, 
while  in  pos- 
•ession  of  the 
propertjfto  be 
at  the  risk  of 
the  assured. 


(1)  Coolidge 
V.  New  York 
Fir.  Ins.  Co. 
14  Johns. 
308. 

Interruption 
of  the  voyase 
by  blockade 
is  within  the 
exception  of 
detention. 


(t)  Wilson  V. 
Unit.  Ins.  Co. 
14  Johns.  227. 

Animals  insu- 
red '  free 
from  mortali- 
ty.' 


(3)  Lawrence 
V.  Aberdeen, 
5B.&A.  107. 

(4)  Drinkwa- 
ter  V.  Lond. 
Ass.  Co.  tt 
WiU.  36a 

(5)  Langdale 
V.  Mason, 
Marsh.  Ins« 
791. 


A  ship  being  insured  from  Boston  to  Cadiz  ^  free  from  loai  by 
the  British  or  Americans,  but  in  case  of  capture  by  either,  the 
usual  sea-risks  to  continue,'  was  captured  and  taken  into  Gib- 
raltar hj  the  British,  where  the  captors  moored  her  in  an  ex- 
posed situation  between  other  vessels,  which  run  foul  of  her,  so 
that  when  the  captain  regained  possession,  she  was  a  mere 
wreck  and  not  fit  to  repair.  Mr.  Justice  Spencer,  in  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  If,  after  the  capture,  the  vessel  had 
been  lost  by  a  sea-risk,  strictly  speaking,  undoubtedly  the  un* 
derwriters  would  have  been  answerable.  But  if  the  u>sa  is  at- 
tributable to  an  act  of  the  captors,  which  if  done  by  the  assured 
would  absolve  the  insurers  from  the  loss,  then  the  insurers  would 
not  be  liable.  The  loss  is  attributable  to  the  mooring  the  ves- 
sel in  an  exposed  situation,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
had  the  vessel  been  thus  moored  by  the  assured,  the  insurers 
would  not  have  been  liable  on  account  of  negligence.Xl) 

A  cargo  being  insured  from  Norfolk  to  Cadiz  ^  free  from  British 
capture  and  detention,'  the  ship,  which  had  a  British  license, 
was  boarded  in  Hampton  Roads  from  the  British  squadron  then 
blockading  the  Chesapeake,  and  ordered  back  to  Norfolk;  and 
the  voyage  was  in  consequence  given  up.  The  court  said, 
'  There  is  no  difference  between  detention  and  restraint  in  this 
The  ship  was  detained  and  restrained  by  the  British  from 


case. 


proceeding ;  being  warranted  free  from  such  detention.  The 
assured  cannot  recover.'(S) 

Under  a  policy  upon  mules,  asses,  and  oxen,  ^  free  from  mor- 
tality and  jettison,'  it  was  said  that  ^  the  word  mortalihf^  in  its  or- 
dinary sense,  never  means  violent  death,'  and  accordingly  the  in-* 
surers  were  held  liable  for  the  loss  of  such  of  the  animals  as 
died  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  by  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  during  a  storm.  Chief  Justice  Gihbk  said,  ^Suppose  a 
horse  were  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  in  a  storm  tahave  his 
legs  broken,  but  arrive  alive ;  the  underwriters  would  be  answer- 
able for  that  loss.(3) 

In  a  policj  on  a  building  against  fire,  with  the  exceptbn  of 
losses  occasioned^  by  a  usurped  power,'  a  fire  occasioned  by  a 
mob  docs  not  come  under  the  exception.(4)  But  the  exception 
of  losses  ^  by  civil  commotion'  comprehends  losses  by  riots  and 
mobs.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  1  think  a  civil  commotion  is  an 
insurrection  of  the  people  for  general  purposes,  though  it  does 
not  amount  to  a  rebellion  where  there  is  a  usurped  power.X^) 


Section  17.    Risks  in  Bottomry  Interest. 

The  risks  and  losses  to  which  the  lender  on  bottomry  or  re- 
spondentia is  liable,  depend  upon  the  particular  stipulations  of 
the  bond.  The  lender  cannot  be  bound  to  take  the  risk  arising 
from  a  violation  of  law,  and  a  stipulation  of  this  kind  is,  at  least, 
void  itself  and  it  makes  void  a  contract  of  which  it  constitutes 
an  essential  part.  The  principles  already  stated  in  this  respect 
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in  relation  to  iiisurance,(l)  apply  to  bottomry  and  respondentia  (l>8«pr.  20, 
bonds. 

The  forms  of  these  bonds  are  different,  some  specifying  the  Forma  of  boc* 
risks  to  be  borne  by  the  lender,  and  others  providing  in  general 
that  the  bond  is  to  become  absolute  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
or  good$.(a) 

The  risks  miderstood  to  be  assumed  by  the  lender  under  Risks  mwim- 
the  forms  of  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds  in  common  edbytheien- 
use,  are  perils  of  the  seas,  captures,  and  all  inevitable  accidents. 
Cleirac  says,  the  risks  assumed  by  the  lender  are  the  same 
that  are  usually  insured  against  in  a  policy  of  insurance.(6) 
Yalin  says,  the  lender  assumes  sea-risks  including  those  of 
piracy  and  capture.(c)  And  this  construction  seems  to  be 
generally  adopted.((0 

The  lender,  who  is  in  effect  the  insurer,  does  not  take  the  risk  Lossbj  fault 
of  loss  by  the  conduct  of  the  borrower,(e)  or  his  agents ;(/)  ©ftbe borrow- 
and  the  French  ordinances  exonerate  the  lender  from  loss  aris-  ^^ts. 
ing  from  the  qualities  or  defects  of  the  subject  hYpothecated.(g) 
Butnothin^  prevents  parties  from  expressly  stipulating  that  these 
Of  other  risks  and  losses  shall  be  assumed  by  the  lender.(A) 

The  most  important  cjuestion  concerning  this  contract  relates  wbeth^  the 
to  the  effects  of  the  perils,  or  kind  of  losses  which  fall  upon  the  lender  takes 
lender.    By  the  ordinance  of  Hamburg  be  is  not  liable  to  tberid^ofge- 
contribute  to  general  average.(t)   In  France  the  lender  takes  f^JJi 
the  risk  of  general  average  losses,  unless  the  parties  expressly 
stipulate  otherwise«(A:)  'And  the  law  seems  to  be  the  same  in 
Denmark.(/) 

Lord  Mansfield  says,  ^  By  the  law  of  England  there  is  neither 
average  nor  salvage  upon  a  bottomry  bond;Xm)  and  so  Lord 
Kenyon;  ^  By  the  law  of  England  a  lender  upon  respondentia  is 
not  liable  to  average  losses ;  but  is  entitled  to  receive  the  whole 
sum  advanced,  provided  ship  and  cargo  arrive  at  the  port  of 
destination.^^)  Mr.  Justice  Kent  said,  upon  the  authority  of 
tjhese  cases  probably,  ^  The  risk  on  a  bottomry  PoUcr  is  pecu- 


sometimes  stipulate  expressly  that  the  lender  shall  be  liable  to 

(a)  1  Mag.  393,  cas.  34;  3  Burr.  1394;  I  Bl.  396;  I  Beawes, 
332.  tit  Bottomry,  &c. ;  Weskett,  tit  Bottomry,  n.  28 ;  2  Mag.  52. 
D.132;  ib.  56.  No.  133;  Park,  673;  Marsh.  82;  Abbott  App.  No. 
1,  2,3,&.4.  (6)Le  Guidon,  c,  18.  a.  2.  o.  And  see  D.  lib.  22.  t  2.L 
1,  3,  4 ;  Ord.  Louis  XIV.  tit  Cont.  a  Grosse  Avent  a.  1 1.  Cod.  de  Cora. 
L  2.  t.  9.  n.  136 ;  Roc.  de  nav.  o.  51 ;  Marsh.  62.  c.  5 ;  Appleton  v, 
Crownii^hielcl,  3  Mass.  Rep.  443.  (c)  Tit  Cont  a  Grosse.  Avent. 
a.  11,  n.  (d^  Barton  v.  Wolliford,  Comb.  56;  Joyce  v,  Williamson, 
Park,  627 ;  Robertson  v.  Unit  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  Cas.  250.  (e)  Roc.  de 
Nav. n.  51. Dig. de  naut.  foen.  (/ )Marsh.  756.  b.  2.  c.  5 ;  Dig. lib. 
82. 1 2.  de  naut  foen.  1. 3 ;  Wilmer  v.  The  Smilax,  1  Peters^  Adm.  Rep. 
295.  n.  {g)  Ord.  Louis  XIV.  tit  Cont  a  Gross.  Avent  a.  12 ;  Cod. 
de  Com.  1. 2.  tit  4.  n.  137.  See  also  Le  Guidon,  c.  5.  a.  8.  {h)  2  Emer. 
610 ;  Des  Cont  a  la  Grosse,  c.  7.  s.  2.  (t)  tit  9.  a.  2 ;  2  Mag.  225. 
D.  931.  {k)  Le  Guidon,  c.  19.  a.  5;  Codi  de  Com.  1.  2.  a.  9.  n.  141. 
(I)  Walpole  V.  Ewer,  Park,  629.  (m)  Joyce  v.  Williamson,  ut  su- 
pra,  (ft)  Walpole  V.  Ewer,  ut  sapra.   (o)  2  Johns.  Cas.  252. 


Har;  there  is  neither 
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(1)  Wetkett,  contribute  to  general  ayera£e.(l)  And  it  has  been  held  that 
mrt.bottomrj,  under  this  provision  the  lender  contributes  on  the  amount  of 
n.  22, 27;  2   ^jj^  j^g^jj  ^j^^  amount  of  the  marine  interest  added  to  the 

loan.(2) 

The  lender  is  ^7  saying  there  is  no  salvage  in  bottomry,  Lord  Mansfield 
entitled  to  the  may  mean,  that  the  lender  is  not  liable  to  contribute  to  the  ex« 
■alTage.        pense  of  saving  the  property  in  case  of  shipwreck,  &c.  or  he 

(2)  Oibion  9.  probably  means  that  there  is  no  constructive  total  loss;  for 
Phil.  Ins.  Co!  as  to  the  part  of  the  property  saved,  or  the  proceeds  of  it, 
1  Bin.  405.    there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  continues  to  be  subject  to  the 

hypothecation,(3)  it  is  universally  so  held  in  all  cases  and  by 
all  writers. 

Whether  the  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  English  cases  above  cited,  that 
lender  mnit  the  lender  only  takes  the  risk  of  a  total  loss.  Mr.  Mar- 
l^a«e«^*^  shall  accordingly  says,(4) '  Nothing  short  of  a  total  loss  wUl  dis- 
charge the  borrower.'  The  risk  in  this  contract  seems,  there- 
^  ■  ^^^^'^     ^®  considered  the  same  that  it  is  in  a  policy  free  from 

AppVeton'  average,  or  against  total  loss  only  ;(5)  under  which,  as  will  ap- 
V.  Crowning-  pear  subseouently,  the  insurer's  liability  is  very  much  circuixh 
i^eld,  3  scribed,  as  ne  is  exonerated  from  some  losses  which  are  consid-' 
^3^'w^er  ^^^^  ^^^^  under  a  policy  without  this  exception.  But  tlus 
V.  The  Smi-  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  some  restrictions  and  limita- 
laz,  Petert^i  tions.  If  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cargo,  on  which  money  is  lent, 
^*n^T  totally  destroyed  by  the  perils  of  the  seas,  and  ten  per  cent 
Val.  "iil  tit.  arrives,  the  ten  per  cent  belongs  to  the  lender  towards  repaying 
des'cont.  it  the  loan.  But  if  what  arrives  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
6rotte,a.i8;  amount  of  the  loan,  it  has  never  been  held  b^  any  judge,  or  in- 
L^'tit  9?n!  tin^at^d  book,  that  the  lender  can  in  this  case  recover  the 

142.      '     deficiency  from  the  borrower.  That  the  lender  could  look  only 
f 4^  b.  2.  c.  6.  to  the  part  of  the  cargo  saved  is  every  where  taken  for  granted 
ton  t^Ro^       ^       principle  in  relation  to  this  contract.(6) 
Ex.  Au.  ^o.  a  distinction  appears  to  be  indistinctly  implied  by  dif- 

IM.  &  S.  30.  ferent  judges  and  autnors,  between  a  bond  of  hypothecation 
(fi)  1  ^H-  given  by  the  captain  in  a  foreign  port,  and  one  given  by  the 
24.  i.  24.  owners  in  the  port  of  departure  for  the  purpose  of  raising  fundi 
^  for  his  adventure.    Peters,  J.  mentions,  as  one  of  the  essen-- 

Co^^'  ti^'  requisites  in  bottomry  made  by  the  master,  that '  there  must 
ham,  Petera's  not  be  a  personal  responsibility.X?)  It  seems  to  be  admitted, 
Adm.  Rep.  ©r  at  least  generally  implied,  that  hypothecation  by  the  captain 
to  raise  necessary  supplies,  only  binds  the  property,  unless  he 
makes  himself  personally  liable  by  deviation  or  misconduct. 
If  this  be  the  construction  of  such  a  bond,  it  does  not  appear 
how  the  lender  can  be  discharged  of  average,  whether  general 
or  particular,  except  in  case  of  the  value  of  the  hypothecated 
property  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  loan  by  that  of  the  ave- 
rage. 

The  borrower  is  then  personally  subject  to  average  on  hypo- 
thecated property  to  the  entire  exoneration  of  the  lender,  only 
in  case  of  hypothecation  by  the  owner ;  and  not  in  this  case, 
except  where  the  average  aoes  not  arise  from  the  destruction  of 
a  part  of  the  property,  which  reduces  its  yalue  below  the 
amount  of  the  loan. 
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But  it  seems  by  what  Liord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Kenyon  said,  Johns, 
whose  opinion  has  been  cited  as  law  by  Mr.  Justice  Kent,(l)  Cai.  262. 
that  in  case  of  hypothecation  by  the  owner  at  least,  the  lender 
is  entitled  to  the  payment  of  the  whole  sum  lent,  in  case  of  the 
ship  or  goods  arriving,  or  being  capable  of  arriving,  in  specie, 
however  great  an  average  loss,  whether  general  or  particular,  it 
may  have  sustained.   I'his  doclrme  is  explicitly  stated  in  the 
cases  cited  above,  but  upon  what  course  of  reasoning,  or  pro- 
vision of  the  contract,  or  principle  of  law,  it  is  founded,  does 
not  appear.   Emerigon  says,  a  general  average  ought  to  be  ^oDtfkla' 
paid  by  the  lender,  because  it  is  mcurred  to  save  the  property  Groase,  c.  7. 
from  total  destruction,  and  consequently  to  save  his  loan.(2)  i* 
Mr.  Marshall  says,  ^  The  nature  and  object  of  bottomry  con- 
tracts seem,  of  themselves,  to  require  that  the  lender  shall  be 
liable  for  general  average.'(3)  (3)  b.  t.  c.  6. 

Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  and  very  general  adoption  of 
this  contract,  its  construction  is  not  perfectly  settled  upon  fixed 
and  well  defined  principles,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Unit- 
ed States,  unless  some  decisions  or  treatises  have  escaped  my 
attention,  or  I  have  overlooked  some  important  principles,  or 
fallen  into  some  mistake  of  the  construction  of  those  which  I 
have  consulted.  If  the  preceding  view  of  this  subject  is  not 
essentially  imperfect  or  erroneous,  it  appears  to  be  of  impor- 
tance that  the  parties  in  hypothecation  should  stipulate  express- 
ly What  risks  the  lender  is  to  assume ;  and  how  fai*,  and  for  what 
losses,  he  is  to  be  liable. 

By  a  contract  of  hypothecation  the  lender,  it  appears,  is 
made  an  insurer  Against  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  losses  for  which 
insurers  are  liable  under  tne  common  form  of  the  policy.  It 
also  appears  that  he  may  be  insured  on  the  interest  which  the 
contract  giyes  him  in  the  hypothecated  property. 

But  it  appears  that  the  lender  is  not  mdemnified  against  the  Lonesagainft 
same  losses  that  the  owner  of  the  property  would  be  under  a  which  the 
similar  policy.   A  bottomried  vessel,  wnich  was  insured  by  the  lender  on  bot^ 
lender,  nad  received  damage  which  could  not  be  repaired  at  an  demnifild'by 
expense  of  less  than  3200/.  and  when  repaired  her  value  would  a  policy  npoa 
have  been  only  2000/.    She  was  accordmgly  sold  as  not  worth  intereit. 
repairing.    In  an  action  upon  a  policy  on  the  lender^s  interest, 
Lord  EUenborough  said,  ^  The  question  was  not  whether  such  a 
loss  had  happened  as  in  case  of  an  insurance  on  the  ship  might 
have  entitlea  the  assured  to  abandon ;  but  whether  it  was  an 
utter  loss  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  a  bottomry  bond- 
In  the  latter  case,  as  nothing  short  of  an  actual  total  loss  will 
discharge  the  borrower,  so  nothing  less  will  render  the  insurer      ^  JJ^' 
liable.    If  the  ship  exists  in  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  it  £x.  Ass.  Co. 
will  prevent  an  utter  loss.'(4)  l  M.  &  S.  30. 

The  doctrine  here  assumed,  is,  that  as  far  as  the  borrower  re- 
mains liable  to  pay  the  loan,  the  insurer  of  the  bottomry  inte- 
rest is  exonerated.  The  reasons  of  this  doctrine  are  not  ex- 
pressed. The^  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  English  sta- 
tute against  remsurancc,  since  to  make  the  insurer  liable,  while 
the  borrower  remained  so,  would  be  a  guaranty  of  the  borrower^is 
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solvency,  and  accordingly  somewhat  similar  to  a  reinsurance. 
But  a  mortgagee  has  his  claim  subsisting  against  the  mortgager, 
though  the  whole  mortgaged  property  is  lost,  whereas  the  Ten* 
der  m  hypothecation  may,  by  the  destruction  of  the  property 
pledged,  lose  the  sum  loaned.  The  lender,  therefore,  being  ex- 
pos^ to  greater  risks,  has  a  more  complete  insurable  interest 
than  a  mortgagee ;  and  yet  a  mortgagee,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
(1)  Supr.  41.  insurable  interest  in  the  property ,0)  and  it  does  not  appear 
by  any  case  or  dktum^  that  he  may  not  be  insured  agaibat  the 
same  rbks  and  losses,  in  respect  to  Ivhich  an  absolnte  iDwner 
might  be  insured.  Insurance  by  a  mortgagee  is  again  much  more 
similar  to  reinsurance.   It  is  not  apparent  why  a  lender  in  hy- 

Kthecation  has  not  an  assurable  interest  to  tne  amount  of  tfie 
m,  in  regard  to  all  the  risks  and  losses  against  which  a  mort- 
gagee may  be  msured. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURABLE  INTEREST. 

Section  1,    Valued  Policies. 

Insurance  being  a  contract  of  indemnity,  the  underwriters 
are  not  liable  to  pay  any  loss  except  such  as  the  assured  has 
actually  sustained.  Where  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  injury 
or  destruction  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  thing  msured,  the 
amount  of  it  cannot  be  ascertained  without  determining  the  ya- 
lue  of  the  subject.  In  a  case  of  total  loss  the  yalue  of  the  pro- 
perty necessarily  comes  in  question,  for  it  must  be  ascertamed 
whether  the  whole  value  be  equal  to  the  sum  insured  by  the 
underwriter ;  since  if  it  be  less,  the  underwriter  is  obliged  only 
to  pay  its  value,  though  the  amount  insured  by  him  is  greater. 
If  the  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  is  insured  on  goods  of  the  va- 
lue of  800  dollars,  which  are  burnt,  sunk,  or  captured,  the  un- 
derwriter is  liable  to  pay  but  800  dollars,  this  being  the  whole 
amount  of  the  assurea's  loss ;  if  the  value  of  the  subject  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  sum  insured,  the  whole  amount  insured  is  to 
be  paid ;  if  the  sum  insured  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  pro- 

fierty,  the  assured  stands  underwriter  for  himself  on  the  excess, 
f  the  sum  of  800  dollars  is  insured  on  property  worth  1000 
dollars,  then  in  any  case  of  loss,  whether  partial  or  total,  or  per^ 
ticular,  or  general,  the  underwriter  pays  tour  fifths  of  it,  and  one 
fifth  falls  upon  the  assured  himself,  unless  he  has  efiected  other 
insurance  on  this  excess.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain- 
the  value  of  the  subject  insured,  for  the  purpose  of  determinlnjp 
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whether  the  underwriter  is  liable  to  pay  the  whole,  or  only  a 
part,  and  what  part,  of  a  loss* 

As  certain  rules  are  adopted  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  pro-  iq  effecting 
perty  insured  in  cases  of  loss ;  the  assured  must  have  a  regard  instmiice  the 
to  these  rules  in  effecting  insurance,  to  determine  the  amount  to  muit 
be  insured,  in  order  to  give  him,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  indem-  tothe'iSSbT 
nity  for  his  loss.    If  he  cause  less  than  the  true  value  to  be  in-  which  therft- 
sured,  he  is  not  indemnified  in  case  of  loss.   If  he  insure  more  ia«  of  the  m- 
than  the  value,  he  loses  a  part  of  the  premium ;  for  where  a  teraSiwL*' 
premium  is  returned  for  short  interest,  Uie  underwriter  retains 
one  half  per  cent  on  the  excess  insured.   In  cases  of  large  pre- 
miums this  is  of  less  importance,  but  in  short  voyages  and 
where  the  premium  is  at  a  very  low  rate,  this  sum  retamed  by 
the  underwriter  makes  a  considerable  proportion  of  it.  And 
it  is  in  all  cases  an  absolute  loss  to  the  assured ;  though  it  is 
justly  and  fairly  due  to  the  underwriter  for  his  trouble  in  mak- 
mg  a  contract,  which  he  is  ready  to  fulfil ;  but  for  which  it  is 
the  assured's  neglect  or  choice,  not  to  supply  a  sufficient  subject. 
The  rules,  therefore,  by  which  the  value  of  the  property  is  as- 
certained, are  important,  as  well  in  making  insurance,  as  in  set- 
tling losses. 

In  some  policies  the  value  of  the  subject  is  agreed  upon  by  What  m 
the  parties.  A  policy  in  this  description  is  called  a  valued  po-  ynX^d^ 
licy ;  if  the  subject  is  not  estimatea  at  any  particular  amount, 
or  rate,  in  the  contract,  it  is  an  open  policy ;  the  value  in  such 
case  heinz  open  to  inquiry  and  proof;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a 
valued  policy,  the  valuation,  if  made  without  any  fraud,  or  ille- 
gal intention,  is  binding  on  the  parties. 

The  same  policy  may  however  be  a  valued  and  an  open  one ;  mi^^^ 
as  where  the  ship  is  insured  at  a  certain  value,  and  the  freight  gartford  Ini. 
is  insured  in  the  same  poliey  without  a  valuation  ;(1)  oorwhere  Co.  tConn. 
a  part  only  of  the  goods  insured  in  the  same  policy  are  valued.  ^•P-  ^* 

If  the  valuation  be  intended  to  cover  an  illegal  purpose  it  will  The  effect  of 
be  void  itself,  at  least,  if  it  does  not  make  the  whole  contract  so,  f^J^J^J^ 
as  appears  from  the  general  principles  already  stated  in  relation  coYtr  a  wa- 
to  illegal  contracts.(2)   We  have  seen  that  wager  policies  are  ger* 
|Ht>hibited  by  statute  in  Great  Britain,(d)  and  that  in  Massachu-      sapr.  t9. 
setts  wagering  contracts  in  general  are  not  considered  as  impos-  (3)  I90to.li. 
ing  any  obligation  on  the  parties.(4)   Where  a  law  exists,  or  a  c.  37. 
doctrine  prevails  to  this  eflect,  a  valuation  of  goods  for  the  pur-  ^^^Ij^P""**' 
pose  of  evading  it  will  not  be  sustained  by  courts,  but^is  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  void.    It  was  even  insisted  by  the  coun- 
sel in  one  case  that  every  valued  policy  was  a  wagering  con- 
tract, under  the  statute  above  mentioned,  but  the  court  did  not 
seem  to  regard  this  objection  to  valued  policies  in  general  as  of 
much  weight.   Lord  Mansfield  said,  however,  ^If  it  should 
come  out  in  proof,  that  a  man  had  , insured  2,000/.  and  had  an 
interest  on  board  to  the  value  of  a  cable  only,  there  never  has 
been,  and  I  believe  there  never  will  be,  a  determination,  that  by 
such  an  evasion  the  act  of  Parlianient  may  be  defeated.   Where        ^.^  ^ 
valued  policies  are  used  merely,  as  a  cover  to  a  wager,  they  would  ^^ckcr^  t  ^' 
be  considered  as  an  evasion.X^)  Where  wagenng  policies  are  Burr.  1171. 
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prohibited  by  positive  statutes,  an  over-vahiing  with  the  inCea- 
tion  of  both  parties  to  violate  die  law  would  no  doubt  make  the 
whole  contract  void ;  but  where  they  are  not  so  prohibited,  but 
are  held,  as  in  Massachusetts,  to  impose  no  legal  obligation,  it 
does  not  appear  that  an  over-valuing  for  the  purpose,  in  both 
parties,  of  combining  a  wager  with  an  insurance,  would  make 
the  insurance  void,  and  prevent  its  covering  the  interest  actual* 
ly  at  risk. 

If  the  goods  have  been  fraudulently  over-valued,  the  valua- 
tion is  not  binding.  Where  an  over-valuation  is  Craudulendy 
made,  with  the  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  of  destrej- 
ing  the  property,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  of  the  insu- 
rers the  amount  at  which  it  is  valued,  such  a  fraudulent  purpose 
will  make  the  whole  contract  void.  Goods  worth  1,400*.  being 
valued  at  5,000/.  the  ship  was  run  awav  with,  and  the  goocb  ac- 
tually on  board  were  disposed  of  by  the  supercargo.  The  loss 
was  adjusted  on  the  production  by  the  assured  of  bilbof  {adini; 
showing  that  they  had  shipped  property  to  the  amount  of  5,00c£ 
But  it  appeared  that  these  bills  of  lading  were  fictitious,  and 
the  adjustment  macle  upon  the  strength  of  them,  was  according' 
ly  not  binding.  The  assignees  of  the  assured,  who  ImA  become 
bankrupts,  claimed  for  the  1,400/. ;  Sir  J.  Mansfield  said,  ^  If  the 
bankrupts  intended  from  the  beginning  to  cheat  the  underwri- 
ters, the  assignees  can  recover  nothing.  The  fraud  entirely 
vitiates  the  contract.Xl) 

It  appears  from  other  cases  that  a  fraudulent  valuation  will 
be  set  aaide,(2)  and  this  is  no  more  than  the  application  to  this 
agreement  of  a  principle  that  is  applicable  to  all  contracts. 

But  if  the  valuation  be  neither  intended  as  a  cover  for  a  wa- 
^er,  by  both  parties,  nor  fraudulently  made  by  the  assured,  it  is 
bindmg  on  the  parties,  in  case  it  can  be  carried  into  effect;  and 
will,  as  between  them,  determine  the  value  of  the  'property.(3) 
And  the  circumstance  of  the  property  being  valued  very  ni^h 
has  not  in  itself  been  held  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  waeer, 
or  of  a  fraudulent  intention  on  the  part  of  the  assured.  The 
ordinances  of  some  countries  have  prohibited  the  over-valuing 
of  property  insured,  and  either  made  the  valuation  void,  on  this 
account,  or  the  whole  contract.(4) 

An  over-valuation  is  said  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  be  contrary 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  marine  law,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
act  against  gambling  policies;  a  temptation  to  fraud,  and  a 
source  of  abuse.((i)  But  it  sufficiently  appears  fit>m  numerous 
cais^  that  if  the  parties,  without  intending  to  wager,  fairly 
a^r^  to  estimate  the  property  at  a  high  rate,  their  agreement 
Will  be  valid.  The  amount  will  not  be  inquired  into  in  such 
case,  says  Mr.  Justice  Yeates,  ^  unless  the  valuation  is  grossly 
enormous.'(6)  Spme  value  must  be  proved,  it  is  said^c^  since  if 
no  goods  are  at  risk  the  policy  never  attaches.   But  it  is  uni- 


(a)  Hamilton  v.  Meades^  2  Burr.  1198. 
Bin.  206.   (c)  Marsh.  97. 
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tmrwly  held  that  the  valuation  must  be  venr  excessive  to  raise 
any  presumption  against  the  contract  on  this  account  merely. 
Mr.  Justice  Gushing,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  a  case  on 
a  policy  upon  a  vessel  valued  at  10,000  dollars,  on  which  the  Hodnon 
mun  of  8,000  dollars  was  insured,  said,  ^  If  it  appeared  that  her  v.  MaTlnir 
actual  worth  were. no  more  than  3,000  dollars,  it  would  not  ne-  Co.6CraBch, 
cessarily  avoid  the  contract,  nor  restrict  the  damages  to  that  ^uS^~ 
sum;  for  she  may,  notwithstanding,  have  &irly  cost  her  owners  iar,3TkyS?" 
the  whole  amount  of  the  valuation.'(l)  506. 

It  often  happens  that  expenses  or  profits  are  accruing,  or  ex- 
pected to  accrue,  on  the  property,  which  the  assured  wishes  to 
cover,  and  for  this  purpose  makes  the  valuation.  Though  the 
value  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk  constitutes  the  amount 
of  interest  in  an  open  policy,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  parties  have  tnis  value  in  view  in  agreeing  upon  a  va- 
luation. A  valuation  of  goods  which  would  be  very  high  at  the 
b^^inning  of  the  risk,  may  be  very  low  in  a  subsequent  period 
of  it,  when  great  additional  expenses  have  been  incurred,  m  the 
transportation  of  them,  or  their  proceeds  have'  become  more 
valuable  by  trade.  A  h^h  valuation,  therefore,  affords  of 
kself^  very  slight  grounds  of  presumption  against  the  intention 
W  the  assured. 

The  value  of  a  vessel  is  not  so  certain  as  that  of  goods,  and  The  ihip  U 
cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  and  exactlv  proved.    Inturance  on  J^^jM^Ttht 
vessels  is  therefore  commonly  made  by  valued  policies.    For  f^^tb fre-* 
the  same  reason  freight  is  usually  valued,  where  the  owner  of  queatiy  lo. 
the  vessel  is  also  owner  of  the  cargo,  and  mofit  frequently  in 
other  cases.    If  no  part  of  the  cargo  is  shipped  by  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  the  gross  amount  of  freight  is  readily  ascer- 
tained by  the  bills  of  lading ;  but  where  the  whole,  or  a  part  of 
the  cargo,  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  or  to  the  charter- 
en,  who  are  owners  pro  hoc  victj  the  same  uncertainty  and  diflS- 
cukv  occurs  in  proving  the  value  of  freight,  as  in  proving  that 
of  the  vesseL 

Goods  are  more  frequently  insured  in  open  policies,  since  the  Goods  are  not 
value  is  easily,  proved  by  the  invoices,  or  by  showing  the  price  JlJ^^^^f^^^ 
current  at  the  time.   But  if  the  goods  are  of  a  kind,  the  price  ° 
jcurrent  of  which  cannot  be  easily  shown,  or  if  the  price  has 
||reatl^  changed,  subsequently  to  the  purchase  of  ^the  goods,  or 
if  their  value  has  been  increased  by  transportation,  insurance 
it  often  made  upon  them  by  a  valued  policy. 

In  the  case  oi  a  valued  policy  it  is  sufficient  for  the  assured  to  The  ralae 
prove  that,  vrhile  the  property  insured  was  at  riA  under  the  po-  "^^^^^Timde 
ficj,  it  was  lost  by  the  perils Snsured  against.   He  needs  not  arsauedpo^' 
to  prove  the  value.   Whereas,  in  an  open  policy,  he  must  not  Hey. 
only  prove  that  the  property  was  expc^ed  to  the  risks  insured  (2)  Febe  t. 

r'  ist,  and  that  its  loss  was  occasioned  by  them ;  but  he  must  Aguiiar,  3 
prove  the  value  of  the  property.(2)  Taunt.  506. 

But  a  valuation  only  affects  the  parties  to  it,  and  the  same  The  lame 
imperty  may  be  valued  differently  in  different  policies,  and  propertj  may 
cn  valuation  will  be  valid  as  respects  the  parties  to  the  con-  ^  differenUy 


iluation  will  be  valid  as  respects  the 
tract  of  which  it  is  a  part.   A  ship  being  valued  in  one  policy 
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yaiued  in  dif-  at  6,0001.,  and  another  at  8,000/.,  and  6,0001.  being  paid  on  the 
ferentpoli-     latter  policv,  the  underwriters  on  the  former  contended  that,  as 
the  assured  had  been  paid  the  sum  at  which  the  ship  was  va- 
lued in  the  policy  subscribed  by  them,  he  could  claim  nothing 
of  them.   Lord  EUenboroueh  said,  ^  The  valuation  is  only  con- 
(1)  Bouifield  elusive  between  the  assured  and  the  underwriters,  without  tak- 
V,  Bamet,  4    ing  into  consideration  what  had  been  transacted  between  the 
Camp.  XS8.    assured  and  third  persons.'(l) 

A  case  has  occurred  in  Massachusetts  on  the  same  point.  A 
vessel  was  insured  at  Calcutta,  by  a  valued  policy,  under  which 
an  abandonment  was  made,  and  a  total  loss  paid.  The  same 
vessel  was  insured  in  Boston  in  behalf  of  the  same  party  in  an 
open  policy.  The  policy  effected  in  Boston  was  prior  m  date. 
The  assured  demanded  a  loss  of  the  Boston  underwriters  also; 
at  the  same  time  proving  the  value  of  the  vessel  to  exceed  the 
valuation  in  the  Calcutta  policy.  Chief  Justice  Parker,  giving 
H*  •  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  estimate  of  value  made  in 

Dau'Tia^**       foreign  policy,  is  not  binding  upon  either  of  the  parties  to 
Man.  Aep.    this.   The  underwriter  must  be  held  to  pay  in  the  proportk)n 
102, 103.      that  his  subscription  bears  to  the  value  of  the  ship  as  proved.X2) 
The  insurers  in  this  policy  were  therefore  liable  to  pay  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount,  as  if  the  policy  made  at  Calcutta  had 
been  an  open  instead  of  a  valued  one.   This  rule  is  ^neral, 
that  the  underwriters,  whether  in  an  open  or  valued  policy,  pay 

I)recisely  as  if  all  prior  insurances  had  been  made  by  open  po- 
icies;  and  their  liability  cannot  be  affected  by  a  valuation 
made  in  a  subsequent  policy. 

Insurance  of  40,000  dollars  was  made  on  coffee,  ^  valued  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound,'  with  the  usual  clause,  that  the  in- 
surers were  to  be  answerable  only  to  the  amount  not  covered 
by  previous  policies ;  and  an  insurance  had  been  previously  ef- 
fected in  Europe  by  an  open  policy  on  the  whole  cargo,  includ- 
ing coffee,  pepper,  sugar,  ancf  safllron  wood,  to  the  amount  of 
155,555  dollars.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  underwri- 
ters, that  as  all  the  pepper,  sugar,  and  saffron  wood,  and  a  part 
of  the  coffee,  was  covered  by  the  previous  insurance,  tanng 
the  whole  cargo  at  prime  cost,  they  were  answerable  only  for 
the  risk  on  the  quantity  of  coffee  not  covered  by  the  first  policy. 
That  is  to  say,  in  ascertaining  the  loss  under  this  valued  policy, 
they  were  to  estimate  that  part  of  the  coffee  covered  by  the 
prior  policy,  at  prime  cost,  wnich  being  paid  for  by  the  previons 
underwriters  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  auestioo,  and  then  the 
underwriters  in  this  policy  were  to  pay  for  the  excess  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation.  The  assurM  contended,  on  the  other  hgnd, 
that  in  ascertaining  what  part  of  the  coffee  had  been  insured  in 
the  previous  policy,  the  pepper,  sugar,  and  saffron  wood,  were 
to  be  estimated  at  prime  cost,  but  the  coffee  at  twenty*five  cents 
per  pound,  and  that  these  underwriters  were  answerable  for  tbe 
amount  of  coffee  not  covered  by  this  mode  of  calculation.  The 
whole  of  the  coffee  must,  they  said,  as  between  these  parties,  be 
estimated  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  And  the  court  was 
of  this  opinion.   They  said,  ^  The  whole  of  the  coffise  is  to  be 
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Iculated  at  the  valuation,  because  the  parties  have  agreed  on  (i)  Mmtum 
It  valuation,  in  reference  to  this  policy v.  Col.  Int. 
An  open  policy  had  been  made  on  goatskins,  to  an  amount 
out  sufficient  to  cover  the  prime  cost,  and  the  assured  then  (2)  Kane  v. 
.d  a  policy  effected  on  the  same  skins  valued  at  fifty  cents  Com.  Ina.  Co. 
piece.    In  setding  the  loss  under' this  second  policy  the  court 
cided  that  all  the  goatskins  were  to  be  estimated  at  fifty  cents  ^Kimv. 
ch,  and  from  the  amount  at  that  rate,  was  to  be  deducted  the  Phoan.  Int.  - 
lount  for  which  the  first  underwriters  were  liable ;  and  the  Co.  Condy^i 
Oerence  was  the  amount  of  insurable  interest  as  between  the  ^^T^^' 
jrties  to  the  second  policy,(2)  ton's Dig!a39. 

Seven  open  policies  being  made  on  goods  shipped  in  Russia;  h.  t.  n.  S03. 
e  assured  then  effected  an  eighth  policy  on  the  same  goods,  (3)  Pi«a«nt« 
Bluing  the  invoice  ruble  at  forty  cents and  then  a  ninth,  va-  sCranch 
log  the  ruble  at  forty-six  cents.   The  court  held  that  under  55.'  See  also 
e  eighth  and  ninth  policies  the  valuation  extended  to  the  whole  Murray  v. 
the  goods,  from  the  amount  of  which,  at  the  rate  of  valuation  Penn^i 'Hiari 
the  policy,  the  sum  previously  insured  was  to  be  deducted.  Law  Jonm. 
id  the  excess  was  the  amount  of  insurable  interest  under  each  I6I.  and  Mr. 
those  policies.(3)  , 
But  it  has  been  held  in  two  cases  that,  where  the  real  value  reiMrfaupon 
xreeds  the  valuation,  the  amount  of  a  previous  policy  is  to  be  thatcaM,  8 
ducted  from  the  real  value.   A  vessel  worth  15,000  dollars  <^ohns.  18S. 
d  valued  in  the  policy  at  12,000  dollars,  had  been  bottomried  J^.^o!Tn! 
r  the  captain  at  sea  before  the  policy  was  effected.    It  was  a.  Wharton's 
lid  that  the  amount  of  the  bottomry  bond  was  to  be  deducted  Dig.34l.li.t. 
>m  the  15,000  dollars.(4) 

Where  the  assured  expects  goods  to  be  shipped,  but  does  not     '  °* 
rt>w  the  kind  or  the  amount,  the  policy  is  sometimes  made  on  Theyalueto 
ods  ^  to  be  thereafter  declared  and  valued.'    Under  a  policy  ^y^t^^Sr 
this  form  the  declaration  of  the  value,  to  make  it  a  valued  s^«d. 
iKcv,  must  be  made  by  the  assured  before  he  has  intelligence  (&)  Craufnrd 

ft  10S8.(5)  t .  Hunter,  a 

Under  a  policy  in  this  form  the  clerk  of  the  assured,  by  his 
der,  wrote  out  and  signed  a  specification  of  the  interest  with  a  T*** 
luation,  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  which  he  wafered  to  the  ^^^^e 
ilicy but  it  dia  not  appear  that  this  had  been  shown  to  the  to  flie  famirer 
derwriters  before  the  loss  was  known.   Lord  Ellenborough  before  a  low- 
id,  '  A  declaration  necessarily  imports  two  parties,  the  person 
10  makes  it,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.    How  can  1 
nnder  an  uncommunicated  instrument  a  declaration  ?  Had  it 
sen  communicated  to  any  person,  or  if  it  had  been  written  on 
e  policy,  so  that  the  party  could  not  recede,  perhaps  that 
sold  have  been  sufficient.   I  allow  that  a  declaration  of  inte* 
Bt  is  no  contract,  and  does  not  require  the  assent  of  the  un-  ^ 
rwriters,  but  it  must  be  communicated  in  such  a  manner  that 
B  assured  cannot  recede  from  it.   Here  there  would  have 
en  no  evidence  that  the  instrument  ever  existed,  if  it  had  suit- 
the  assured  to  destroy  it.'   And  he  at  first  doubted  whether 
e  policy  could  attach  at  all  for  want  of  a  declaration,  but  on 
nsideration,  said,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  a  policy 
this  form  ^  gives  the  assured  a  power,  by  duly  declaring  and 
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(1)  Hafmaa  valuing,  before  the  loss,  to  make  it  a  valued  policy ;  but  if  tiie 
«.  XinsitoB,  assured  do  not  so  declare  and  value,  it  is  then  an  open  policy.Xl) 
3  Camp.  160.  ^  declaration  being  made  under  a  policy  in  this  form  on 
A  mistake  in  goods  by  the  Tweende  yenner,and  Neptunus,  through  mistake, 
fae  m^be^'  the  goods  intended  to  be  declared  on,  and  valued,  having  been 
corrected.  shipped  by  the  America ;  Lord  EUenborough  said,  ^  If  this  was 
wiUiout  fraud,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  underwriters,  I  think 
(s)  Robinm  it  might  be  corrected  without  their  assent.  It  is  the  same  as  if 
V.  TouraT,  3  ^  verbal  message  had  been  sent  by  the  porter  who  had  misde- 
C«np.lM.  iiyerediu'(2) 

WlieUMr  an  Where  the  policy  contained  a  provision  that,  ^  in  case  of  loss 
af^eement  to  ^  proof  of  property  should  be  recjuired,'  it  was  contended  in 
]^f^of^te-  behalf  of  the  assured  that  this  provision  was  an  agreement  that 
rest,  is  a  va-  the  assured  was  interested  to  the  amount  insured.  Chief  Jostke 
laation.        Parker,  in  riving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  Policies  held 

to  be  valued  have  become  so  by  virtue  of  certain  words,  which 

may  be  considered  as  technical;  and  they  are  well  understood 
(3)  Hemmen-  who  concern  themselves  with  commerce.   It  would  be 

way  9.  EatoQ,  dangerous  to  give  any  other  form  of  words  that  meaning,  where 
13  Mass.  Rep.  ^ny  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  intention  to  rive  them  that  ef* 

fect.'(3)  ^ 
Valoation  e&-     In  a  policy  against  fire  the  sum  of  10,000  dollars  was  insured 
dors^  on  the  t      merchandise  and  utensils  specified  on  the  back  liereof.' 

The  following  endorsement  was  made  oi^  the  policy,  namely, 
<4)  Harris  «•  ^  ^^g^  tobacco,  worth  9,600  dollars.'  The  court  said, 
£igle  Ins.  Co.  ^  this  must  be  considered  a  valued  policy  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
6  Johns.  3S8.  T^ggs  of  tobacco.'(4) 

Thevaloatioa     The  valuation  of  the  goods  is  construed  to  be  a  valuation  of 
rest  ^^(TiuH       plaintiflPs  interest  in  them.    Insurance  being  made  on  soods 
sured.         ^  valued  at  19,000L  of  which  the  assured  ownra  four-ninuis,  it 
was  contended  that  the  valuation  was  intended  for  the  entire 
property,  and  accordingly  that  the  interest  of  the  assured  was 
valued  at  four-ninth  parts  of  that  sum.    But  Sir  James  Mans- 
field said,  ^  If  the  assured  are  interested,  is  not  that  suffickntf 
(5)  Feisev.  held^  again  and  again,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove 

AguUar,  3  the  amount  of  interest  under  a  valued  policy.  We  must  take  it 
Taunt.  S06.  that  the  value  insured  is  the  value  of  the  assured's  interest^X^) 
And  so  where  the  policy  was  on  one  fourth  of  the  vessel,  va- 
lued at  5,500  dollars,  and  oiue  fourth  of  the  cargo,  valued  at 
y^M^lns'.  ^0,000  dollars;  it  was  held  to  be  a  valuation  of  one-fourth  pert 
Co.  10  Johns,  of  each  at  those  respective  sums,  which  made  the  amount  in- 
79.  sured  in  the  policy.(6) 

In  apoUcjon     ^  question  has  occurred  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  the 
the  yoyage     proceeds  of  a  cargo,  and  what  shall  be  a  valuation  of  the  pro- 
round;  tiie    ceeds.   The  sum  of  11,000  dollars  was  insured  on  ^  100  b^les 
^^ootwa^       cotton,  valued  at  94  dollars  each,  and  25  tons  of  lofwood  va- 
cargo  is  a  Ta-  lued  at  80  dollars  per  ton,  at  and  from  Portsmouth,  in  New 
laation  of  the  Hampshire,  to  one  or  more  ports  in  Europe,  one  or  more  times, 
proceeds.      f^j^  ^j^^  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  outward  and  procuring  a  re- 
turn car^ ;  and  at  and  from  thence  to  the  vessel's  port  of  di^* 
charge  m  the  United  States with  a  memorandum  that,  ^  the 
risk  was  to  attaich  to  the  proceeds  of  the  articles  in  the  return 
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^  It  was  not  dispated  that  this  would  be  a  valuation  of  the 
cargo  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  and 
k1  on  an  actual  sale.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
ladt,  the  sale  of  these  articles  being  dull,  and  the  price 
le  outward  cargo  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  consignees 
a,  who  provided  and  advanced  a  return  cargo  on  tSe  ac- 
ind  creait  of  the  assured.  The  underwriters  insisted  that 

Xwas  not  the  procuds  of  the  cotton  and  lo^ood,  or  if 
valuation  did  not  apply  to  it.   Chief  Justice  Parker, 
nff  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  In  a  liberal  sense  of 
iras  of  the  memorandum,  the  return  cargo  was  the  pro- 
of the  outward,  for  without  the  latter  the  former  would 
obably  have  been  procured.   The  underwriter  took  the 
*  any  property  that  might  be  substituted  for  that  which 
irried  out/   He  said,  tne  construction  of  the  policv  was 
me  as  if  the  insurance  had  been  on  the  cotton  and  log- 
valued  as  in  the  policy,  and  on  the  procuda  of  ihtnu  *  Up-  u^y^ 
:h  a  reading  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  valuation  v.  Ormj,  is 
apply  as  well  to  the  proceeds,  as  to  the  merchandise  spe-  Mmu*  Ilep. 
Xi)   But  to  admit  of  this  construction,  the  return  cargo  J^'  q^^^ 
certainly  in  such  case  to  be  equal  to  what  would  have  Bowne^f*  ** 
he  amount  of  the  actual  sales  of  the  outward  cargo.        Caines,  so. 
\  insurance  being  from  Jeremie,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  New  ^  yijuation 
on  coffee,  ^  valued  at  two  cents  per  pound a  question  was  at  a  certain 
whether  the  French  pound,  m  use  at  Jeremie,  and  in  rate  per 
the  invoice  was  made  out,  or  the  American  pound,  was  JJI^^J^^* 
in  the  policy ;  and  the  court  held  it  to  be  the  American  ^ 
j(9)  where  the  po- 

raluation  of  goods  is  said  to  fix  the  prime  cot f,(3)  but  ^»cy  if  made, 
ver  this  description  is  given  of  it,  the  meaning  appears  to  In  what 
it  it  fixes  the  amount  ^  imurable  interest.    Lawrence,  J.  * 
it  is  ^  the  practice  of  binding  parties  as  to  the  amount  of  ^ 
jUerest.\4)   And  it  is  generally  mentioned  by  judges  as  prime  cott. 
;  this  effect.    It  certamlv  is  not  limited  to  determining 
f  what  shall  be  considered  the  original  price  of  the  goods.  1157, 1171  • 
e  goods  of  great  weight  or  bulk,  in  proportion  to  their  va-  i  Johns.  433 ; 
re  purchased  in  an  inland  place,  the  transportation,  storage,  5  Johns.  368. 
immissions  of  agents,  export  duties,  ana  other  expenses,  (^^^ 
\  they  are  shipped,  may  amount  to  more  than  the  price 
ally  given.    But  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  these 
ises  are  not  included  in  a  valuation,  whether  made  in  the 
of  all  property  insured,  or  at  any  particular  rate,  at  so 
the  pound,  bale,  ruble,  franc,  Slc.   This  is  conformable 
common  understanding  of  prime  cost,  if  this  be  supposed 
the  subject  of  valuation ;  for  eoods  are  said  to  be  sold  at 
cost,  when  the  vender  is  only  reimbursed  the  price  he 
and  all  his  expenses. 

a  valuation  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  amount  Whether  a 
urable  interest,  and  as  the  premium  is  always  a  part^  of  ^^J***?? 
iterest,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  more  obvious  construction  Ll^'lun,^ 
\  valuation  to  consider  it  as  including  the  premium,  unless 
Btrary  appears  from  the  manner  of  valuing,  or  from  some 
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(1)  Ogdea  9. 
Col.  Inf.  Co. 
10  Johns. 
S73. 


(2)  Mayo  r. 
Maine  F.  k 
M.  Ina.  Co. 
12Ma88.Rep« 
259. 


A  Talnaiion 
•  at  so  much 
for  the  franc, 
18  held  not  to 
include  the 
premium. 

(3)  Ogden  v. 
Col.  Ins.  Co. 
10  Johns. 
273. 

(4)  Mintum 
r.  Col.  Ina. 
Co.  10  Johns. 
75. 

And  so  it  was 
held  of  a  va- 
luation at  io 
much  per 
pound. 

Whether  the 
valuation  is 
tf^penedin 


Other  part  of  the  policy.  If  goods  are  valued  at  so  much  ia 
the  lump,  the  vahiation  is  generally  considered  to  include  the 
premium.  This  appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  the 
parties  and  the  court,  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  New  York;(l) 
and  so  it  seems  to  be  generally  understood  by  underwriters. 
Otherwise  the  assured  might  be  surpri^  in  finding  himself  lia- 
ble  for  a  part  of  partial  losses,  against  which  he  migfat  suppose 
himself  to  be  fully  insured. 

Where  the  owner  of  one  third  part  of  a  vessel,  the  whole  of 
which  was  valued  in  the  policy  at  18,000  dollars,  procured  in- 
surance to  the  amount  of  9,000  dollars,  at  a  premium  of  fortj- 
iive  per  cent,  it  was  contended  by  the  insurers  that  the  va- 
luation included  the  premium,  and  accordingly  that  only  the 
sum  of  6,000  dollars  could  be  recovered  in  a  total  loss ;  though 
they  admitted  that  the  vessel  was  actually  worth  18,000 
doll  tars,  and  accordingly  that  the  insurable  interest  of  the  as- 
sured amounted  to  about  the  sum  insured  in  the  policy.  Chief 
Justice  Parker,  giving  the  opinion  of  tl^e  court,  said, '  When  it 
is  not  expressed  that  the  value  stipulated  is  exclusive  or  inclu- 
sive of  premium,  and  a  larger  sum  is  insured  than  the  actual 
value  ot  the  property,  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  presumption  that 
the  surplus  value  is  put  to  the  account  of  premiuauX^)  This 
was  permitting  the  assured  to  go  out  of  the  contract,  that  is,  to 
prove  the  actual  value  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  put  a  cpo- 
struction  upon  the  valuation,  and  show  that  it  was  intended  to 
apply  to  only  a  part  of  the  insurable  interest.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  this  decision  that  an  entire  valuation  of  the  wnole  sub- 
ject is  considered  by  some  persons  as  excludm^  the  premium. 
This  does  not  however  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from 
the  decision,  and  in  other  places  insurers  consiuer  such  a  valua- 
tion as  generally  including  the  premium.  There  is  notbinjg  in 
the  above  case  inconsistent  with  such  an  opinion.  The  decision 
is,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  showed  that  the  premium  was  not 
intended  to  be  included  in  the  valuation. 

Under  a  policy  on  goods, '  valued  at  eighteen  francs,  valued  at 
four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents,'  it  was  held  that  the  insurable 
interest  was  to  be  computed  by  adding  the  premium  to  the  cost, 
reckoning  eighteen  francs  of  the  invoice  price  at  four  dollars 
and  forty-four  cents.  The  court  said, '  This  is  undoubtedly  an 
open  policy.  There  is  no  valuation  of  the  goods  insured.  It 
was  an  ascertainment  merely  of  the  value  of  francs,  and  by  no 
means  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  showing  the  value  of  the 
goods  on  board.  It  follows  then  that  the  insured  had  a  right  to 
add  the  premium  of  insurance  as  a  part  of  his  insurable  inte- 
rest.X3) 

Where  coffee  was  valued  at  a  certain  rate  per  pound,  both 
parties  agreed  in  adding  the  premium  to  the  valuation  to  make 
the  amount  of  insurable  interest;  and  no  question  was  made  in 
regard  to  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of.  computation.(4) 

Though  it  would  seem  from  the  preceding  cases  that  a  valua- 
tion of  the  goods  makes  the  case  the  same  as  if  the  goods  had 
actually  cost  the  amount  at  which  they  are  valued,  yet  if  we 
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are  to  understand  as  literally  accurate,  what  has  been  said  in  a  case  of  are- 
few  instances,  it  is  otherwise.  rage. 

Lord  Mansfield  is  cited  as  having  said, '  an  average  loss  opens  Eramui 
the  policy.    I  will  give  jou  the  origin  of  this  custom.    It  was  v.  Banks, 
in  a  case(l)  where  Cord  C.  J.  Lee  said,  valuation  at  the  sum  in-  Mich.  21. 
sored  is  an  estoppel  in  case  of  a  total  loss,  but  not  so  in  an  ave-       «  Eml 
rage  loss  only.   In  1747,  the  same  point  came  again  before  the  113. 
court,  and  was  so  determined.X3)  (2)  Shawe  v. 

Upon  the  same  point,  Sewall,  J.  giving  the  opinion  of  the  j^^°'|3 
court  in  Massachusetts,  says,  *  In  valued  policies  the  value  is  un-  (3)ciark  ». 
derstood  to  be  settled  without  further  proof  only  in  the  event  of  Unit.  Mar. ' 
total  loss,  and  not  in  the  adjustment  of  a  partial  loss,  whether       ina.  Co. 
general  or  particular.XS)   tVeskett(4)  supposes  the  case  of  a  370.***' 
vessel  worth  1,500/.  and  valued  at  l,OOo}.  on  which  a  loss  of  (4)  Valna- 
400/.  accrues,  and  says,  ^  now  this  400/.  oueht  to  be  borne  by  tion,  n.  10. 
the  real  value  of  1,500/.  making  26/.  ISs.  4S.  per  cent,  and  not 
by  1,000/.,  the  nominal  value,  which  would  make  40  per  cent; 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  averages  on  ships  undervalued,  are 
very  often  paid  by  this  latter  and  erroneous  calculation ;  whereas, 
in  case  of  average,  whether  on  ship,  goods,  or  freight,  the  policy 
ought  to  be  opened  if  there  be  an  undervaluation.' 

Maeens  says,  ^  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  valuation  in  the 
lump,  oecause  it  would  only  serve  in  a  total  loss ;  but  to  make  a 
valuation  of  service,  where  goods  are  damaeed  or  partly  lost, 
the  policy  must  express  what  particular  gocKds  they  were,  and  /5\voi.  1. 
their  value  by  the  piece,  pound,  yard,  Slc.\5)  He  accordingly  p.  35.  s*  34. 
8up{>oses  the  only  reason  for  opening  the  policy,  in  case  of  a 
partial  loss,  to  be  the  impossibilitv  of  appljring  the  valuation  in 
adjusting  such  a  loss.  But  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  a 
partial  loss  may  be  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  the  valuation. 

Insurance  was  made  on  sugars,  valued  at  30/.  per  hogshead,  The  policy 
which  was  probably  higher  than  the  invoice  price,  as  it  was  the      op«n«d  w 
price  at  which  the  assured  limited  his  agent  in  the  sales  at  Ham-  ^^^"^q?^ 
Durg,  the  sugars  having  been  insured  icom  the  West  Indies  to  ed  at  so  much 
that  place,  and,  consequently,  all  the  freight,  besides  other  ex-  per  hogshead. 

enscs,  had  accumulated  upon  the  mvoice  price.   The  sugars  (6)  Lewii  v. 
d  been  damaged  by  sea-water  about  seventeen  per  cent ;  and  b^^YIst 
Lord  Mansfield  and  the  other  judges  decided,  that  the  under-  Tonno 
writers  must  pay  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  amount  at  which  v.  Edwardt, 
they  were  valued.(6)  1*  East,  488. 

Under  a  policy  on  goods,  valued  at  1,500/.,  which  cost  the  as-  A  partial  Iom 
•ured,  including  charges,  1,443/. ;  half  of  the  eoods  were  lost.  i"ed*^uil*" 
The  court  decided  that  the  underwriters  should  pay  half  of  the  lump,  adjust- 
8um  at  which  they  were  valued,  and  no  question  was  made,  ed  according 
whether  the  policy  was  to  be  opened  because  it  was  a  partial  ralua- 
loas.(7)   Coffee  was  insured  and  valued  at  3,000/.,  the  invoice 
price  of  which  was  2,720/.  A  partial  loss  occurred,  and  neither  q'jj. 
the  parties,  nor  the  court,  expressed  any  doubt  that  it  must  be  li^,^  4Taimt 
settled  according  to  the  valuation.(8)  803. 

The  freight  of  a  vessel  was  insured  from  Hayti  to  Liverpool,  a  ion  of  a 
*  valued  at  6,500/.'  The  vessel  was  lost,  when  only  fifty-five  part  of  the 
bales  of  cotton  had  been  taken  on  board  towards  the  cargo  for  ^^^H^^ 
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red)  adjaited  the  intended  voyage.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  if  it  had  been 
according  to  an  open  policy,  the  assured  could  have  recovered  only  for  the 
theTaloation.  freight  of  the  fifty-five  bales  of  cotton,  that  being  the 

only  part  of  the  freight  in  which  the  insurable  interest  had  ac* 
crued.   '  The  object  of  a  valuation  is  to  fix  an  estimate  ufNm 
the  subject  insured,  and  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  provii^; 
the  actual  value.   If  the  freight  of  a  part  only  of  the  goods  to 
be  carried  be  lost,  the  assured  can  only  recover  in  respect  of 
(1)  Forbes  V.  that  loss,  according  to  the  proportion  which  that  bears  to  the 
AfpimnOi,  '  whole  sum  at  which  the  entire  freight  was  estimated  in  the 
I3£ait,        valuation^Xl)   And  this  was  called  opening  the  policy, by  which 
was  evidently  meant,  not  setting  aside  the  valuation,  but  ascer* 
taining  to  what  and  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  applied. 

Weskett's  objection  to  this  way  of  settling  an  average  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  underwriters  would  thereby, 
in  case  of  an  undervaluation,  be  liable  to  pay  partial  losses  out 
of  proportion  to  the  premium.   But  whenever  the  loes  can  be 
ascertained  to  be  one  quarter,  half,  or  any  other  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  property,  the  underwriters  ought  to  pay  that  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  at  which  it  is  valued.   Weutett's  reason 
seems,  therefore,  not  to  be  so  much  in  favour  of  opening  the 
valuation,  as  of  adhering  to  it.   The  parties  have  agreed  to 
consider  the  insurable  interest  as  of  a  certain  value ;  upon  that 
value  the  amount  of  premium  is  estimated ;  and  consequently 
'  the  amount  of  every  loss,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  ought  to  be 
determined  with  reference  to  this  agreed  value. 
The  necessity     Weskett's  position  seems  to  be,  merely,  that  in  order  to  asce^ 
of  going  out    tain  the  amount  of  a  partial  loss,  you  must  go  out  of  the  policv, 
to  SuJK^^  whereas  the  amount  of  a  total  loss  appears  by  the  policy  itself, 
partial  loff,    In  proving  a  partial  loss  you  must  prove  what  it  amounts  to,  but 
does  not  show  if  you  prove  a  total  loss,  the  policy,  if  it  be  a  valued  one,  proves 
Chat  the  T^Q-  jjjg  amount.   This  is  quite  a  difierent  thing  from  treating  the 

ation  oucht  to  i*t  ••^«  ^  t» 

be  opened.     Contract  as  an  open  policy.   In  &scertaminj^  the  amount  of  a 

partial  loss,  the  policy  affords  greater  or  less  tacilities,  according 
to  the  subject  or  subjects  insured,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  valued.  If  the  policy  is  on  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  va- 
lued at  so  much  in  gross,  and  ten  of  them  are  destroyed,  or 
they  are  damaged,  some  more  and  some  less,  to  one  tenth  part 
of  the  whole  value,'it  is  plain  that  the  insurer  ought  to  pay  one 
tenth  part  of  the  sum  at  which  they  are  valued ;  that  is,  sup 
posing  the -whole  sum  at  which  they  are  valued,  is  insured, 
which  we  are  supposing  all  along.  I  presume  that  nobody  ever 
knew  of  a  loss  of  this  sort  adjusted  upon  any  other  principle. 
And  yet  it  may  give  the  assured  more  than  indemnity,  or  less; 
for  the  article  may  be  valued  at  twenty  per  cent  less  than  he 

SiYe  for  it,  or  at  twenty  p^r  cent  more  than  he  could  sell  it  for* 
ut  as  between  the  parties  he  is  precisely  indemnified,  for  they 
'  .  have  agreed  what  shall  be  considered  an  indemnity. 

But  suppose  the  subject  to  consist  of  a  hundred  bags  of  sugar, 
and  as  many  bales  of  cotton ;  and  the  whole  to  be  valued  to- 
gether at  one  sum;  and  a  loss  to  happen  as  before,  by  the 
destmcUon  of  ten  bales,  or  damage  to  the  amount  of  ten  per 
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cent,  of  the  cotton.  The  same  facts  will  not  show  the  amount 
of  the  loss  in  this  case,  as  in  the  fonner ;  showing  a  loss  of  ten 
per  cent  on  the  cotton,  does  not  give  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
surable interest  lost.  To  find  this,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  fur- 
ther, what  proportion  of  the  interest  consisted  of  cotton,  and 
what  of  sugar.  Now  the  going  out  of  the  policy  to  show  this 
k»t  fact,  instead  of  finding  it  in  the  policy  by  a  separate  valua- 
tion of  the  different  articles,  is  all  that  Weskett  could  have 
meant  by  opening  the  policy. 

Nothing  more  than  this  can  be  supposed  ever  to  have  been 
deliberately  intended  by  any  court  of  law.  Strictly  to  open  a 
policy,  or  treat  a  valued  as  an  cpen  policy,  whether  in  respect  to 
a  partial  or  total,  or  a  general  or  particular  loss ;  what  is  it,  but 
to  substitute  another  contract  for  that  which  the  parties  have 
madef  Unintelligible,  impracticable,  or  illegal  st^ulations,  may 
be  void,  or  may  defeat  a  conir&ct ;  but  where  the  thing  agreed 
on  is  intelligible  and  lawful,  the  only  legal  question,  if  any, 
Bcems  to  be,  how  far  it  is  practicable  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In 
case  of  the  total  loss  of  a  ship  insured  in  a  valued  policy,  the 
insurers  contended  that  they  were  answerable  for  only  the  va- 
lue at  the  time  of  the  loss.  Lord  Kenyon  said, '  If  we  were  to  /^n  ghn^ 
enter  into  the  calculations  contended  lor,  every  valued  policy  Feiton,  2 
would  be  opened«'(l)  And  the  reason  applies  with  eauaf  force 
to  a  case  or  partial  loss.  Mr.  Stevens  is  of  opinion  tnat  a  va- 
hiction  ought  not  to  be  opened  in  adjusting  a  partial  loss.(2)        '  ^' 

If  a  part  of  the  cargo  msured  is  valued,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain 
what  amount  that  is  not  valued,  is  covei^ed,  by  deducting  from 
the  sum  insured  the  amount  of  the  part  valued.   If  different 
subjects,  as  ship  and  cargo^  are  insured  in  the  same  policy,  and  Amory 
separately  valued,  or  if  goods  are  valued  at  so  much  the  piece,  Rodgen, 
box,  &c*  the  value  of  a  part  is  fixed  by  the  policy .(3) 

Suppose  a  cargo  consisting  of  different  articles,  and  the  vessel 
and  freight  to  be  insured  in  one  policy,  and  all  valued  together 
at  one  entire  sum ;  and  a  loss  to  happen  on  either  one  species 
of  eoods,  upon  the  ship  or  the  freignt ;  how  can  the  loss  be 
Betued  according  to  the  valuation  ?  or,  in  other  words,  how  is 
the  amount  insured  on  each  to  be  determined  ?  for  that  being 
deterwned,  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  loss  appears  from  the 
Edbove  instances.  Such  a  case  has  occurred.  A  policy  was 
made  on  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  all  valued  in  gross,  at  5,000 
dollars.  It  was  contended  in  behalf  of  the  underwriters  that 
this  policy  was  void  for  uncertainty,  because  without  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  sums  respectively  msured  on  ship,  cargo,  and 
[ipttU'ht,  it  could  not  be  known  whether  the  underwriters  were  stocker 
lialHe  for  a  partial  loss,  or  how  to  apportion  the  loss.  The  I,  Harrii,  3 
nae  turned  on  another  point,  and  no  decision  was  made  upon  Man.  Rep. 
ihk,  on  which,  however,  the  indues  were  divided  in  opinion.(4) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  ship,  car^,  and  fireight,  are 
insured  in  an  open  policy,  the  contract  is  valid,  and  not  void  for 
mcertainty,  any  more  than  if  a  cargo,  consisting  of  different 
dnds  of  goods,  is  so  insured.  Insurances  are  often  made  in  this 
Mxiner,  and  no  question  was  ever  made  respecting  their  vali- 
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ditj.  If  then  it  could  be  ascertained,  under  an  open  policy  on 
ship,  freight,  and  careo,  how  much  is  insured  on  each,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly can  be,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  ascertaining  the 
same  thing,  where  any  two,  or  all  of  them,  are  valued  together. 
Suppose  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurable  interest  in  ship, 
cargo,  and  freight,  insured  in  an  open  policy,  to  consist  of  ten 
parts,  of  which  the  ship  constitutes  five,  the  freight  one,  and 
the  cargo  four ;  and  suppose  five  to  be  insured  in  an  open  po- 
Ucy.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  divide  the  five,  into  parts  having 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other.  In  case  of  loss  on  freight, 
or  dama^  to  the  ship,  or  goods ;  in  settling  the  loss  under  an 
open  pohcy,  it  is  ascertain^  what  per  cent  is  lost  on  the  insu- 
rable interest,  and  if  the  sum  insured  is  a  half  or  quarter  of  the 
amount  of  the  interest,  the  underwriter  pays  fifty  per  cent;  or 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  loss.  Under  a  valued  policy  he 
ought  to  pay  the  same  per  cent  upon  the  agreed  amount  of  ths 
interest,  that  is,  upon  tne  raluation,  as  far  as  that  amount  is 
covered  by  the  policy-  The  rate  per  cent  of  loss  being  ascer- 
tained in  this  W8^  out  of  the  policy,  the  loss  as  between  the 
parties  is  ascertained  by  taking  the  same  jmportion  of  the  sum 
msured  upon  the  agreed  value.  If  it  be  a  case  of  undervalua- 
tion, the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  underwriter  is  the  same, 
whether  the  loss  is  adjusted  as  under  an  open  or  a  valued  po- 
licy. So  in  case  of  an  undervaluation  the  underwriter  pays 
the  same  amount  for  a  total  loss  that  he  would  have  paid  unmr 
an  open  policy.  But  this  does  not  result  from  setting  aside  the 
valuation,  but  from  the  manner  of  making  it. 

In  all  cases  of  valuation,  whether  of  different  subjects  in 
gross,  or  each  subject  separately,  or  by  particulars;  whether  of 
a  part  of  the  interest  insured,  or  the  whole ;  the  professed,  as 
well  as  real  intention  of  the  parties,  is,  as  far  as  they  ^  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  insurable  interest.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  goods, 
ship,  or  freight,  were  proved  under  an  open  policy  to  be  of  the 
agreed  value.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  in 
settling  all  losses,  the  adjustment  should  be  the  same  as  if  the 
goods  had  actually  cost,  or  the  ship  or  fireight  were  actually 
worth,  the  sum  at  which  they  are  valued.  Stopping  short  of 
the  direct  consequences  of  this  principle,  or  departing  fMRn  it, 
is  distorting  the  proportions  and  breaking  up  the  symmetry  of 
the  system.  An  error  of  this  sort  is  the  less  excusable,  as  it  de- 
feats the  contract,  and  substitutes  another  for  that  which  the 
parties  made. 

Net  freight  Policies  are  sometimes  made  upon  net  freight,  and  Weskett 
(1^  tit  •*  ^^7®'  London  Assurance  Company  usually  refiised  to  insure 
I>eigfat,  11.10.  subject  otherwise.(l)  Accordine  to  him,(3)  net  freigfU 
(2)  tame  tit  means  the  profit  of  the  hire  of  the  ship,  after  deducting  port 
charges,  waees,  &c.  The  published  rules  of  one  insurance 
toptco  Ins  company(3)  define  it  to  mean  two  thirds  of  the  gross  freight 
Co.  of  Bal'ti-  -A.  policy  on  net  freight,  therefore,  made  by  that  company,  might 
nm.  in  conseauence  of  the  publication  of  this  rule,  be  consiaered  as 

limiting  tne  amount  of  the  insurable  interest  to  two  thirds  of  the 
gross  amount  of  freight.   It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
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expression  has  obtained  this  meaning  according  to  any  general  n)  Jobm  9. 
mage.  im.  Co.ofk. 

In  a  policy  made  in  Philadelphia,  about  1800,  the  freight  is  ^i'^* 
rdued  at  two  thirds  of  the  gross  amount      the  same  propor-  Cheri'otv. 
don  of  the  gross  freight  was  also  insured  in  a  policy  in  New  Barker,  2 
irork,(3)  and  insurers  in  some  other  places  have  adopted  a  simi-  •^ohnt.  S46. 
iar  rule,  which  shows  some  uniformity  of  practice  in  fixing  the 
amount  to  be  insured  upon  this  interest. 

But  freight,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  may  be  valued  above 
even  the  gross  amount.   In  one  case,  the  court  said,  ^  The  par- 
ties agree  that  the  freight  shall  be  valued  at  a  sum,  which  (3}CooUdge 
sventually  proves  to  be  three  times  the  value  of  the  carriage  of  v.  Gloaceiter 
the  goods.   But  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  estimate  was  un- 
Wrly  made and  it  was  adjudged  that  the  underwriters  should  3^1^"*' 
pay  a  loss  according  to  the  valuation.(3) 

If  the  freight  of  a  whole  cargo  is  insured  in  a  valued  policy,  TheTaluatkm 
ind  only  a  part  of  a  cargo  is  put  on  board,  the  ynderwriter  is  of  freight  ap- 
liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  freight  of  the  goods  put  on  S^fl^JJ^^ 
board.   Insurance  being  made  on  freight,  at  and  from  Hayti  to  fuu^rgo. 
Liverpool,  ^  valued  at  6,500/. the  vessel  was  lost,  when  only 
ifty-five  bales  of  cotton  were  on  board  towards  making  up  the 
wgo.    The  assured  claimed  the  amount  at  which  the  freight  (4)  Forbet «. 
iras  valued.    But  the  court  said,  that  the  valuation  was  made  p'Pfrjff* 
if  the  freight  of  a  full  cargo;  and  as  only  a  part  of  the  interest  MootiSerr* 
ralued  haa  accrued,  the  assured  could  recover  only  a  like  pro-  v.  I^^ton, 
XNTtion  of  the  amount  at  which  the  whole  was  valued.(4)  3  Tril.36S. 

It  seems  by  this  case,  and  it  is  apparent  in  itself,  that  a  valu-  ^  yalaatkm 
Uion  does  not  preclude  the  inquiry,  whether  the  whole  interest  doei  not  pre- 
rahied  has  been  at  risk  5  whether  the  valuation  is  of  goods,  ^^^^^  ^ 
leight,  or  profits.   Lord  Ellcnborough  says,  in  the  same  case,  Jhe'wiSc  to- 
If  the  ship  would  carry  five  hundred  tons,  and  in  fixing  the  tereit  rained 
rahiation,  the  assured  should  calculate  his  fireight  upon  five  nun-  ^  at  riik. 
ind  tons,  but  when  he  reaches  the  port  of  loading  he  can  get 
m  tons  only  upon  freight,  and  sails  upon  the  voyage  insu^ 
irith  those  ten  tons  only ;  is  it  to  be  allowed,  if  the  ship  be  lost, 
md  he  thereby  loses  freight  upon  ten  tons,  he  shall  be  entitled 
10  the  valuation  which  includes  the  freight  upon  five  hundred      13  jw 

)0iwf(6)  327. 

This  case  was  cited  in  Massachusetts,  in  one  under  a  policy 
so  freight  from  Amsterdam  to  Philadelphia,  valued  at  3,000 
iollars,  where  the  freight  actually  at  nsk  was  1,038  dollars. 
It  was  decided  that  the  valuation  could  not  be  opened,  and  Mr. 
FoBtice  Putnam  gave  as  one  reason,  that '  It  was  not  found  that  J;  o^^fj^ 
lie  ship  did  not  take  all  the  cargo  which  could  have  been  pro-  Mar.  Im.  Co. 
mted  at  Amsterdam.    In  this  it  diflers  from  the  case  of  Forbes  i6Maie.Rep. 
I*  Aspinwall.XB)    But  upon  the  principle  stated  in  that  case,  it 
loght  to  have  appeared  that  a  full  cargo  was  on  board;  for 
»therwise,  under  a  valuation  of  freight,  the  insurers  are  made  to 
imiroe  the  risk  of  not  obtaining  freight,  as  well  as  that  of  not  ^ 
earning  it  by  reason  of  the  perils  insured  against.   Mr.  Justice  HartiM^int. 
iwift  says,  the  valuation  has  ^  reference  to  all  the  foods  intend-  Co.  2  Cona.* 
d  to  be  carried  ;'(7)  but  according  to  the  principle  stated  by 
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Lord  Ellenborough,  it  applies  to  all  that  can  be  carried.  There 
seems  to  be  no  obvious  reason  for  valuing  freight  at  any  parti* 
cular  sum,  except  wher^  the  assured  is  owner  of  the  cargo,  un- 
less it  is  valued  below  the  amount  known  bjrthe  parties  to  be  at 
risk.  Such  a  valuation,  where  the  amount  of  freight  at  risk  is 
not  known  to  the  parties,  may  at  least,  unless  it  is  very  low,  im- 
pose upon  the  insurers  the  risk  of  the  rate  of  freight  being  so 
low,  that  a  full  cargo  may  not  amount  to  the  Valuation.  But  to 
add  to  this  risk  that  of  not  finding  a  cargo,  seems  to  be  depart- 
ing very  much  from  the  usual  purposes  of  this  contract. 
FreUbt  But  where  the  policy  was  on  tne  freight,  valued  at  the  sua 

.  insured,  ^  carried  or  not  carried,'  and,  at  the  time  of  a  loss  only 
S  notcw^  a  part  of  the  interest  had  accrued,  a  part  of  the  cargo  only  he* 
ried.*  ing  on  board ;  it  was  held  in  New  York  that  the  amount  was 

(1)  De  Lon-  ^^e  full  vaIuation.(l)   In  other  words,  by  this  clausei 


goemere  v.  carried  or  not  carried,  the  insureijs  were  understood  to  assume  the 
c"io!£b  procuring  goods  to  be  shipped,  on  which  the  freight 

117.  ^  ^  earned. 

Vidaatkmof  Suppose  the  voyage  to  have  intermediate  staees  at  which 
the  freight  of  freight  up  to  the  time  is  earned,  and  becomes  due,  indepen- 
a  Toyige,for  dently  of  the  circumstance  of  the  vessePs  arriving  at  subsequent 
•n^ftti^b^  stages ;  and  the  freight  of  the  whole  voyage  is  valued  in  gross, 
ve  itipSat-  ^  valuation  of  the  amount  of  all  the  freights,  or  of  the 

ed,ibrthep«0-  amount  of  each  severally?  A  case  of  this  description  hasoc- 
■ageiof  which  curred  m  New  York.  Insurance  was  made  on  freight  valued  at 
wLLuT  dollars, '  at  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Omoa  and  Golib 

I)olco,  and  at  and  from  thence  to  Philadelphia.'  The  assured 
was  owner  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  In  the  outward  voyage  the 
ship  earned  freight  to  the  amount  insured.  A  return  cargo  was 
taken  on  board,  the  freight  of  which  would  have  amounted  to 
the  same  sum.  This  freight  was  lost.  The  assured  insisted 
that  the  outward  and  homeward  freight  were  each  valued  by 
this  policy  at  2,000  dollars,  the  insurers  said  both  freights  were 
valued  at  that  sum,  and  as  half  of  the  whole  amount  of  frdriit 
for  the  voyage  round,  had  been  earned,  it  was  a  loss  of  ooly 
Davyv.  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount  insured.  It  was  held  to  be  a  valiH 
;aUett,3  ation  of  each  successive  freight  separately  at  the  amount  of  the 
Cainet,  16.  valuation.(2)  It  was  contended  that  the  valuation  applied  to  the 
amount  of  freight  at  risk  at  one  time ;  and  the  reasons  for  this 
construction  seem  to  be  very  strong,  since  the  assured  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  pay  a  premium  on  double  the  amount 
that  he  could  recover  in  a  total  loss,  which  would  be  altogether 
anomalous.  And  yet  something  may  be  said  in  favour  ot 
the  construction  contended  for  by  the  insurers,  since  if  one 
entire  freight  is  to  be  at  risk,  during  the  period  for  which  the  in- 
surance is  made,  there  is  a  chance  of  a  ereateroro  rati  freight, 
in  nature  of  salvage,  in  case  of  total  loss.  For  example,  if 
one  entire  freight,  outward  and  homeward,  on  an  India  voyace, 
is  to  be  paid  only  on  the  delivery  of  the  homeward  cargo  in  Uie 
United  States,  and  the  whole  freight  is  insured  to  the  fiill 
amount;  though  a  total  loss  might  happen  by  the  ship's  being 
damaged  and  disabled  from  pursuing  her  homeward  voyage  fur* 
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ber  than  to  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  an  abandon- 
neiit  should  be  made ;  still  the  actual  loss  to  the  insurers  would 
le  odIj  the  expense  of  transporting  the  goods  from  the  West 
indies  to  the  United  States,  by  which  they  would  be  entitled,  in 
the  nature  of  salvage,  to  the  whole  freight ;  whereas,  if  half  of 
:lie  whole  freight  had  been  earned  and  paid  on  the  delivery' of 
tbe  outward  cargo  in  India,  and  insurance  had  been  made  to 
bilf  of  the  amount  of  the  two  freighu,  that  is,  to  the  full  amount 
>f  what  would  be  at  risk  at  any  one  time,  and  a  total  loss 
ihould  hc^>pen  as  before  supposed  on  the  homeward  voyage, 
the  actual  loss  to  be  paid  by  the  insurers  would  be  the  same  as 
before ;  though  they  would,  by  payine  for  the  transportation  of 
the  goods  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  entitle 
themselves  only  to  the  homeward  freight  in  the  nature  of  sal- 
ra^.  This  would  be  a  reason,  therefore,  for  demanding  a 
Umer  premium  in  the  latter  case. 

Insurance  on  profits  is  usually  made  by  a  valuation.  Mr.  Whether  pro- 
Justice  Livin^ton,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  New  York,  fits  are  imiOi- 

said, '  Every  insurance  on  profits  must  of  necessity  be  consider-  «dly  yalucd 

'         1.  •'i       ••at  the  amotznt 

a  valued,  and  not  an  open  policy.    If  it  were  otherwise,  it  inmred. 

irottld  be  next  to  impossible  to  prove  their  value.  How  are  m^^^ 
fou  to  ascertain  what  is  often  imaginary,  and  must  depend  on  Hallett,  l 
M)  many  contingencies  ?'( 1 )  Johni .  439 ; 

^  The  prevailing  practice  of  agreeine  to  settle  a  loss,  under  a  po-  f^^^^ 
Iky  on  profits,  by  the  same  rules,  and  at  the  same  rate,  as  a  loss  sConn.'  Rqp. 
on  the  goods,  is  conformable  to  this  principle ;  for  it  admits  368. 
that  the  ownership  of  the  goods  gives,  of  itself,  an  insurable  in- 
terest in  profits,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
piods  would  actually  have  afforded  a  profit  at  the  port  of  desti- 
nation. It  is  consistent  with  this  practice  to  go  still  further,  and 
admit  that  the  amount  insured  on  profits  in  a  policy  in  an  open 
form,  is  the  value  of  the  interest ;  for  if  a  proof  of  the  amount 
of  interest  is  required  in  this  case,  as  in  an  open  policy  on  goods, 
it  would  be  requiring  the  proof  of  a  fact  to  show  the  amount  of 
the  interest,  which  if  required  at  all,  should  be  required  to  show 
the  existence  of  the  interest;  for  if  the  amount  depends  on 
what  profit  would  be  actually  made  at  the  port  of  destination, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  if  no  profit  would  be  made,  there 
is  no  interest.  And  as  the  interest  is  admitted  without  this 
proof,  so  should  be  its  amount.  This  is  also  conformable  to 
what  is  universally  understood  of  an  insurance  on  profits,  name- 
ly, that  it  is  the  same  thing  as  the  insurance  of  goods  at  a  va- 
luation above  the  prime  cost.  But  the  same  question  mieht 
arise  here  as  in  case  of  a  policy  upon  freight,  namelv,  whether 
all  the  goods,  of  which  the  profits  were  intended  to  be  insured,  ©  |^clay^' 
had  been  put  at  risk.  r.  Cousim,  t 

But  a  different  doctrine  prevails  in  England.   There  it  is  East,  544; 
held^S)  that  the  property  in  the  goods  does  not  necessarily  give  q^^^^^' 
an  insurable  interest  in  profits ;  to  constitute  such  an  interest,  it  Eait^Vio.  S. 
must  be  shown  that  there  would  have  been  a  profit,  had  the  c.  3  Camp/ 
goods  arrived  at  the  port  of  destination.(3)   The  interest  being  *77» 
considered  of  a  kind,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  ascertaioea 
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(1)  Ejn  V.    and  proved,  the  same  proof  is  required  of  the  amount  of  this 
Obrer,  IS     interest,  as  of  that  in  goods  or  a  vessel«(l)   In  England,  there- 
fore,  under  a  valued  policy  on  profits,  the  assured  must  show 
that  the  whole  of  the  goods  were  at  risk,  and  that  there  would 
have  been  iome  profit ;  the  valuation  will  then  attach  to  it,  and 
determine  the  amount  as  between  the  parties.   But  if  the  inso- 
ranee  be  in  the  form  of  an  op)en  policy,  the  amcuni  of  imkful 
must  be  proved,  and  a  return  of  premium  may  be  claimed  for 
short  interest,  as  in  other  cases,  but  according  to  the  prbciple 
adopted  by  the  court  in  New  York,  the  assuml  on  profits  ou 
only  to  prove  an  interest  in  the  eoods,  which  of  itself  gives  an 
interest  in  profits,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  goods,  of  which  the 
profits  were  insured,  were  at  risk ;  and  the  sum  insured  will  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  interest  between  the  parties,  whether 
the  policy  be  open  or  valued  in  its  form. 
In  policiet        In  case  of  insurance  on  merchandise,  furniture,  or  building 
acainit  fire     against  fire,  the  rules  as  to  valuation  are  the  same  as  in  relation 
^  pf^i^y  ^  a  ship  or  cargo ;  if  the  policy  b  open  in  its  form  the  value  of 
mait^pror-  the  interest  must  be  proved. 

ed,  unletf  itii  Insurance  on  lives  is  made  without  a  valuation.  If  the  inte- 
^mtt^aa.        ^  *  ^^^^  assured,  or  any  interest  that  can  be 

'"P^  definitely  ascertained,  then  the  amount  of  it  is  determined, 
U^^fom  ^  return  of  premium  is  made  for  over  insurance,  as  in 

on  an  indeii-  Other  cases.(2)  But  if  the  interest  be  of  a  kind,  the  amount  of 
nite  intereit  which  cannot  be  ascertained,  such  as  the  support  of  the  assured 
^ni^edata  person  whose  life  is  insured,  or  the  receipt  of  an  annuity 

Tilnedpolicy.  ft*om  him,  or  the  expectation  of  some  future  pecuniary  benefit 
(S)  Stat.  14  the  continuance  of  his  life ;  the  sum  insured  fixes  the  value 

Geo.  III.  of  the  interest  between  the  parties ;  that  is,  the  policy,  though 
c.  48.  open  in  its  form,  receives  the  same  construction  as  if  the  mterest 

had  been  expressly  valued  at  the  sum  insured. 


Section  2.    Open  Policies. 

The  amount  If  the  valuc  of  the  interest  insured  is  not  agreed  upon  in  the 
We^tCTeSt*'  P^'^^y'  ^  proved  by  the  assured  before  he  can  recover 

if  the  value  of  ®  certain  rules  are  adopted  in  ascertaining  its  amount, 

the  property  The  greater  number  of  insurances,  and  especially  those  on 
at  the  com-  ships  or  Cargoes,  have  relation  to  an  interest,  the  value  of  whfch 
Jhe'rb"*"*  change.    It  is  accordingly  necessary  to  fix  on  some  period 

at  which  the  value  is  to  be  estimated ;  and  as  this  must  be  done  bj 
a  general  rule,  the  time  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose  can  be  no 
otner  than  the  commencement  of  the  risk.  No  subsequent  time 
can  be  taken,  since  the  interest  may  cease  directly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  risk,  by  the  destruction  of  the  thing  in* 
sured.  The  value  of  the  interest  is  therefore  to  ^  estimated  at 
the  time  of  the  conmiencement  of  the  risk.(a) 

(a)  2  East,  109,  116 ;  7  Mass.  Rep.  365,  369  ;  9  Mass.  Rep.  436; 
7  Johns.  343 ;  13  Mass.  Rep.  250;  Lewis  v,  Rucker,  2  Burr.  1167; 
Usher  v.  Noble,  12  East,  639;  Snell  v.  Del  Ins.  Co.  4  DalL  430; 
Carson,  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  Wharton^s  Dig.  340.  h.  t  n  205. 
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In  all  cases  the  premium  paid  for  the  insurance  constitutes  a  The  premiam 
lart  of  the  insurable  interest,(l)  which  shows  that  the  amount  constitutes  a 
f  insurable  interest  is  not  precisely  the  price  current  or  market-  g^^/^^^t^" 
ible  value.  And  since  the  assurea  pays  a  premium  for  insuring  rest, 
he  part  of  his  interest  that  consists  of  the  premium  given,  it  (i)iMag.37. 
bllows,  that  the  shorter  the  duration  of  the  successive  risks,  s.  37.  Poth. 
he  less  expensive  is  the  insurance.  But  it  is  hazardous  to  divide     t«  »•  43. 
he  same  continuous  risk  into  different  portions,  as  the  assured 
aay  lose  his  indemnity  between  the  underwriters  successively 
oir  one  portion  and  the  other,  where  the  cause  of  a  loss  exists 
luring  one  portion  of  the  risk,  and  the  loss  actually  happens 
ftcr  the  commencement  of  another  portibn.(2)   The  risk  is  (2)  Supr. 
berefore  usually  made  to  commence  at  times  at  which  the  con-  c.  13. 1. 15. 
lition  and  value  of  the  property  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
troved. 

The  general  principle,  by  which  the  amount  of  insurable  inte-  The  indemni- 
est  is  computed,  is  the  same  that  runs  through  the  whole  sub-  ty  proposed bj 
*ct  of  insurance,  namely,  that  of  indemnity.    It  is  not  intend-  jnsurance,  is, 
d  by  the  contract  of  insurance  to  put  the  assured  in  the  same        in  tiiV" 
itaation,  in  case  of  a  loss,  that  he  would  have  been  in,  had  the  situation  he 
dventure  terminated  successfully.    He  must  take  the  chances  "w^asinwhen 
f  his  speculation  on  the  state  of  the  markets.    The  indemnity  ^  ^  ^ 
efers  to  the  beginning  of  the  risk  upon  the  specific  subject  in- 
ircd,  and  losses  are  adjusted  upon  the  principle  of  replacing 
im,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  situation  he  was  in  at  that 
me. 

The  amount  of  the  insurable  interest  in  the  ship  is  accord-  The  amount 
idy  its  value  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk  ;  the  insurable  of  insurable 
wue  in  an  open  policy  being  once  determined,  continues  to  interest  in  the 
e  the  same  during  the  continuance  of  the  risk.    The  ship  be-  the^g^e^dur- 
:>mes  of  less  value  by  decay,  and  wear  and  tear,  but  as  be-  ing  the  risk, 
veen  the  parties  to  the  policy  it  continues  to  be  of  the  same  va- 
le,  and  the  same  amount  will  be  recoverable  in  a  total  loss,  at 
hatever  period  of  the  risk  it  may  happen,  as  will  more  dis- 
nctly  appear  under  the  head  of  total  losses. 

The  ship,  as  a  subject  of  insurance,  includes  the  tackle,  boat,  ^  ^  Johns, 
rovisions,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  equip  her  for  the  vojr-  (4)2Vai.66; 
5e.(3)  The  ^ns,  ammunition,  &;c.  of  an  armed  ship,  consti-  i  Emer.  277.* 
ite  a  part  of  its  insurable  value.(4)  If  a  ship  has  been  re-  (^)  Wesk.  tit. 
BDtly  purchased,  its  cost  with  the  addition  of  the  premium  is  (6)^PuUer'v. ' 
B  value  in  the  policy.(5)  Staniforth,  1 1 

The  amount  of  the  in^rable  interest  which  a  charterer  has  in  a        232 ; 
Bssel,  depends  on  the  amount  he  is  liable  to  pay  in  case  of  her  J^°s^*^^*7 
ring  lost  ;(6)  the  insurance  of  his  interest  is  in  effect  a  rein-  East,  400. 
irance* 

The  substantial  part  of  the  insurable  interest  in  goods  is  their  Amount  of 
Mt  to  the  assured.    This  is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  interest  in 
ilue,  in  case  they  are  purchased  near  the  time  when  the  risk  S*^'' 
>mmences  upon  them.  Accordingly,  if  an  open  policy  is  made 
x>n  successive  passages  from  port  to  port,  and  upon  shipments 
iccessively  made  at  different  ports,  though  the  subsequent 
lipments  are  only  the  proceeds  of  the  first,  yet  the  insurable 
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The  inroice 
price  usually 
constitutes 
the  amount  of 
insurable  in- 
terest. 

1)  Le  Roy  V. 
'nit.  Ins.  Co. 
7  Johns.  343. 

(2)  Carson  v. 
Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
Whart.  Dig. 
340.  h.  t. 
No.  205. 

(3)  Gahn  v. 
Broome,  1 
Johns.  Cas. 
120.  See 
Ord.  Copen- 
hagen, a.  3. 

(4)  Coffin  r. 
Newbp.  M. 
Ins.  Co.  9 
Mass.  Rep. 
436. 

(6)  torn.  1. 
p.  261. 

Goods  pur- 
chased in  a 
foreign  mar- 
ket by  barter. 

(6)  Cod.  de 
Com.  1.  2. 
t.  10.  s.  1. 
a.  151.  See 
also  lie  Quid, 
c.  15.  a.  15. 

1  Mag.  43. 
s.  41. 

(7)  V.  l.p.41. 
s.  40. 

Goods  in- 
yoiced  in  a 
foreign  cur^ 
rency. 


(8)  Thelluf- 
son  V.  Be- 
wick, 1  Eip. 
77. 


Amount  of  Insurable  Interest    Chap.  XIV. 

interest  maybe  greater;  for  the  invoice  value  of  each  shipment 
is  the  measure  of  the  interest. 

The  amount  of  insurable  interest  is  most  frequently  called 
the  invoice  price.  But  stating  a  price  in  the  invoice  aoes  not 
determine  the  amount  of  interest  any  further  than  as  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  actual  cost.  A  quantity  of  hides  insured  was  invoiced 
at  twelve  cents  per  pound,  which  sum  they  were  worth,  but 
they  had  cost  but  ten  cents ;  the  court  said, '  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prime  cost  is  the  best  rule  by  which  to  test  the  value 
and  it  was  held  that  they  should  be  estimated  at  ten  cents. 
But  the  court  said, '  the  prime  cost  micht  not  be  a  just  rule 
where  the  goods  had  remained  on  hand  a  considerable  length 
of  tirae.'(l)  In  such  case  the  market  price  may  have  ereatly 
varied ;  and  the  market  price  at  the  commencement  of  tne  risk 
is  the  true  amount  of  insurable  interest.(2)  The  prime  cost  is 
not,  therefore,  conclusive  proof  of  the  value.  Yet  the  court  al- 
ways leans  in  favour  of  the  actual  cost.(3) 

Where  the  risk  on  cotton  was  to  commence  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  it  was  invoiced  at  the  value  there,  which  was  more 
than  the  cost  to  the  assured,  the  court  held  that  the  interest  was 
to  be  estimated  according  to  the  invoice.(4) 

Emerigon  says,  the  actual  cost  is  the  rule,  though  the  goods 
have  fallen  since  the  purchase,(5) 

If  the  goods  are  purchased  by  barter  in  a  foreign  port,  with 
which  there  is  no  mode  of  estimating  the  rate  of  exchange,  the 
French  code  provides  that  the  amount  of  interest  shall  be  the 
cost  and  charges  of  the  goods  given  in  barter.(6) 

Magens  says,  goods  sent  from  places  where  no  exchange  is 
current,  ought  to  be  estimated  at  no  higher  value  than  bullion, 
or  the  coin  or  specie,  brought  from  thence,  would  produce  after 
the  payment  of  the  premium  for  the  risk  of  the  voyage^  freight, 
and  other  expenses  of  transportation.(7) 

Goods  shipped  at  Havre,  and  invoiced  in  French  currency, 
were  insured  in  England,  when  the  French  crown  of  three 
livres  was  at  twenty-four  pence,  but  it  was  reduced  to  seven 
pence  by  the  falling  of  exchange  on  France,  before  a  loss  that 
took  place  was  paid.  The  insurers  were  willing  to  pay  the  loss, 
estimating  the  invoice  value  of  the  French  crown  at  its  rate  at 
the  time  of  payment ;  the  assured  claimed  to  recover  accord- 
ing to  the  value  as  the  rate  of  exchange  was  at  the  time  of  ef- 
fecting the  policy.  Lord  Kenyon  said,  *  The  insurers  did  not 
insure  against  the  debasement  of  the  coin.  In  case  exchange 
had  risen,  the  assured  would  have  had*the  benefit  of  the  rise, 
and  in  case  of  a  fall  should  submit  to  the  loss.X8)  This  was  in 
effect  holding  that  the  amount  of  the  insurable  interest  was  va- 
rying with  tne  rate  of  exchange,  not  only  while  the  risk  con- 
tinued, but  also  afterwards,  until  the  loss  was  paid. 

But  according  to  the  rule,  adopted  by  some  underwriters, 
'  The  insurers  are  not  affected  by  the  loss  or  gain  of  the  assu- 
red in  procuring  his  capital ;  and  if  his  capital  abroad  costs 
more  than  the  par  of  exchange,  and  he  wishes  to  be  made 
whole  in  case  of  loss,  he  should  make  a  valuation.'   This  seems 
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to  be  the  most  convenient  rule,  and  has  been  approved  of,  and 
acted  upon,  by  eminent  insurers,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  how 

Snerally  it  has  been  adopted.  The  rule  above  cited,  from 
agens,  supposes  the  rate  of  exchange  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration, but  this  is  fluctuating,  and  in  some  instances,  difficult  to  be 
determined.  Since  there  is  a  common  measure  of  value  ap- 
plied in  all  commercial  countries,  it  is  much  more  convenient 
and  certain  to  adopt  this,  and  to  estimate  the  invoice  value  at 
the  par  of  exchange. 

Besides  the  price  paid  for  goods,  the  charges  upon  them  are  Besides  the 
included  in  the  amount  of  interest.    These  include  labour,  sto-  price  paid, 
rage,  expense  of  transportation,  and  commissions  actually  paid  the  charges 
to  agents  and  factors.(l)   The  commission  which  is  paid  to  an  !!^^  make  a 
agent  for  effecting  insurance,  and  the  rate  of  his  commission  for  part  of  the  in 
settling  a  loss,  are  included  in  estimating  the  amount  of  interest,  •urable  intc- 
Mr.  Stevens  says,  that  these  are  included  at  Lloyd's,  only  in 
cases  where  the  coramission  is  actually  paid.(2)    The  rule  is  (0  Fontaine 
the  same  in  the  United  States.(8)  Co^9  jJhlSi. 

If  the  goods  have  been  transported  either  by  land  or  sea,  29.' 


transportation  is  a  part  of  the  interest  to  be  covered.    But  the  East,  639 ; 
freight,  or  other  expense  to  be  incurred  on  the  goods  during  the  also  Weskett, 
risk,  are  not  a  part  of  the  insurable  interest.(4)  art.  Loss,  n.  2. 

Experienced  insurers  are  of  opinion  that  freight  advanced  Freight  ad- 
by  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  not  to  be  recovered  back  in  vanced,  and 
any  event,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  insurable  interest;  and  not  to  be  re- 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  to  make  any  question  of  this,  since  event. 
such  an  advance  would  be  lost  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  goods. 

Whatever  subject  is  insured,  whether  it  be  the  ship,  cargo.  In  case  of  con- 
freight,  or  profits,  as  the  premium,  and  the  premium  of  the  ditionai  re- 
premium,  are  always  included  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the 
insurable  interest  ;(a)  it  follows  that  in  case  of  a  stipulation  for  whole' is  in- 
a  return  of  premium  on  a  certain  contingency,  as  for  convoy  eluded, 
or  safe  arrival,  the  whole  premium  is  to  be  added  in  estiraat-  (3)  j^^^^  j 
ing  the  amount  of  interest ;  since  the  assured  may  be  liable  to  Johns.  3i2. 
pay  the  whole  premium,  or  rather  he  may  not  be  entitled  to  a  5"^®' 
return  of  any  part  of  it.  Bait  * 

Where  the  insurers  reserve  one  or  two  per  cent  out  of  all 
losses,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  same  proportion — that  is,  as  1  ^^^1™,^, 
to  99,  or  2  to  98 — to  the  amount  of  tne  interest,  if  a  full  in- 
demnity  is  intended,  so  that  in  a  total  loss  the  assured  may  re-  (4)  oibson  r. 
ceive  back  the  capital  put  at  risk.    As  no  abatement  is  thus  in  Phil.  Ins.  Co. 
fact  made,  the  provision  respecting  it  becomes  useless,  and  it  is  ac-  ^ 
cordingly  said  to  have  been  struck  out  of  the  common  form  of 

(a)  If  the  sum  of  200  dollars  is  to  be  iusured  at  a  premium  of  ten 
per  cent,  the  amount  to  be  insured  in  order  fully  to  cover  the  sum 
put  at  risk,  is  ascertained  by  deducting  the  rate  per  cent  from  a 
hundred,  and  making  the  proportion,  90  :  100  : :  200  :  222  .22  &c. 
the  sum  to  be  insured. 
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(1)  Weskett, 
art.  Lo88,n.  2. 

(2)  ib.  See 
Molloy,  b.  2. 
c.  7.  8.  6. 

(3)  1  Johns. 
82. 


The  effect  of 
the  abate- 
ment is  to 
make  the  pre- 
mium paid 
hii^her  than 
the  nominal 
rate. 


Bounty  on  ex- 
portation, and 
drawback. 

(4)  art.  Fish, 
u.  1. 


(5)  1  Johns. 
Cas.  122; 
Gahn  v. 
Broome,  i 
Johns.  Cas. 
122. 

(6)  1  Johns. 
189;  10 
Johns.  78. 

Amount  of 
interest  in 
freight. 


policies  in  England,  about  the  year  1763.(1)  Weskett  supposes 
the  reservation  of  this  abatement  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  provisions  of  marine  codes,  prohibiting  the  insurance  of 
property  to  its  full  value.(2)  The  court  in  New  York  consider- 
ed it  as  having  the  effect  of  preventing  the  assured  from  fully 
covering  the  amount  at  rislu(3)  But  the  general  practice  in  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  the  same  that  Weskett  describes  it  to 
have  been  in  England,  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  abatement  is  in- 
cluded in  computing  the  amount  of  the  interest. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  provision  is  not  then  to  prevent 
the  assured  from  fully  covering  his  interest.  Its  only  effect  is  to 
make  the  premium  more  or  less  above  the  nominal  rate.  If  the 
underwriters  reserved  a;i  abatement  of  fifty  per  cent  from 
losses,  the  assured  would  be  obliged,  in  order  to  be  fully  indem- 
nified, to  effect  a  policy  on  double  the  amount  really  put  at 
risk ;  or  rather  on  double  the  amount  of  what  the  insurable  in- 
terest would  be,  if  no  such  abatement  were  made.  Accordingly, 
a  nominal  premium  of  five  per  cent  in  such  a  policy,  is  in  fact  a 
premium  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  real  amount  of  his  interest. 
The  effect  is  the  same  in  a  less  degree  if  an  abatement  of  only 
one  or  two  per  cent  is  reserved.  In  comparing  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium demanded  by  different  companies,  therefore,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  obsen^e  whether  the  abatement  made  from  losses  by 
both  of  them  is  the  same. 

Weskett  says,  that  in  computing  the  interest  in  an  open  poUcy 
on  goods  exported,  and  entitled  to  a  bounty  on  exportation,  the 
bounty  is  to  be  deducted.(4)  But  it  has  been  neld  in  New 
York  that  the  drawback,  in  case  of  goods  entitled  to  debenture, 
is  not  to  be  deducted  from  the  invoice.  The  court  says, '  The 
drawback  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant,  and  al- 
though it  may  enter  into  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
for  exportation,  it  is  no  part  of  their  actual  price  in  the  market 
hero.  To  entitle  the  goods  to  drawback,  they  cannot  be  re- 
landed  within  the  United  States,  and  the  shipper  is  obliged  to 
give  security  that  they  shall  not  be  relanded.  The  drawback 
is  therefore  contingent,  and  in  the  case  of  relanding  by  barra- 
try, the  assured  would  not  only  lose  the  amount  of  the  draw- 
back, but  be  exposed  to  inconvenience  and  additional  loss  on 
account  of  the  security.  To  permit  the  drawback  to  reduce 
the  value  to  be  recovered,  would,  therefore,  impose  on  the  as- 
sured a  burthen  and  a  risk  without  an  indemnity,  a  burthen  hy 
giving  the  security,  and  a  risk  in  case  of  barratry .'(5)  This 
opinion  was  subsequently  con(irmed.(G) 

The  insurable  interest  in  freight  is  described  by  Weskett  to 
be  the  net  amount,  after  deducting  the  expenses  that  would  have 
been  necessarily  incurred  in  earning  it.  But  at  present  both  in 
England,  and  most  generally,  at  least,  in  the  United  States,  the 
amount  of  the  insurable  interest  in  freight  is  the  gross  amount 
to  be  received  according  to  the  bills  of  lading  or  charter- 
party  .(a)    In  general,  therefore,  the  amount  of  insurable  inte- 


(a)  Stevens  on  Av.  p.  176.  tit.  Valuation,  a.  3;  Stevens  r.  Col. 
las.  Co.  3  Gaines,  43.   Mr.  Justice  Washington  considered  the 
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rest  on  freight  will  depend  on  the  contract  between  the  .owners 

and  shippers,  but  where  the  same  party  owns  ship  and  cargo,  he 

may  insure  freight,  the  amount  or  value  of  which  will  be  the  m  is  Eait. 

price  usually  given  between  the  same  ports.  324. 

The  amount  of  interest  in  freight,  as  in  ship  or  goods,  is  the  The  amount 
same  for  any  part,  or  for  the  whole  of  a  passage.(l)   The  of  intercatia 
assured  must  therefore,  in  order  to  cover  his  interest,  insure        fo" a^ 
the  same  amount  for  any  part,  that  he  would  insure  for  the  part  that  it  ii 
whole  voyage  from  the  port  of  loading  to  that  of  discharge.      for  the  whole 

The  profit  made  on  the  outward  voyage  is  an  additional  in-  "Voyage, 
surable  interest  on  the  goods,  and  may  be  insured  in  a  new  The  amount 
open  policy  on  the  homeward  cargo,  for  it  has  now  in  fact  be-  cJe^^d^by*'*' 
come  goods.(2)  profit. 

If  a  policy  on  profits,  without  any  express  valuation,  be  an  i^^hatway 
open  policy,  and  not  one  in  which  the  interest  of  the  assured  is  the  amount  of 
implicitly  valued  at  the  amount  insured ;  that  is,  if  there  be  intereat  in 
any  open  policy  on  profits,  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  the  ^^^Jl* 
interest  is  by  showing  what  profit  would  have  been  made, 
had  no  disaster  happened  from  the  perils  in  the  policy.    But  (2)  *• 
if  the  rule  adopted  in  New  York  be  the  true  one,  namely,    9.    7 . 
that  in  a  policy  on  profils,  the  profits  are  valued  at  the  M'Kimr/ 
amount'  insured,  by  the  act  of  making  the  policy ;  the  only  Phccn.  Ins.^ 
question  will  be,  whether  the  whole  of  the  goods  were  at  risk, 
of  which  the  profits  were  insured.    If  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars  152. 
is  insured  on  ten  bales  of  merchandise,  and  this  is  considered  to 
be  in  effect  a  valuation  of  the  profits  at  that  sum,  and  only  five 
bales  are  put  at  risk,  the  sum  insured  will  be  one  half  of  that 
named  in  the  policy. 

The  amount  of  a  consignee's  insurable  interest,  distinct  from  Amount  of  in- 
that  of  his  principal,  is  tne  amount  for  which  he  has  a  lien  on  terest  in  com- 
the  goods ;  resemoling  very  much  the  interest  of  a  mortgagee, 
or  lender  at  respondentia. 

In  a  policy  on  a  life,  if  the  interest  be  certain,  as  a  debt,  the  Amount  of  in- 
amount  may  be  ascertained  in  the  usual  way;(3)  but  if  it  is  an  terest  in  a  life, 
indefinite  interest,  as  dependence  for  support,  the  policy,  though 
open  in  form,  would  probably  be  considered  a  valued  policy, 
in  which  the  interest  was  valued  at  the  sum  insured. 

In  reinsurance  the  amount  of  interest  is  the  sum  insured  in  the  Amount  of  in- 
original  policy,  with  the  addition  of  the  premium  of  reinsurance,  terest  in  rein- 
unless  the  original  premium  is  to  be  deducted.    Valin(4)  is  of  "urance. 
opinion  that  this  deauction  is  to  be  made.    Emerigon,(5)  on  the  (3)  Statute  14 
contrary,  thinks  the  original  premium  is  not  to  be  deducted  in 
cstimatmg  the  amount  of  interest  for  reinsurance.    This  mode  of  Godlaii  r. ' 
computing  the  interest  makes  the  reassured  a  gainer  by  a  total  loss,  Boldero,  9 

East,  72. 

amount  of  interest  to  be  the  net  freight.    McGregor  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  ^^li^^J*  ^' 
Penn.  Condy's  Marsh.  93,  n.    And  in  the  same  case  evidence  was  ^ 
given  of  a  custom  in  Philadelphia  to  consider  two  thirds  of  the  gross  (5J  tom.  2. 
freight  as  the  amount  of  insurable  interest.    S.  C.  Wharton's  Dig.  p.  249.  c.  8. 
p.  338.  h.  t  n.  138.  And  it  seems  that  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  ».  14. 
the  contract  might  under  some  circumstances  be  affected  by  such  a 
Giutom. 
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*  ^ 

to  the  amount  of  the  premium  on  the  original  policy ;  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principle,  that  the  interest  is  to  be 
so  computed  under  an  open  policy,  that  in  case  of  total  loss  the 

(1)  Sapr.  42.  assured  shall  be  exactly  indemnified. 

Amount  of  in-  lender  in  bottomry  or  respondentia,  has  an  interest  to  the 

tereit  inbot-  amount  of  the  loan,(l)  and  the  borrower  may  insure  the  excess 
tomry.         q{       value  of  the  prop^ty  over  that  amount.(2)    Or  if  the 

(2)  Supr.  43,  lender  takes  only  a  particular  risk,  the  borrower  has  an  insurable 
Smi^*T  interest  in  the  whole  as  to  other  risks.  The  ordinance  of  Ham- 
Cainei,  1 ;  S.  burg  allowed  insurance  by  the  lender, '  to  the  full  amount  of 
C.  2  Caines^  principal,  interest,  and  premium.'(3)  The  French  law  prohibits 
^^  '^^q'  insurance  of  the  marine  interest,(4)  upon  the  same  principle 
2  M^'.  iw.^  probably  on  which  it  prohibits  the  insurance  of  freight  and  pro- 
No.  930.  fits. 

r4)  Cod.  de 

^°o!l'.t.  Section  3.    Clause  as  to  Prior  Insurances. 

No.  158. 

Clauie  relat-  American  policies  contain  a  provision  that  '  if  the  assured 

ing  to  prior  in-  have  made  any  other  insurance  upon  the  subject,  prior  in  date, 
the  underwriters  shall  be  answerable  only  for  so  much  as  the 

(5)  Kemblc  amount  of  such  prior  insurance  may  be  deficient  towards  cover- 
Cainc8^75!  property.'    Under  this  provision  the  amount  of  interest 

(6)  Col.  Ins.  in  respect  to  a  subsequent  policy  against  the  same  risks,  is  the 
Co.  V.  Lynch,  cxccss  of  the  value  over  tnc  amount  insured  by  the  previous 
laa^^Feiers  P^'i^i^^.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  whether  the  po- 
r.  Del.  fns."  Hcies  are  in  favour  of  the  same  party  and  against  the  same 
Co.  5  Serg.  Sl  risks  ;(6)  since  making  an  insurance  against  one  peril,  with  the 
Rawle,  473 ;  clause  as  to  prior  policies,  does  not  diminish  the  interest  as  to 
Hq^^  4  other  perils ;  although  the  property  is  insured  to  its  full  value 
Bin.  539;  against  capture  only,  the  assured  has  still  the  same  amount  of 
Perkins  v.  N.  interest  to  be  insured  against  perils  of  the  seas. 

Co^l2'MaM  subsequent  policy  contain  no  provision  in  respect 

Rep.  214.   '  ^o  prior  insurance,  the  amount  of  insurable  interest  for  such  po- 

(7)  Davis  r.  licy  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  first,  for  the  assured  may  insure 
P^'^k^'^^a  again  and  again  the  same  properly  against  the  same  risks,  if  he 
Rogers  v.  Da-  ^'i''  P^^  premiums.  But  he  can  recover  only  one  indemnity; 
vis,  Park,  '  this  tie  may  recover  of  the  first  or  subsequent  underwriters,  and 
423 ;  Craig  c.  those  who  pay  the  loss  may  demand  a  proportionable  conti'ibu- 
4^Yeateri6l  •  ^^^^  Other  insurers.  The  different  underwriters  are  by 
Caaar.  Disc. '  ^^is  means  made  sureties  for  each  other.(7)  This  was  one  rea- 
1.  n.  91 ;  son  for  introducing  the  clause  respecting  prior  insurances.(fl) 
Lo^d"  A  Another  advantage  resulting  from  this  clause  is,  that  it  saves  the 
Co?  1  Burr,  assured  from  paying  more  than  one  premium  for  the  same  risk 
489;  Thurs-  On  thf  Same  insurable  interesL 

ton  V.  Koch,  It  has  been  held  that  in  determining  which  is  the  prior  insu- 

aii?A  ^  ranee  under  this  provision,  it  may  be  proved  that  a  jwlicy  was 

^ii.    '  subscribed  by  an  underwriter  on  a  different  day  from  that  of  its 

Apolicy  made  date.(6)    It  may  also  be  proved  which  of  two  policies,  made  on 

on  a  different  the  same  day,  was  subscribed  at  an  earlier  hour*    But  if  two 

day  from  its 

™iu;ie.^.^de  (")  ^  S^'S-  &  Rawle,  475.  (6)  Lee  v.  Mass.  F.  k  M.  Ins.  Co.  6 
at  the  tame    Mass.  Rep.  208. 
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policies  containing  this  clause  are  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  (i)  Potter  v. 
day,  so  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  which  was  first  subscrib-  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
cd,  the  construction  of  them  is  the  same  as  if  they  did  not  con-  . 

^        1  .     1        /^x  Knode  Island. 

tarn  this  clause.(l)  ju^e,  18».  % 

Under  this  clause  the  amount  of  interest  to  which  a  subse-  MaaoB^t  Rep. 
quent  policy  applies,  will  depend  on  the  amount  insured  in  the  **• 
previous  policies,  and  also  upon  the  valuation  in  the  subsequent  The  amount 
poiicx*    A  cargo  valued  in  a  prior  policy  at  12,000  dollars,  the 
amount  insured ;  was  valued  in  a  second  [)olicy  at  27,600  dollars,  quent  policy 
Though  the  whole  cargo  was  insured  in  the  first  policy,  yet  depends  upon 
there  remained  an  insurable  interest  of  1 6,500  dollars  for  the  {J^t^^^*"* 
second,  since  as  the  property  was  valued  in  the  second  policy,    ^  ^ 
this  excess  remained  over  the  amount  previously  insured.(2)      iX>  M'Kim 

T,  Phoen.  Ins. 
Co.  Condy^s 
Marsh.  152.  n. 

Section  4.    Increase  and  Diminution  of  the  Interest.     See  also  Bous- 

field  V, 
Barnes,  4 

The  amount  of  the  insurable  interest  is  what  the  underwriters  Camp.  228 ; 
would  be  liable  to  pay  in  a  total  loss  of  the  whole  subject  insu-  Higginson  r. 
red.    If  a  part  of  the  eoods  insured,  or  on  which  profits  are  in-  102^**'* 
sured,  are  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  perils  insured  against,  Mintum  v. 
and  the  risk  upon  such  part  has  terminated,  a  total  loss  might  Col.  Ins.  Co. 
take  place  upon  the  part  of  the  subject  at  risk,  and  yet  the  ^J^f^^^Z^^* 
amount  of  the  insurable  interest  of  the  whole  subject  would  not  in^co*  8^™* 
be  recoverable.  Joims.  lie ; 

In  regard  to  goods  it  is  a  rule  that  if  a  specific  part  of  the  PieasanU  t. 
subject  insured  is  withdrawn  from  the  risks  insured  against,  the  J^cranch  55*. 
interest  is  proportionably  diminished.    But  this  is  not  precisely  ^  ' 
the  case  in  respect  to  the  ship.    The  provisions  and  outfits  con-  ofproFLsioniu 
stitute,  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  the  insurable  interest  in  the  Sic,  does  not 
ship,  but  a  specific  part  of  this  subject  may  be  withdrawn  from  diminish  Uie 
the  perils  insured  against,  by  the  consumption  of  the  provisions,  ^g,^*** 
or  by  the  wear  and  tear  and  decay  of  the  sails,  rigging,  &c. 
and  yet  the  amount  of  the  insurable  interest  in  the  subject  is 
not  thereby  diminished,  as  between  the  parties  to  the  insurance. 

In  case  of  a  partial  loss  by  the  destruction  of  some  specific  interest 

Krtion  of  the  subject,  if  a  total  loss  follow  before  the  partial  -^d^^iSed 
;s  on  the  goods  has  been  paid,  or  the  damage  of  the  ship  has  <i,hUe  damage 
been  repaired,  this  partial  loss  is  merged  in  the  total  loss.    This  remains  unre- 
relates  merely  to  the  form  of  adjusting  the  loss ;  as  the  sum  to  P^d. 
be  paid  by  the  insurer  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  claim 
is  adjusted  as  two  losses  or  one.    Therefore  if  a  specific  part  of 
the  ship  is  withdrawn  from  the  risks  insured  against  by  the  ope- 
ration of  those  risks,  and  not  by  wear  and  tear,  decay,  con- 
sumption of  outfits,  &c.  the  amount  of  insurable  interest  is  there- 
by aiminished,  as  lon^  as  the  damage  remains  unrepaired. 

In  the  case  of  whaling  voyages  the  outfits  constitute  a  very  In  whaling 
considerable  part  of  the  insurable  interest.    In  these  voyages 
the  outfits  are  considered  to  work  into  cargo ;  that  is,  a  certain  cargo** is  sub- 
proportion  of  the  cargo  is  considered  as  being  substituted  for  the  stitutedfor 
outots  consumed.   In  these,  as  in  other  voyages,  the  consumption  outfits  con- 
of  outfits  is  not  considered  as  diminishing  the  amount  of  insu- 
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Whether  a 
new  ioyest- 
ment  to  the 
amount  of  an 
average  Ions  U 
at  the  risk  of 
the  insurer! 
or  assured. 


New  invest- 
ment by  re- 
pairs. 


rable  interest,  but  they  are  distinguished  from  other  vojragcs  in 
this  respect,  that  a  part  of  the  cargo,  when  any  is  obtained,  is 
substituted  for  the  part  of  the  outfits  consumed. 

In  some  instances  the  amount  of  a  loss  is  a  new  investment. 
Where  the  damage  of  the  ship  has  been  repaired,  or  expenses 
have  been  incurred  on  account  of  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  or 
either,  this  is  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  capital  at  risk.  This 
raises  the  question  whether  the  new  investment  is  at  the  risk  of 
the  insurers  or  the  assured.  If  a  specific  part  of  the  ^oods  is 
destroyed,  it  is  paid  for  by  the  insurer,  and  the  interest  is  there- 
by diminished,  as  between  the  parties,  to  that  amount.  And  it 
does  not  appear  by  any  decidea  case,  nor  is  it  intimated  by  any 
writer,  that  if  the  assured  has  on  board  an  amount  of  goods 
equal  in  value  to  the  sum  insured,  after  a  destruction  of  a  spe- 
cific part  of  the  goods  insured,  and  the  payment  of  a  partial 
loss  on  that  account,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  a  lia- 
bility for  such  loss  5  or  if  he  ship  other  goods  equal  in  value 
to  those  lost;  that  the  insurer  is  subsequently  liable  for  the 
whole  sum  insured.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  by  the  payment  of  a  partial  loss  of  this  description  the  un- 
derwriter is  discharged  of  his  liability  to  that  amount ;  since  up- 
on a  different  principle  he  might  be  liable  to  two  or  more  total 
losses  under  the  same  risk,  which  cannot  be  supposed.  In 
respect  to  goods  then,  the  contract  of  the  insurer  is  not  that  he 
will  indemnify  the  assured  against  all  the  losses  accruing  from 
the  perils  specified,  upon  the  amount  insured  kept  at  risk  during 
the  period  for  which  the  contract  is  made.  The  contract  is  to 
make  indemnity  for  the  losses  that  would  happen  to  specific 
goods  to  the  amount  insured,  put  at  risk  within  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  and  kept  at  risk  during  the  period  for  which  the  insu- 
rance is  made,  or  until  they  should  be  lost.  The  contract  may 
contain  provisions  requiring  a  different  construction,  as  where  it 
is  agreed  to  insure  a  certain  amount  for  a  long  time;  but  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  is  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  a  po- 
licy upon  goods  made  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  same  question  occurs  in  respect  to  the  ship.  Suppose  a 
specific  part  of  the  ship  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  be  replaced  at 
the  expense  of  the  insurers ;  is  the  insurable  interest  diminished 
by  this  amount  as  between  the  parties  ?  or  arc  the  insurers  lia- 
ble for  the  amount  originally  insured  in  a  subsequent  total  loss? 
In  case  of  the  payment  of  an  average  of  100/.  for  repairs,  under 
a  policy  from  London  to  Lisbon,  in  which  the  sum  of  980/.  is 
insured  on  a  ship,  that  is  afterwards  totally  lost  during  the  risk, 
Magens  says,  'If  the  assured  has  charged  the  insurer  in  the 
account  of  the  100/.  average,  with  a  proportionable  premium, 
then  he  is  only  liable  to  the  payment  of  880/. ;  but  otherwise  he  is 
answerable  as  well  for  the  repairs  of  the  ship,  as  for  her  safety 
till  she  arrives  at  Lisbon  in  a  condition  to  be  worth  980/. ;  con- 
sequently he  ought  to  pay  that  full  sum  if  she  be  lost  on  her 
said  voyage  to  Lisbon.'  He  is  of  opinion,  accordingly,  that  if, 
in  adjusting  the  average,  the  assured  receives  of  the  underwri- 
ters a  premium  for  taking  the  risk  of  the  new  investment,  the 
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amount  of  it  is  to  be  deducted  in  adjusting  a  subsequent  total 
loss.  This  implies  that  in  the  absence  of  any  particular  agree- 
ment or  understanding,  the  insurers  would  still  continue  to  be 
liable  on  the  same  amount  subsequently  to  the  payment  of  the 
partial  loss.  But  the  same  writer  intimates  a  doubt  upon  this 
subject,  and  seems  to  be  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
assured  ought  to  cflect  insurance  on  the  new  investment,  and  if 
he  neglects  to  do  this,  the  amount  of  the  particular  average  l^^Jg^'^^g 
should  be  deducted,  that  is,  the  assured  should  recover  only  lor  viii.  No.  11.  S. 
one  entire  total  loss  of  the  amount  insured.(l)  T.  U.  W. 

Lord  EUenborough,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, 
*  There  may  be  cases  in  which,  though  a  prior  damage  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  total  loss,  the  assured  may  nevertheless  have  claims 
in  respect  to  such  prior  loss.    Actual  disbursements  for  repairs  (2)  Livie  v. 
prior  to  a  total  loss  are  of  this  description,  unless  they  are  more  ^  "^^^ 
properly  covered  by  the  authority  of  suing,  labouring,  &c.'(2) 

A  ship  insured  from  Jersey  to  Norway  sustained  sea-damage 
on  the  voyage,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  and, 
after  this  damage  was  repaired,  was  captured.    On  the  question 
whether  both  losses  could  be  recovered.  Sir  James  Mansfield, 
giving  the .  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  This  policy  of  insurance 
is  a  very  strange  instrument,  as  we  all  know  and  feel.    In  prac- 
tice I  know  of  cases  in  the  King's  Bench,  where  such  expenses 
bave  been  recovered  as  an  average  loss,  without  making  any 
distinction  whether  it  was  recoverable  as  an  average  loss  from  (3)  Lc  Che- 
damage  repaired,  or  within  the  permission  to  sue,  labour,  travail,  pg^^n^^nd 
&c.  and  as  no  such  distinction  has  been  made,  we  find  it  safer  game  r.  Aii- 
to  adhere  to  the  practice  which  has  obtained,  and  to  call  it  all  nutt,4Taunt. 
average  loss.'(3) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  underwriter  may  in  some  cases  be  Whether  an 
liable  to  pay  in  losses  an  amount  exceeding  that  of  the  insurable  fo^^^^^ire  " 
interest.    Mr.  Justice  Story  intimates  that  the  insurers  may  be  may  exceed 
liable  for  the  expense  of  repairs  exceeding  the  amount  insured,  the  amount  of 
He  says,  'The  assured  may  in  all  cases  elect  to  repair  the  da-  *  ^^^^^ 
mage  at  the  expense  of  the  underwriter,  and  if  he  acts  bona  (4)  Peeie  r. 
fide  and  with  reasonable  discretion,  there  is  no  decision  yet  ^J^^'q'^u 
pronounced,  which  declares  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  full  s.  Mass.  Oct. 
compensation,  however  ^eat  it  may  be,  even  though  it  should  1822,  2  Ma- 
equal  or  exceed  the  original  value  of  the  ship.'(4)   T8ut  no  case 
of  this  description  has  occurred,  and  the  circumstances  must 
doubtless  be  very  remarkable  to  justify  repairing  the  damage 
of  a  ship,  at  an  expense  exceeding  her  value  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage.    One  reason  for  repairing  a  ship  in  a 
foreign  port,  at  an  extraordinary  expense,  is  the  necessity  of 
doing  so  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  great  amount  of  freight 
pending  at  the  time.    Magens  is  of  opinion  that  the  insurers  (5)  vol.  1. 
of  freight,  or  the  owners,  if  it  is  not  insured,  ought,  in  such  p.  255.  cas. 
case,  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  repairs.(5)    He  ^' 
is  speaking  of  the  case  of  a  vessel  repaired  at  Jamaica,  where 
repairs  are  more  expensive  than  in  England,  and  he  thinks  the 
freight  should  pay  the  excess  of  the  expense  of  repairs. 
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Cknenl  ave- 
rage in  addi- 
tion to  a  total 


(1)  M^Bride 
V.  Mar.  Ini. 
Co.  7  Johni. 
431 ;  Jomel 
9.  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.  7  Johns. 
412;  Barker 
V.  PhoBn.  Ins. 
Co.  8  Johns. 
237. 


But  the  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  losses  under  a  policy 
un(j[uestionabIy  may  exceed  the  amount  of  the  interest,  and 
which  often  do  exceed  that  amount,  are  those  of  total  loss,  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  a  general  average  loss,  or  by  ex- 
penses which  come  under  the  agreement  of  tne  insurers  to  pay 
the  expense  of  labouring,  &;c.  for  the  safety  of  the  property. 
If  a  ship  puts  into  port  to  repair,  and  is  afterwards  totally  lost 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  or  if  the  property  insured  is  cap- 
tured, and  expenses  are  unsuccessfully  mcurrea  to  obtain  its  re- 
lease, the  underwriters  are  no  doubt  liable  to  indemnify  the  as- 
sured on  the  amount  underwritten,  for  his  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  putting  into  port  or  of  claiming  tne  captured  pro- 
perty.(l) 


CHAPTER  XV. 


GENERAL  AVSRAOE. 


Section  1.    What  distinguishes  General  from  other  Losses. 

Losses  are  j^eneral  or  particular,  partial  or  total.  Elxpenses 
incurred,  sacrifices  made,  or  damage  sustained,  for  the  common 
benefit  of  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  constitute  general  or  grou 
average.  A  loss  which  is  not  incurred  for  the  general  benefit  is 
a  particular  average  or  total  loss.(a) 

By  a  total  loss  is  understood  one  on  account  of  which  the  as- 
sured is  entitled  to  recover  the  whole  value  of  the  subject,  as 
between  the  parties,  as  far  as  that  value  is  insured  in  the  policy. 

A  partial,  is  not  distinguished  from  a  total  loss  bjr  its  amount 
merely,  since  it  has  in  some  instances  been  said  by  judges,  that 
the  sum  to  be  paid  in  such  a  loss  may  exceed  the  value  at  which 
the  subject  is  msured.  In  a  total  loss  the  amount  recovered  is 
a  compensation  for  the  subject  itself,  as  far  as  it  is  insured;  in 

(a)  Certain  small  charges,  which  were  formerly  assessed,  in  part, 
upon  the  cargo,  such  as  pilotage,  towage,  port  charges,  &c.  are  odled 
petty  average,  In  distinction  from  gross  average.  Le  Guidon,  c  & 
a.  13;  2  Weyt.  de  Av.  s.  4;  Cunnlngh.  L.  Die.  tit  Av.;  Weskett,  . 
art.  Petty  Average.  These  charges  at  length  came  to  be  com-  . 
pounded  for  at  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  freight,  and  bills  of  ladiog 
in  use  at  present,  contain  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  primap 
and  average  accustomed,  which  is  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
freight  on  some  voyages ;  while  on  others  no  such  allowance  is  made. 
None  of  these  charges  concern  the  insurer,  except  when  they  come 
under  general  average,  or  the  clause  in  the  policy  authori^ng 
the  assured  to  sue,  labour,  &c.  for  the  safety  of  the  property. 
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a  partial  loss  the  amount  recovered  is  a  compensation  for  the 
damage  to  the  subject,  or  a  reimbursement  of  expense  incurred 
on  account  of  it. 

If  one  person  at  the  express  or  implied  request  of  another,  Principle!  on 
or  with  any  authority  for  so  doing,  renders  such  other  a  service,  "^^^ 
by  bestowmg  his  laljour  or  incurring  expense  on  his  account,  he  Sn  d^ndlT 
is  entitled  to  a  compensation  for  his  services,  and  a  reimburse- 
ment of  his  expenses.   In  some  instances  the  circumstances  in 
which  property  is  placed,  give  any  one  authority  to  take  charge 
of,  and  save  it,  as  where  it  nas  been  lost,  or  is  in  imminent  dan- 

5er  of  being  so.  Under  such  circumstances  any  one  may  ren- 
er  services,  without  any  express  request  from  the  owner,  the 
occasion  giving  him  an  authority,  and  being  equivalent  to  such 
a  request ;  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  compensation  as  far  as  any 
such  request  can  be  implied.  Accordingly  the  finder  or  salvor, 
in  such  cases,  has  a  lien  on  the  property  for  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation, or  a  contract  arises  between  him  and  the  owner,  by 
which  the  latter  becomes  obligated  to  remunerate  him  as  far  as 
the  property  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

General  average  contributions  are  founded  upon  the  same 
principle.  Where  expenses  are  incurred,  or  sacrifices  made,  on 
account  of  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  by  the  owner  of  either,  the 
owners  of  the  others  are  bound  to  make  contribution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  the  several  interests. 

But  a  loss,  though  it  be  extraordinary,  and  not  a  part  of  the  Characteri*- 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  navigating  the  vessel,  if  it  take  general 
place  without  the  agency  of  the  master,  or  crew,  or  other  per-  *M8el?* 
sons  acting  fbr  the  general  benefit,  is  not  a  subject  of  general 
contribution ;  which  must  be  an  expense  incurred,  or  sacrifice 
made  voluntarily  and  with  deliberate  intent.  The  circumstances 
of  deliberate  purpose  and  a  view  to  the  common  safety,  distin- 
guish general  from  particular  average. 

The  occasions  for  general  contribution,  and  the  principles  Coutributioni 
upon  which  it  is  made  are  the  same,  whether  the  property  is  general 
insured  or  not.   The  underwriters  are  only  liable  to  pay  the  madeSough 
assured  the  proportion  of  the  contribution,  assessed  upon  the  uie  property 
amount  insured,  when  the  loss  is  c-:casioned  by  some  of  the  it  not  iniured, 
perils  insured  against.   But  as  general  average  losses  usually 
arise  from  the  perils  insured  aeamst  in  the  common  form  of  the 
policy,  underwriters  are  usually  liable  to  reimburse  to  the  as- 
sured the  part  of  the  average  contributed  by  the  amount  insured 
in  the  policy.  The  principles  of  general  average  therefore  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  the  law  of  insurance. 

Section  2.    Jettisons  and  Sacrifices  of  a  part  of  the  Inte- 
rest at  Kish 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  general  safety  to  lighten 
the  ship  by  making  a  jettison,  or  throwing  overboard  a  part  of  jetiii«n. 
the  cargo,  or  of  the  provisions,  tackle,  or  furniture  of  the  ship, 
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the  loss  must  be  made  good  by  contribution  out  of  what  is  saved 

of  ship,  careo,  and  freight.(a) 
Whether  the      Most  of  tne  codes  of  sea-laws  require  the  master  to  consult 
crew  is  to  be  the  officers  and  crew  before  making  a  jettison.    But  it  is  often 
to  makiDg"   impracticable,  since  jettisons  are  most  frequently  made  in  time 
jettwon.        of  danger  and  hurry.    Targa  says,  that  during  the  sixty  years 

(1)  1  Emer.  while  he  had  been  a  magistrate  of  the  admiralty  court  io 
605.  c.  12.  Genoa,  he  knew  of  but  five  jettisons  regularly  made,  and  those 
8.  40.  were  suspected  to  be  fraudulent  on  this  account.(l) 

Where  the  occasion  admits  of  it,  the  master  will  naturally 
consult  his  officers  and  men,  but  to  subject  him  to  their  opinion 

(2)  Birkley  v.  is  SO  far  taking  the  government  of  the  ship  out  of  his  hands. 
&atf2S)'  ^  Lord  Kenyon  says, '  The  rule  of  consulting  the  crew  is  rather 
Sec  2  Bin.  founded  in  prudence,  in  order  to  avoid  dispute,  than  in  neces- 
565.  sity.X^)   Chief  Justice  Tilghman  plainly  intimates  an  opinion 

that  a  consultation  is  not  necessary .(6) 
For  what  de-     The  right  to  claim  contribution  depends  upon  the  kind  of  sa- 
^crifice*       crifice  made,  and  the  occasion  of  making  it.  When  a  part  of  the 
tributioii  may  cargo  is  thrown  overboard  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  beinea  kind  of 
be  claimed,    sacrifice  for  which  contribution  may  be  claimed.   But  if  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  is  the  party  claiming  contribution,  he  is  en- 
titled to  remuneration  only  for  extraordinary  expenses  and 
sacrifices,  and  such  as  constitute  a  loss  under  a  policy  of  insu- 
rance upon  the  principles  which  have  been  stated  in  a  preced- 
ing chapter ;  since  the  ordinary  expenses  of  navigating  the  ves- 
sel must  be  borne  by  the  owner,  as  the  means  of  earning  freight, 
don  ^  ^  away,  or  a  cable  cut,  or  slipped,  or  if  guns, 

a.  21.  Laws  ^  ho^t^  or  a  part  of  the  ammunition  or  provisions  are  thrown 
of  oieroD,  overboard,  these  are  doubtless  such  losses  and  sacrifices  as,  in 
Com  ?**2  general,  ^ive  the  owner  a  right  to  demand  a  contribution,  if 
t.^°i.  a.  211.  occasion  on  which  the  loss  is  incurred,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  sacrifice  is  made,  are  such  as  to  au- 
thorize the  claim.(3^ 
Goods  carried  But  the  right  to  demand  contribution  may  depend  upon  the 
on  deck.       the  particular  situation  of  the  thing  sacrificed.   If  goods  carried 

(4)  Ord.  on  deck  are  thrown  over,  it  is  held,  in  general,  that  no  contribu- 
iit*"jetfa^i3  ^®  clairaed.(4)  The  reason  given  by  Valin,  is,  that 
Cod.  de  '  goods  SO  Carried  embarrass  the  navigation  of  the  ship.  But  he 
Com.  a.  232 1  thinks  that  this  doctrine  ought  to  be  controlled  by  tne  usa^e  of 
Abbott  on  tilc  trade,  and  accordingly  that  contribution  may  be  claimed 
Lenox^v!^*  for  goods  thrown  overboard  from  the  deck  of  small  coasting 
Unit.  Ins.  Co.  vessels,  or  river  craft,  which  usually  carry  a  part  of  their 
3  Johns.  Cas.  cargoes  on  deck.(5) 

178  ;  SmiUir.        °  ^ 

^?nM '  43.        (^)         Rhodia  cavetur,  ut,  si  levandae  navis  gratia  jactus  mer- 

(5)  torn.  2.*  cium  factus  est,  omnium  contrlbutione  sarciatur,  quod  pro  omnibos 
p.  205.  And  datum  est.    Dig.  14.  2.  1. 

see  1  Emer.  *  (ft)  Sims  v.  Gomey,  &  al.  4  Bin.  524.  The  law  of^the  United 
States,  July  20,  A.  D.  1790,  c.  66.  s.  3.  requires  the  awent  of  the 
mate  or  second  officer,  and  a  majority  of  the  crew,  to  putting  back 
after  the  voyage  is  commenced,  on  account  of  the  unseaworthinesi 
of  the  vessel. 
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Upon  the  principle  of  this  exception,  if  it  is  the  usage  of  the 
^  trade  to  carry  a  part  of  the  cargo  on  deck,  a  jettison  of  it  ought  to 
'  be  a  subject  of  general  contribution.  It  is  accordingly  the  prac- 
tice in  respect  to  whaling  voyages  to  adjust,  upon  the  principles  of 
general  average,  the  loss  of  oil  thrown  overboard  from  the  deck, 
where  it  is  carried  for  a  short  time  after  being  put  into  casks,  be- 
fore it  can  be  properly  and  safely  stowed  in  the  hold.  It  is 
usual  to  carry  on  declc  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  loaded 
with  lumber,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  practice  to  contri- 
bute for  this  part  of  the  cargo,  if  it  is  thrown  overboard. 

The  distinction  in  respect  to  the  loss  of  a  boat,  carried  on  Boati. 
deck,  or  on  the  sides,  or  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  which  has 
before  been  noticed,(l)  is  made  in  cases  of  jettison,  as  well  as  in  (i)  Supr.265. 
particular  average ;  many  persons  being  of  opinion  that  a  boat 
cut  away  from  the  sides  or  stern  is  not  to  be  contributed  for ; 
while  others  consider  it  a  proper  subject  of  contribution.  The 
right  to  claim  contribution  in  such  case  evidently  depends  upon 
the  usage  to  carry  the  boat  in  this  situation,  and  also  upon  its 
security,  when  so  carried.    The  loss  of  a  boat  cut  away  from  ^fX^^^^S^- 
the  stern  davits  was  considered  to  be  a  subject  of  general  ave-  sjihJs^cM!' 
rage  in  New  York.(2)    If  it  be  necessary  to  carry  the  boat  in  its. 
this  manner  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  crew,  there  seems  to  (3)  1  Emer. 
be  no  reason  why  the  cutting  it  away  should  not  be  the  occa-  624.  c.  12.  s. 
sion  of  a  contribution.(3) 

Where  a  vessel  is  thrown  over  upon  her  side  and  the  mast  is  a  mait  cot 
cut  away  to  make  her  rights  this  is  a  subject  of  contribution.     way  to  make 

It  is  provided  by  some  ordinances,  and  some  writers  arc  of  J^^*'"*^ 
opinion,  that  cutting  away  a  mast  that  is  sprung,  or  cutting  the  cuttiMaway 
rigging,  which  hangs  over  the  sides,  for  tne  purpose  of  disen-  ama«t  that L 
gaging  the  vessel  from  the  rigging,  or  from  a  broken  mast  or  aprung,  or  rig- 
spar,  is  a  subject  of  general  contribution,  according  to  the  value  g>ng*l»at 
of  the  mast  or  rigging  in  its  situation  at  the  time  of  being  cut  gidcf!**^^^ 
away.(4)    Mr.  Stevens  says, '  the  situation  in  which  these  arti-      q^.^  j^^^. 
cles  are  placed,  renders  them  of  no  value.'(5)    But  if  this  be  mgsb.a.  25; 
the  only  reason  why  they  are  not  to  be  contributed  for,  it  is  con-  Ord.  Copcn- 
ceding  that  they  are  subjects  of  contribution  under  these  circum-  iJ^' I'^mer 
stances,  provided  they  are  of  any  value  in  the  situation  supposed,  522.  c.  12. 
and  their  value,  in  their  situation  at  the  time  of  their  being  sa-  s.  41. 
crificed,  is  all  that  has  ever  been  considered  a  subject  of  con-  (^)  ^' 
tribution.    How  does  it  appear  that  they  are  of  no  value  in  this  * ' 
situation  ?    It  must  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances. 
If  they  would  be  of  any  value  to  the  owner ;  in  case  of  the  sea 
being  smooth,  and  the  weather  favourable,  so  that  he  might  make 
the  most  of  them,  he  ought  to  be  compensated  for  this  value, 
since  this  is  what  he  sacrifices  on  account  of  impending  peril 
and  for  the  general  safety. 

A  case  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  is  that  of  cutting  or 
slipping  a  cable  when  the  anchor  is  fixed  in  a  fmd  or  rocky  anchor  being 
bottom.    If  the  cable  is  cut  in  such  case,  merely  that  the  ves-  fixed  in  rocky 
sci  may  proceed  on  her  voyage,  it  is  a  particular  loss,  to  be 
sustained  by  the  owner  or  paid  by  his  under writers,(6)  since  no  (6)Supr.256. 
agency  of  the  master  and  crew  intervened  in  causing  the  loss, 
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(l)Cod.  de 
Com.  1.  3.  t 
13.  n.  233. 
237;  Ca«r. 
disc.  46.  n. 
13.57  ;  Q. 
Weyt  de  Ay. 
8.  10;  Mol- 
loy,  1.  2.  c.  6. 
i.  8;  1  Mag. 
64.  8. 54. 

Damage  inci- 
dental to  jet- 
tiaon. 


(2)  Maggrath 
V,  Church,  1 
Caines,  214. 

(3)  1  Mag. 
277.  No.  E. 
Cod.  de  Com. 
1.  2.  Ut.  8.  du 
Tret  a.  112. 
Goods  taken 
out  to  lighten 
the  ship  that 
she  may  pass 
over  a  bar. 

(4)  Dig.  1.  4. 
de  leg.  Rhod. 
Cod.  de  Com. 
L  2.  t.  11.  n. 
238 ;  Stevens, 
P.  1.  c.  1.  s. 
1.  a.  1.  n.  1. 
Q.  Weytsen 
1.  17. 


which  had,  in  fact,  taken  place  before  the  cable  was  cut.  But 
if  the  cable  is  cut  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  impending^  peril, 
the  question  then  occurs,  wncther,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  property  sacrificed  might  have  been  saved,  that  is, 
whether,  in  favourable  weather,  and  without  any  impending 
danger,  and  by  the  use  of  all  the  means  afforded  by  the  place 
at  which  the  vessel  lay,  there  would  have  been  any  probability, 
and  how  great,  of  recovering  the  anchor.  A  vessel  lying  m 
Funchal  Roads  was  driven  in  a  gale,  and  dragged  her  anchor 
nearly  a  mile,  until  she  brought  up  at  a  short  clistance  from  a 
rocky  shore.  After  the  gale  had  abated  in  some  degree,  but 
while  it  still  continued  with  very  considerable  violence,  the  sea 
at  the  same  time  setting  towards  the  shore,  the  master  attempted 
to  raise  the  anchor  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  a  more  safe 
anchoring  ground.  It  was  however  found  to  be  impracticable 
to  raise  it,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  situation, — since  in 
case  of  the  anchor's  dragging,  or  the  cable's  parting,  the  vessel 
would  have  gone  upon  the  rocks, — the  master  cut  his  cable. 
The  loss  of  the  cable  and  anchor  was  considered  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  contribution ;  and  the  whole  value  was  allowed,  because 
it  was  thought  possible  that  in  favourable  weather,  when  the 
vessel  coulcf  witnout  any  immediate  danger  have  remained  in 
her  situation,  the  anchor  might  have  been  recovered. 

Excepting  the  cases  in  which  the  situation  of  the  part  of  the 
ship  or  cargo  sacrificed  exonerates  the  parties  concerned  from 
contribution,  it  is  a  universal  rule,  constituting  a  part  of  every 
code  of  laws,  and  which  has  been  acknowledged  and  acted  upon 
from  time  immemorial,  that  if  a  part  of  the  snip  or  cargo  is  vo- 
luntarily sacrificed  to  save  the  remainder  from  some  impending 
peril,  the  owners  of  what  is  saved  must  contribute  for  the  loss. 

All  the  damage  incidentally  done  to  the  ship  or  cargo  in  mak- 
ing a  jettison,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  amount  to  be  made  good 
in  general  average.(l) 

Where  in  cutting  away  the  mast  it  splintered  below  the  partners, 
and  made  an  opening  by  which  water  was  let  into  the  hold,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  cargo,  consisting  of  corn,  was  damag- 
ed, this  damage  was  considered  a  subject  of  contribution.(3) 
In  case  of  the  vessel's  arriving  at  a  port  of  discharge  after  a 
jettison  of  goods,  the  loss  by  payment  of  the  freight  of  the 
goods,  for  the  whole  voyage  performed,  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  jettison,  and  the  average  should  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  include  this  among  the  subjects  of  contribution.(3) 

If  a  part  of  the  cargo  which  is  put  into  boats  for  the  purpose 
of  floating  the  ship,  wnen  she  is  aground,  or  to  lighten  ner  that 
she  may  pass  over  a  shoal,  or  bar,  is  lost,  it  must  be  made  good 
by  contribution.(4)  But  a  distinction  is  made  between  lighten- 
ing the  vessel  for  this  purpose  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
as  in  putting  into  a  port  of  necessity,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  voyage,  as  in  putting  into  the  port  of  destination.  Where 
it  is  usual  for  vessels  of  the  same  burthen  of  that  on  which  the 
insurance  is  made,  to  discharge  a  part  of  the  cargo  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bar  of  the  port  of  destination,  there  no  contribution 
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is  to  be  made,  though  the  goods  should  be  damaged  in  the  light- 
ers.(l) 

A  vessel  having  sprung  a  leak  at  sea,  a  part  of  the  goods  were  The  ihip  hay- 
taken  out  to  lighten  her,  that  the  leak  might  be  found  and  stop-  ing  sprung 
ped.    She  was  thus  enabled  to  proceed  on  her  voyage,  and  ^]^^ 
finally  arrived  at  her  port  of  desUnation.   The  goods  taken  out  aJ-e  puf  ^ 
were  put  on  board  of  other  ships  which  were  captured.    The  board  of  other 
goods  being  thus  lost,  were  contributed  for  in  general  average.(2)  •Wps. 

A  ship  having  run  aground  in  the  river  of  Calcutta,  some  bags  jettison  of  a 
and  kegs  of  dollars  were  taken  from  the  vessel  into  the  boat,  part  of  the 
and  in  going  to  the  shore,  the  sea  being  rough,  and  the  boat  in        put  into 
danger  of  foundering,  a  keg  of  dollars,  and  some  other  part  of  caLof^the 
the  boat  load,  were  thrown  overboard.    A  claim  being  made  for  stranding  of 
contribution  by  what  was  saved  in  the  boat,  the  court  said,  the  ship. 
*The  goods  saved  in  the  long-boat,  and  the  goods  lost  in  the  (i)Poth.Dei 
jettison  from  it,  were  thas  exposed  together  in  consequence  of  ^v.  n.  146 ; 
a  previous  peril,  and  for  the  purpose  of  saving  what  could  be  j^] 
saved,  without  any  concert  or  mutual  design  of  the  parties  inte-  n. ;  i  Emer. 
rested.    The  loss  of  the  plaintiff's  keg  of  dollars,  without  any  6ia  c.  ift. 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  other  effects  taken  into  the  boat,  af-  Vt^\ 
fords  no  case  of  average.    The  requisites  to  a  case  of  that  iqo.  Cas!^. 
nature,  are  a  contract  by  which  the  properties  of  different  per- 
sons become  exposed  to  a  common  peril,  and  a  relief  from  that 
peril  at  the  expense  of  one  or  more  of  the  concerned,  who  are 
thereupon  entitled  to  contribution,  provided  the  benefit  was  in- 

(3)  Whittei- 

tended,  as  well  as  obtained  for  them.    All  these  requisites  are  \ 
wanting  in  the  case  at  bar.'(3)    If  the  persons  in  the  boat  are  125. 
to  be  considered  mutual  depositaries  of^  each  others'  goods,  and 
the  common  depositaries  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  other 
shippers,  some  obligations  must  arise  from  this  trust,  though  not 
the  same  which  the  owners  of  the  ship  assume  in  a  bill  of  lading  ^ 
or  charterparty.    Valin  thinks  it  equitable  that  depositaries  2O6.  du'jet. 
should,  unaer  such  circumstances,  be  liable  to  contribution.(4)    a.  15. 

The  cutting  or  slipping  the  cable,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  Loss  by  the 
to  sea  on  account  of  tne  danger  of  going  ashore,  or  running  foul  •hip^s  coming 
of  other  vessels,  or  to  avoid  any  other  impending  peril,  is  un-  J^^^Tee^ 

auestionably  a  subject  of  contribution  ;(5)  there  is,  however,  a  jhore  or  other 
iversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  loss  of  a  cable  and  anchor  impendmg 
in  consequence  of  a  vessel's  being  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  in  P®*^* 
an  unusual  and  dangerous  place.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  W  ^  Mag. 
this  damage,  whether  it  happen  in  the  usual  course  of  the  voy-  „yiiJ^' 
age,  or  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  is  a  part  of  the  (6)Supr.«56; 
wear  and  tear  of  the  ship,  for  which  the  owner  is  entitled  to  no  Stevens  on 
contribution  from  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  or  indemnity  from  his  ®* 
underwriters*(6)   Others  entertain  doubts  upon  this  subject. 

But  if  such  a  loss  take  place  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, within  the  risks  insured  against,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  unusually  violent  operation  of  the  perils  assumed  by  the  in- 
surers, it  is  difficult  to  reduce  this  damage  within  the  mere  wear 
and  tear  of  the  voyage,  upon  any  principle  which  would  not  ex- 
onerate the  insurers  from  all  average  on  account  of  damage  to 
the  ship.   Whether  it  is  to  be  considered  general  average  de- 
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(1)  Sec  Wei- 
kett,  tit.  Gen. 
At.  d.  3. 

Damafl^  hj 
carrying  a 
press  of  sail 
to  avoid  a  lee- 
thore  or  ene- 
my. 

(2)  1  Emer. 


6S1.  c. 
•.41. 


12. 


(3)  Stey.  on 
Av.P.  1.  c.  1. 
a.  1.  8.  Y.  k, 
c.  3.  8.  ix. ; 
Covington  r. 
Roberts,  2  N. 
R.  378.  S.  C 
Marsh.  Ins. 
543. 

(4)  See  Wes- 
kett^Ut.  Gen. 
At.  n.  a 

Materials  ap- 
plied to  ex- 
traordinary 


(b)  Birkley  r. 
rresgrave,  1 
East,  220; 
Stev.  on  Av. 
P.  1.  c.  1.  a. 
1.  s.  6. 

The  abandon- 
ment of  the 
boat  for  the 
purpose  of 
deceiving  the 
enemy. 
(6)  torn.  1.  p. 
622. 

Expense  of 
convoy  and 


tends  upon  its  being  incurred  purposely.  If  a  ship,  as  often 
appens,  come  to  anchor  to  avoid  going  upon  a  lee-shore,  and 
can  cscap)c  from  this  perilous  situation  only  by  cutting  or  slip- 
ping her  cable,  this  is  a  sacrifice  intentionally  made  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  and  as  directly  for  the  general  saf^ 
ty,  as  any  jettison  or  other  sacrifice  can  be  imagined  to  be,  in 
any  case  whatever.  The  loss  of  the  cable  and  anchor,  or 
the  expense  of  recovering  them,  seem  therefore  to  come  un- 
questionably within  the  principles  of  general  average.  But  if 
under  these  circumstances  the  loss  is  the  consequence  of  the 
parting  of  the  cable,  or  its  being  chafed  off  by  the  rocks,  it 
seems  to  be  more  strictly  and  properly  a  particular  average 
This  loss  is  however  not  unfrcquently  adjusted  as  a  general 
average.(l) 

If  sails  or  spars  are  carried  away  in  consequence  of  carry- 
ing a  press  of  sail  to  keep  off  a  lee-shore,  or  escape  from  an 
enemy,  the  loss,  in  some  foreign  countries,  is  a  subject  of  contri- 
bution,(3)  but  in  England  it  is  not  considered  to  be  so.  Although 
the  carrying  a  press  of  sail  is  a  voluntary  act,  yet  it  is  done  m 
the  usual  course  of  navigation  ;  it  is  not  a-  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
the  thing  lost.  On  account  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the 
situation  of  the  vessel,  the  sails  and  spars,  though  put  only  to  their 
ordinary  and  accustomed  use,  are  more  than  usually  exposed 
to  damage.  Any  loss,  although  it  happen  in  consequence  of 
w^hat  is  thus  voluntarily  done,  and  for  the  general  safety,  is 
therefore  considered  as  not  coming  within  the  conditions  of  a 
general  average ;  but — if  not  wear  and  tear — as  strictly  belonging 
to  the  class  of  particular  average,  which  is  always  a  conse- 
quence, more  or  less  remote,  of  what  is  voluntarily  done  in  the 
course  of  navigating  the  ship.(3)  This  rule  seems  to  be  pretty 
justly  deduced  from  acknowledged  principles,  and  it  is  aaopted 
by  some  skilful  and  well  informed  insurei's.  But  others,  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  consider  losses  of  this  de- 
scription to  be  proper  subjects  of  contribution.(4) 

Another  case  of  general  average  is  the  application  of  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  ship  to  a  use  difliercnt  from  that  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  the  ordinary  course  of  navigation.  If 
spars  are  cut  up  to  construct  a  temporary  rudder,  or  cordage  is 
used  to  fasten  it,  or  a  cable  or  rope  and  spar  are  put  out  to  as- 
sist in  steering  the  ship  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  rudder,  or 
a  part  of  the  sails  and  cordage  are  used  at  sea  in  stopping  a 
leak,  or  fothering^  as  it  is  called  ;  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  loss  and  damage  are  subjects  of  contribution.(5) 

Emerigon(6)  relates  at  large,  and  with  great  commendation  of 
the  captain,  a  case  of  average  for  the  loss  of  the  boat  of  a  polacre, 
commanded  by  captain  Demoulin  of  Marseilles,  who  being 
chased  by  an  enemy,  as  night  came  on,  extinguished  the  lights 
in  the  ship,  and  put  out  his  boat  with  a  light  on  board  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  and  divert  him  from  the  pursuit,  and  by  this  means 
saved  his  vessel. 

Emerigon  enumerates,  among  the  subjects  of  general  average, 
the  expense  of  hiring  convoy,  where  its  protection  is  essential  to 
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the  safety  of  the  ship.(l)    Casaregis  says,(2)  that  the  loss  of  cutting  the 
the  cable  and  anchor  is  to  be  made  good  by  contribution,  in  ^^^^^^ 
case  of  the  master's  being  unavoidably  obliged  to  slip  or  cut  his      toni.T.  p* 
cable  to  keep  company  with  convoy.  6ut  no  instance  of  average  626.  c.  12. 
contribution  for  these  causes  appears  in  the  books  to  have  oc-  s.  41. 
curred  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

Casaregis  says,  the  damage  to  the  ship  and  cargo  by  fighting,  Damage  in  an 
is  particular  average,  but  if  the  engagement  was  intended  merely  engagement 
for  the  defence  and  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  all  the  expense        an  ene- 
of  the  engagement,  including  that  of  healing  the  wounded,  and 
the  reward  to  the  men  for  their  bravery,  are  subjects  of  contri-  ^/g 
bution.(3)    But  writers  entertain  different  opinions  upon  this  sub-  (3)  bi«c.  46. 
jcct.(4)  n.  43,  44. 

In  respect  to  a  claim  for  contribution  in  case  of  an  English  ^^^44^**'^  ** 
merchant  vessel,  which  had  received  damage  in  beating  off  an  Guidon,  c.  6. 
\merican  privateer,  and  incurred  expenses  in  healing  the  wound-  a.  4. 
jd  seamen,  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said, '  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
ailors  to  defend  the  ship.    By  so  doing  all  parties  have  been 
benefited.    But  in  what  respect  have  the  captain  and  crew  ex- 
teedcd  their  proper  duty  ?   What  sacrifice  have  they  made 
rhich  they  were  not  bound  to  make  ?    The  expense  of  medical 
nd  surgical  aid  must  be  borne  by  the  parties  themselves.  Al- 
hough  this  may  be  an  ungracious  defence,  1  am  of  opinion  that  CurSs^Holt, 
t  does  not  fall  within  the  principle  of  general  average.'(5)    Mr.  192.  * 
lolt  gives  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion.(6)  (6)  lb.  194.  n. 

But  the  reason  given  by  the  Chief  Justice,  would  exclude 
□any  of  the  subjects  which  are  acknowledged  universally  to  be- 
ong  to  general  average ;  since  it  is  doubtless  the  duty  of  the 
raptain  to  make  a  jettison  of  goods,  or  cut  away  the  mast,  if  it 
s  requisite  for  the  general  safety.  If  an  armed  ship  attack 
mother  ship  with  the  hope  of  making  prize,  and  not  as  a  mea- 
sure of  defence,  the  proceeding  is  rather  of  a  warlike  than  of  a 
nercantile  character.  But  where  the  crew  engages  another 
ressel  for  the  mere  purpose  of  defending  their  own  from  cap- 
;ure,  there  seems  to  be  quite  as  good  reason  for  assessing  upon 
vhat  may  be  thereby  saved,  the  expense  of  the  ammunition, 
md  that  of  healing  the  wounds  received  in  the  engagement,  and 
:he  amount  of  rewards  given  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves, 
IS  can  possibly  exist  in  any  case  for  a  general  contribution. 
The  damage  sustained  by  the  ship  in  the  engagement  seems  to 
be  very  similar  in  principle  to  the  loss  of  goods  put  into  lighters 
to  prevent  a  ship  from  stranding,  since  in  both  cases  the  loss, 
though  not  directly  and  immediately  intended,  is  yet  the  direct 
consequence  of  voluntarily  putting  the  property  into  a  situation 
of  great  danger.  The  voluntary  stranding  of  the  ship  is  another  (7)  Disc. 46. 
similar  case.  n.45.  63. 

Casaregis  says,  if  a  number  of  ships  lie  near  each  other  in  Whether  the 
port,  and  one  of  them  take  fire,  and  a  ship  near  is  sunk  by  the  voluntary  de- 
crews  of  the  other  ships,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  being  communi-  Jj^g^^p^'^grt^ 
cated  to  them,  the  loss  of  the  ship  sunk  must  be  contributed  for  of  other  per- 
by  those  saved.(7)  The  general  principle  upon  which  all  con-  sons  for  the 
tributions  in  general  averages  are  made,  seems  to  comprehend  »afety  ofthe 
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thip  and  car- 
go, is  to  be 
contributed 
for. 

(1)  Tit.  21.  8. 
9.  n.  3.  2 
Ma?.  237.  No, 
983.  SeeOrd. 
Wisb.  a.  65. 
Weak.  tit. 
Gen.  Av.  n. 
2.  Langen- 
beck^B  Annot. 
p.  198.  cited 
1  Mag.  65. 
Gretting  off  a 
Teasel  that  is 
accidentalljr 
ftranded. 

(2)  Des  Av. 
a.  6. 

(3)  Cod.  de 
Com.  1.  2. 

t.  11.  a.  211. 

(4)  Tom.  2. 
p.  167. 

(5)  Tom.  1. 
p.  614. 

(6)  Des  Ay. 
a.  5. 


(7)  B.  4.  c.  2. 
p.  348.  Am. 
£d.  1818. 

(8)  Disc.  46. 
n.  32; 

De  Vincq.  ad 
Q.  Weyt.  de 
Av.  n.  45. 

The  inten- 
tional strand- 
ing of  the 
Tessel. 

(9)  P.  I.e.  1. 
a.  2. 


the  case  put  by  Casaregis ;  siiice  there  appears  to  be  as  good 
reason  why  the  ship  and  cargo  saved  by  the  captain's  sacrificing 
the  property  of  a  third  party  for  this  purpose,  should  contribute 
to  make  compensation  for  the  loss,  as  that  what  survives  a  jetti- 
son should  be  brought  into  contribution.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, if  the  crew  for  the  safetj'  of  their  own  ship  and  cargo,  cut 
the  cable  of  another  ship,  the  loss  ought  to  be  made  good  by  a 
general  average  on  the  ship  and  cargo  for  the  safety  of  which 
the  damage  was  done.  The  foreign  marine  ordinances  contain 
particular  regulations  upon  this  subject,  but  it  does  flot  appear 
to  have  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  either  the  Bri- 
tish or  American  judicial  tribunals. 

The  ordinance  of  Hamburg  makes  the  expense  a  subject  of 
general  average, '  when  the  ship  runs  aground,  and  in  order  to 
get  her  off  agam  is  forced  to  have  assistance  of  strangers ;  or  be 
unloadcd.'(l)  The  French  ordinance  provided  that  the  expense 
of  putting  the  vessel  afloat  should  be  general  average,(2)  but  the 
new  code  restricts  this  provision  to  the  case  of  'stranding  with 
the  intention  of  avoiding  a  total  loss.'(3)  Valin(4)  and  Emeri- 
gon(5)  evidently  understand  the  provision  of  the  code  of  1681  to 
apply  to  a  case  other  than  that  of  an  intentional  stranding.  It 
could  not  apply  to  the  damage  done  to  the  ship,  since  the  same 
ordinance  provided(6)  that  such  damage  should  be  particular 
average  when  the  vessel  was  not  strandecl  on  purpose. 

The  expense  of  discharging  the  cargo  to  get  a  vessel  afloat 
that  has  been  accidentally  stranded,  and  that  of  reloading  the  car- 
go, and  the  other  expenses  requisite  to  enable  the  vessel  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage,  except  that  of  making  repairs,  are  in  prac- 
tice, as  I  am  informed  by  insurers,  brought  into  general  average, 
where  the  vessel  after  being  got  off  proceeds  wiih  the  same 
cargo.  But  in  case  the  lightenmg  of  the  vessel  does  not  make 
her  float,  and  other  means  arc  necessarily  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  buoying  the  vessel  with  casks,  or  making  a 
channel,  it  does  not  appear  from  decided  cases,  or  any  definite 
and  well  established  practice,  that  this  extraordinary  expense  is 
a  part  of  the  general  average.  Jacobsen  says,  'the  clearing 
away,  if  the  ship  cannot  be  brought  up  by  mere  lightening  and 
raising,  are  particular  average.'(7) 

Casaregis  says,  if  the  ship  might  pass  over  a  shoal  by  a  jetti- 
son of  a  part  of  the  cargo,  but  the  captain  chooses  to  strand  the 
ship ;  all  the  damage,  whether  it  be  loss  of  the  ship,  or  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  her  afloat,  is  a  subject  of  contribution.(8) 

Mr.  Stevens(9)  considers  it  to  be  doubtful  whether  contribu- 
tion is  to  be  made  for  the  damage  sustained  by  a  ship,  and  the 
expense  of  getting  her  afloat,  in  case  of  her  being  intentionally 
stranded  to  escape  from  an  enemy,  or  when  she  is  in  danger  of 
foundering  at  sea,  or  driving  against  rocks,  or  running  foul  of 
other  ships.  But  in  the  very  elaborate  investigations  of  this 
question  made  in  the  American  courts,  it  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  parties,  and  assumed  by  the  judges,  that  accord- 
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ing  to  the  maritime  codes,  and  the  treatises  on  marine  law,(a)  (i)  9  Johni. 
and  also  upon  general  principles,  this  proceeding  comes  within  ^;  2  Serg.  Sc 
the  reasons  for  contribution.(l)  227,  n' 

One  objection  was  made  indeed  to  considering  damage  of  this 
sort  a  subject  of  contribution  in  any  case,  since,  it  was  said,  the 
ship  and  car^o  were  exposed  to  a  common  danger  by  an  inten- 
tional stranding ;  whereas  it  was  alleged  that  in  general  average 
a  part  is  sacrificed  or  exposed  for  the  general  safety.  Respect- 
ing this  objection  to  contribution,  Mr.  Justice  Washington  said, 
*lt  cannot  be  said  that  the  loss  of  the  anchor,  by  cutting  the  (2)  Gray  t». 
cable,  may  not  expose  the  whole  to  danger.    A  certain  injury.  Wain,  t 
with  a  probability  of  a  total  loss,  is  incurred  by  the  ship  for  the  ^ 
common  safety,  and  therefore  she  is  entitled  to  contribution.'(2)  «i237.ii. 

The  question  which  has  been  principally  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  an  intentional  stranding,  is  one  which  may  arise  in  re- 
spect to  a  jettison,  or  any  other  sacrifice,  namely,  whether  the 
anal  event  is  such  as  to  subject  the  property  saved  to  contribu- 
tion ;  it  being  maintained  on  the  one  side,  that  no  general  average 
is  to  be  made,  unless  the  vessel  could  be  got  afloat  and  repaired, 
and  on  the  other,  that  this  condition  is  not  essential  to  the  claim. 
This  question  will  be  considered  subsequently. 

The  right  of  claiming  contribution  in  case  of  the  ship's  being 
intentionally  run  aground,  has,  in  Pennsylvania,  been  extended 
to  the  case  of  the  captain's  merely  selecting  the  place  for  this 
purpose,  where  the  vessel  had  parted  her  cables  in  a  ga!e,  and 
was  driving  towards  the  shore,  and  must  inevitably  run  aground 
in  some  place.  The  vessel  was  steered  towards  Cape  May,  as 
*  the  most  convenient  place  to  save  the  ship,  crew,  and  property.' 
The  vessel  was  stranaed  in  a  place  thought  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient for  obtaining  assistance  from  the  land.  Chief  Justice 
Tilghman  said,  '  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ship  should  be  ex- 
posed to  greater  danger  than  she  otherwise  would  have  been,  to  (3)  Simi  v. 
make  a  case  of  general  average.  It  is  suflScient,  if  a  certain  loss  gj^^jj^ 
be  incurred  for  the  common  benefit.'(3) 

This  seems  to  be  carrying  the  principle  of  contribution  very 
far,  and  yet  it  is  difficult,  though  perhaps  not  impracticable,  to 
distinguish  this  case  from  those  in  which  the  principle  is  usually 
applied.  When  the  consequence  of  a  peril  nas  become  inevita- 
ble, and  the  acts  of  the  crew  are  intended  to  alleviate,  instead  of 
avoiding  such  consequence,  it  seems  hardly  to  be  voluntarily  in- 
curring a  loss.  If  a  ship  driving  towards  another,  and  inevitably 
about  to  run  foul,  is  managed  by  the  crew  in  such  a  manner  as  in 
some  measure  to  break  and  lessen  the  shock,  this,  doubtless, 
would  not  give  occasion  for  contribution.  Where  the  damage 
is  rather  the  efiect  of  the  direct  and  inevitable  operation  of  the 

(a)  Dig.  de  leg.  Rhod.  1.  3.  Cons,  del  Mar.  c.  192,  193;  Roc.  de 
Nav.  c.  Ix.  n.  164;  1  Mag.  308.  Gas.  xxvi.  ;  2  Mag.  200,  332;  Ca- 
sar.  disc.  19.  n.  18  ;  Bynk.  Q.  Jur.  Priv.  1.  4.  c.  24 ;  Ord.  de  la  Ma- 
rine, tit.  des  A  v.  a.  6  ;  Cod.  de  Com,  1.  2.  t.  11.  a.  211  ;  Poth.  Contr. 
de  louage,  a.  150;  2  Val.  168.  des  Av.  a.  6  ;  Voet  ad  Pandect.  1.  4. 
e.  24.  tit.  de  Jactu. 
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peril,  than  of  the  act  of  the  master  and  crew  induced  by  the  peril. 
It  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  particular  average.  Mr. 
Stevens  is  of  opinion,  that  damage  occasioned  by  intentional  run- 
ning aground  on  account  of  penis  of  the  seas,  is  not  a  subject  of 
contribution,  but  he  acknowledges  that  his  opinion  is  not  sup- 
ported by  either  custom  or  authority.(l)  In  regard  to  damage 
from  this  cause,  and  also  by  voluntary  strancling  to  avoid  an 
enemy,  he  says,  '  both  these  cases  require  great  consideration 
before  they  are  admitted  under  the  head  of  undisputed  general 
average  claims.'(2)  But  it  would  require  very  weighty  and  con- 
clusive reasons  to  shake  the  authority  of  a  general  custom,  sup- 
ported by  the  opinions  of  other  writers  and  the  decisions  of  the 
courts. 

Persons  who  save  property  after  shipwreck,  or  who  recapture 
it,  are  entitled  to  salvage,  and  the  expense  of  salvage  is  paid  by 
the  property  saved.  The  expense  of  salvage  is  accordingly 
paid  by  the  owners  of  the  property  or  their  insurers,(3)  and  where 
the  salvage  allowed  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent interests,  as  in  the  case  of  recapture  particularly,  it  be- 
comes a  general  average. 

Goods  or  money  given  to  pirates  or  plunderers,  by  way  of 
composition,  must  be  contributed  for  by  the  property  thereby 
rescued.(4)  But  if  they  seize  a  part  from  choice  or  casualty, 
and  without  any  composition,  and  the  rest  is  not  saved  by  the 
sacrifice  of  what  is  taken,  it  is  a  particular  average.(5) 

Jt  was  formerly  the  practice  to  ransom  vessels  captured  by 
the  public  enemy,  and  to  give  hostages  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom,  in  which  cases  the  amount  of  the  ransom,  as 
well  as  the  expenses  of  the  hostage,  during  his  detention,  were 
settled  by  general  contribution.(6)  But,  more  recently,  laws  have 
been  enacted  prohibiting  compositions  with  a  public  enemy ,(7) 
and  such  compositions  have  been  considered  illegal  although  not 
prohibited  by  specific  laws.  The  purchase  of  the  captured  vessel 
or  cargo  at  a  sale,  under  a  condemnation  in  a  court  of  the  enemy, 
is  considered  to  be  no  less  a  trading  with  the  enemy  than  an 
agreement  made  directly  with  the  captors  at  sea.(a) 

Jf  the  compromise  be  lawful,  as  in  the  case  between  neutrals 
and  belligerent  captors,  the  amount  must  be  contributed  by  the 
property  on  account  of  which  it  is  made.  '  When  the  progress 
of  tne  voyage  is  interrupted  by  capture  or  other  casualties,  the 
master  of  the  vessel  becomes  of  necessity  an  authorized  agent 
for  the  owners,  freighters,  insurers,  and  all  concerned,  and  wliat- 
evcr  he  undertakes,  and  whatever  expenses  he  may  incur,  fairly 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  become  a  charge  upon 
them  respectively,  as  much  as  when  recovered  under  a  special 
authority  and  license,  and  pursuant  to  an  immediate  request. 
The  request  and  authorities  are  necessarily  implied,  when  the 
master  exercises  his  discretion  and  judgment  fafirly.    When  b*s 


(a)  Havelock  v,  Rockwood,  8  T.  R.  268.  In  France  it  waa  al- 
lowed to  give  but  not  to  take  a  ransom.  Emer.  torn.  1.  p.  465, 
630. 
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proceedings  are  within  the  usual  course  of  business,  as  in  the 
event  of  sea-damage,  when  he  provides  suitable  repairs  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  the  expense  may  be  more 
readily  acquiesced  in ;  but  the  case  is  not  stronger,  than  a  pro- 
vision fairly  made,  in  a  case  of  unusual  and  unforeseen  casualties. 
The  implied  authority  and  duty  of  the  master,  enable  him  in 
both  cases  to  engage  the  personal  responsibility  of  his  employers  Moody  ^ 
on  every  occasion  where  his  discretion  is  necessarily  exercised  Man.  Rep. 
to  secure  the  purposes  of  the  voyage.'(l)  ssi* 

In  case  of  the  capture  of  a  neutral  by  a  belligerent,  on  suspicion 
of  there  being  enemy's  goods  on  board,  it  was  held  that  the 
amount  paid  by  way  of  compromise  should  be  contributed  in 
general  average ;  for,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  there  were 
any  goods  of  the  other  belligerent  on  board,  or  that  there  was 
any  ground  for  a  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  or  any  part  of  the 
cargo,  'yet  they  were  under  detention,  and  there  was  some  dan- 
ger that  the  voyage  might  be  defeated ;  and  it  was  certain  that 
It  would  be  retarded  by  admiralty  proceedings,  if  an  adjudica- 
tion had  been  insisted  on.'(2)  ^2)  ib. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  master  is  authorized  to  act  for  w)  Leaven- 
all  concerned,  and  his  acts  done  with  good  faith,  and  according  JJ^^I^'j^** 
to  his  best  discretion,  are  binding  upon  the  owners  and  ship-  Cainci  573. 
pers.(3)  ' 

Where  two  thirds  of  the  property  was  given  up  to  the  captors, 
though  the  other  third  sold  at  Naples,  whither  the  vessel  was 
carried  by  the  captors,  for  more  than  the  whole  would  have  sold 
for  at  Messina,  to  which  port  the  vessel  was  destined;  yet  it  was 
held  that  a  reasonable  compromise  so  made  was  binding  upon 
the  insurers,  and  the  state  of  the  markets  did  not  affect  their 
liability,  since  they  are  not  bound  to  make  indemnity  on  ac-  Wellw*. 
count  of  a  bad  market,  nor  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  a  good  Gray,  10 
one,  unless  they  become  owners  of  the  property  by  abandon-  Mass.  Rep. 
ment.(4) 

The  captain's  being  a  part  owner  will  not  render  a  compro- 
mise, that  is  prudently  and  honestly  made,  the  less  binding  upon  WaddeU 
the  other  part-owners.    In  making  the  composition  his  acts  are  r.  Col.  Ins. 
considered  to  be  done  in  his  character  of  master  and  agent  of  Co.  10  Johns, 
all  concerned.(5)    If  the  property  is  given  up  to  the  captors, 
and  a  sum  is  received  by  the  master,  instead  of  bein^  paid,  by  /gx  Qarkson 
way  of  composition,  the  transaction  will  be  no  less  binding  up-  r.  Phoen.  Ins. 
on  those  concerned,  and  upon  the  underwriters.(6)  Co.OJohns.!. 
^  But  if  only  a  part  of  the  cargo  be  in  jeopardy,  and  a  corapo-  Compromise 
sition  is  made  for  such  part,  it  has  been  held  that  no  general  ^^r  a  part  of 
contribution  can  be  demanded.(7)  property. 

(7)  Vanden- 
heuvcl  V, 

Section  3.    JVo  Contribution  is  made  unless  the  Impending  yjohns-'ioc? 
Peril  is  avoided. 

As  a  contribution  on  account  of  a  jettison,  or  any  sacrifice  of  No  contribu- 
a  part  of  the  general  interest  at  risk,  is  made  by  what  survives,  tion  is  to  be 
it  follows,  that  if  nothing  be  saved,  no  contribution  is  to  be  made.  * 
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But  it  is  not  universally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  wherever, 
after  a  sacrifice  of  a  part  for  the  general  safety,  any  thing  is 
finally  saved  and  comes  to  the  use  of  the  proprietor,  it  must 
contribute  for  the  loss  by  jettison.  The  rule  laid  down  in  the 
treatises  and  marine  ordinances  on  this  subject,  is,  that  if  the 
impending  peril,  on  account  of  which  the  jettison  is  made^  is 
averted,  what  is  finally  saved  must  contribute  for  the  loss.  A 
jettison  is  made  for  the  common  safety,  and  contribution  is  to  be 
made  only  as  far  as  the  common  safety  is  secured. 

If  a  jettison  is  made  to  prevent  shipwreck  or  capture,  and 
notwithstanding  the  jettison,  the  ship  is  wrecked  or  captured,  no 
contribution  is  to  be  made.  Valin  says,  the  ship  ought  to  be 
effectually  saved,  so  that  she  may  continue  her  voyage ;  for  if 
after  the  jettison,  the  tempest  abate  for  a  short  time  and  then 
recommences,  and  the  vessel  is  wrecked,  although  it  should  be 
some  days  after  the  jettison  was  made,  it  is  not  a  case  of  contri- 
bution on  account  of  any  goods  that  may  be  saved  from  the 
wrcck.(l)  Magens  restrains  the  right  of  demanding  contribu- 
tion within  still  narrower  limits.(2)  But  a  more  liberal  con- 
struction has  been  generally  adopted;  and  it  has  been  con- 
sidered sufiicient  to  bring  a  case  within  the  principles  of  con- 
tribution if  the  specific  effect  apprehended  from  a  peril  is 
avoided,  and  another  loss  is  purposely  substituted,  even  though 
the  loss  purposely  incurred  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
averted.(3) 

The  question  relating  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  safety  requi- 
site to  be  obtained  in  order  to  constitute  a  ground  of  contribu- 
tion, has  been  very  elaborately  considered  in  cases  of  intentional 
stranding.  If  the  vessel  is  stranded  to  avoid  capture,  the  loss 
incurred  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  was  threatened. 
So  if  a  vessel  is  run  ashore  on  account  of  the  danger  of  her 
foundering  and  sinking  at  sea,  or  of  running  foul  of  other  ves- 
sels, the  loss  substituted  seems  to  be  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  that  which  was  impending.  But  if  a  vessel  in  danger  of 
being  driven  ashore  by  the  winds  and  sea,  is  purposely  run 
ashore,  the  loss  incurred  is  similar  to  that  from  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  escape.  If  going  ashore  merely  be  considered  the  im- 
pending peril,  it  is  not  avoided.  But  if  shipwreck  is  to  be  con- 
sidcretlto  be  the  impending  peril,  it  is  avoided  in  case  the  ship 
is  stranded  without  being  wrecked,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
she  may  be  got  off  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  the  voyage ;  she 
is  saved  from  the  impending  peril.  This  is  the  distinction  adopt- 
ed in  the  French  code.(4)  But  if  the  total  destruction  of  ship 
and  cargo  is  considered  to  be  the  impending  peril,  it  would  be 
avoided  hy  any  measures  which  might  result  in  saving  any  part 
of  rithcr. 

Different  opinions  hgive  been  given  on  this  subject.  .In  a  case 
that  occurred  in  New  York,  a  shif)  in  the  Texel  dragged  her  an- 
chors during  a  gale,  and  being  in  danger  of  running  foul  of 
other  ships  that  were  adrift,  was  cut  from  her  cables  and  pur- 
posely run  ashore,  and  could  not  be  got  afloat  again  ;  but  the 
cargo  was  saved.    A  contribution  being  claimed  for  the  loss  of 
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the  ship,  Chief  Justice  Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  (i)  Dig,  14. 
said, '  If  a  ship  to  avoid  impending  danger  be  voluntarily  run  2.  5 ;  Voet  ad 
ashore,  and  is  afterwards  recovered  and  performs  her  voyage,  J*^^* 
the  damages  resulting  from  this  sacrifice  are  to  be  borne  by  Bynk/Quai. 
general  average.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  this  rule.  But  Jur.  Priv.  1.4. 
a  more  diflScult  question  is,  whether  there  is  to  be  a  contribution     24.  de  Jac- 
if  the  ship  be  destroyed.  The  books  have  not  treated  this  ques-  ^on^lh  t 
tion  with  sufficient  perspicuity  and  precision  ;  but  the  weight  of  Mag.  200 ; 
authority,  no  less  than  the  reason  of  the  rule,  is  against  contri-  Cleirac  sur. 
bution.(l)    When  a  ship  is  voluntarily  run  ashore,  the  intention  "^^j?^!]^ 
is  not  to  destroy  the  ship,  but  to  place  her  in  less  peril,  and  if  Guid.  c.  5. 
she  go  to  pieces,  or  is  otherwise  lost,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  s.  28;  Ord. 
exclusively  to  the  act  of  the  master,  but  to  the  direct  and  more  XIV. 
immediate  operation  of  other  causes.    He  does  an  act  hazard-  dclconto'b^  ** 
ous  to  the  vessel  and  cargo,  in  order  to  escape  from  a  more  a.  15, 16;  2 
pressing  danger,  as  a  storm,  or  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy  or  pirate.  Val.  I68 ; 
The  stranding  may  be  an  act  done  for  the  common  safety,  but  ^°p^^'^*i4 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  subsequent  shipwreck  or  capture.    If  *  2.^  4./  1  ' 
the  ship  be  lost  and  the  cargo  saved,  it  is  saved  tanquam  ex  in-  Emer.  614. 
cendio.X^)  616;  Roc.  de 

A  vessel  being  chased  by  the  enemy,  in  Delaware  Bay,  find-  ord.  Rot^^  * 
ing  no  other  means  of  escape,  was  purposely  run  ashore.    The  a.  ibi ;  Ord. 
crew  had  taken  out  and  saved  a  part  of  the  cargo,  when  they  Copcnh.  tit. 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  vessel,  by  the  enemy,  who  set  fire  to  ^^g^g'^Q. 
her  and  she  was  burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  crew  m6lV\  * 
afterwards  recovered  other  parts  of  the  cargo,  and  some  arti-  c.  6.  s.  12 ; 
cles  belonging  to  the  vessel.  Upon  the  question,  whether  a  con-  o®,*^!"' 
tribution  should  be  made,  Mr.  Justice  Washington  said, '  To  (g/firadhufrt 
constitute  a  claim  for  contribution,  the  iettison  must  be  success-  v.  Col.  Im. 
ful  in  part  at  least,  for  if  the  ship  was  lost  by  the  peril  which  it  Co.9Johiif.9. 
Tvas  intended  to  avert,  there  is  no  contribution  due.    The  prin- 
ciple fairly  to  be  extracted  from  the  maritime  law,  is,  that  the 
part  saved  shall  contribute,  provided  the  object  for  which  the 
sacrifice  was  made  w^as  attained.'    It  was  objected  to  a  contri- 
bution in  this  case,  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel  was  not  intended. 
The  judge  said,  this  was  not  necessary,  if  it  wxre,  the  loss  of  goods 
put  into  lighters,  to  lighten  the  ship,  would  not  be  contributed 
for,  since  ^  the  probability  is  that  they  will  be  saved.    The  mo- 
tive for  the  act  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  property,  and  not 
the  intention  in  relation  to  the  thing  sacrificed  or  exposed  to 
danger,  gives  rise  to  contribution.' 

A  reason  urged  against  contribution  in  this  case  was,  that  the 
principle  on  which  contribution  is  allowed,  is  the  safety  and  pro- 
secution of  the  voyage,  which  cannot  be  efiected  if  the  vessel  is 
totally  lost.  The  judge  said, '  This  reason  appears  to  be  entire- 
ly fanciful.  It  has  no  authority  to  stand  upon  ;  it  is  inconsistent 
with  other  cases,  where  the  vessel  is  lost,  and  yet  contribution  is 
allowed.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  in  cases  of  such  im- 
minent danger  as  to  justify  the  desperate  remedy  of  stranding 
the  vessel,  the  object  must  be  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
those  on  board,  and  the  safety  of  the  cargo,  and  perhaps  of  the 
vessel.    All  hopes  of  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage  must 
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in  general  be  abandoned,  though  there  may  be  a  possibility 
that  it  may  be  resumed.  But  if  this  reason  be  a  sound  one, 
what  will  be  said  of  the  case  where  a  jettison  is  made  of  the 
whole  cargo,  or  so  great  a  part  of  it  as  to  render  the  voyagje  not 
worth  pursuing  ?  But  what  seems  to  be  conclusive  is,  that  if  the 
ship  survive  the  danger  which  the  jettison  was  made  to  avert, 
and  is  totally  lost  the  next  day,  the  goods  saved  contribute.Xl) 
This  opinion  was  adopted  in  Pennsylvania.(2) 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman  says,  that,  to  make  a  case  of  general 
average,  it  is  necessary  that  a  sacrifice  of  a  part '  should  ht  con- 
ducive  to  the  saving  of  the  rcst.'(3)  This  doctrine  might  make 
a  very  hard  case  for  the  party  whose  propertv  was  sacrificed. 
Upon  this  principle,  if  a  part  of  the  gooas  are  thrown  overboard 
when  the  ship  and  cargo  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  the  only 
probable  means  of  savmg  any  thing  is  by  making  a  jettison, 
which  is  not  only  justified  but  required  by  the  occasion,  and  it 
would  be  a  neglect  and  fault  in  the  master  not  to  resort  to  this 
measure,  and,  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind  or  some  fortunate  ac- 
cident, it  turns  out  that  the  jettison  did  not  conduce  to  the  gene- 
ral safety,  but  that  the  ship  and  cargo  would  have  sustained  no 
damage  whatever,  though  no  jettison  had  been  made,  no  contri- 
bution can  be  claimed  by  the  party  who  has  lost  his  goods. 
Mr.  Marshall  says,  ^  This  is  quite  unreasonable  and  unjust.'(4) 

The  French  code  provides,  that, '  if  the  jettison  do  not  save 
the  ship,  there  is  no  ground  of  contribution.Xa)  This  doctrine 
is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.(6)  Valin  says,  that  to  consti- 
tute a  ground  pf  contribution,  it  is  requisite  that  the  jettison 
should  be  made  for  the  common  safety,  and  that  the  common 
safety  should  be  effected  by  it;(5)  the  ship  must  have  been 
saved  by  the  jettison.{(j)  Beawes  says,  that  to  make  a  case  of 
contribution  for  jettison,  it  must  appear  '  that  the  ship  and 
cargo,  or  a  part  of  them,  has  been  saved  by  that  means.'(7) 
This  doctrine  is  stated  in  similar  expressions  in  many  instances 
but  no  case  has  to  my  knowledge  occurred,  in  which  a  contri- 
bution for  a  jettison  has  been  denied,  where  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
perty has  been  saved,  merely  upon  the  ground  that  the  jettison 
did  not  conduce  to  its  safety. 


Section  4.    Expense  of  Delay  to  Refit  on  account  of 

Sea-perils. 

If  in  conseqiience  of  some  disaster  it  become  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  to  put  into  a  port  out  of  the 
course  of  the  voyage  to  refit,  it  is  universally  held  that  more  or 
less  of  the  expense  is  to  be  defrayed  by  contribution. 

It  is  intimated  in  some  instances  that  the  expense  of  putting 
into  port  is  a  subject  of  general  contribution,  only  when  the 

(a)  Cod.  de  Com.  1.  2.  t.  12.  a.  234 ;  Ord.  tit.  dii  Jet.  a.  15.  (&)  Di^. 
14.  2.  4.  1.  Eorum  enim  merces  non  possunt  videri  servanda^  navii 
causa  jactae  esse,  quae  periit. 
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master  puts  in  to  repair  that  which  he  has  voluntarily  sacri-  port  to  repair 
ced.'(l)  Mr.  Abbott(2)  says, '  If  the  damage  to  be  repaired  f^^J^ 
e  in  itself  an  object  of  contribution,  it  seems  reasonable  that  "ySiige  ie  to 
U  the  expenses  necessary,  although  collateral  to  the  reparation,  be  contribiit- 
hould  also  be  the  objects  of  contribution.'  An  article  of  the  *d 
*rench  code  seems  to  favoiu:  this  doctrine.(a)  (i)  piommer 

But  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  in  case  of  a  vessePs  putting  v.  WUdmmn, 
lack  to  repair  sea-damage,  *  If  the  return  to  port  was  necessary       *  ®*  ^ 
wr  the  general  safety,  it  seems  that  the  expenses  ijnavoidably  (2)  pirtlll. 
ncurred  by  such  necessity  may  be  considered  as  the  subject  of  c.  a.  s.  8. 
;eneral  average.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question,  whether  the  first  ^jy®"^**. 
aose  of  the  damage  was  owing  to  this  or  that  accident,  as  whe-  waiden  ^ 
ber  the  effect  produced  was  such  as  to  incapacitate  the  ship,  Le  Roj,  i 
rithout  endangering  the  whole  concern,  from  farther  prosecut-  Cainet,  S63. 
Dg  her  voyage,  unless  she  returned  to  port  and  removed  the  im- 
iraiment.X3)  This  is  the  doctrine  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
s  will  appear  by  the  cases  subsequently  cited. 

Mr.  Justice  Washington  says, '  If  the  injury  to  the  ship  result  Nccewity  of 

rom  gradual  and  ordinary  decay,'  and  not  *  from  some  extraor-  ^^'^^^JJJ^ 

linary  violence  or  peril,  the  expenses  incurred  by  going  in  to  ^e*vciieri  ^ 

epair,  will  not  be  a  subject  of  general  average.X4)   The  ship  becoming  un- 

Q  question  was  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  voy-  seaworthy, 

lee,  and  no  fault  is  imputed  to  the  owner  or  master.    The  ne-  ^I™"! 

I...  *  f  1  1  storm  or  ex- 

«a6ity  of  going  mto  port  arose  from  a  damage  or  loss  which  it  traordinary 

>elonged  to  the  owner  to  repair  at  his  own  expense ;  but  so  it  occurrence. 

bes  when  the  vessel  puts  into  port  on  account  of  sea-damage.  (3)  Piummer 

Vhere  the  decay  or  injury  is  such  as  could  not  have  been  fore-  WUdman, 

«en  and  prevented,  it  seems  difl5cult  to  make  a  distinction 

n  regard  to  allowing  contribution  for  the  expenses  of  going  in  wuiiami  r. 

o  refit,  whether  the  necessity  arise  from  those  extraordinary  Lond.  Am. 

iccidents,  for  which  insurers  on  the  ship  are  answerable,  or  from      l  M.  &  S. 

mexpected  decay,  damage  by  rats  or  worms,  wear  and  tear,  or  (4)'ro„ 

iailure  of  provisions  or  water,  on  account  of  the  unusual  length  sioop  ActiTe, 

the  passage,  or  any  other  defect  or  injury,  which  the  owner  Condy'i 

Qust  supply  at  his  own  expense,  but  which  he  could  not  have  Marah»642.n. 

mlicipated. 

The  expenses  of  mere  delay  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  may  , 
)e  the  subject  of  general  contribution,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
his  purpose  that  the  voyage  should  be  interrupted,  and  that  the 
lelav  should  be  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

The  expenses  of  delay  at  quarantine,  whether  for  the  usual  Delay  at  qua- 
)r  for  an  unusual  time,  are  not  contributed  for  in  general  ave-  "^^u**' 
•age.(fe) 

If  a  vessel  is  delayed  by  being  frozen  up,  in  some  harbour  in  Delay  by  the 

he  regular  course  of  her  voyage,  the  expenses  occasioned  by  vessel's  being 

mch  delay  are  not  a  subject  of  contribution.(5)  But  Magens  says,  ^®**°'*P- 

f  a  vessel  is  frozen  up  in  a  port,  where  the  master  put  in  volun-  (6)  l  Mag.  67. 

See  alto 

(a)  CocledeCom.1.2.  t.xi.a.  211.  Lcsloyer8,&c.  sent  avaries.com-  p^^x^^'/' 
imoes  pendant  les''  reparations  des  dommages  voluntaireinent  souf-  25, 
crts.    (6)  1  Emcr.  633 ;  1  Mag.  67.  s.  57.   The  ordinance  of  Ham- 
mrg  makes  these  expenses  general  average,  1  Mag.  65.  8.  57. 
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tarily  to  repair,  the  expenses  of  detention  including  wages  and 

(1)  Vol.  1.  provisions  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  time  of  her  being  frozen 
p.  67.    57.    up,  are  a  part  of  the  general  average.(l) 

Delay  at  the  A  ship  being  detained  at  Liverpool,  her  port  of  destination, 
port  of  detti-  after  the  cargo  was  delivered,  to  repair  damage  sustained  before 
nation  to  ^g^g  unloaded ;  Chief  Justice  Thompson  said,  *  The  expenses 
ma  e  rcpain.  jjyj.jj^g  ^j^^  ^^^^  vessel  was  detained  at  Liverpool  cannot  be 
brought  into  general  average.   They  were  not  incurred  for  the 

(2)  Dunham  benefit  of  cargo  or  freight.  The  cargo  had  been  delivered,  and 
V.  Com.  Inf.  the  freight  earned,  before  the  expenses  in  question  were  in- 
Co.ii  Johni.  curred.f^) 

But  if  the  voyage  is  interrupted  and  the  vessel  ceases  to  pur- 
sue her  course,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  repairs,  the  ex- 
penses are  general  average.  A  vessel  being  in  the  port  of  Ge- 
noa in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  after  she  was  loaded  and  com- 
pletely ready  for  sea,  sustained  sea-damage  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  delay  a  short  time  to  make  repairs. 
•  The  insurers  paid  their  proportion  of  a  general  average  of  the 
expenses  of  this  delay,  without  making  any  objection.  But  the 
circumstance  of  the  vessel's  being  completely  ready  to  sail,  be- 

Jur.  Priv!  1. 4.  ^^^^       damage  happened,  was  considered  to  be  material. 

c.  25.  *  *  Bynkershoek(3)  mentions  three  remarkable  cases  of  claims, 
made  in  Holland  for  contribution,  on  account  of  a  delay  of  the 
voyage ;  one  of  which  was  in  the  courts  seven,  another  ten,  and 
the  tmrd  sixteen  years.  In  one,  the  vessel  sailed  from  Holland, 
during  a  war  between  that  country  and  France,  on  a  voyage  to 
Italy,  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war  for  Portsmouth,  wnere 
she  delayed  a  year  for  another  convoy,  under  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Cadiz,  where  after  waiting  a  year  for  other  convoy, 
she  proceeded  to  Italy.  Respecting  a  claim  for  contribution  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  these  delays,  different  opinions  were 
entertained  in  the  courts,  but  the  claim  was  finally  allowed. 
Bynkershoek,  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  courts  before 
which  the  claim  was  brought,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  contribu- 
tion ought  to  have  been  made.    Mr.  Abbott  concurs  in  his 

(4)  p.  340.     opinion.(4)    In  the  second  case,  which  was  similar  to  this,  the 

claim  was  rejected  in  the  Dutch  courts. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  ship  freighted  from  Amsterdam 
to  Cadiz,  with  a  stipulation  to  sail  with  convoy  at  least  as  far  as 
Lisbon.  The  vessel  put  into  Lisbon,  on  account  of  danger 
from  a  fleet  of  privateers,  where  she  waited  six  months  before 
she  could  safely  proceed  to  Cadiz.  This  case  came  before  the 
same  courts  successively,  in  all  of  which  the  decision  was  in 
favour  of  a  general  average,  and  Bynkershoek  approved  of  the 

(5)  p.  341.     decision ;  with  whom  Mr.  Abbott  concurs,(5)  because  '  the  mas- 

ter put  into  port  to  avoid  an  extraordinary  and  impending  peril.' 
Ezpenies  of  A  vessel  Dound  on  a  voyage  from  Smyrna  to  Boston,  met 
delay  at  tea  with  sea-damage,  to  repair  which  she  took  on  board  two  car- 
lo make  re-  penters  from  a  public  ship,  and  delayed  a  few  days  at  sea,  to 
make  repairs,  instead  of  putting  into  port  for  this  purpose.  The 
underwriters  made  no  objection  to  paying  the  expenses  of  this 
delay. 


pain. 
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Where  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  a  port  to  refit,  in  conse-  In  what  catet 
iience  of  damage  by  cutting  away  the  mast,  or  other  volun-  repairt  of 
iry  sacrifice,  the  repairs  of  such  damage  will  of  course  be 

^  to^e  coi^- 

ibject  of  general  average.    But  if  the  vessel  is  obliged  to  seek  buted  for  in 

port  to  refit  in  consequence  of  sea-damage,  or  any  injury  not  general  ave- 

arposely  incurred,  though  the  expenses  of  going  into  a  port  of 

acessity  is  defrayed  by  contribution,  yet  the  repairs  are  a  par- 

colar  average  on  the  ship.    Mr.  Justice  Bayley  says,  *  If  the 

spairs  were  merely  such  as  were  necessary  to  enable  the  ship 

►  prosecute  her  voyage  home,  and  were  afterwards  of  no  be- 

efit  to  the  ship,  such  repairs  would  properly  come  under  gene-  O)  3  M.  & 

il  average.'(l)  ^' 

The  expenses  of  going  in  to  refit,  to  be  contributed  for  in  Expensei  in- 
ineral  average,  consist  of  the  port  charges,  pilotage,  light  mo-  cidental  to 
ey;  unloading(2)  and  reloading  the  cargo;  coopering  casks  ^on'^f^Jhe^' 
hen  rendered  necessary  by  the  unloading  of  the  cargo  5  sto-  yoyagc. 
ige ;  hire  of  anchors,  cables,  or  boats ;  wages  of  people  employ-  (2)  The  Co- 
1  to  guard  the  property,  or  to  cut  the  ice  in  order  to  get  the  penhagen,  1 
lip  into,  or  out  of,  port,  or  otherwise  to  assist  the  crew  in  en- 
jnng  or  leaving  the  port ;  brokerage ;  postage ;  fees  of  nota- 
es  for  protests,  &c. ;  and  in  general  all  the  expenses  incidental 
i  the  interruption  of  the  voyage  for  the  general  safety. 

It  seems  formerly  to  have  been  a  question  of  doubt,  whether 
le  expense  of  wages  and  provisions  during  a  delay,  and  going  ©f  t^ieamen 
lit  of  the  course  of  the  voyage  to  refit,  were  to  be  contributed  during  delay 
>r  in  general  averagc.(3)    It  has  however  been  very  distinctly  to  refit  are  not 
jttled  in  England  that  this  expense  is  not  to  be  contributed  for. 

A  ship  insured  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  'Marseilles  and  laSd. 
lence  to  the  West  Indies,  was  compelled  in  the  course  of  the      ^  j^^g, 
jyage  to  put  into  port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  where  she  was  de-  p.  64.  69. 
lined  a  long  time  for  repairs.    The  expense  of  wages  and  pro-  *•  ^'^f 
isions  of  the  crew  during  this  time  was  claimed  of  the  insu-  salvTlv.&c.; 
srs.    Lord  Mansfield  was  of  opinion  that  this  claim  could  not  Abbott  on 

e  allowed.(4)  Mer.  Ships, 

In  a  subsequent  case  of  a  claim  for  wages  and  provisions,  ^'^I'o'f^'ji 
aring  the  time  v.  hile  the  ship  went  from  Bengal  to  Bombay  to  40.  '      '  * 
jpair.  Lord  Mansfield  held,  as  Mr.  Park  says  he  frequently  (4)  Fletcher 
as  since,  that  the  insurers  were  not  liable  for  this  expense.  ^-  ^^^^ig' 
rUt  he  said, re  maybe  cases,  where  exceptions  to  the   ^  '  ' 
eneral  rule  should  be  allowed ;  but  in  order  to  consider  a  case 
s  excepted  it  must  be  an  expense  absolutely  necessary,  and  (6)  Latcward 
jch  as  could  not  be  avoided,  owing  to  some  of  the  perils  stated  PaJk  207'* 
I  the  policy.X5)  Marih.  539. 

The  subject  of  general  average  was  not  particularly  consider- 
i  in  these  cases,  but  as  nothing  was  recovered,  under  a  policy 
a  the  ship,  for  wages  and  provisions,  this  was  in  efiect  deciding 
lat  t^ese  expenses  are  neither  a  particular  nor  general  ave- 
3Lge,  since,  if  they  had  been  considered  a  loss  of  either  of  these 
escriptions,  something  would  have  been  recovered  on  this  ac- 
ount. 

In  a  case  of  insurance  on  a  ship  and  cargo  from  Ostend 
»  Dominica,  the  ship  met  with  bad  weather  m  the  course  of 
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the  voyage,  and  the  crew  threatened  to  take  the  command  of 
the  ship,  unless  the  master  would  make  the  nearest  port.  He 
accordingly  put  into  Ferrol  to  repair,  where  he  was  detained 
during  the  tune  requisite  for  making  the  repairs,  and  after 
having  made  the  repairs  and  beine  ready  to  sail,  he  was 
detained  thirty-seven  days  by  the  order  of  the  governor.  Mr. 
Ed  Justice  Duller  was  of  opinion  that  the  insurers  were  not  liable 
TwAe  Parir  wages  and  provisions  during  the  detention.(l) 

91.  '  *  Under  a  policy  on  goods  from  London  to  Lisbon,  the  master, 
discovering  that  the  bowsprit  bitts  had  given  way,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  la- 
bouring of  the  ship,  and  thinking  it  dangerous  to  proceed  with- 
out repairs,  put  into  Cowes  '  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
bowsprit.'  The  assured  claimed  a  general  average  loss  on  ac- 
count of  the  wages  and  provisions  during  the  detention,  as  well 
as  the  expense  of  repairing  the  bowsprit.  Lord  Ellenborough 
said, '  General  average  must  lay  its  foundation  in  a  sacrifice  of 
WhitmoK      ^  P^^^  sacrifice  of  any 

4  M.  &  part.  The  several  items  of  loss  are  none  of  them  the  subject 
141.  of  general  average  by  the  laws  of  England.'(2) 

In  caie  of  a  The  decisions  of  the  American  courts,  and  the  practice  of 
veiieri  put-  insurers,  concur  in  allowing  the  wages  and  provisions  as  a  part 
port  te*refit.  average  loss  in  case  of  an  interruption  of  the  voyage  to 

wmget  and  ^  vessel  on  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  to 

proTiiionfl  are  Rhode  Island,  was  compelled,  on  account  of  damage  to  her 
S^i"^**^    sails  and  rigging,  to  put  into  Norfolk  to  refit,  and  the  question 
United  States.        made,  whether  tne  expense  of  wages  and  provisions  during 
the  delay  for  this  purpose,  was  a  subject  of  contribution. 

Mr.  Justice  Sewall,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, 
*  A  liberal  construction  in  this  respect  appears  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  insurers,  in  the  benefit  they  acrive  from  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  against  impending  and  extraordinary  risks, 
such  as  the  continuing  at  sea  with  a  vessel  disabled  in  her  sails 
and  rigging.    By  rendering  the  concerned  liable  in  a  general 
contribution  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  seeking  a 
port,  and  of  the  detention  there  to  refit,  the  nazard  of  opposing 
interest  is  avoided ;  and  a  security  common  to  all  concerned  is 
purchased,  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  their  common  risk  and  expense. 
There  may  be  some  difficulty  In  deciding  whether  a  detention  is  or 
is  not  a  case  of  general  average.    But  where  a  case  is  established 
to  be  of  that  nature,  and  sailors^  wages  and  provisions  make  a 
part  of  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred,  this  seems  to  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  allowing  them.    The  seeking  the  port  of 
Norfolk  to  refit,  and  the  stay  there,  were  a  deliberate  and  ne- 
Padel      cessary  departure  from  the  course  of  the  voyage  for  the  benefit 
f(^«.  BMid-  of  2ill  concerned.   This  was  therefore  a  case  of  general  ave- 
man,  4  Man.  rage,  and  the  sailors'  wages  and  provisions,  forming  suitable 
Rep.  548.      items  of  the  expenses  thereby  incurred,  are  to  be  aIlowed.(3) 
{jrut^F^Var         principles  of  this  decision  have  been  since  confirmed  by 
Ini.  Co.  7      the  same  court.(4) 

Bilaf.llep.365.     The  same  doctrine  had  been  previously  adopted  in  New 
York,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  compelled  to  bear  away  for 
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forfolk,  to  refit,  in  consequence  of  having  sprung  a  leak  in  a  (1)  Wilden* 
ale  of  wind.    Chief  Justice  Kent,  giving  tne  opinion  of  the  clifS^jftL 
ourt,  said,  ^  It  is  necessary  that  the  mariners  should  remain  see  mlw  Hen- 
>r  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  port  of  discharge,  as  soon  thaw  v.  Mar* 
8  the  inevitable  misfortune  creating  the  delay  is  removed,  ^q^^^'^^. 
'he  cargo  might  be  sacrificed  at  the  intermediate  port,  if  the  s^tu**».Com. 
rew  were  not  to  be  retained ;  and  the  expenses  of  their  deten-  Ins.  ComAO 
on,  being  for  the  common  benefit,  ought  to  be  apportioned  as  J®^' 
common  burthen.'(l)  From  this  opinion  Mr.  Justice  Livings-  phoenlniXo^ 
>n  dissented,  in  an  elaborate  argument.    He  said,  the  reason  s  Johns.  907** 
Ileged  in  favour  of  the  average,  that  the  going  in  was  for  the  See  also  the 
eneral  benefit,  proved  too  much,  as  it  would  bring  the  repairs  ^avis 
f  the  ship  into  general  average,  as  they  were  for  the  general  Breed  ».^p 
enefit*    He  thought  the  expenses  of  going  in  should  be  borne  Venus,  Ab- 
y  freight,  and  constitute  a  loss  under  a  policy  upon  that  in-  f^Ji*** 
►rest.    But  the  court  adhered  to  its  opinion  in  a  subsequent  ig^o^Ju,d* 
aise.(2)  SageVMM- 
But  wages  paid  unnecessarily,  and  through  mistake,  are  not  diet.  Ins.  Co. 
subject  of  contribution.    A  ship  being  wrecked  at  the  Isle  of 
'ranee,  where  she  had  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  the  * 
merican  consul  there,  under  a  mistaken  construction  of  law^S)  un^esswily 
irected  the  captain  to  pay  three  months'  extra  wages  to  a  part  and  through 
fthe  crew.    It  was  insisted  on  the  part  of  the  assured  on  ship  mistake, 
ad  cargo,  that  this  expense  was  a  proper  subject  of  contribu-  (3)  U.  States 
on.    Mr.  Justice  Wilde,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  Laws,  7th 
Phis  loss  arose  partly  from  the  mistake  of  the  consul,  and  f^^' 
artly  from  the  loss  of  the  vessel.    It  was  not  the  necessary  (4)  Bodge' ». 
3nsequence  of  putting  into  the  Isle  of  France ;  it  is  not  there-  Union  Mar. 
>re  a  charge  of  general  average.'(4)  Mais' Rep 

477.' 

section  5.    Expense  of  Delay  to  claim  Captured  Property. 

The  expenses  attending  the  delay,  and  making  claim  for  the  Expenses  of 
essel  ana  cargo,  in  case  of  capture,  are  a  subject  of  general  claiming  pro- 
ontribution.(a) 

In  1748,  the  officers  of  the  London  Assurance  Company  said.  Whether  wa- 
sspecting  a  case  of  detention  for  reclaiming  the  property,  ^  In  ges  and  pron- 
iw  it  is  not  made  out  yet  in  England,  that  men's  wages  and  f***°* 
ictuals,  by  such  detentions,  are  to  be  admitted  into  general  deTaytodSm 
verage ;  but  the  custom  rather  is  for  the  owners  of  the  ship  to  captured  pro- 
ear  them.'(&)  Magens  however  thinks  they  ought  to  be  a  part  perty. 
F  the  general  average.(5)  Ricard,(6)  Adrian  Verwer,(7)  Wes-  (5)  Vol.  i.  p. 
Btt(8)  and  Beawes,(9)  all  express,  or  strongly  imply  the  same        67.  p. 

.^.M^^n  345.  n.  (a) 

Pi  r  J    .  .      .    r.     ,     J  r  J         •      (6)  p.  297: 

It  seems  from  a  decision  in  England  on  a  case  of  detention  {7)  Waik.  tit 

ith  a  hostile  purpose,  though  not  a  capture,  that  there  is  no  dis-  ^* 

(a)  Beawes,  tit.  Salvage,  Average,  &c.  p.  1 57 ;  Emer.  torn.  1 .  p.  631 ; 
od.  de  Com.  1.  2.  tit.  1 1.  a.  21 1.  n.  6 ;  Speyer  v.  New  York  Ins.  Co.  jgg;'  ^' 
Johns.  89  ;  Jumel  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  7  Johns.  412 ;  Kmgston  r.Girard, 
Dall.  274.    (6)  1  Mag.  344.  Cas.  xxvii.  No.  N. 
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(1)  Sharp  t. 

Gladstone,  7 


(2)  Leaven- 
worth 0.  Dal* 
afield,  I 
Calnes,  573. 


(3)  Penny  v. 
New  York 
Ini.  Co.  3 
Caines,  155. 


tinction  between  these  expenses  and  those  incident  to  a  deten- 
tion bvcapture.(l) 

A  ship  bound  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
was  captured  and  carried  into  Ramseate,  in  England,  and  de- 
tained troQi  the  4th  of  September  to  the  4th  of  January  follow- 
ing,  when  the  property  was  restored,  and  the  vessel  proceeded 
to  her  port  of  destination.  The  expenses  for  wages  and  pro- 
visions durine  this  detention,  were  claimed  as  general  avera^ 
Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, 
^  The  expenses  here  in  dispute,  are  incurred  for  the  common 
benefit,  in  consequence  of  a  vis  major.  It  was  said  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  master  was  not  obliged  to  detain  his  crew.  It  is 
sufficient  that  he  has  done  it  in  the  present  case  ;  that  he  has 
acted  with  good  faith,  and  that  such  detention  was  manifestly 
for  the  general  weal.  The  cargo  might  have  been  sacrificed  in 
England,  if  the  crew  had  been  immediately  discharged.'  And 
these  expenses  were  accordingly  included  in  the  average.(2) 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  respect- 
ing a  claim  for  the  expenses  of  wages  and  provisions  during  a 
detention  by  capture,  said, '  In  the  case  of  detention  by  capture, 
the  charterparty  is  dissolved,  and  the  captain  (who  is  generally 
agent  for  all  parties,  to  act  for  the  best  under  every  misfortune) 
reclaims  both  vessel  and  cargo,  and  without  being  under  con- 
tract or  obliged  so  to  do,  retains  the  crew  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  entire  loss,  and  pursuing  the  voyage  if  the  pro- 
perty be  acquitted ;  whereas  he  might  dismiss  them  at  once,  and 
the  underwriter  be  called  on  for  a  total  loss.  The  expenses 
therefore  incurred  by  a  claim  of  this  nature  being  evidently  for 
the  general  benefit,  if  not  impliedly  at  the  general  request,  and 
not  the  effect  of  a  previous  stipulation  or  contract,  wnich  is  at 
an  end  by  the  capture ;  it  is  but  reasonable  they  should  be  de- 
frayed in  the  same  way .'(3) 

The  same  question  has  occurred  in  Massachusetts,  upon  a 
charterparty  by  which  a  vessel  was  chartered  at  a  certain  rate 
per  month,  for  a  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  Spain  and 
St.  Ubes  and  back,  during  which  voyage  she  was  captured  and 
carried  into  Gibraltar,  where  she  was  detained  under  admiralty 
proceedings  from  the  6th  of  January  until  the  10th  of  May, 
when  she  was  acquitted  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and 
finally  arrived  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  giv- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  necessary  costs  and 
charges  incurred  in  claiming  and  obtaining  the  restoration  of 
the  ship  and  cargo,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  allowed  as  a  general 
average.  As  to  the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  we  are 
unable  to  see  any  ground  on  which  we  can  allow  them.  The 
pnly  case  in  which  this  charge  has  been  allowed,  in  general 
average  in  our  courts,  was  where  it  was  necessary  to*  go  into 
port  to  repair  damages.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  the  delay 
was  voluntarily  incurred  by  the  master ;  the  mind  and  agency 
of  man  were  employed  in  producing  it;  and  this  circumstance 
is  deemed  essential  in  every  case  of  general  average.    If  the 
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ervice  for  which  contribution  is  claimed,  results  from  a  previous 

obligation  of  the  party  rendering  it,  or  is  the  effect  of  a  pre- 

ious  stipulation  or  contract,  the  compensation  for  that  service 

s  not  to  be  defrayed  in  this  manner and  then,  assuming  the 

msition  that  the  contract  for  wages  between  the  owners  and 

aariners  is  not  necessarily  dissolved  by  the  capture,  it  is  infer- 

"cd  that  the  wages  earned,  during  the  detention,  are  due  from 

he  owners, '  in  consequence  of  a  previous  stipulation,'  and  are  MajSTkep. 

herefore  not  a  subject  of  general  avcrage.(l)  66. 

But  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  time  of  service  of  the 
:rew  had  expired,  and  the  master  should,  on  arriving  at  the 
)ort  to  which  the  vessel  is  carried  by  the  captors,  enter  into 
lew  obligations  to  the  same  crew,  by  shipping  them  again,  or 
ihould  ship  another  in  their  stead ;  the  wages  would  be  a  sub- 
ect  of  contribution.  If  the  retaining  the  crew  is  necessary  or  ex-      Watwn  v. 
>edient  in  attempting  to  avert  a  total  loss  for  which  the  msurers  Mar.  Im.  Co.* 
prould  be  answerable,  it  does  not  appear  on  what  ground  it  is  7  Johw.  57. 
naterial,  whether  they  are  retained  in  virtue  of  a  previous  con- 
ract,  or  one  made  at  the  time  when  the  detention  commences.  (4)  Liv.  s.  tit. 
rhe  wages  of  the  crew  during  delay  by  going  out  of  the  course  xi.  des  At.  a. 
)f  the  voyage  to  refit,  are  due  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
i^ontract;  and  yet  those  wages  arc  allowed  in  general  average,  charte-par-^* 
:f  in  case  of  detention  by  capture  the  crew  were  retained  merely  tiei,  n.  85. 
because  the  master  thought  himself  obliged  by  his  contract  to  (6)  Tom.  l.  p. 
retain  them,  and  not  because  the  retaining  them  was  thought  to  2. 
3C  of  any  importance  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  and 
:argo,  or  the  preventing  a  total  loss  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  (8)  Penny  v. 
voyage,  the  charges  of  their  maintenance  and  their  wages  would 
not  seem  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  contribution.    But  this  does  caines '  155. 
not  appear  to  be  the  case  contemplated  by  the  court.  ' 

if  in  case  of  capture,  any  part  of  the  expenses  is  incurred  on  •pj^g  expenses 
the  separate  account  of  the  snip  or  cargo,  such  part  is  not  a  sub-  of  detention 
feet  of  contribution.    A  vessel  was  seized  by  the  French,  under  ^7  capture, 
the  Milan  decree,  and  after  the  seizure  the  cargo  was  discharged      cm^o'**  ^ 
and  delivered  to  the  consignees,  upon  their  giving  security  to  only,  are  not 
ibide  the  event  of  the  trial ;  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  a  subject  of 
expenses  incurred  by  the  captain, '  before  he  ceased  to  have  ^^^^^ 
charge  of  the  cargo,'  were  general  average.    But  the  subsc- 
quent  expenses  being  incurred  expressly  on  account  of  the 
car^o,  were  considered  to  be  particular  average.(2) 

1  he  French  ordinance(3)  and  code(4)  provide  that  the  ex-  Whether 
penses  of  detention,  including  wages  and  provisions,  are  to  be  chartering  the 
contributed  for  when  the  vessel  is  chartered  by  the  month,  but  ^"'^Jj^J^,*^ 
not  otherwise.    Pothier  attempts  to  give  the  reason  of  this  dis-  ^^t  in  re- 
linction,(5)  in  which  Emerigon  thinks  he  has  succeeded.(6)  specttoacon- 
Valin(7)  says,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  reason.    The  same  tribution  for 
distinction  was  proposed  to  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  but  of^dttenUon! 
was  not  adopted  by  that  court.(8) 
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Section  6.    Expense  of  Detention  by  Embargo. 

(1)  Ini.  Co.  It  has  been  decided  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  very  elaborate  ewe, 
Jonei  s  Bin.  wages  and  provisions,  with  other  expenses,  during  detention 
647  ;4DalL.  by  embargo,  are  general  average,(l)  JBut  the  current  of  au- 
S46.  thorities  is  decidedly  against  this  doctrine,  and  the  reaison  as- 

(*)  signed  by  Beawes(2)  for  the  distinction  between  this  case  and 

^^^^  capture,  for  which  he  cites  Ricardo  and  Adrian  Verwer, 
160.'  '  is,  ^  that  in  case  of  capture  the  crew  remained  on  board  to  take 
care  of  the  vessel  whilst  they  were  endeavouring  to  reclaim  her, 
and  those  expenses  were  occasioned  with  the  sole  view  of  pre- 
serving the  snip  and  cargo  for  the  proprietors ;  but  in  the  case 
of  mere  detention,  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  pretence,  as  the 
embargoing  sovereign  would  not  have  either  ship  or  cargo,  bat 
only  hinder  their  departure  for  some  particular  reasons.  Bat 
he  adds, '  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  both  reason  and  justice 
require  that  the  expense  and  wages  of  a  ship's  company  de- 
tained in  port  by  a  prince's  order,  should  be  brought  .into  a 

!;eneral  average ;  for  if  on  one  side  the  merchants  who  have 
aden  her,  are  considerable  suflferers  by  the  delay,  the  owners 
of  the  ship  are  not  less  so,  more  especially  if  the  crew  is  large 
and  the  detention  long.' 

It  was  decided  in  tlie  time  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  detention  by  embargo  are  not  the  subject  of  general 
average.  The  reasons  given  were,  that  there  was  no  authority 
in  favour  of  an  average  in  this  case ;  that  wages  and  provision! 
are  never  allowed  in  settling  a  policy  on  the  snip,  and  that  the 
insurance  is  on  the  body  of  the  ship,  the  tackle,  and  furniture, 
and  not  on  the  voyage  or  crew ;  and  accordingly,  Mr.  Justice 
(3')  Robertson  ^""^^  ^'^^P        tackle  being  safe,  the  court  look  no 

e.  Ewer  1  T.°  farther.  Lord  Mansfield  stated  that  the  allowance  of  this  claim 
K.  127.  would  be  '  contrary  to  the  constant  practice.'(3)  This  doctrine 
has  been  pretty  generally  adopted,  but  it  must,  as  it  should 
seem,  depend  upon  reasons  different  from  those  above  stated, 
since  those  reasons  apply  to  other  cases  of  detention  no  less  than 
to  a  detention  by  embargo. 

In  respect  to  a  claim  of  this  description,  including  the  possi- 
ble earnings  of  the  vessel  during  the  time  of  detention,  the  court 
in  Massachusetts  said, '  If  provisions  may  be  taken  to  be  in- 
cluded in  an  insurance  upon  the  vessel  and  her  appurtenances, 
yet  such  insurance  is  understood  to  be  against  accidents  by 
which  the  vessel's  provisions  are  destroyed  or  taken  specifically 
&aem  Im"co  ^^^^  ^^^^^  proper  use ;  but  not  against  an  expenditure  of  them, 
2  Mass.  Rep.  ©ven  an  extraordinary  expenditure.'   These  expenses  were  put 
429.  upon  the  same  ground  with  the  decay  of  the  vessel.(4) 

A  ship  insured  for  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Wilmington, 
in  North  Carolina,  and  thence  to  Dublin,  was  arrested  by  an 
embargo  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  after  a  long  deten- 
tion, an  abandonment  was  made,  and  the  expense  of  wages  was 
claimed  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  a  total  loss.  The  court 
said,  ^  In  addition  to  a  total  loss  the  insurer  is  answerable  only 


Sect.  8.        Amount  of  the  Contribution. 
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for  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  labouring  for  the  safety  (1)  M'Bride 
and  recovery  of  the  subject  insured.    This  contract  reaches  to  ^  'J"- 
no  other  charge,  and  the  detention  of  the  crew  was  not  neces-  43j\  g^e"* 
sary  for  that  purpose.    The  wages  of  the  crew,  during  the  de-  aiao  Penny  r. 
tention  by  embargo,  were  not  covered  by  a  policy  on  the  ship.'(l) 

Int*  Co.  3 
Cainei,  155. 

Section  7.    Whether  Contribution  must  be  claimed  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  Parties  concerned. 

It  has  been  decided  in  Pennsylvania,  that  a  shipper,  whose 
eoods  are  thrown  overboard  for  the  general  safety,  must  in  the  ^^u^hit^Co 
first  instance  claim  a  contribution  of  the  other  shippers,  and  the  4  Bin. 
owners  of  the  ship  and  freight ;  but  if  without  any  fault  on  the  And  aee  1 
part  of  the  assured  he  fail  to  recover  a  contribution  of  these  c. 
parties,  he  may  recover  of  the  insurers  the  whole  value  of  the  jyi^rsij^  jjj,^ 
goods  thrown  overboard.(2)    But  a  diflferent  opinion  has  been  544,  546. 
given  in  New  York,  in  the  case  of  damage  to  corn  by  cutting 
away  the  mast.    It  was  held  that  the  assured  might  recover  the 
whole  damage  of  his  insurers  in  the  first  instance,  and  leave  j^^y—^ij 
them  to  claim  a  contribution  from  the  other  shippers  and  the^.ChurS^i 
owners  of  the  ship.(3)    The  assured  could  not  have  recovered  Cainei,  196. 
for  the  damage  to  the  corn  as  a  particular  average,  this  being  one 
of  the  memorandum  articles. 

But  in  the  case  of  general  average  for  reclaiming  a  captured  (4)  Jumcl  r. 
vessel  and  cargo,  both  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  it  was  deci-  ^^^^^^^'^^ 
ded  that  the  assured  could  not  recover  the  whole  amount  against  and  see 
the  underwriters  on  the  vessel  in  the  first  instance,  since  he  WiUiams  v. 
would  be  immediately  answerable  over  to  them  again  for  his 
proportion  as  owner  of  the  cargo.(4)  ' 

Where  the  contribution  is  due  at  a  foreign  port  of  delivery, 
it  might,  under  some  circumstances,  be  lost,  unless  it  were  claim- 
ed by  the  assured,  or  by  his  agent,  the  master,  at  that  port.      ^  ^ 
As  far  as  the  contribution  is  lost  by  such  neglect,  the  insurers,  it  ^* 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  would  be  discharged  from  their  lia-  (6)  Val.  torn. 

bility.(5)  hl^K"^' 
^  ^  '  ^  280 ;  Emcr. 

Section  8.    Amount  of  the  Contribution.  sie";  c^'e  de 

Com.  1.  2.  tit. 

In  case  of  a  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  ship  or  ca^o,  for  the  228^2^^  * 
general  safety,  no  contribution  is  to  be  made  unless  the  purpose  1  Mag.  57. 
of  making  the  sacrifice  is  efiected  ;  and  the  contribution  is  made  W  Dig.  14. 
only  by  what  is 'finally  saved  of  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight.(6)  ^  ' 
But  if  the  goods  thrown  overboard,  or  put  into  boats,  for  the  gene- 
ral  safety,  are  saved,  and  the  ship  and  rest  of  the  cargo  are  lost,  (8)  Dig.  14. 
no  contribution  is  to  be  madc.(7)  If  however  the  ship  escapes  the  2. 4 ;  ^<^« 
peril,  on  account  of  which  a  jettison  is  made,  and  is  afterwards 
wrecked,  still,  whatever  is  saved  from  the  wreck  must  contribute  235;  Q. 
for  the  jettison.(8)  ^  ^eyts. «.  20. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  a  jettison,  and  expenses  Average  for 
incurred  for  the  general  concern.    Contribution  for  jettison  is  ^^j^^^^t* 
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Chap.  XV. 


(1)  Infra 
14. 1.  9. 


pend  upon  the  made  only  in  case  something  is  finally  saved;  but  actual  ex- 
Scp^rtyf  pcnditures  in  making  a  port  to  refit,  or  claiming  captured  pro- 
perty, or  in  repairing  damages  done  to  the  ship  for  the  general 
safety,  are  to  be  contributed  for  in  general  average,  though  both 
the  ship  and  cargo  are  subsequently  lost,  and  nothing  of  either 
finally  comes  to  the  use  of  the  owner.(l)  No  reason  can  be 
given  why  such  expenditures  should  be  borne  by  one  party 
rather  than  another.  An  exception  is,  however,  made  in  prac- 
tice to  this  rule.  If  the  funds  to  meet  the  expenditures  are 
raised  by  hypothecation  upon  the  security  merely  of  the  ship 
or  cargo  or  both,  nothing  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  parly 
whose  property  is  hypothecated  to  raise  the  funds,  unless  the 
property  arrires  under  such  circumstances  that  the  bond  may 
be  enforced.  In  case  of  funds  to  meet  expenditures  being 
raised  merely  by  hypothecation,  the  claim  for  contribution  for  the 
expenditures,  becomes  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  a  claim 
for  contribution  for  jettison  ;  it  depends  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
property. 

One  reason  for  this  practice  is  that  the  party  whose  property 
has  been  hypothecated,  has  lost  nothing,  since  the  bond  of  hy- 
pothecation has  not  been  enforced.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
lender,  in  consideration  of  the  marine  interest,  takes  the  risk  of 
the  arrival  of  the  property  to  the  amount  lent,  for  which  all  the 
parties  concerned  engage  to  pay  him  a  premium,  in  case  of  the 
arrival  of  the  property,  since  in  that  case  they  must  contribute 
the  amount  of  the  marine  interest.  But,  upon  these  reasons,  if 
a  part  of  the  ship  or  goods  hypothecated,  is  finally  saved  and 
goes  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  bond,  the  owner  of  what  is  saved 
would  be  entitled  to  contribution  for  the  amount  saved,  and  thus 
appropriated  towards  the  discharge  of  the  bond. 

In  regard  to  disbursements  which  come  into  general  average, 
the  amount  expended  is,  of  course,  the  amount  to  be  contribu- 
ted. The  loss  incurred  by  raising  funds,  is  a  part  of  the  ave- 
rage ;  as  in  case  of  the  master's  drawing  bills  at  a  discount.  If 
it  IS  necessary  to  hypothecate  the  ship  or  cargo  to  raise  funds, 
the  marine  interest  is  included  in  the  contribution,  but  this 
charge  is  not  allowed  if  there  are  any  other  means  of  raising 
funds.(2)  Sir  William  Scott  says, '  The  first  and  most  obvious 
fund  for  raising  the  money,  is  the  hypothecation  of  the  ship. 
But  the  f(^eign  lender  may  refuse  to  lend  upon  the  security  of 
the  ship,  or  on  that  security  alone.  The  piaster  not  being  able 
to  raise  money  on  that  alone,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  I  conceive  one 
of  two  things — to  sell  a  part  of  the  cargo  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  proceeds  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  or  to 
hypothecate  the  whole  for  the  same  purpose.'(3)  The  same 
necessity  which  authorizes  the  master  to  hypothecate,  imposes 
upon  the  parties  concerned  the  obligation  of  paying  the  marine 
interest.(4) 

As  far  as  the  loss  of  freight  is  to  be  made  good  by  general 
average,  the  amount  lost  determines  that  of  contribution.  The 
freight  lost  is  contributed  for  at  its  gross  amount ;  but  onljr  two 
thirds  or  somfe  other  proportion  of  the  freight  saved,  which  is 


Amount  of 
losi  by  Ex- 
penditures. 


(2)  Jumel  V, 
Mar.  Ins.  Co, 
7  Johns.  412. 


(3)  TheGra- 
titudine,  3 
Rob.  240. 

(4)  See 
Reade  v. 
Com.  Ins.  Co. 
3  Johns.  360. 

Losioffreig^ht; 
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considered  to  be  equivalent  to  net  freight,  contributes.  The  i  Mag. 
freight  lost  by  a  jettison,  is  a  subject  of  contribution,  the  state-  285.  Cas.  * 
ment  of  the  average  being  so  made  as  to  include  this  loss.(l)     ™u.  No.  N. 

If  the  subject  of  contribution  is  damage  to  the  ship,  the  amount  Damag^e  to 
of  the-  damage  is  determined,  as  in  case  of  particular  average, 
by  that  of  the  repairs,  deducting  a  third  new  for  old,  where  the 
repairs  are  actually  made ;  and  where  no  repairs  are  made,  the 
damage  is  a  subject  of  estimation.    Where  the  value  of  the 
ship  IS  to  be  contributed,  in  case  of  its  loss  by  voluntary  strand- 
ing, the  measure  of  the  loss  is  not  the  value  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  risk,  as  in  case  of  a  total  loss  under  a  policy  upon 
the  ship,  but  the  value  at  the  time  when  the  ship  is  run  aground. 
The  value  of  the  ship  at  this  or  that  particular  place  is  not  the 
measure,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  goods,  but  the  inquiry  is,  what  it 
would  have  been  worth  to  the  owner  at  the  time  of  its  being 
run  aground,  if  he  could  have  had  it  in  security,  and  free  from' 
any  impending  peril.   The  rule  adopted  in  one  case,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  the  value  of  the  ship  at  the  commencement  of  the  q 
voyage,  deducting  one  fifth  for  diminution  of  value,  by  wear  Waln,  2  Se'rj. 
and  tear,  and  decay.(2)    This  being  the  value  at  which  the  ship  &Rawle,229. 
would  have  contributed,  had  it  been  saved,  and  a  general  ave-  ^or^^Dada- 
rage  had  been  made  on  some  other  account ;  in  conformity  to  a  geld,  1 
decision  in  New  York,(3)  it  was  held  that  it  should  be  contribu-  Cainei,  573. 
ted  for  at  the  same  value.    The  ryson  of  adopting  this  rule 
was  the  supposed  necessity  of  some  general  rule  on  the  subject,  # 
but  it  is  a  very  great  objection  to  it  that  it  would  operate  very 
unequally,  since  the  diminution  of  value  would  be  much  greater, 
as  the  risk  had  been  of  longer  continuance.    The  necessity  of  a 
general  rule  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  as  to  require  the  adop- 
tion of  one  that  would  operate  so  unequally. 

If  goods  thrown  overboard  for  the  general  safety,  are  re-  Loisof  goodi, 
covered  by  the  owner  before  a  contribution  in  general  average  or  damage  to 
is  made,  the  amount  of  the  damage  done  to  the  goods  by  the 
jettison,  and  the  expense  of  recovering  them,  is  to  be  contribu-  (4)  Bcawei, 
ted  for ;  and  not  their  entire  value.(4)  ^kc^W^^ 

Where  the  whole  value  of  the  goods  is  to  be  contributed,  a  212 ;  l  Mag. 
distinction  has  been  made  in  some  codes,  and  by  some  writers,  p.  56.  i.  53. 
between  a  case  of  iettison  before,  and  one  after,  half  of  the  j^^j^' ^^fg** 
voyage  is  performed;  making  the  invoice  price  the  amount  to  cLar.  diic' 
be  contributed  in  the  former  case,  and  the  price  at  the  port  of  46.  n.  47; 
delivery,  in  the  latter.(5)    But  no  such  general  distinction  is  LesUi&Cou. 
made  in  England  or  the  United  States ;  the  price  of  the  goods  2j/*^^4]^*  ^' 
contributed  for  is  their  value  at  the  time  and  place  in  refer- 
ence to  which  the  other  goods  contribute ;  that  is,  goods  con- 
tribute, and  are  contributed  for,  in  general  average,  at  the  same 
rate.    This  rate  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

The  laws  of  Oleron  provide  that, '  if  a  merchant  freights  and  Goods  sold  bj 
loads  a  ship,  and  despatches  her  upon  a  voyage ;  and  that  ship  the  matter  to 
enters  a  port,  and  is  delayed  there  until  her  monies  are,  spent; 
the  master  may  well  take  and  sell  part  of  the  freighter's  wine 
or  merchandise.    And  when  the  said  ship  comes  to  her  place 
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(1)  A.22.  See 
alio  Lawi. 
Wisb.  a.  35. 
68,  69 ;  Cons, 
del.  Mar.  c. 
106;  Ord. 
d^Anven  a. 
19 ;  Code  de 
Com.  1.  2.  tit. 
8.  du  Jet,  a. 
109. 

(2)  The  Gra- 
titudine,  3 
Rob.  240. 


(3)  A.  43. 

Jettison  of 
goods,  of  the 
valae  of 
wMch  the 
master  had  no 
notice. 

(4)  Q.  Weyts. 
8.  33 ;  Casar. 
disc.46.n.49; 
Les  Us  &  Cou. 
delaMer.22; 
Jug.  Oler.  a. 
8.n.  22;  Val. 
tom.  2.  p.  202. 
tit.  du  Jet,  a. 
12 ;  Code  de 
Com.  1. 2.  tit. 
12.  da  Jet,  a. 
231. 

Contributory 
value  in  case 
of  expendi- 
tures. 

(5)  Dig,De 
leg.  Rhod.  1. 
2.  S.2. 


(6)  Douglas 
V.  Moody,  7 
Mass.  Rep. 
664. 


of  discharge,  the  wines,  which  the  master  took,  ought  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  same  price  for  which  the  other  wines  are  solcLX^) 

In  respect  to  selling  a  part  of  the  cargo  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  proceeds  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  Sir 
Wilham  Scott  says, '  The  books  overflow  with  authorities.  -They 
all  admit  that  he  may  sell  a  part ;  some  ancient  regulations  have 
attempted  to  define  what  part.  The  general  law  does  not  fix 
any  aliquot  part ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  consistent  with  good  sense 
to  fix  a  limitation  to  measure  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  arise 
only  from  necessity.  The  power  of  selling  cannot  extend  to 
the  lofco/c,  because  it  never  can  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo 
that  the  whole  should  be  sold  ;(2)  since  the  voyage  could  then  be 
prosecuted  only  with  an  empty  ship. 

The  authority  of  the  master  to  sell  a  part  of  the  cargo,  at  an 
intermediate  port,  in  case  of  necessity,  implies  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  those  interested,  and  on  whose  account  the  sale  be- 
comes necessary,  to  pay  for  the  goods  at  the  price  for  which  they 
would  have  sold  in  tne  port  of  discharge.  The  expense  of 
raising  funds  falls  upon  the  contributors  in  this  case  also,  as  far 
as  the  funds  arc  raised  on  their  account,  since,  in  most  instances, 
they  pay  for  the  goods  at  a  higher  price  than  that  for  which 
they  were  sold  at  tne  intermediate  port. 

The  laws  of  Wisbuy  provided,  that  if  jettison  was  made  of  a 
box  containing  gold,  precious  stones,  or  other  very  valuable  com- 
modities, and  the  master  hUd  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
articles  were  contained  in  the  box,  contribution  should  be  made 
only  for  the  value  of  the  box.(3)  A  similar  doctrine  is  stated 
in  some  of  the  old  writers,  who  think  that  only  the  value  of  the 
goods,  which  the  master  might  reasonably  suppose  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  box,  should  be  contributed  for .(4)  This  question 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  under  consideration  in  England 
or  the  United  States. 


Section  9.    In  reference  to  what  Time  the  Contributory 
Value  is  Estimated. 

The  amount  of  a  contribution  is  assessed  upon  the  different  par- 
ties, in  proportion  as  they  are  benefited  by  the  sacrifice,  or  in- 
terested in  the  expenses  contributed  for ;  that  is,  in  the  proportion 
of  the  value  of  their  several  interests.(5)  Accordingly  in  case 
of  expenditures,  the  value,  at  the  time  of  incurring  them,  ought 
to  contribute ;  this  being  the  proportion  in  which  the  several 
parties  are  interested.  '  It  is  most  reasonable,  saj'^s  Mr.  Justice 
Sewall,  to  estimate  the  vessel  and  cargo  at  their  value  in  the 
place  and  at  the  time,  where  and  when  the  expense  was  incu^ 
red.'(6) 

A  vessel  having  been  detained  and  subjected  to  exf>enses  by 
rapture,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said, '  As  contribution  is  claimed  as  a  recompense  for  services 
rendered,  and  not  a  compensation  for  property  voluntarily  sacri- 
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ficed,  the  party  who  performed  or  paid  for  these  services,  was 
entitled  to  his  recompense,  although  the  ship  should  have  been 
afterwards  totally  lost  before  completing  her  voyage.    The  con-  (i)  Spafibrd 
tribution,  therefore,  must  be  adjusted  according  to  the  value  Jij^^p)* . 
saved  at  the  time  when  the  expense  was  incurrea.'(l)  79. 

But  where  security  is  ^iven  ^nly  by  hypothecation,  and  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  is  thus  made  to  depend  upon  the  event 
of  the  voyage,  there  seems  to  be  a  eround  of  distinction. 
Where  the  amount  is  so  secured,  independently  of  the  personal 
responsibility  of  any  of  the  parties,  as  it  does  not,  according  to 
usage,  appear  that  any  contribution  will  be  due  until  something 
is  finally  saved,  this  is  a  reason  for  apportioning  the  contribu- 
tion on  what  may  be  finally  saved,  as  in  case  of  jettison.  This 
is,  however,  a  question  of  some  doubt,  and  one  that  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  particularly  considered.  But  where  the  sub- 
ject of  contribution  consists  of  disbursements,  such  as  port 
charges,  and  expenses  on  account  of  legal  .proceedings  in  cases 
of  capture,  for  which  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  are  liable  to 
contribute ;  since  the  parties  become  personally  liable  to  pay 
those  expenses  as  soon  as  they  are  incurred,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  they  are  liable  to  contribute  in  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  their  interests  at  that  time.  And  it  would  follow,  that  where 
the  average  was  occasioned  partly  by  expenses,  and  partly  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  part  for  the  general  safety,  that  the  apportionment 
should  be  diflferent  for  these  respective  parts,  in  case  the  entire 
ship  and  cargo  do  not  arrive  at  a  port  of  discharge,  or  in  case 
of  a  great  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  di£^rent  interests 
subseguently  to  the  time  of  incurring  the  expenses. 

"VWgre  the  captain  defrays  the  expenses  of  putting  into  a  port  Whether 
of  necessity,  by  selling  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the  question  occurs,  Koo^  to 
whether  the  average  shall  be  considered  to  be  due  at  the  place  ^^t*^*" 
where  the  expenses  are  incurred,  or  at  the  port  of  destination ;  pensei,  are  to 
or  in  other  words,  whether,  if  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo  be  paid  for,  if 
are  subsequently  lost,  the  owner  of  the  goods  so  sold  shall  be  ^ 
paid  their  value.    According  to  the  laws  of  Wisbuy,  the  goods  J^tT^'**^  ^ 
were  to  be  paid  for  in  such  case.(2)    There  is  no  question  of  /jx  gg^ 
this,  unless  the  ship  and  cargo  are  considered  in  effect  to  be  hy- 
pothecated for  the  value  of  these  goods,  and  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  them  to  be  paid  their  value  at  the  port  of  destination, 
is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  marine  interest.    But  the  rule 
of  the  law  of  Wisbuy  seems  to  be  preferable,  since  the  owner 
of  the  goods  so  sold,  loses  the  claim  which  he  mieht  otherwise 
have  against  his  underwriters,  in  case  of  the  goods  being  lost  (3)  Dig.  de 
with  the  rest  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship.    But  in  case  of  the  sub-  leg.  Rhod.  1. 
sequent  loss  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  |j[/l^307 
goods,  only  at  their  value  in  the  intermediate  port  where  they  cas.  xxr. 
were  sold.  No.  o. 

Jt  is  a  rule,  that  a  general  average  for  jettison  is  to  be  appor-  General  ave- 
tioned  at  the  port  of  delivery,  whether  it  is  the  port  of  destina-  rage  for  jetti- 
tion  or,any  other.(3)   And  the  several  interests  contribute  ac-  ^^t^e"'*^ 
cording  to  their  value  at  the  lime  to  which  the  apportionment  re-  of  delivery? 
lates,  or  when  the  contribution  becomes  absolutely  due. 
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Stockh.  tit. 
At.  a.  6 ;  2 
Mag.  280. 
See  Q.  Weyt. 
s.  24. 

(4)  Stev.T. 

I.  C.  1.  8.2. 

a.  2. 

(5)  Leaven- 
worth 9.  Dala- 
field,  1 
Cainei,  573. 

(6)  Gray  v. 
Wain,  2  Serg. 
&Rawle,229. 


The  amount 
for  which  the 
■hip  might  be 
sold  at  the 
place  where 
the  contribu- 
tion becomei 
due,  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  the 
contributory 
▼alue. 

(7)  Douglas 
V.  Moody,  9 
Mass.  Rep. 
548  ;  Spafford 
r.  Dodge,  14 
Mass.  R.  66. 

(8)  Bell  V. 
Smith,  2 
Johns.  98. 

(9)  Ut  Supr. 

(10)  lb. 


Since  the  owners  of  the  vessel  are  constantly  incurring  ex- 
penses for  the  purpose  of  earning  freight,  they  are  benefited  by 
a  jettison  only  as  tar  as  the  valil^  of  hoth  the  ship  and  freight, 
at  the  time  of  the  apportionment,  exceeds  the  amount  of  those 
expenditures.  Dificrent  rules  have  been  adopted  for  determi- 
ning the  just  value  for  which  the  owners  of  the  vessel  ought  to 
contribute.  Some  ordinances  and  codes  gave  the  master  the 
choice  of  contributing  on  the  full  value  of  the  freight  or  of  the 
vessel  ;(l)  others  require  him  to  contribute  for  half  of  the  value 
of  each  and  others  provide  that  the  ship  shall  contribute 
on  its  entire  value  at  the  time  to  which  the  apportionment  re- 
lates.(3)  And  this  is  the  more  convenient  and  just  rule,  since 
the  expense  of  navigating  the  ship  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
a  charge  upon  the  freigtit,  and  ought  to  be  deducted  from  that 
interest  on  account  of  which  it  is  incurred. 

Accordingly  in  England  and  the  United  States  the  ship  con- 
tributes on  its  full  value  at  the  time  to  which  the  apportionment 
relatcs.(4)  In  determining  this  value  in  adjusting  an  avcraee  of 
the  expenses  occasioned  by  capture,  the  court  in  New  York  de 
ductedf  one  fifth  from  the  value  at  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,(5)  and  the  same  rule  has  been  adopted  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.(6)  out  no  such  rule  has  been  adopted  m  Massachusetts,(7) 
and  the  expediency  of  any  such  rule  is  very  questionable,  since 
it  is  arbitrary,  and  must  necessarily  be  very  unequal  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  seems  that  this  rule  is  not  applied  m  New  York,  in  nses 
where  the  true  value  can  be  ascertained.  In  a  case  of  th^fctual 
sale  of  the  ship,  the  contributory  interest  was  held  to  be  the 
amount  for  which  she  was  sold.(8) 

The  value  of  the  ship,  as  a  contributory  interest,  ought  not, 
however,  as  Mr.  Stevens  justly  says,(9)  to  be  determined  in  aU 
cases  by  the  price  for  which  she  might  be  sold  at  the  place 
where  she  happens  to  be,  at  the  time  when  the  contribution  be- 
comes due ;  since  she  might,  according  to  the  demand  for  ship- 

Eing  there,  and  according  to  the  place  where  she  was  built, 
car  a  very  low,  or  very  high  price.  These  are  adventitious 
circumstances,  which  ought  not  to  affect  the  adjustment  of  the 
loss.  The  question  is,  for  what  price  could  the  owner  afford  to 
sell  the  ship  at  the  time ;  and  that  price  is  the  true  am6unt  of 
this  contributory  interest.  It  is  not  more  diflScult  to  determine 
this  amount,  than  to  fix  that  of  the  insurable  interest  in  a  ship 
insured  in  an  open  policy,  which  is  not  un frequently  done. 

This  rule  excludes  from  the  amount  to  be  contributed  for,  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  the  ship  by  extraordinary  sea-dam- 
age, and  other  casualties,  which  constitute  objects  of  imdemnity 
under  a  policy  of  the  usual  form  upon  the  ship,  and  there*  is 
no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  this  deduction  ;(10) 
since  the  ship,  to  the  extent  of  such  damage,  does  not  arrive 
safe ;  or,  a  part  of  the  ship  to  this  amount  is  not  finally  saved ; 
and  contribution  is  made  only  by  what  is  finally  saved. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  a  subsequent  general  average 
loss.  The  part  of  the  ship's  value  saved  by  the  first  jettison,  or 
other  occasion  of  average,  is  the  remainder,  after  deducting  the 
contribution  for  the  subsequent  general  average  losses.  The 
rule  is  general,  and  applies  to  all  interests  and  all  losses,  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  ship,  freight,  or  cargo,  that  must  contri- 
bute to  any  gross  average,  which  depends  upon  the  final  safety 
of  the  property ;  the  amount  of  all  subsequent  eeneral  and  par- 
ticular averages  on  the  interest  is  to  be  deducted,  since  they  are 
either  so  much  abstracted  from  the  subject,  and  so  not  finally 
saved,  or  they  are  so  much  paid,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  saving  the  property.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if  the 
ship  survives  the  peril  on  account  of  which  a  jettison  is  made, 
ana  is  afterwards  wrecked,  but  a  part  of  its  materials  are  saved  ;  ^^^o' 
only  the  value  of  what  is  saved,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  17  m^b.  r^. 
salvage,  contributes  for  the  jettison.(l)  478. 

The  Roman  law  excepted  from  contribution  the  provisions  Proyiiions 
and  articles  intended  to  be  consumed  on  board.(2)    But  articles  coniumed, 
of  this  kind  remaining  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  apportion- 
ment,  of  those  which  were  on  board  at  the  time  of  incurring  the  ca"of°the 
loss,  constitute  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  ship  saved,  and  so  are  ship, 
a  part  of  the  contributory  interest  of  the  ship.    In  regard  to  (2)  Dig.  de 
stores  and  provisions  consumed  before  the  loss  was  incurred,  leg.  Rhod.  1. 
th^ plainly  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  contributory  interest. 

The  stores  and  provisions  consumed,  and  the  damage  to  the  q^^^  1.  2.  tit. 
ship  by  wear  and  tear,  and  its  deterioration  by  decay,  between  12.  du  Jet,  a. 
the  time  of  the  jettison  and  that  of  the  adjustment,  ought  to  con-  230. 
tribute  only  as  fer  as  they  may  be  considered  to  be  finally  saved, 
and  their  being  so  considerea,  depends  upon  the  vessel's  earn- 
ing freight.    If  freight  is  eventually  earned,  the  part  abstracted 
from  the  value  of  the  vessel,  in  the  course  of  navigation,  is  saved, 
and  comes  to  the  use  of  the  owner  in  the  form  of  freight.  This 
part  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  ought,  therefore,  to  be  had  in 
consideration,  in  fixing  the  amount  upon  which  freight  is  to  con- 
tribute. 

It  is  intimated  in  one  instance  that  in  case  the  ship  is  at  a 
forei^  port,  when  the  contribution  accrues,  the  expense  of 
bringme  her  home  is  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  her  contribu-  \vain,'2^Scrg. 
tory  vaTue.(3)    But  this  is  supposing  her  to  come  home  empty,  &  Rawie, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessary  supposition.  238. 

Where  the  average  is  occasioned  by  cutting  away  a  mast.  The  damage 
or  sacrificing  anjr  part  of  the  ship,  the  amount  to  be  contribu- 
led  for  such  sacrifice,  is  to  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  ship  at  eontributory 
the  place  of  adjustment,  in  fixing  the  amount  for  which  the  ship  value, 
is  to  contribute.    It  is  a  rule  that  where  a  contribution  is  made 
on  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  general  interest,  the 
part  contributed  for  constitutes  a  part  of  the  contributory  inte- 
rest; since  otherwise  the  party  whose  property  is  sacrificed 
would  be  fully  indemnified,  while  the  other  parties  would  pay 
away  in  contribution,  a  part. of  the  value  of  what  had  bech 
saved. 
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The  freight 
pending  at  the 
time  of  the 
lots,  and 
finally  earned 
contributes. 

(1)  WiUiama 
f).  Lond.  Ass. 
Co.  1  M.  & 
S.  318;  Mag- 
grath  V. 
Church,  1 
Caines,  196. 
(«)  The  Doro- 
thy, 6  Rob. 
88.    See  also 
The  Progress, 
1  £dw.210. 
(3)  Dunham 
9.  Com.  Ins. 
Co.  11  Johns. 
315. 

4)  Strong  v. 
'  Y.  Firem. 
Ins.  Co.  11 
Johns.  323. 

(5)  P.  I.  c.  1. 
s.  2.  a.2&3. 

(6)  Supr.  51. 

(7)  Maggrath 
V.  Churdi,  1 
Caines,  196. 

(8)  P,  I.  c.  1. 
s.  2.  a.  3. 


(9)  Supr.  p. 
356.  s.  9. 


The  freight  pending  at  the  time  of  the  jettison  or  other  sacri- 
fice contributes  for  the  loss  on  the  amount  eventually  saved.(l) 
In  a  case  of  salvage,  Sir  William  Scott  said,  *  Whether  salvage 
is  due  on  the  freight  will  depend  on  the  fact,  whether  freight 
was  in  the  course  of  being  earned.  If  a  commencement  has 
taken  place,  and  the  voyage  is  afterwards  accomplished,  the 
freight  is  included  in  the  valuation  of  the  property  on  which 
salvage  is  given.'(2)  The  same  principle  applies  to  contribution 
in  general  average.  If  the  cargo  has  been  delivered  before  a 
loss  is  incurred,  and  the  freight  has  thus  become  absolutely  due, 
it  does  not  contribute  ;(3)  and  if  a  part  of  the  cargo  has  been 
delivered  before  the  loss,  only  the  freight  of  what  goods  re- 
main on  board  contributes.(4)  Upon  the  principle  mat  only 
the  freight  pending,  and  in  the  process  of  being  earned,  contri- 
butes, Mr.  Stevens  says,  that  if  the  freight  is  advanced,  and  not 
to  be  recovered  back  by  the  shipper,  though  the  voyage  should  be 
defeated  by  perils  of  the  seas,  or  any  inevitable  accident,  the 
freight,  as  such,  does  not  contribute,  since  it  was  not  in  danger 
of  being  lost  by  any  peril  on  account  of  which  a  jettison  or 
other  sacrifice  is  made.(5) 

The  circumstances  which  give  a  commencement  to  the  inte- 
rest in  freight,  and  the  duration  of  this  interest,  have  been  al- 
ready considered  ;(6)  and  if  a  general  average  loss  occurs  while 
this  interest  is  at  risk,  it  contributes,  as  far  as  it  is  eventually 
earned.  If  only  freight  pro  raid  itineris  is  earned,  that  only 
contributes.(7)  Mr.  Stevens  says,  'On  a  ship  chartered  for  the 
voyage,  and  the  average  beinj  settled  at  the  port  of  loading,  it 
is  the  custom  in  Lloyd's  to  make  the  freight  contribute.(8)  But 
it  does  not  appear  upon  what  principle  freight,  as  such^  can  con- 
tribute at  the  port  of  departure.  If  expenditures  are  incurred 
on  account  of  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  for  which  the  owners 
of  these  interests  arc  personally  liable  in  the  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  the  interests  respectively,  these  expenses  may  be 
apportioned  upon  the  parties  as  a  general  average  at  the  port 
of  departure,  or  at  any  intermediate  port,  while  the  voyage  is 
still  in  progress,  and  while  it  does  not  appear  how  much,  or 
whether  any  thing,  will  be  eventually  saved.  But  this,  as  wc 
have  scen,(9)  is  a  different  case  from  that  of  a  sacrifice  of  a 
part  for  the  general  safety,  which  is  to  be  contributed  for  by 
Avhat  is  finally  saved ;  ana  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any 
part  of  the  freight  can  be  considered  as  finally  saved,  at  the 
port  of  dcparturc.(a) 

(a)  See  1  Mag.  186.  Gas.  xii.  No.  I. ;  Griswoldr.  N.  York  Ins.  Co. 
1  Jonns.  205.  3  Johns.  321.  Lord  Mansfield's  rule  as  to  pro  raid 
freight,  in  Luke  v.  Lyde,  2  Burr.  828,  might  make  freight  due  at 
*the  port  of  departure,  but  that  rule  has  been  shown  to  be  wrong, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  force.  Abb.  on  Mer.  Ships,  306  n ;  Jacob- 
sen's  Sea-Laws,  268  n. 
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As  contribulion  is  made  by  that  which  is  saved  of  what  Expcmes  sub- 
might  have  been  lost  by  the  peril  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  lequenttothe 
sacrifice,  and  as  the  owner  of  any  interest  would  have  lost  by  ^^^^ 
the  peril  only  the  amount  finally  saved  after  the  deduction  of  *  ®     ^  • 
expenses,  the  amount  of  the  contributory  interest  is  the  value  of 
the  interest,  after  deducting  these  expenses.    Freight  is  earned 
by  the  wear  and  tear  and  natural  decay  of  the  ship ;  the  wages 
and  provisions  of  the  crew ;  and  the  port  charges,  pilotage,  and 
other  expenses  attending  navigation.    But  only  a  part  oF  these 
should  be  allowed  in  estimating  the  amount  of  this  contribu- 
tory interest.    If  freight  is  not  earned,  of  course  there  can  be 
no  question  in  regard  to  its  contributing.    If  it  is  earned,  the 
deterioration  of  the  ship  by  decay,  and  wear  and  tear,  and  the 
consumption  of  provisions  and  stores,  which  were  on  board 
at  the  time  of  the  jettison,  are  the  appropriation  of  so  much  of 
what  was  the  value  of  the  ship  at  that  time  to  its  intended  use. 
Such  part  of  the  ship's  value  is  finally  saved,  if  at  all,  in  the 
form  of  freight ;  and  unless  it  is  so  saved,  it  oueht  not  to  contri- 
bute, since  only  what  is  saved  contributes ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  contributed  for,  since  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  voluntary  sa- 
crifice.   It  follows  that  no  deduction  ought  to  be  made  on  these 
accounts  in  fixing  the  contributory  amount  of  freight. 

But  the  wages  of  the  men  for  the  voyage,  the  expense  of 
provisions  and  stores  put  on  board  and  consumed  after  the  jet- 
tison, and  the  port  charges,  pilotage,  and  in  general  all  the  dis- 
bursements made  by  the  owner  after  the  jettison,  and  as  the 
means  of  earning  the  freight,  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
amount,  the  excess  being  the  amount  actually  saved  out  of  what 
was  at  risk  when  the  jettison  was  made,  and  accordingly  such 
excess  is  the  true  amount  of  this  contributory  interest.  Mr. 
Stevens  says,  *  There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  the  master's  ^      j  |^ 
wages  should  be  deducted  ;'(1^  but  there  appears  to  be  no  sa-  s.  2,a.  3.  * 
tisfactory  reason  for  this  distinction.   The  circumstance  that 
the  master  may  insure  his  wages,  although  the  men  are  not  per- 
mitted to  insure  theirs,  seems  to  be  of  no  importance  in  regard , 
to  contribution.(a) 

Magens  says,  *  Only  so  much  of  the  seamen's  wages  ought  to 
be  deducted  from  the  freight,  as  may  be  due  from  the  time  of 
beginning  to  load ;  for  if  any  remained  due  on  Account  of  their 
outward-bound  voyage,  it  was  a  debt  owing  to  them,  and  must      y^j^  j 
have  been*  paid  if  the  ship  had  been  lost  in  coming  home.'(2)  72.  s.  68. 

(a)  Though  the  seamen  are  interested  in  a  jettison,  since  they  are 
not  entitled  to  wages  unless  the  voyage  is  performed,  yet  their  wages 
are  not  brought  into  cootribution.  Cons,  del  mar.  c.  281.  293.  But 
the  mariners  have  been  held  liable  to  contribute  for  the  ransom  of 
the  ship  and  crew.  1  Emer.  642.  c.  12.  s.  42;  ValiD,tit.  des  loyers, 
art.  20.  who  cites  Dig.  de  leg.  Rhod.  1.  2.  s.  3.  Si  navis  a  piratis 
rederopta  sit,  kc.  Mr.  Abbott  seems  to  consider  the  rule  to  be  in 
force  in  England,  p.  346.  P.  I.  c.  8.  s.  14.  But  it  can  be  applicable 
there,  or  in  the  United  States,  if  at  all,  so  only  to  a  case  of  ransom 
from  pirates. 

46 
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But  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  freight  for  the  outward  and  home- 
ward-bound voyages  was  pending,  the  wages  of  both  voyages 
ought  to  be  deducted.  Freight  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
wages,  that  is,  wages  are  due  only  in  case  of  freight  being  earn- 
ed. Therefore  the  whole  of  the  wages  accruing  during  the 
time  of  earning  the  pending  freight,  are  a  necessary  deduction 
from  its  gross  amount  in  estimating  its  real  value ;  and  at  what- 
ever stage  of  the  voyage  a  jettison  is  made,  this  deduction  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  Stevens  says,  *  Where  the  seamen  were  not  only  paid, 

(1)  P.  I.  c.  1.  l>u(  ^^^^^  month  also,  the  case  might  admit  of  discus- 
t.  2.a,  3.     '  sion;'(l)  that  is,  if  the  wages  did  not  depend  upon  earning 

freight,  but  were  payable  absolutely  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
the  deduction  from  gross  freight  on  this  account  might  be  diff^ 
ent.  If  the  men  are  so  hired,  and  the  ship  is  freignted  for  tkt 
voyage^  the  wages  paid  before  the  jettison,  are  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  the  provisions  and  stores  consumecl  before  that 
time,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  hiring  the  men,  as  well  as  freight- 
ing the  ship, /or  the  voyage.  That  is,  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  the  contributory  interest  of  freight  in  such  case,  no  deduc- 
tion ought  to  be  made  on  account  of  wages  absolutely  due  be- 
fore the  jettison  or  other  occasion  of  contribution. 

Where  a  jettison  or  other  sacrifice  is  made  for  the  common 
safety,  and  the  ship  is  afterwards  wrecked,  but  the  cargo  saved, 
and  the  &wners,  to  entitle  themselves  to  freight,  are  obliged  to 

(2)  Dodge  V.  hire  another  ship  to  carry  on  the  cargo  to  the  port  of  destina- 
V?  Maw  determining  the  amount  of  the  contributory  interest  in 
478.        ^  freight,  the  expense  of  hiring  another  ship  is  deducted.(2)  The 

excess  of  the  freight  for  the  entire  voyage,  over  the  amount 
paid  to  the  substituted  ship,  is  the  gross  amount  of  freight  saved; 
W^*^*?"  from  which  the  deductions  above-mentioned  must  be  made, 
^urch  1         determining  the  contributory  value.    In  respect  to  the  con- 
Cai]ie8,^96.    tribution,  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  only  a  pro  raid  freigh((3) 
being  earned,  in  which  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  contributory 
value  is  found  by  deducting  the  expenses  of  earning  the  freight 
from  the  gross  amount  earned. 

All  contributions  to  general  average,  and  other  expenditures 
incurred  on  account  of  the  freight,  subsequently  to  the  jettison, 
are  also  to  be  deducted.  Partial  losses  on  freight  abstract 
from  it  a  certain  part,  and  therefore  lessen  the  amount  earned, 
and  thus  diminish  the  amount  of  the  contributory  interest.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  case  of  a  loss  of  a  part  of  the  cargo,  whereby  the 
ship  fails  of  earning  a  part  of  the  freight,  the  contributory  in- 
terest is  diminished.  But  as  the  freight  of  goods  thrown  over- 
board in  jettison  is  allowed  to  the  port  of  aelivery  where  the 
apportionment  is  made,  this  part  of  the  freight  is  always  in- 
cluded in  finding  the  amount  on  which  this  interest  contributes. 

It  accordingly  appears,  that  to  determine  the  true  amount  for 
which  freight  strictly  ought  to  contribute,  in  any  particular  case, 
a  variety  of  circumstances  must  be  cbnsidered.  The  calcula- 
tion does  not  however  seem  to  be  attended  with  any  very  great 
difficulty,  since  the  facts  upon  which  it  must  proceed  may  gene- 
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rally  be  pretty  easily  and  satisfactorily  ascerlained  at  the  time 
of  the  apportionment. 

Mr.  Stevens  makes  no  mention  of  any  practice  at  Lloyd'*s  of 
.  deducting  any  certain  proportion  of  the  gross  freight  earned,  in 
fixing  the  contributory  interest.    But  some  ordinances  pro- 
vide,(l)  and  the  custom  is  in  most  places,  that  freight  shall  con-  (j)  S^P""* 
tribute  on  a  certain  part  of  the  gross  amount  earned.    It  is  cus-  $^,^*Dcla^ 
tomary  in  Boston  and  Baltimore  to  estimate  freight,  in  the  ap-  field,  i' 
portionment  of  general  average,  at  two  thirds  of  the  gross  Caine8,672i 
amount  earned.   This  rule  is  said  to  be  most  generally  adopted  H®^J**?5 
in  the  United  States.    But  in  New  York  the  freight  contributes  ing.  Co/n" 
upon  one  half  of  the  amount  earncd.(2)  Johns.  86. 

In  regard  to  average  for  expenditures  occasioned  by  deten-  Amount  on 
tion  in  case  of  capture,  where  the  property  was  released,  it  was  which  freight 
decided  in  one  case,  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  freight  did  not  contributes 
contribute.(3)    But  this  decision  has  been  overruled  and  the  fn'^detention 
freight  held  to  be  liable  to  contribute  ;(4)  and  there  seems  to  be  by  capture, 
no  distinction  between  this  case  and  others  in  regard  to  the  (s)  Douglas 
mode  of  estimating  the  amount  on  which  it  contributes,  since  the  v.  Moody,  9 
whole  freight,  pending  at  the  time,  is  considered  to  be  saved  as  ^'P* 
to  the  purpose  of  such  a  contribution,  and  it  therefore  contri-  (4)  spafford 
butes  on  its  entire  net  value,  that  is,  upon  two  thirds  or  one  half  v.  Dodge,  u 
of  the  gross  amount,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  place.  Mast.  Rep. 

66.  ' 

Section  12.    What  Goods  Contribute  and  at  what  Value. 

As  much  of  the  cargo  on  board  at  the  time  of  making  a  jet- 
tison or  other  sacrifice  for  the  general  safety,  as  finally  arrives 
at  the  port  of  delivery,  or  comes  to  the  use  of  the  owner,  con- 
tributes in  general  average. 

Magens  says,*  What  pays  no  freight,  pays  no  average'.(5)  wheOieronly 
But  Mr.  Stevens  says, '  It  would  be  very  unjust  that  the  master,  the  goods 
or  any  other  person,  who  had  goods  on  board,  should  not  con-  "^^^ch  pay 
tribute  because  he  pays  no  freight.'(6)    Lord  EUenborough  con-  (j!^^^* 
siders  this  contributory  interest  to  consist  of  '  the  wares  or  car-  .  .  ! 
go  for  sale,  laden  on  board  ;'(7)  and  Mr.  Abbott  says, '  The  ^2 1.  &6.^'  ^* 
articles  to  contribute,  are  all  merchandise,  conveyed  in  the  ship  (ej  P.  i/c.  1. 
for  the  purpose  of  traflSc,  whether  belonging  to  merchants,  to  »•  2-  a.  l. 
passengers,  to  the  owner,  or  to  the  master.'(8)    But  it  does  not 
appear  upon  what  principle  the  circumstance  of  the  goods  being  (3)  P.  344. 
intended  for  sale,  is  of  any  importance  in  respect  to  their  being  See  also 
liable  to  contribute.  ^ar^.  643. 

The  Roman  law  made  all  the  goods  on  board,  including  those  f^^  aSd.  1. 
belonging  to  passengers,  and  also  their  baggage,  wearing  ap-  2.  s.  2.  See 
parel,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  worn  upon  the  person,  liable       Le«  t/s 
to  contributc.(9)    It  seems  that  Magens,  in  saying  that '  What  M^^p^^^^* 
pays  no  freight  pays  no  average,'  means  to  exclude  from  con-  26;  MoUoy,°* 
tribution  only  the  wearing  apparel  and  ornaments  belonging  to  b.  2.  c.  6. 
the  person,  since  he  says, '  If  a  passenger,  should  conceal  in  his 
trunK,  or  about  his  body,  any  such  considerable  sum  of  money 
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Passen^n 
baggage. 

(1)  Vol.  1.  p. 
63.  s.  55. 
See  LeiUi  & 
Coat,  de  la 
Mcr,  Jug. 
Oler.  a.  8. 

n.  24. 

(2)  Tom.  1.  p. 
645.  c.  12. 

8.  42. 

(3)  Tit.  du 
Jet,  a.  11.  n. 

(4)  Code  de 
Com.  1.  2.  Ut. 
12.  du  Jet,  a. 
232. 

(5)  1  Emer. 
643. 

(6)  Peten  v. 
Milligan, 
Park,  211 ; 
Millar,  244; 
Q.Weyt.  8.13. 

(7)  Tit.  Con- 
tribution, n.l. 


Good8  on 
deck,  goods  of 
tbe  mariners, 
and  goods 
jetted. 

Precious 
metals.  Sic, 

(8)  XjesVsSc 
Cout.  de  la 
Mer,  p.  20. 
Jug.  Oler.  c. 
8.  n.  8. 

(9)  Tom.  2.  p. 
184.  tit  des 
av.  a.  11.  n. 

(10)  Peters  r. 
Milligan, 
Park,  211. 

(11)  Dig.  de 
leg.  Rhod.  1. 
2.  8.  2. 

Goods  of 
wbateyer 
kind  contri- 
bute upon 
their  value. 


or  jewels,  as  would  not  be  suffered  without  paying  freight,  he 
must  contribute  to  jettison.'(l) 

Emerigon  cites  the  different  ordinances  and  other  authorities 
upon  this  subject,  and  concludes,  that  of  right,  and  upon  general 
principles,  every  thing  belonging  to  the  passengers,  even  to  their 
wearing  apparel,  is  liable  to  contribute.  He  adds,  however, 
that  he  has  never  known  an  instance  of  contribution  on  account 
of  the  clothes  or  jewels  worn  by  a  passenger,  his  trunks,  or 
baggage,  or  the  money  in  his  purse,  i  et  he  thinks  that  a  court 
would  be  bound  to  allow  such  a  claim ;  for,  says  he,  'The  trunks 
of  a  passenger  thrown  overboard  for  the  general  safety,  must 
be  contributed  for;  and  why,  if  they  are  preserved,  should  they 
be  exempted  from  contribution  ?'(2) 

Valin(3)  considers  the  wearing  apparel,  jewels,  rings,  orna- 
ments, and  in  general  whatever  a  passenger  habitually  wears, 
uses  or  carries  about  his  person,  during  the  voyage,  including 
his  change  of  linen,  to  be  exempted  from  contribution  by  the 
concurrent  authority  of  the  ordinancesi  and  writers.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  general  practice.  But  in  regard  to  any  other 
part  of  his  baggage,  the  exemption  of  it,  in  any  case,^  seems 
rather  to  be  a  matter  of  favour  than  of  right.  If  it  is  of  suflS- 
cient  value  to  be  worth  bringing  into  contribution,  no  reason  has 
been  given  why  it  should  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  contribu- 
tory interest.  The  reason  for  excepting  wearing  apparel,  and 
the  like,  seems  to  be,  that  the  persons  of  those  on  board  are  not 
brou£;ht  into  contribution,  and  the  exception  extends  to  things 
which  are  merely  accessory  to  the  person. 

Goods,  carried  on  deck,  contribute  in  general  average,  though 
if  thrown  overboard  in  jettison,  they  are  not  contributed  for  ^4) 
and  so  also  do  goods  carried  by  the  mariners  in  their  privi- 
lege,(5)  and  so  do  the  goods  thrown  overboard. 

Gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  precious  stones,  and  other  articles 
of  any  value,  of  however  small  bulk,  contribute  to  general  ave- 
rage ;(6)  and  Weskett  even  seems  to  think  that  bank-notes  ought 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  amount  upon  which  the  average  is 
assessed  ;(7)  but  as  these  are  not  so  properly,  actual  property  to 
the  amount  promised  to  be  paid,  as  the  evidence  of  demands, 
which  evidence  may  be  supplied  b}'^  other,  in  case  of  their  being 
lost,  if  suflScient  precautions  are  taken  by  the  holder  to  prove 
what  particular  notes  they  were ;  this  circumstance  sufficiently 
distinguishes  them  from  specie  or  other  property,  which  is  usually 
made  to  contribute. 

It  was  formerly  a  maxim  that  goods  of  the  king,  that  is,  of  the 
government,  should  not  contribute  to  genei*al  average.(8)  But 
Valin  thinks  there  is  no  reason  for  this  exception.(9) 

Goods  contribute  according  to  their  value,  nowever  small  their 
bulkmay  be  in  proportion  to  their  value,(10)  for  a  first  principle 
of  general  average  is  an  apportionment  of  the  contribution  upon 
the  value  saved,  this  being  the  proportion  in  which  the  parties 
are  benefited.(ll) 

Goods,  as  well  as  ship  and  freight,  contribute  upon  their  value 
to  the  owner  at  the  time  to  which  the  apportionment  relates ; 
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and  this  value  necessarily  depends  upon  the  place  where  they  Goods  contri- 
are  considered  to  be  finally  saved,  since  that  is  their  value  at 
the  time  to  which  the  apportionment  relates.    If  they  are  sold  Sie^to  wWdi 
at  such  place,  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  is  the  basis  on  which  theapportioii- 
that  of  their  contributory  value  is  calculated ;  but  if  they  are  ment  relates, 
not  sold,  the  inquiry  is,  of  what  value  they  are  at  such  place  to 
the  proprietor,  after  the  deduction  of  all  charges.    If  the  same 
kind  of  goods  bears  a  price  current  at  the  place  in  question,  that 
is  the  basis  of  the  calculation  of  the  contributory  interest ;  but 
if  there  is  no  price  current,  the  value  is  a  subject  of  estimation, 
or  they  contribute  upon  the  invoice  prices*    If  the  average  is 
adjusted  at  the  port  of  destination  of  the  goods,  the  market  price 
is  usually  the  basis  of  the  calculation  of  the  interest,  but  if  at 
any  other  port,  as  it  must  be  in  case  of  the  cargo  being  deliver- 
ed at  different  ports  successively,  the  invoice  price  is  often  con- 
sidereal  to  be  the  contributory  value. 

In  case  of  contribution  for  expenditures,  the  amount  Contri- 
buted by  each  party  is  the  same,  whether  the  whole  contributory 
interest  is  put  at  a  high  or  low  rate,  provided  it  is  all  put  at  the 
same  rate.  But  in  this  case  it  may  he  of  importance  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  recovered  of  the  insurers,  whether  the  valuation 
is  high  or  low. 

In  case  of  jettison,  a  high  valuation  of  the  whole  contributory 
interest  evidently  operates  in  favour  of  the  party  to  whom  the 
contribution  is  due,  whatever  part  of  the  contribution  may  be 
assessed  upon  his  own  property,  and  a  low  valuation  operates 
against  him ;  and  vice  versd  as  to  the  other  parties.  The  contri- 
bution ought,  therefore,  to  be  apportioned  upon  the  true  value. 

The  goods  contribute  for  the  value  saved,  of  what  was  at  risk  pYeight  and 
at  the  time  of  the  jettison.    All  subsequent  averages,  whether  other  chaises 
particular  or  general,  and  all  expenses  of  salvage,  are  deductions  ipon  the 
from  the  contributory  interest,  since  they  abstract  something  of  |^2?cted 
the  subject,  or  constitute  charges  upon  it,  and  accordingly  so  .-xp.,' 
much  of  the  value  of  the  goods  as  these  amount  to,  is  not  nnally  (^ont.*de 
saved,  and  therefore  does  not  contribute.(l)    If  the  adjustment  Louage,  n. 
is  made  upon  the  value  at  the  port  of  delivery,  the  apportion-  132 ;  Casar. 
ment  is  made  upon  the  net  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  freight  17*^^'°^^' 
that  becomes  due  in  consequence  of  delivering  the  goods,  471, 
also  the  duties,  wharfage,  storage,  commissions  paid  on  the  sales, 
and  all  other  expenses ;  since  tne  value  received  by  the  owner, 
or  that  which  is  eventually  saved  by  coming  to  his  use,  is  the 
true  amount  of  his  contributory  interest.    The  premium  of  in- 
surance is  not  deducted,  since  that  must  have  been  paid  though 
the  goods  had  not  arrived. 

Where  the  advance  upon  the  invoice  price  of  the  goods  is 
just  equal  to  the  freight  and  charges,  it  is  the  same  thing  whether 
the  goods  contribute  upon  that  value,  or  upon  the  net  proceeds. 
Since  in  many  instances  the  result  of  each  mode  of  computation 
is  very  nearly  the  same,  and  also  on  account  of  the  facility  of 
adjustment,  the  apportionment  is  often  made  upon  the  invoice 
value.  Either  party  may,  however,  require  ati  apportionment 
to  be  made  according  to  the  value  at  the  time  and  place  to 
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which  it  relates;  the  invoice  valu^  being  assumed  only  for  con- 
venience. 

Where  an  adjustment  of  an  average  for  expenditures  or  com- 
Moo?^"  promise  in  case  of  capture,  is  made  on  the  value  at  the  port 
Man,  IUp,  where  the  detention  takes  place,  a  question  occurs  whether  the 
648.  *  '  freight  is  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  goods.(l) 
The  inquiry  in  such  case  should  be,  what  the  owner  of  the 
ffoods  woula  lose  by  their  condemnation.  And  it  is  plain  that 
he  would  lose  the  amount  for  which  they  could  be  sold  at  such 
port,  deducting  expenses,  and  the  freight  to  that  port;  or  he 
would  lose  the  proceeds  at  the  port  of  destination,  deducting 
the  expenses  ancf  entire  freight  for  the  whole  voyage*  But  this 
last  mode  of  computing  the  value  is  liable  to  one  objection,  since 
if  the  goods  subsequently  arrive  at  the  port  of  destination, 
the  market  ma^  have  changed ;  and  as  the  goods  mzy  never 
arrive  there,  it  involves  a  great  inconvenience  in  computing  the 
value.  The  real  value  is  the  proceeds  at  the  time  and  place  in 
reference  to  which  the  average  is  adjusted,  which  is  the  nel 
proceeds  at  that  place,  or  what  would  be  the  net  proceeds  in 
case  of  a  sale,  after  deducting  expenses  and  freight  to  ihatplact^ 
This  mode  of  adjustment  is  conformable  to  the  principles  upon 
which  general  averages  are  settled  in  other  instances;  it  is 
always  practicable  ;  is  the  most  convenient ;  and  effects  an  ap- 

Eortionment  upon  the  real  value.    It  regulates  the  contribution 
y  the  market  price  at  the  time  and  place  to  which  the  adjust- 
ment has  reference,  and  adjustments  are  generally  made  in  pur* 
suance  of  this  principle. 
Whether  the         ^^^^  ^f  adjustment  upon  the  invoice  value,  a  question  occurs 

Kemium  if  to  whether  the  premium  of  insurance  is  to  be  included.    It  seems 
!  included    ih^t  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  respect,  since  if 
goodTcontri-        premium  is  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
bute  aponthe  goods  at  the  port  of  shipment,  (which  indeed  it  hardly  can  be,) 
inFoiceralue.  the  other  parties  to  the  contribution  have  no  concern  with  the 
actual  cost  of  the  goods,  which  may  have  been  purchased  at  a 
•  very  high  or  low  price,  and  this  is  the  owner's  gain  or  loss,  by 
which  the  other  parties  ought  not  to  suffer,  or  be  benefited. 
They  are  strangers  to  the  invoice ;  their  rights  depend  on  the 
actual  value.    Since  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  is  adopted  as  the 
contributory  amount,  for  convenience,  and  by  implicit  consent, 
the  including  or  excluding  the  premium,  rests  upon  the  same 
grounds*    There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  established  custom 
in  this  respect,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  more  prevalent  practice  to 
include  the  premium. 


Section  13.    Ldabilily  of  Insurers  to  Pay  Contributions. 

As  far  as  a  general  average  is  occasioned  by  perils  insured 
against,  the  insurers  are  liable  for  it  to  the  amount  insured. 
But  since  the  value  of  the  ship,  as  betwee;i  the  parties  to  a 
policy,  is  its  actual  or  agreed  v^^lue  at  the  commencement  of  the 
risk  or  port  of  departure,  and  that  of  the  goods  is  the  actual  or 
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agreed  value  at  the  time  of  shipment,  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
surers cannot  be  affected  by  their  value  as  contributory  interests 
in  general  average,  since  the  respective  values  in  the  two  cases 
have  reference  to  different  times  and  places.   And  though  the  (0  ^  Mag. 
value  of  freight  is  less  liable  to  vary  in  the  course  of  thfe  voyage,  ^^^'i^?^^ 
yet  the  insurers  of  this  interest  are  not  bound  by  the  estimation  Mag. '339.  No. 
which  determines  its  amount  in  contribution.(l)  1286.  n. 

Mr.  Justice  Sewall  said,  ^  The  insurer  is  liable  in  the  proper-  The  intiiren 
lion  which  the  sum  insured  bears  to  the  actual  value,'(2)  at  the  are  liable  to 
time  in  reference  to  which  the  apportionment^ is  made.    But  he  J^uUoniTniy*" 
was  speaking  of  a  case  of  the  contributory  value  exceeding  the     the  part  of 
value  in  the  policy,  for  the  proposition  is  not  correct  where  it  is  the  value  in- 
less.    There  is  no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  a  valued 
and  open  policy,  for  though  the  whole  amount  at  which  the  in-  (2)  Clark  v. 
lerest  is  valued  in  the  policy,  is  covered,  yet  the  parties  have  ^^^^q!^'^^' 
agreed  that,  as  between  them,  the  value  shall  be  of  a  certain  ^ep. 
amount,  and  accordingly  the  insurer  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  365. 
refund  a  contribution  made  upon  a  greater  amount.   This  is  not 
setting  aside  the  valuation,  but  adhering  to  it. 

If  the  value  of  the  property,  as  between  the  parties  to  the 
policy,  is  1000  dollars,  and  half  of  that  amount  is  covered 
by  the  policy  ;  and  the  same  property  contributes  to  general 
average  on  the  amount  of  1 500  dollars,  the  insurer  is  liable  to 
refuna  33|  per  cent  only  of  the  contribution,  though  60  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property,  as  between  the  parties  to  the 
policy,  is  insured.  But  if  the  property  contribute  on  500  dol- 
lars, the  insurer  is  liable  to  refund  half  of  the  contribution,  since 
this  indemnifies  the  assured  on  the  amount  covered,  and  he  can 
ask  no  more.  Whatever  is  paid  in  contribution,  by  the  excess 
of  the  contributory  value  over  the  value  in  the  policy,  is  paid 
by  the  assured,  but  for  whatever  is  paid  on  a  contributory  value 
not  exceeding  the  value  in  the  policy,  the  assured  is  indemnified  (3)  1  Ma^. 
to  the  amount  insured.(3)  *46.  Cai.  xix. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  the  insurers  are  bound  Adjuttmentin 
by  an  adjustment  of  a  general  average,  made  in  a  foreign  port,  a  foreign  port. 
Two  reasons  have  been  eiven  why  they  should  be  bound  by  such 
an  adjustment ;  firstly,  tne  master  is  obliged  to  adjust  the  average 
at  a  foreign  port  of  aelivery,  and  since  the  insurers  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  beinff  adjusted  more  favourably  to  themselves 
thah  it  would  have  been  in  the  place  where  the  policy  is  made, 
they  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  risk  of  its  being  adjusted  more 
unfavourably ;  secondly,  where  the  adjustment  is  made  under 
an  order  of  court ;  the  decree  of  a  court,  on  a  subject  of  which 
it  properly  has  jurisdiction,  ought  to  be  conclusive  upon  the  .   «  , 
parties.  Insurers  accordingly,  in  some  instances,  agree  to  refund  Petap^ro 
contributions  legally  made  in  a  foreign  port.(4)    And  it  is  the  ini.Co.lalt 
more  general  practice  to  settle  losses  in  conformity  to  adjust- 
ments made  in  a  foreign  port  of  delivery,  according  to  the 
usages  and  laws'of  such  port,  as  far  as  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
tribution is  a  peril  insurea  against. 

A  general  average  was  adjusted  at  Pisa,  under  the  decree  of 
the  court  there,  in  which  the  estimate  of  the  ship  and  freight 
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(1)  Newman 
r.  Cazalet, 
Park,  630. 
See  Walpole 
V.  Ewer, 
Park,  629. 


(2)  Power  r. 
vVhitmore,  4 
M.  &  S.  141. 


(3)  Lenox  v. 
Unit.  Ins.  Co. 
3  Johns.  Cas. 
178. 


(4)  1  Caines, 
673. 


(5)  Strong  v. 
N.  Y.  Firem. 
Ins.  Co.  11 
Johns.  323. 


was  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  England,  and  the 
wages  and  provisions  were  included,  which,  according  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  English  courts,  constitute  no  part  of  the  average. 
In  an  action  brought  upon  a  policy  on  the  cargo,  Mr.  Justice 
Buller  said,  ^  I  do  not  like  these  foreign  settlements  of  average, 
which  make  the  underwriters  liable  for  more  than  the  standard 
English  law.'  But  he  told  the  jury,  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
it  had  been  the  usage  to  settle  according  to  the  foreign  adjust- 
ment, the  usage  '  ought  not  to  be  shaken.Xl) 

In  respect  to  an  average  adjusted  at  Lisbon,  in  which  wages 
and  provisions  were  included,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  Eng- 
land, Lord  Ellenborough,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, 
^  This  contract  must  be  governed,  in  point  of  construction,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  unless  the  parties  are  to  be  understood  as 
having  contracted  on  the  foot  of  some  other  known  general 
usage  among  merchants,  and  shown  to  have  obtained  in  the 
country  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  adventure  is 
to  terminate,  and  where  the  average  would  come  to  be  demand- 
able. '(2)  And  no  such  usage  was  considered  by  the  court  to 
have  been  proved  in  this  case. 

Insurance  being  made  in  New  York,  on  pipe  staves, '  on  deck 
and  in  the  hold,'  it  became  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  to  make  jettison  of  the  staves  carried  upon  deck ;  and 
arbitrators  at  Lisbon,  the  port  of  delivery,  determined,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  usages  there,  the  staves  thrown  over- 
board from  the  deck,  should  be  brought  into  the  average.  The 
court  said, '  the  owners  of  the  cargo  under  cover,  ought  not  to 
contribute  to  the  jettison  of  the  goods  on  deck.  It  was  decided 
differently  at  Lisbon,  the  port  of  destination,  and  the  law  there 
is  stated  to  be  otherwise,  but  the  parties  to  this  contract  must  be 
considered  as  having  in  view  the  laws  of  this  state.'(3) 

Insurance  was  made  in  the  same  state  upon  rice,  flour,  and 
pease,  on  a  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  Lisbon.  After  the  de- 
livery of  a  part  of  the  cargo  at  Lisbon,  it  became  necessary, 
during  a  storm,  to  cut  away  the  greater  part  of  the  vessel's  rig- 
ging and  spars,  on  which  account  an  average  was  adjusted  there, 
and  apportioned  upon  the  ship,  the  part  of  the  cargo  remaining  on 
boarcl,  and  upon  the  freight  of  that  part.  Accordmg  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  contributory  interest  at  Lisbon,  the  average  was 
about  10^  per  cent,  but  in  an  apportionment  made  accoraing  to 
the  rule  adfopted  by  the  court  in  New  York,(4)  the  contribution 
would  have  been  a  little  over  13  per  cent.  Mr.  Justice  Living- 
ston, giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  The  general  ave- 
rage once  being  made,  and  the  amount  of  contribution  between 
the  owners  of  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  ascertained ;  it  ap- 
pears, at  least,  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  that  the  under- 
writers had  been  held  liable  for  such  amount.  There  is  no 
principle  more  firmly  established  than  that  they  are  bound  to 
return  the  money  which  the  assured  has  been  obliged  to  ad- 
vance, in  conseaucnce  of  any  peril  within  the  policy,  provided 
it  be  fairly  and  honestly  paid,  and  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  subscription.X5) 
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These  opinions  shew  the  difSculty  of  the  question ;  without, 
however,  seeming  to  present  any  principle  upon  which  it  may 
be  satisfactorily  settled.  As  far  as  custom  is  an  authority,  it 
settles  one  pobt ;  since  it  appears  to  be  the  general  practice  to 
consider  the  apportionment  of  the  average  among  tne  several 
interests  to  be  equally  binding,  wherever  the  adjustment  is  made. 
But  as  far  as  the  amount,  assessed  upon  the  property  insured  by 
such  an  apportionment,  is  made  up  of  losses  or  charges,  which 
are  not  the  subjects  of  contribution  at  the  place  where  the  policy 
is  made,  some  insurers,  at  least,  consider  themselves  not  to  be 
liable  to  refund  to  the  assured  the  contribution.  They  would 
not,  for  example,  consider  themselves  liable  to  indemnify  the 
assured  on  goods  against  his  contribution  for  the  expenses  of 
detention  by  an  embargo,  under  an  adjustment  made  in  a  French 
port. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


PARTICULAR  AVERAGE,  OR  PARTIAL  LOSS. 

Section  1.    On  the  Ship. 

A.  PARTICULAR  AVERAGE  is  a  loss  bomc  wholly  by  the  party  Particular 
upon  whose  property  it  takes  place,  and  is  so  called  in  distinction  average  de- 
from  a  general  average,  for  which  different  parties  contribute. 
A  particular  average  is  also  called  a  partial  loss^  whereby  the 
insurers  are  liable  to  pay  for  damage  happening  to  the  thing  in- 
sured, or  expense  incurred  exclusively  on  its  account,  and  oc- 
casioned by  the  perils  insured  against,  in  distinction  from  a  total 
loss,  whereby  the  insurer  becomes  liable  to  pay  the  entire  value 
at  which  the  subject  is  insured,  as  fap  as  it  is  covered  by  the 
policy;  not  as  an  indemnity  for  expenses  or  deterioration  in 
value,  but  as  its  price,  and  as  a  purchase  of  the  intercst.(a) 

It  has  already  been  considered  for  what  losses,  or  for  what 
effects  of  the  perils  insured  against,  the  underwriters  are  an- 
swerable.(2)    Of  these  losses,  those  which  do  not  belong  to  g^p^^ 
general  average,  as  above  described,  are,  of  course,  particular  c.  i3. 
average.   In  this  description  of  losses  are  usually  included  the 

(o)  A  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  above 
use  of  the  word  average.  Park,  160;  Stevens,  P.  I.  c.  2.  p.  73. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  using  the  term  in  the  above 
sense,  that  it  has  been  so  used  ever  since  insurance  came  into  prac- 
tice ;  that  its  meaning  is  definite  ;  and  that  this  mode  of  expression 
Is  oiien  very  convenient. 
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(3)  Dunham 
V.  Com.  Ins. 
Co.  11  Johns. 
315. 

(4)  Sage  V. 
Middletown 
Ins.  Co.  1 
Con.  Rep. 
239. 

Wages  during 
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Deduction  of 
one  third, 
new  for  old. 

(6)  M'Bride 
V.  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.  7  Johns. 
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the  casual  splitting  of  sails,  parting  of  cables,  springing  of  masts, 
loss  of  boats,  breaking  of  the  upperworks  or  any  part  of  the 
ship,  damage  by  stranding,  damage  by  lightning,  or  by  acci- 
dental fire,  loss  by  plunder  while  the  property  is  for  a  time 
in  the  hands  of  captors  or  pirates,  damage  by  running  foul  of 
other  ships,  or  being  run  foul  of,(li  and  according  to  a  case  be- 
fore citecl,(2)  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ship  m  an  engage- 
ment with  an  enemy.  All  casual  and  inevitable  damage  and 
loss,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  purposely  incurred,  is 
particular  average,  unless  it  amount  to  a  total  loss.  These  losses 
when  they  are  occasioned  directly  by  the  perils  insured  against, 
and  without  any  fault  of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  underwriter  on  the  subject  insured. 

The  expense  of  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  during  de- 
tention, has  been  considered  not  to  be  a  part  of  a  particular 
average  on  the  ship.  A  vessel  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  having  received  considerable  sea-damage,  afterwards, 
on  the  31st  October,  encountered  a  violent  storm,  which  she  at- 
tempted to  ride  out  at  anchor,  but  it  became  necessary  to  cut 
her  cables  and  run  her  ashore  at  Hoylake.  On  being  lightened 
she  was  got  off,  and  brought  up  to  Liverpool  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember. All  the  cargo  was  discharged  by  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber. The  vessel  could  not  have  its  turn  to  be  put  into  the  dry 
docks,  for  repairs,  before  the  20th  of  February,  and  her  repairs 
were  not  completed  until  the  24th  of  March.  It  was  contended 
that  the  underwriters  on  the  vessel  should  pay,  not  only  for  the 
repairs,  but  also  for  the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  seamen, 
and  other  expenses,  during  the  detention.  Chief  Justice  Thomp- 
son, giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  expenses  for 
wages  and  provisions  cannot  be  brought  into  general  averafi;e. 
They  were  not  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  cargo  or  freignt. 
The  cargo  had  been  delivered,  and  the  freight  was  earned,  be- 
fore the  expenses  were  incurred.  And  if  tnese  expenses  can- 
not be  brought  into  general  average,  I  do  not  see  how  the  un- 
derwriters on  the  ship  are  to  be  made  liable  for  them.'(3)  And 
it  was  held  in  Connecticut  that  this  expense  was  not  recoverable 
of  the  insurers  on  the  ship,  though  the  men  were  employed 
during  the  detention  in  making  the  repairs.(4) 

It  has  been  held  also,  that '  the  wages  of  the  crew  during  de- 
tention by  embargo,  are  not  covered  by  a  policy  on  the  shtp.X5) 

In  case  of  a  partial  loss  on  the  ship,  the  underwriters  are  lia* 
ble  (0  pay  for  the  damage  sustained,  the  amount  of  which  is 
calculated  upon  the  expense  of  repairs,  in  case  of  the  owner's 
choosine  to  repair  the  ship,  otherwise  the  amount  of  the  damage 
is  a  subject  of  estimation.  It  is  considered  that  where  old 
timbers,  or  other  materials,  are  replaced  by  new,  the  vessel, 
when  repaired,  is  better  than  she  was  before  the  damage  was 
sustained  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  held  that  the  assured  must  him- 
self pay  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  repairs  in  pro]x>rtioQ  ai 
the  ship  is  made  better. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  if  the  difierence  beween  the  value  of 
the  vessel  when  repaired,  and  her  value  before  the  damage, 
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^  were  to  be  ascertained  in  each  particular  case,  by  actual  in- 
spection and  estimates,  there  would  be  no  end  of  controversies ;      p^^^^  ^ 
and  therefore  general  usage,  which  the  law  follows  as  founded  MerchanU' 
in  public  convenience,  has  applied  a  certain  rule  to  all  cases.  Im.  Co.  C.  C. 
It  is  true  here,  as  was  observed  by  Lord  Mansfield  upon  another  q'^'^^'^^ 
occasion,  that  it  is  of  less  importance  how  the  rule  is  settled,  Maion'iRep. 
than  that  it  should  be  settlcd.Xl)  • 

Whatever  general  rule  is  adopted,  it  will  evidently  operate 
with  some  inequality,  as  a  new  ship  may  not  be  so  good  after 
being  repaired,  as  she  was  before  sustaining  any  damage  ; 
whereas  an  old  one  may  be  better.  The  rule  is,  that  the  assu- 
red shall  pay  one  third  part  of  the  expense  of  labour  and  ma- 
terials requisUe  to  make  the  repairs,  and  shall  recover  only  two 
thirds  of  the  underwriters ;  it  being  considered  that,  in  general, 
the  ship  is  better  by  the  amount  of  one  third  of  the  expense  of 
the  repairs.  This  allowance  is  called  the  deduction  of  one  third 
new  for  old. 

Mr.  Stevens  says, '  It  is  customary  to  deduct  one  third  from 
the  new  materials  and  labour,  unless  the  ship  be  perfectly  new, 
t.  c.  on  her  first  voyage,  or  the  materials  sacrificed  be  perfectly  ^^^^^g^* 
new.\2)   The  exceptioTrt  of  the  first  voyage  seems  to  have  been      w^k.  tit. 
always  made  in  Eagland.(&)   But  it  has  been  distinctly  held  in  Repair,  n.  i. 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  that  the  allowance  of  one  third  ^X^'^^*^" 
new  for  old  is  to  be  made,  though  the  vessel  be  new,  and  on  her  Jj^®,^  ^o! 
first  voyage.(4)   And  this  is  the  construction  of  the  rule  which  ii  Maii.  R. 
is  most  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States.    But  in  the  case  «63;  Dun- 
of  damage  to  the  sheathing  of  a  vessel  newly  copper-sheathed  j^^?' 
at  Baltimore,  which  it  became  necessary  to  copper-stieathe  again  jlSmir'sis. 
on  her  arriving  at  Charleston,  the  insurers  paid  the  expense 
without  any  deduction.   This  adjustment  was  not  made,  how- 
ever, upon  the  ground  of  any  definite  exception  in  respect  to 
the  first  voyage. 

The  deduction  of  a  third  is  never  made  from  the  cost  of  a 
new  anchor.  But  it  seems  that  there  is  no  other  exception 
made  to  the  rule  on  account  of  the  kind  of  article  lost  or  dam- 
aged. The  deduction  is  made  from  copper-sheathing,  copper 
and  iron  fastenings,  or  a  chain-cable. 

The  old  materials,  such  as  copper-sheathing,  cables,  &c.  Deduction  of 
which  are  replaced  by  new,  belong  to  the  insurers,  as  far  as  proceeds  of 
they  are  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  partial  loss.   The  proceeds  old  materiab. 
of  such  old  materials  are,  therefore,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  for  which  the  insurers  are  liable ;  that  b,  after  the  de- 
duction of  one  third  new  for  old. 

The  rule  of  deducting  a  third,  extends  to  whatever  maybe  Nodedactiwi 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  repairs.    If  commissions  are  ii  made  ex- 
charped  by  a  merchant,  in  a  foreign  port,  on  funds  advanced  c«pt  on  th« 
by  hun  to  pay  for  the  repairs,  or  if  marine  interest  is  paid  upon  2^i*aDd 
a  bond  of  hypothecation  for  the  amount,  or  if  expenditures  of  niateriali. 
any  kind  are  incurred  directly  on  account  of  the  damage  to  be 
repaired,  but  not  as  the  price  of  the  materials  or  labour  for  the 
repairs,  or  replacing  what  has  been  lost,  the  assured  recovers 
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the  full  amount  of  such  expenditures  as  far  as  the  subject  it 
covered  bj  the  policy. 

The  expense  of  the  repairs,  and  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
tures, occasioned  directly  by  the  perils  insured  against,  being 
ascertained ;  their  sum  constitutes  the  amount  of  the  loss.  The 
insurer  must  pay  the  same  proportion  of  this  amount,  that  the 
sum  insured  is  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurable  interest. 
If  the  underwriter  has  agreed  to  insure  one  half,  or  one  quarter 
of  the  amount  of  the  interest,  he  must  pay  the  same  pro]X>rtion 
of  the  expense  of  repairs.  This  is  all  very  plain,  but  then  a 
very  important  question  occurs  as  to  the  mode  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  the  insurable  interest ;  since  the  greater  the  value 
is  at  which  the  amount  of  the  interest  is  fixed,  the  smaller  will 
be  the  sum  which  the  insurer  is  liable  to  pay  on  an  amount  in- 
sured which  is  less  than  that  value. 

If  1000  dollars  is  insured  in  an  open  policy,  on  a  ship  worth 
2000  dollar^  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  which  sustains  a 
partial  loss  of  500  dollars  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  her 
value  is  diminished  by  wear  and  tear,  and  decay,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  provisions,  to  1500  dollars,  shall  the  underwriter 
pay  50  per  cent,  or  66}  per  cent,  of  the  loss  ?  According  to 
the  practice,  he  pays  50  per  cent ;  that  is,  the  value  of  the  ship 
at  the  commencement  of  the  risk  is  the  basis  on  which  the  pat^ 
tial  loss  is  estimated. 

A  similar  question  occurs  in  respect  to  a  valued  policy.  If 
1000  dollars  is  insured  on  a  ship  worth  2000  dollars,  but  valued 
in  the  policy  at  1000  dollars,  sustains  a  partial  loss,  amounting 
to  500  dollars,  must  the  insurer  pay  the  whole  loss  or  only  50 

Eer  cent  of  it  ?  A  reason  for  his  paying  the  whole  loss  is,  that 
e  has  insured  the  whole  value  of  the  ship.  But  a  reason  why 
he  should  pay  onlv  half  of  the  loss  is,  that,  as  between  the  par- 
ties, the  agreed  value' of  the  ship  is  1000  dollars,  and  since  only 
one  half  of  the  ship  is  destroyed,  and  to  be  replaced,  he  ought 
to  pay  but  one  half  of  her  value  as  between  him  and  the  assu- 
red. And  this  is  the  rule  adopted  in  practice,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  courts  under  the  maxim  of  epentW  the  policy  in  case  of 
partial  loss.  A  contrary  doctrine  would  involve  the  inconsist- 
ency of  paying  for  damage  to  a  thing,  or  the  loss  of  a  part  of  it, 
more  than  the  parties  had  agreed  to  consider  the  whole  of  it,  as 
between  themselves,  to  be  worth. 


Section  2.    On  Freight. 

A  partial  loss  on  freight  is  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the 
ship  .after  a  part  of  the  voyage  is  performed,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  hire  another  ship  to  carry  on  the  cargo  to  the 
port  of  destination  in  order  to  earn  the  freight  ;(I)  or  a  loss  of 
a  part  of  the  cargo,  whereby  the  ship  is  prevented  from  earn* 
ing  a  part  of  her  freight.(2) 

Where  on  account  of  the  perils  insured  against,  only  frei^t 
pro  raid  is  earned,  this  is  a  case  of  partial  loss  upon  this  m- 
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terest.   Mr.  Justice  Putnam,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
sajs,  'If  the  ship  should  have  carried  the  goods  to  a  port 
within  one  day's  sail  of  the  port  of  destination,  but  should  be 
disabled,  by  the  perils  in  the  policy,  from  completing  her  voy- 
age, the  assured  would  be  entitled  to  recover  for  the  loss.  In 
such  case,  if  the  assured  should  have  received  ninety  per  cent  (i)  Coolidgt 
for  carrying  the  goods  so  far  as  the  port  where  the  ship  was  ».  Glooceiter 
obliged  to  stop ;  it  would  be  evident  that  he  had  a  right  to  re-  is^Mail  lUp! 
cover  only  for  a  partial  and  not  for  a  total  loss.Xl)  346. 

If  goods  arrive  in  bulk,  though,  in  consequence  of  sea-  (2)  Lutwidge 
damage  or  otherwise,  they  are  of  no  value,  still  the  whole  J^qJJJI?^ 
freight  isdue,(2)  and  accordingly  the  assured  on  freight  has  no  o'then,  Abbott 
claim  for  any  loss.   And  so,  if  the  supercargo  or  captain  sell  onMer.  Ships, 
goods  at  some  intermediate  port,  short  of  that  for  which  they  298. 
were  shipped,  on  account  of  sea-damage,  deterioration  occa- 
sioned by  the  Qualities  of  the  article,  or  other  cause,  which 
might  probably  aiminish  or  destroy  the  value  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  voyage,  but  still  leave  them  remaining  in  bulk,  the 
entire  freight  to  the  port  of  destination  will  be  due  on  such  ar- 
ticles, since  the  master  of  the  vessel  is  ready  to  carry  them  on ; 
it  being  a  rule  that  the  whole  freight  will  be  due,  if  the  goods 
remain  in  such  a  state  that  they  can  be  transported  to  the  port 
of  destination,  and  the  master  is  ready  to  carry  them  thither. 

If  the  ship  is  wrecked  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  the  jv«  raid 
master  either  has  not  the  means  of  carrying,  or  does  not  offer,  freight, 
or  is  not  ready  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  port  of  destination,  (3)  Story'i 
and  the  shipper  consents,  himself  or  by  his  agent,  either  ex-  ^^^^  *f^- 
prcssly  or  by  implication,  to  receive  his  goods  at  the  interme-  ^ck'i  j'acob- 
diate  port ;  only  freight  pro  raiA  is  due.(3)  ten,  268.  n. 

If  m  consequence  of  sea-damage  or  any  peril  insured  against  j^ie 
in  the  policy  on  the  freight,  and  without  the  fault  of  any  party,  of  damaged 
some  part  of  the  cargo  would  be  destroyed,  both  in  value  and  f^*^^"*" 
bulk,  before  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  on  this 
account  is  discharged  and  sold  at  some  intermediate  port,  or  if  /4'NsteTciifoii 
the  article,  as  in  case  of  damaged  vegetable  substances,  would  at.  P.  I.  c.s 
be  likely  to  produce  disease  if  kept  on  board,(4)  the  case  seems  ■.  l.  p.  81. 
to  be  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  which  has  been  held  by  all 
the  courts  to  be  one  of  pro  rati  freight, — in  each  case  the  mas- 
ter is  not  able  or  is  not  ready  to  carry  on  the  goods,  and  the 
shipper  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  consent  to  reteive  them 
at  an  intermediate  port,  provided  the  pro  ratd  freight  does  not 
exceed  their  value.    And  if  it  be  considered  that  only  freight 
pro  ratd  is  earned,  it  becomes  a  case  of  particular  average.  But 
the  loss  must,  for  this  purpose,  arise  from  a  peril  insured  against. 
In  cases  of  the  sale  of  goods  at  an  intermediate  port,  however, 
the  whole  freight  is  usually  allowed,  and  in  most  instances  thel«  (6)  Jonci  v. 
can  be  no  question  of  its  being  due,  as  it  cannot  appear  that  the  Jj^'/pJ^^^* 
goods  mi^ht  not  arrive  at  the  port  of  destination  in  bulk.  246. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  some  instances  that  the  expenses  at-  whether  the 
tending  a  detention  by  embargo  or  other  cause,  constitute  a  par-  expentes  of 
ticular  averaee  on  freight;(5)  no  deliberate  opinion  seems,  how- 
ever,  to  have  oeen  ever  given  to  this  effect,  but  the  contrary  has  *  P*"*^'*  ^ 
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arerage  on  been  explicitly  decided  by  different  courts.  Mr.  Justice  Liv- 
freight.  ingstoD,  of  New  York,  speaking  of  the  expense  of  wages  and 
(1)  Henihaw  provisions  during  a  detention,  said, '  As  these  expenses  occasioQ 
a  diminution  of  freight  only,  that  subject  alone  must  be  con- 
^79.^  See^  sidered  as  loser,  and  iu  underwriter,  if  there  be  any,  called  on 
the  opinion  of  for  indemnity.Xl)  But  the  other  judges  did  not  express  anj 
the  Hune       such  opinion. 

Ci^f*266       Under  a  policy  on  the  freight  of  a  ship  detained  at  Bour- 
and  alio    '   deaux  by  an  embar^,  the  freight  being  subsequently  earned, 
M^Brider.     the  assured  claimed  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  wages  and 
T^joh^"' provisions  during  the  detention,  as  a  particular  average.  Chief 
Justice  Tilghman,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  That 
this  loss  cannot  be  recovered  from  the  insurers  on  the  freight 
exclusively,  may  be  strongly  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  which  engages  that  the  freight  shall  not  be  lost,  and  in 
fact  no  part  of  it  has  been  lost.'    Rush,  president  of  the  court, 
said,  ^  To  render  an  insurer  liable,  the  loss  should  happen  to 
(S)  Int.  Co.  of       property  or  interest  specifically  insured.    Neither  the  io- 
riT.A.e.  Jonei,  Surer  of  the  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  is  liable  to  pay  the  expenses 
t  Bin.  647.     of  an  embargo.'(2) 

In  a  case  of  insurance  upon  freight,  the  vessel  was  captured 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  detained  two  months :  being 
released,  she  pursued  the  voyage  and  earned  freight.    The  as- 
sured claimed  a  particular  average  on  account.of  the  detention. 
Chief  Justice  Parsons  said, '  The  underwrkers  did  not  insure 
any  particular  time  in  which  the  voyage  should  be  performed ; 
but  only  that  the  freight  should  be  earned.    They  are  there- 
^Sine  F^Vm  ^^^^      answerable  for  a  partial  loss,  on  account  of  the  increased 
Int.  Co.  4      length  of  the  voyage  by  the  detention,  any-more  than  they 
Mast.  Rep.    would  have  been  if  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  had  been  delayed 
by  violent  storms,  which  had  driven  her  out  of  her  course.X3) 
For  what  part     The  amount  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable,  in  a  par- 
of  a  partial    tial  loss  of  freight,  is  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pardal 
the  ^dcr^!  loss  on  the  ship,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  insurable  inte- 
ttr  it  liable. '  ^^^t  is  not  calculated  necessarily  in  reference  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  risk.    If  a  part  of  the  original  car«)  is  discharged 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  or  lost  by  inevitable  accident,  the 
amount  of  this  interest  at  risk  is  thereafter  less.    Where  the 
sum  insured,  whether  in  a  valued  or  open  policy,  is  less  than 
the  value  of  the  interest  at  risk  when  a  partial  loss  happens; 
the  underwriter  pays  the  same  proportional  part  of  the  loss, 
that  the  sum  insured  is  of  the  value  of  the  interest  at  risk;  but 
if  the  sum  insured  is  equal  to  the  value  at  risk,  he  pays  the 
whole  of  the  loss. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  it  seems,  in  adjusting  the  amount  of  a 
partial  loss  on  freight,  since  the  wbble  amount  of  the  interest  is 
definitely  fixed  by  the  bills  of  lading  or  charterparty,  or,  in 
case  of  the  ship  and  cargo  belonging  to  the  assured,  the  amouDt 
is  determined  by  estunation,  accoraing  to  the  current  rate  of 
freight  for  the  same  voyage,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  inte- 
rest and  that  of  the  loss  being  ascertained,  the  rate  per  cent  of 
Uie  loss  is  readily  found.  In  case  of  partial  loss  on  this  interest 
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the  insurer  does  not  take  the  risk  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
shipper  or  consignee ;  he  does  not  ^aranty  that  the  part  of  the 
freight  earned  shall  be  paid ;  he  is  exonerated  as  far  as  the 
freight  is  earned,  and  it  is  only  in  case  of  total  loss  and  aban- 
donment, whereby  he  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  assured,  that  he 
takes  the  risk  of  recovering  of  the  shippers  or  consignees  the 
part  of  the  freight  which  is  earned. 


Section  3.    On  Chods. 

In  case  of  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  j^ds,  the  under- 
writer pays  their  value  according  to  the  invoice  or  valuation 
and  the  rule  is  the  same  in  case  of  the  loss  6f  half  of  th^  Value 
of  the  goods  by  sea-damage  or  otherwise,  though  they  remain 
in  bulk.  Except  in  one  case,  which  will  be  mentioned,  the  un- 
derwriter has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  markets  in  ad- 
justing a  particular  average  on  goods,  the  amount  of  which  will 
be  the  same,  whether  the  goods  come  to  a  losing  or  gainine 
market.  The  insurer  does  not  engage  to  make  good  all  which 
the  assured  has  failed  of  gaining  m  consequence  of  the  perils 
insured  against,  but  only  what  he  has  lost  of  the  value  insured, 
that  is  the  invoice  price  or  valuation.(l) 

A  particular  average  is  usually  adiusted  at  the  port  of  de- 
livery. If  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  entire  destruction  of  a 
part  of  the  goods  insured,  the  insurer  is  liable  to  pay  for  them, 
as  far  as  they  are  covered  by  the  policy,  at  the  price  at  which 
they  are  insured,  and  such  a  loss  is  easily  adjusted,  there  being 
no  difference  of  opinion  or  practice  respecting  it.(2) 

If  the  particular  average  is  occasioned  by  damage  to  the 
^ods,  whereby  their  value  is  diminished,  though  they  remain 
in  bulk,  there  seems  to  be  but  one,  and  that  a  very  plain  way^ 
of  estimating  the  deeree  of  damage.  If  in  consequence  of  the 
damage  the  goods  sell  for  only  half  what  the  same  goods  would 
have  sold  for  if  sound,  the  direct  loss  by  the  damage  is  fifty  per 
cent,  and  the  insurer  must  pay,  not  half  of  the  price  of  sound 
goods  at  that  market,  but  half  of  the  value  at  which  he  insured 
Qie  goods.   This  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  any  doubt.(a) 

(a)  Lewis  v.  Rucker,  2  Burr.  1167  ;  Johnson  v.  Sheddon,  2  East, 
581 ;  Hurry  v.  Roj.  Ex.  Ass.  Co.  3  B.  &  P.  308  ;  Usher  r.  Noble,  12 
East,  639;  Dick  v.  Allen,  Park,  167 ;  Lawrence  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co. 
5  Johns.  Cas.  217. 

In  insurance  against  fire  the  insurers  usually  stipulate  in  the  policy  Partial  Ion  im 
'  to  pay  the  whole  of  any  loss  which  does  not  exceed  the  amount  in-  innurance 
tansd;  that  is,  if  1000  dollars  be  insured  on  furniture,  goods,  or  a  agawMtfire. 
house  worth  2000  dollars,  and  damage  happen  by  fire  to  the 
amount  of  1000  dollars,  the  insurer  pays  for  the  whole  damage ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  principles  ol  adjusting  a  partial  loss  un- 
der a  marine  policy  he  would  pay  for  but  half  of  it. 

In  a  policy  on  profits  or  commissions,  it  is  frequently  agreed  to  Partial  lotgon 
adjust  any  loss  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  goods.    In  case  of  damage  profiti  and 
to  the  goods,  or  the  destruction  or  absolute  loss  of  a  part  of  them,  commiiiiom. 


(1)  V.  Supr. 
c.  14. 

Partial  lots  by 
the  deitruo- 
tion  of  a  part 
of  the  goodf  • 


(2)Supr.313. 
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Whether  the      But  a  question  Still  occurs  which  has  caused  much  discussion 
loM  by  pay-    and  perplexity.   Magens  thinks  that  the  loss  by  payment  of 
full  freight  on  damaged  goods,  is  to  be  included  in  an  estimate 
mafed  ^odi'      ^  partial  loss..    He  supposes  the  goods  to  be  damaged  fifty 
if  within  the   per  cent  in  value,  without  any  diminution  of  their  bulk,  and  ac- 
F^licy.         cordingly  that  the  full  freight  is  due  at  the  port  of  destina- 
(l)Vol.  i.i.    tion.(l)   Suppose  that  the  goods,  if  they  had  arrived  sound, 
Sif  cM-  xT^*  would  have  sold  for  1000  dollars,  but  arriving  in  a  damaged 
state,  though  undiminished  in  Quantity,  they  are  sold  for  500 
dollars,  the  freight  being  100  dollars.    By  the  damage  to  the 
goods,  the  assured  has  lost  fifty  dollars  in^  the  freight,  since  he 
pays  100  dollars  to  place  the  value  of  500  dollars  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  whereas,  had  tne  goods  arrived  without  damage,  he  would, 
at  the  same  expense,  have  placed  the  value  of  1000  dollars 
in  the  same  market.    Magens  thinks  that  this  loss  ought  to  fall 
upon  the  insurers. 

Whether  Iom     The  same  question  occurs  in  relation  to  wharfage,  duties,  liA* 
by  duties,  &c.  in  case  the  assured  has  to  pay  more  on  the  damaged  eoodsin 
TOod^inthin  P^^P^^^*^"^     ^^^^^  value,  than  he  would  have  been  Uable  to 
Scpolicy.     P^y         ^^^y  arrived  sound.    Magens(2)  has  involved  this 
Question  in  great  perplexity  by  saying,  that  in  order  to  cover 
(«)  ut  upr.  these  losses,  the  particular  average  ought  to  be  adjusted  on  the 
net  proceeds,  according  to  the  rule  of  computing  the  same 
kind  of  damage  in  adjusting  a  general  average. 
An  adjust-        It  will  readily  appear  that  the  calculation  upon  the  net  pro- 
raenton  the    ceeds  will  not  be  correct  upon  any  principle  whatever.  Sup- 
STnotcofrect  P^^^      invoice  value  of  goods  insured,  in  an  open  policy,  to  oc 
500  dollars,  of  which  the  freight  and  other  charges  in  question 
are  200  dollars.    If  the  goods  had  arrived  sound,  the  gross 
sales  would  have  been  1000  dollars,  but  being  damaged  they  sell 
for  only  half  of  that  sum,  and  yet  the  freight  and  otner  charges 
in  question  are  supposed  to  be  the  same.   According  to  Ma- 
it  is  plainly  a  loss  of  the  same  proportional  part  of  the  profits,  and 
if  it  be  so  considered,  a  loss  of  this  sort  would  be  adjusted  at  the 
same  rate  on  each,  though  the  policy  should  contain  no  stipulation 
in  this  respect.    Loomis  v.  Shaw,  2  Johns.  Cas.  36.    But  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  loss  on  the  goods  by  expenditures  or  general  ave- 
rage, is  a  loss  under  a  policy  on  profits  or  commissions,  unless  it  be 
made  so  by  express  stipulation.    But  the  profits  being,  as  Lord  £1- 
lenborough  says,  an  excrescence  on  the  goods,  the  insurers  of  thii 
interest  ought,  upon  principle,  to  be  liable  for  a  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  incurred  on  account  of  the  goods,  since  these  are  the 
expenses  of  labouring,  &c.  for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  total  loss  of  the  profits.   But  in  some  instances  the  ezpeues 
are  wholly  paid  by  the  insurers  of  the  goods,  where  the  value  of 
the  goods,  on  account  of  which  the  expenditures  are  incurred,  does 
not  exceed  their  value  in  the  policy.    And  where  the  expenditures 
are  not  wholly  refunded  by  those  underwriters,  it  is  difficult  to 
adopt  any  general  rule  as  to  the  rate  of  apportioning  these  losses 
under  a  policy  upon  the  profits.  For  these  reasons  a  policy  upon  pro- 
fits ought  always  to  contain  an  agreement  as  to  the  adjustment  of 
partial  losses. 
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ms's  rule,  as  it  is  understood  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  from  ^ 
statement  of  a  loss  made  to  thecourt,(l)  the  insurer  would  be  534.  ' 
ible  to  pay  five-eighths  of  500  dollars ;  since,  by  this  mode  of 
imputation,  the  amount  of  sales  of  the  sound  goods  would  be 
X),  of  the  damaged  goods  300,  and  the  difference  of  these  com- 
ired  with  the  gross  sales  of  the  sound  goods  gives  the  rate  of 
amage. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  shows  the  incorrectness  of  this  rule 
Bry  clearly,  since  the  deductions  remaining  equal,  the  propor- 
onal  difference, of  the  proceeds  of  sound  and  damaged  goods 
ill  be  greater,  if  the  goods  come  to  a  losing  market ;  or  in  other 
ords,  the  particular  average,  for  the  same  damage  will  be  there- 
jr  increased.(2)  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  mode  of  (2)  lb. 
imputation  is  erroneous. 

But  the  real  question  is,  whether  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  Howthecom- 
ayment  of  the  same  freight,  duties,  &c.  on  a  smaller  value,  on  putation 
ccount  of  the  damage,  is  a  consequence  of  the  peril  insured  ^jf^c 

Piinst,  for  which  the  underwriter  is  liable  to  make  indemnity,  by  freight,^" 
it  be  assumed  that  this  is  a  consequence  for  which  the  insurer  &c.  ii  inciu- 
\  liable,  an  adjustment  on  the  net  proceeds  will  not  give  in- 
emnity.  The  most  that  can  be  demanded  for  the  assured,  is, 
iat  the  loss  shall  be  adjusted  upon  a  comparison  of  what  he 
dually  receives,  the  gooas  being  damaged,  with  what  he  would 
ave  received  had  they  arrived  sound.  Assuming  the  invoice 
alue,  the  proceeds  of  the  sound  and  of  the  damaged  goods,  and 
he  amount  of  freight  and  duties  as  before,  the  assured  receives 
•00  dollars  less  on  the  gross  sales  than  he  would  have  received 
lad  the  goods  arrived  sound.  Had  the  goods  arrived  sound  he 
rould  have  received  1000  dollars  gross  proceeds  by  paying  200 
loUars  freight,  duties,  &c.  and  as  he  pays  the  same  sum,  to 
»lace  half  of  the  value  in  the  market  in  the  case  of  damaged 
poods,  he  loses  comparatively  100  dollars  in  freight,  duties,  &c. 
This  makes  the  loss  six-tenths  of  the  invoice  value,  instead  of 
ive-eighths  according  to  the  rule  of  Magens ;  that  is,  a  propor- 
ional  part  of  the  freight  and  charges  should  be  added,  cor- 
■esponaing  to  the  rate  of  loss  by  direct  damage  to  the  goods. 

Here  a  question  occurs,  whether  all  these  losses  are  to  be  Whether  ion 
placed  upon  the  same  footing;  the  loss  in  freight  takes  place  by  freight  and 
irhile  the  goods  are  water-borne,  or  at  least  at  the  moment  they  chargeVare 
vte  landeo,  and  in  virtue  of  a  contract  to  which  the  insurance  equally  the 
lecessarily  has  some  relation  ;  and  the  loss  is  pretty  certain ;  consequences 
rhereas  the  loss  by  duties  is  uncertain,  depending  upon  the  rules  ^^^^  P^*"^- 
idopted  by  the  government  in  levying  duties;  it  occurs  on  land  (3) Johnson 
ather  than  at  sea,  and  seems  to  have  a  very  remote  relation  to     Sheddon,  2 
he  contract  of  insurance.    In  regard  to  the  loss  arising  on  ac-  (4)' ^uny  v 
:ount  of  duties,  port  charges,  &c.  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  Roy.  Ex.  Ass. 
he  court  of  King's  Bench  decided,  explicitly,  that  they  are  not  Co.  3  B.  &  p. 
wibjects  of  indemnity  ;(3)  and  this  opinion  was  followed  in  the 
[Common  Pleas.(4)    The  same  opinion  was  given  in  New  York    j^.  irTiSlu* 
L  few  months  after  the  first  of  the  preceding  cases  was  dcci-  Co.  3  Johns! 
led,  but  before  the  decision  was  known  in  New  York.(5)  Cas.217. 
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All  of  these  cases  involved  the  question  of  loss  by  freight; 
but  the  English  courts  did  not  consider  this  question  particularly, 
and  in  regard  to  the  loss  by  duties  *and  charges,  they  took  for 
granted  that  it  was  not  covered,  without  any  elaborate  con- 
sideration of  the  reasons  in  support  of  the  doctrine.  Their  at- 
tention was  mostly  confined  to  the  question  respecting  the  mode 
of  computing  the  loss,  and  the  weight  of  the  authority  of  their 
opinions  bears  mostly  upon  that  point. 

The  case  decided  in  New  York  very  distinctly  presented  the 
question  of  loss  by  freight,  as  well  as  duties  and  charges.  Mr. 
Justice  Thompson  said,  ^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  underwriter 
ought  to  pay  the  proportion  of  the  prime  cost,  corresponding  to 
the  proportion  of  the  diminution  of  the  gross  sales.    The  omer 
mode  of  calculation  appears  to  me  to  be  making  the  underwriters 
indirectly  answerable  for  the  freight,  duties,  and  charges,  with  ' 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do.'   Mr.  Justice  Kent's  opinion  turp-  | 
ed  mostly  upon  the  incorrectness  of  the  rule  of  computing  accord*  j 
ing  to  the  net  proceeds.    But  proving  this  rule  to  be  wrong,  does 
not  necessarily  prove  that  the  insurer  is  not  answerable  for  the  i 
loss  by  freight,  auties,  and  charges ;  and  the  loss  on  these  may  be  ! 
included  without  involving  any  of  the  consequences  which  prove  ' 
the  incorrectness  of  this  rule,  excepting  one  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Justice  Thompson.    He  says, '  the  underwriter  never  ought  to 
be  made  liable  to  pay  more  than  a  total  loss,'  and  'the  compu- 
(1)5  Johns,    tation  upon  the  net  proceeds  ^  would  in  many  instances  make 
219,  MO.      him  pay  more  than  a  total  loss.'(l)   But  it  has  already  appeared 
that  he  may  be  liable  for  more  than  the  value  at  which  the 
(S)  Sapr.  339.  whole  property  is  insured,(S)  which  value  is  what  the  judge 
means  by  a  total  loss. 

But  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  insurers  for  the  loss 
by  freight,  duties,  and  charges,  on  damaged  ^oods,  was  presented 
in  all  these  cases,  and  the  result  of  the  opinions  was  an  exonera- 
tion of  the  insurers  from  this  loss.  The  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
result,  in  respect  to  the  duties  ^nd  charges  in  port,  seem  to  be 
very  strong,  since  nothing  prevents  the  adjustment  of  the  loss 
at  the  moment  of  unloadmg  the  goods,  when  the  risk  ceases, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  arising  from  the  reve- 
nue laws,  port  regulations,  expenses  of  wharfage,  drayage,  sto- 
rage, &c.  which  seem  to  be  remote  consequences  of  the  damage. 
They  arise  more  directly  from  the  reflations  of  trade,  and  Ae 
revenue  laws,  and  the  disposition  which  the  consignee  chooses 
to  make  of  the  goods,  than  from  the  damage  to  the  goods.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  the  understanding,  between  the  parties  to  the  policy, 
that  tne  goods  are  intended  to  be  sold  for  consumption  at  the 
port  of  destination.  Nothing  prevents  the  consignee  from  tran- 
shipping without  landing  them,  if  the  laws  of  the  port  permit  it; 
ana  in  that  case  the  question  as  to  loss  by  duties,  in  that  particu- 
lar port,  is  not  likely  to  arise.  The  comprehending  tms  loss 
among  those  insured  against,  evidendy  leads  to  considerations 
very  remote  from  the  perils  enumerated  in  the  policy. 

In  regard  to  the  loss  by  freight,  it  has  been  held  that  in  some 
cases  the  insurer  of  the  goods  is  liable  for  the  excess  of  freight 
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which  the  assured  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  perils 
insured  againsu(l)  But  m  those  cases  the  extraordinary  freight  (i)Siipr.S89. 
paid,  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  expense  of  labouring,  &c. 
for  the  preservation  of  the  property,  ana  to  prevent  a  total  loss 
by  the  oreaking  up  of  the  voyage ;  and  the  underwriter  ex- 
pressly stipulates  to  pay  such  expenses. 

The  court  in  New  York  said,  that  the  expenses  of  a  ^  sale  at  auc-  Ezpente  of 
tion  to  ascertain  the  injury  the  cargo  had  received,  and  limited  laiei  at  auo- 
to  such  parts  as  were  damaged,  would  be  a  reasonable  charge.'  ^^^^ 
It  would  be  allowed,  however,  only  in  case  of  its  being  neces-  (^)  Muir  «. 
sary,  in  order  to  adjust  the  loss.(2)   Mr.  Stevens  puts  this  charge  ^  c^™*  ^ 
upon  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  freight,  duties,  and  other  (s)  Part  At. 
charges.(3)   If  a  ipro  Jhrmd  sale  at  auction  is  made  for  the  pur-  >•  3*  ^  !•  p* 
pose  merely  of  adjusting  the  loss,  the  expense  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  survey  and  appraisement  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  loss.   But  if  the  goods  are  actually 
sold,  or  intended  to  be  so,  and  are  wholly  or  in  part,  bought  in 
by  the  assured,  merely  because  he  does  not  think  the  prke  offer* 
ed  sufficient,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  consi- 
iering  the  expense  of  the  sale  as  a  port  of  the  loss.   The  as- 
lured  would  have  been  at  this  expense  had  the  goods  all  arrived 
MMind. 

If  different  articles  are  damaged,  the  loss  ought  to  be  adiust- 
sd  on  each,  separately ;  since  otherwise  the  adjustment  will  be 
erroneous,  unless  the  degree  of  damage  is  the  same  on  all,  or, 
irhich  would  Tiardly  ever  happen,  the  difference  of  the  invoice  (4)  Stereni, 
imounts,  and  the  difference  of  the  degrees  of  damage,  should      ^^3*^  7 
■eciprocally  countervail  each  other  in  the  compulation.(4)(a)      p7i^.  * 

A  particular  average  is  usuallv  adjusted  at  the  port  of  des-  purticular 
ination,  and  when  it  is  adjusted  there,  the  mode  of  adjustment  is  avera^  ad- 
ilways  as  above  stated.   But  if  it  is  adjusted  at  some  other  justed  at  a 
»rt,  the  mode  of  adjustment  depends  on  the  reasons  for  making 
t  at  any  other  than  the  port  of  destination.   The  assured  may  defUnaUon. 
rat  an  end  to  the  risk  whenever  he  pleases,  by  voluntarily  re- 
ceiving his  goods  short  of  the  port  of  destination.    If  he  re- 
ceive his  goods  at  any  intermediate  port,  on  account  of  a  fa- 
rourable  market  there,  an  average  loss  is  adjusted  upon  the 
lame  principles  as  at  the  port  of  destination.   And  it  does  not 
ippear  that  he  has  not  a  right  to  such  an  adjustment,  if  he 
cnooses  it,  for  whatever  reason  the  goods  are  received  by  him 

(a)  The  following  examples  will  show  the  incorrectness  of  comi- 
lating  losses  on  different  articles  together. 

biroict  Sale*  of  SaUi^  being  Rate  per  cent  Amount  of 

value.  sound,  damaged,  of  .  loss,  loss, 
>>iree,        250         500  360  60  150)^. 

Cotton,        300        100  25  75  225  J 

i^JJ^  I     550        600  225  621-2  343  2-3 

Thus  the  loss  on  both  articles  being  computed  separatelj,  is  375 
bllars  ;  hot  computed  on  both  together,  is  343.66.  And  a  similar 
irror  would  result  from  computing  the  amount  of  damage  on  differ- 
nt  sorts  of  the  same  kind  of  article,  invoiced  at  different  values. 
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and  withdrawn  from  the  risks  insured  against,  short  of  the  port 
of  destination.(a) 

A  lalrage  ^^ise  of  damage  by  sea-water  or  other  cause,  where 

loM.  the  damage  would  be  increased  by  keeping  the  goods  on  board, 

and  the  goods  might  be  rendered  of  little  or  no  value  on  arrival 
at  the  port  of  destination,  they  are  sometimes  sold  at  some  ior 
termediate  port.  The  reason  of  selling  them  at  the  interme- 
diate port  IS  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  there,  but 
to  prevent  their  being  spoiled  and  totally  lost,  in  consequence  of 
damage  by  the  perils  insured  against.    *  In  such  cases,  though 

(1)  Stercni,  the  property  is  not  abandoned  to  the  underwriter,  the  principle 
p. 79.  of  abandonment  is  assumed  and  acted  upon.'(l)    The  loss  is 

adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  eoods  had  been  abandon- 
ed, in  which  case  the  insurer  pays  for  tnem  at  the  invoice  price 
or  valuation,  and  is  entitled  to  whatever  is  saved,  after  deduct- 
ing all  expenses  including  that  of  freight.  The  net  proceeds 
arc  in  the  nature  of  salvage,  and  this  is  accordingly  called  a 
salvage  loss. 

A  cargo  was  compulsorily  taken  away  from  the  master  of  a 
vessel  by  the  oflScers  of  the  government,  at  Port  Republican,  in 
St.  Domingo,  in  exchange  for  some  specie,  and  such  a  quantity 
of  goods  as  they  had  a  mind  to  give  him.  As  the  assured,  not 
havine  made  abandonment,  was  not  entitled  to  recover  for  a 
total  Toss,  a  question  occurred  as  to  the  mode  of  adjusting  a 
partial  loss.  The  invoice  price  of  the  goods  taken  from  the 
master  was  12,041  dollars.   The  value  of  the  specie  and  goods 

(jiven  to  him  in  exchange  was,  at  Port  Republican,  10,162  dol- 
ars.  The  proceeds  of  the  same  goods  in  New  York,  deducting 
duties  and  charges^  and  adding  the  amount  of  specie,  were  8,667 
dollars;  but  deducting  also  freight  from  Port  Republican  to 
New  York,  were  7,919  dollars.  The  only  question  made,  was, 
which  of  these  three  sums  must  be  deducted  from  the  invoice 
value,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  one  of  these  differences 
was  the  amount  of  the  partial  loss.  The  court  decided  that  the 
value,  at  Port  Republican,  of  the  goods  and  specie  received  in 
exchange,  was  the  true  amount  saved ;  and  that  the  difference 

(2)  Suydamv.  of  the  two  first  sums,  namely  1,879  dollars,  was  the  amount  of 

It  was  assumed  by  the  court,  and  the  parties,  that  the  loss  was 
to  be  adjusted  as  a  salvage  loss.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
amount  of  goods  and  specie,  given  in  exchange  for  the  cargo  at 
Port  Republican,  depended  at  all  upon  its  value  there,  which 
seems  to  be  altogether  probable,  this  mode  of  adjustment  threw 
the  risk  of  the  market  upon  the  insurers,  since  the  lower  the 
price  of  the  cargo  was,  the  smaller  would  be  the  amount  of  specie 
and  goods  given  in  exchange  for  it.  Suppose  the  value  of  the 
cargo  at  Port  Republican  to  have  been  double  the  invoice  price, 
and  the  officers  of  the  government  there  had  taken  the  whole 


(a)  Mr.  Stevens  says,  a  particular  average  cannot  be  adjusted  in 
the  usual  mode,  short  of  the  port  of  destination ;  tit.  Partic.  Aver. 
0*  L  p.  80.  but  it  does  not  appear  whj  it  may  not. 
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cargo,  giving  in  exchange  goods  or  money  of  half  its  vahie. 
Accoraing  to  the  above  mode  of  adjustment  the  assured  would 
in  this  case  have  lost  half  of  his  goods,  and  ^et  not  have  been 
entitled  to  recover  any  thing  of  his  underwriters.  If  the  loss 
had  been  adjusted  in  the  usual  way,  by  comparing  the  market 
price,  with  the  value  given  in  exchange  for  the  cargo  in  the  com- 
pulsory sale,  and  thence  finding  the  amount  lost  upon  the  invoice 
value,  it  would  have  given  the  assured  the  advantage  of  a  gain- 
ing, or  the  disadvantage  of  a  losing  market,  and  have  exempted 
the  insurers  from  any  risk  of  the  market. 

A  question  similar  in  principle  occurs  in  relation  to  expenses  wjj^t  pro- 
incurred,  or  a  compromise  made,  on  the  separate  account  of  the  portion  of  ex- 
ship  or  cargo,  or  any  part  of  the  cargo.    Expenses  of  the  de-  p«Me»  which 
scriptions  in  question,  are  most  frequently  subjects  of  geners^l  ^rtkular  a- 
averase,  and  accordingly  if  any  interest  contribute  on  a  value  ye  rage,  the 
exceeding  that  in  the  policy,  the  contribution  on  the  excess  falls  iniorers  ought 
upon  the  assured.    The  same  rule  ought  evidently  to  be  ex- 
tended  to  expenses  incurred  on  a  separate  interest,  which  con- 
stitutes particular  average,  since  the  master,  or  other  person,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  property,  is  necessarily  governed  by  the  value 
of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  in  determining  on 
the  amount  to  be  given  by  way  of  compromise,  or  incurred  in 
expenses  to  save  tne  property.    The  agent  must  in  such  cases 
do  what  is  prudent  and  advisable,  and  what  a  person  not  insu- 
red would  do  under  like  circumstances,  and  in  (determining  what 
to  do,  he  would  of  course  be  governed  by  the  value  of  the 
property  at  the  place  where  it  should  happen  to  be  at  the  time 
of  the  transaction.    And  in  case  of  compromise  with  captors,  or 
of  salvage,  the  captors  or  salvors  are  governed  by  the  same 
value  in  fixing  the  amount  of  their  claim. 

It  would  plainly  be  unreasonable  that  the  insurer  should  be 
liable  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  the  amount  of  which  is  de- 
termined by  considerations  foreign  to  his  contract.  Accordingly, 
if  the  value  of  the  property,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  ex- 
ceeds its  value  in  the  policy,  the  sum  which  they  are  liable  to 
pay,  should  bear  the  some  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of 
the  expenses,  that  the  value  in  the  policy  bears  to  the  value  ou 
account  of  which  the  expenses  are  incurred. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


.    TOTAL  LOSS  AND  ABANDONMENT. 

Section  1.  In  what  eases  JJbandonment  is  necesseufy  in  ofdet 
to  give  a  Claim  for  a  Total  Loss. 

A.  TOTAXi  LOSS  is  One  by  which  the  underwriter  is  liable  to  pay 
Total  lott  de*  for  as  mych  of  the  subject  as  he  insures,  at  its  value  in  the 
i)olicy.    In  adjusting  the  amount  of  a  total  loss,  the  only  que»- 
tion  is,  what  is  the  value  of  the  subject  in  the  policy,   in  a 
partial  loss  the  underwriter  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  entire  value, 
as  such,  at  which  the  subject  is  insured,  and  to  the  amount  in- 
sured.   In  adjusting  a  partial  loss  it  is  always  necessary  to  in* 
quire,  not  merely  ivnat  is  the  value  of  the  subject  in  the  poli* 
cy,  but  also  what  is  the  rate  or  degree  of  damaee. 
Abandonment     A  total  loss  gives  the  assured  a  right  to  abandon.    An  aban- 
may  be  made  donment  is  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  hj  which  he  re- 
uilMi         linquishes  and  transfers  to  the  underwriters  his  insurable  in- 
terest,  as  far  as  it  is  a  subject  of  the  policy,  or  the  proceeds  of 
it,  or  the  claims  arising  from  it.    In  considering  what  circum- 
stances give  the  assured  a  right  to  abandon,  we  shall  ne- 
cessarily consider  what  constitutes  a  partial,  and  what  a  total 
loss. 

Where  the  assured  has  no  right  of  property,  as  in  the  life  of 
a  person  on  whom  he  depended  for  support ;  and  where  the 
subject  is  so  completely  destroyed  and  lost,  that  the  assured  has 
no  rights^or  claims,  or  advantages,  in  conseqyence  of  his  pro- 
perty in  it^  as  in  the  case  of  gooos  consumed  by  fire,  or  a  lottery 
ticket  that  has  drawn  a  blank,  it  is  not  reauisite  that  he  should 
go  through  with  any  form  of  transferring  nis  interest  to  the  ia- 
(l)Park,      surers,  or  make  any  offer  to  this  efiect.(l)    In  case  of  the 
228.    ;  8     t  destruction  of  the  whole  subject,  the  ceremony  of  abandon- 
(iS'jo^.    ment  would  bfe  idlc.'(2) 

156.  The  thing  insured  being  irretrievably  lost,  the  assured  has  a 

Technical  or  ^ght  to  recover  the  value  at  which  the  whole  or  any  Dart  of  it 
constructire  was  insured ;  and  the  amount  recovered  will  be  tne  same 
total  loM.  whether  the  loss  be  treated  as  partial  or  total, — whether  the  in- 
quiry be  what  value  was  insured  merely,  or  that,  and  also  what 
is  the  amount  of  damage,  for  they  are  both  the  same  amount. 
But  if  the  property  or  any  part  of  it  survives  the  peril,  as  in 
case  of  shipwreck,  without  a  total  destruction  of  the  thing  in- 
sured, or  of  detention  or  capture  before  condemnation ;  or  if 
any  rights  or  claims  remain  to  the  assured  as  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty, as  in  case  of  a  claim  for  remuneration  of  damage  against 
those  who  have  seized  the  property,  it  is  just  that  he  should 
transfer. to  the  underwriters  tne  remains  of  the  property,  or  the 
rights  accruing  to  him  as  owner,  in  case  of  his  receiving  of  them 
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the  amount  insured.   Losses  of  this  description  are  called  tuhr 
nical  or  ccnstructivt  total  losses,  in  which  an  abandonment  ou^ht      *  J*  ^ 
to  be  made,  in  order  to  give  the  assured  the  right  of  recovering  MitftikiT  *^ 
the  entire  value  insured.   ^  Where  any  part  of  the  property  has  Crockatt,  14 
been  saved,  the  assured  cannot  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  unless  ^aft,  465; 
he  abandon.'(l)  '^^it 

Mr.  Justice  BuUer  intimates  a  doubt,  whether  abandonment  EasVdoT. 
should  have  been  permitted  at  all,  and  says,  that  ^  about  the  whether  the 
jrear  1745  that  question  was  determined,  after  much  delibera-  right  of  aban- 
tion.X3)   But  in  cases  of  capture  and  detention,  insurance  would  donment  is  to 
afford  a  very  inadequate  indemnity  to  the  assured,  without  the  ^  fevoured. 
r^ht  to  abandon,  and  in  many  cases  of  sea-damage,  the  indem- 
nity  would  be  long  delayed  and  vtrj  difficult  to  adjust   Lord  r.  jjog^ 
Mansfield  said,  ^  in  late  times  the  privilege  of  abandonment  has 
been  restrained  for  fear  of  letting  in  frauds.'(3)  (3)  Gom  ». 

Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  on  the  contrary, '  It  has  been  said,  J^^J^f 
that  abandonments  are  not  to  be  favoured ;  that  they  have  been 
liable  to  great  abuses ;  and  that  courts  of  law  are  not  disposed  (4)  Peele  v. 
to  enlarge  the  practice.   I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  Merch.  Im. 
that  of  late  years  this  consideration  has  had  quite  as  much  weight  ^^^^^q^ 
as  it  deserved.'(4)  laaL^Ma- 

The  assured  has  his  election  in  all  cases,  whether  or  not  to  ion.  ^ 
make  abandonment ; '  all  the  books  agree  that  he  is  never  obliged  The  airared 
to  abandon.X^)   '  The  object  of  abandonment  is  to  turn  tnat  hM  an  eiec- 
mto  a  total  loss  which  would  otherwise  not  be  so       and  the  Jj^^^J^^^r 
assured  may  choose  whether  he  will  change  the  character  of  ^ 
his  claim  against  the  insurers  by  making  an  abandonment.  In 
some  cases  however,  he  will  have  no  claim  against  the  insurers 
unless  he  makes  an  abandonment;  in  others  he  may  recover  for 
a  partial  loss,  without  abandonment,  or  abandon  and  recover  for 
a  total  loss. 

In  a  case  of  seizure  of  the  vessel  of  which  freight  was  insu-  The  ihip  be- 
red,  and  an  action  brought  by  the  assured  without  any  abandon-  ing  itranded 
ment, '  Chancellor  Lansing  said, '  The  assured,  by  his  delay,  has  ^      ^  ^ 
waived  his  right  of  abandoning,  so  far  as  might  operate  to  con-  ^^^tlTb 
yert  a  partial  into  a  total  losis,  and  has  left  the  insurer  the  chance  comi^d 


of  enjoying  any  advantage,  arising  from  the  restoration,  before 
the  time  of  bringing  his  action.'   But  as  the  loss  continued  to  be  (6)  8  Johns, 
total  at  the  time  of  bringing  the  action,  he  thought  the  assured  *44 ;  Aiiwood 
might  recover.(7)  PaA  i 

In  case  of  the  insurance  of  freight  from  Quebec  to  London,  Johns.  Cas*. 
the  ship,  before  leaving  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  was  stranded  313  ;8  Johns, 
about  90  miles  below  Quebec,  in  so  dangerous  a  situation  that  g^^^i* 
the  captain  was  held  to  be  justified  in  selling  the  ship  and  car-  dracie'v. 
go,  without  making  any  attempt  to  get  the  ship  off  for  the  pur-  n.  T.  Ins.  Co. 
pose  of  prosecuting  the  voyage.   On  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  disaster  the  assured  communicated  it  to  the  underwriters, 
and  claimed  a  total  loss,  but  did  no  act  whicli  was  considered  caines*  Cas. 
by  the  court  as  amounting  to  an  abandonment  of  the  freight  174. 
And  the  court  said, '  We  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  aban-  ^ 
don.^S)   There  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  this  case  upon  which      3  Mocr?* 
an  abandonment  might  operate.  lis.  * 
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The  thip  be- 
ing disabled 
and  broken 
up,  an  aban- 
donment held 
neceiiarj. 

(1)  Bell  V. 
Nixon,  1  Holt, 
423. 

(2)  lb.  426.  n. 

(3)  Green  r. 
Brown,  2  Str. 
1199;  Newby 
V.  Read,  Park, 
106 ;  Twem- 
low  V.  Oiwin, 
2  Camp.  85; 
Brown  V. 
Neilion,  1 
Cainef,  525. 
Whether  in 
case  a  vessel 
1%  not  heard 
from,  a  total 
loss  maj  be 
recovered  for 
without  aban- 
donment. 

(4)  Cambrc- 
lingv.M'Call, 
9  Dall.  280 ; 
8.  C.  2 
Yeates,  281. 


(5)  Gordon  v. 
Bowne,  2 
Johns.  150. 

Whether  in 
case  of  cap- 
ture a  total 
loss  may  be 
recovered  for 
without  aban- 
donment 


(6)  Watson  9. 
Ins.  Co.  of  N. 
A.  1  Bin.  47. 


(7)  Brown  t. 
PhoBu.  Ins.Co. 
4  Bin.  445. 


A  ship  having  sailed  on  a  voyage  from  Hull  to  Quebec,  and 
received  considerable  damage,  was  compelled  by  bad  weather 
to  put  into  Limerick,  where  she  could  not  be  repaired  for  want 
of  materials  and  docks,  and  she  was  too  much  disabled  to  be 
removed  to  another  port  suitable  for  making  repairs.  She  was 
accordingly  broken  up  there.  Upon  the  question,  whether  the 
assured  could  recover  for  a  total  loss  without  abandonment, 
Dallas,  J.  said, '  In  some  cases  he  may  claim  a  total  loss  without 
abandonment.  But,  if  the  case  be  doubtful,  the  assured  ought 
not  to  take  upon  himself  to  determine  for  the  underwriters — to 
break  up  the  ship,  and  to  call  upon  them  for  a  total  loss.  I 
think  he  should  have  communicated  to  them  the  state  of  the 
vessel.'(l)  The  whole  court  were  afterwards  of  opinion  that  an 
abandonment  was  necessary  to  entitle  the  assured  to  a  total 
loss.(2) 

If  the  vessel  is  not  heard  from  for  a  long  time  it  is  considered 
to  be  totally  lost  by  perils  of  the  seas.(3)  A  vessel  that  sailed 
from  N.  Carolina  for  St.  Thomas's,  was  not  heard  from  for  six 
years  after  the  time  of  sailing,  and  it  was  held  that  an  abandon- 
ment was  not  necessary  in  order  to  entitle  the  assured  to  recover 
the  amount  insured.  Chief  Justice  M'Kean  said, '  We  cannot 
see  that,  where  there  is  nothing  left  to  give  up,  there  can  be  any 
thine  to  abandon.  It  would  be  useless  to  insist  on  a  formal  act 
of  abandonmcnt.'(4) 

In  the  case  of  a  vessel  that  sailed  from  N.  Carolina  to  New 
York,  and  was  not  afterwards  heard  from  ;  Chief  Justice  Kent 
said,  that, '  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  considering  the  voyage,  the 
presumption  that  the  vessel  had  perished  was  reasonable.^  And 
considering  it  as  proved  that  the  whole  subject  had  perished,  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  the  action  being  four  or  five  years  after  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel,  he  said  '  the  ceremony  of  an  abandonment 
would  have  been  idle.'(5) 

So  in  a  case  of  capture  and  condemnation  of  the  properly, 
the  assured  brought  a  suit  to  recover  the  loss  without  having 
made  any  abandonment ;  Chief  Justice  Shippen  said, '  Where 
any  part  of  the  thing  insured  is  left,  the  assured  is  bound  to 
abandon  in  order  to  enable  him  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss ; 
the  only  penalty  for  not  abandoning,  is,  that  the  assured  must 
be  satisfied  with  an  average  loss.'  And  the  court  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  assured  might  recover,  leaving  it  to  the  jury  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  chance  of  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  and  the  restoration  of  the  property.  Mr.  Justice 
Brackenridge,  however,  thought  that  if  there  had  been  any  rea- 
sonable probability  of  recovering  the  property, — if  the  chance 
was  worth  any  thing ;  the  assured  ought  not  to  recover  the  loss 
without  aban(Jonment.(6) 

In  a  subsequent  case.  Chief  Justice  Shippen  seems  to  have 
changed  his  opinion,  and  considered  an  abandonment  requisite 
in  such  case.  And  Mr.  Justice  Brackenridge  said,  if  abandon- 
ment was  pot  necessary  in  such  a  case,  in  order  Ip  enable  the 
assured  to  recover,  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  so  in  any  case 
whatever.(7)    It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
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judges  in  England,  that  abandonment  was  necessary  though  the 

ship  and  cargo  had  been  sold  and  converted  into  money,  when  (^^Hodpon 

notice  of  the  loss  was  received.(l)  Pa^lj  ggi.n. 

But  in  a  case  of  the  seizure  of  the  property,  by  oflSccrs  act-  property  seix- 

ing  under  the  Swedish  government,  Lord  Ellenboroueh  said,  edby  a 

'  The  general  convenience  of  making  an  abandonment  nas  led  foJ^^P*  5?" 

•  •        t    .  '    '  1  11*        A  veiiunent. 

to  an  opmion  that  it  is  more  necessary  than  it  really  is.  A 

party  is  not  in  any  case  obliged  to  abandon,  neither  will  the 
want  of  abandonment  oust  him  of  his  claim  for  that  which  is, 
in  fact,  either  an  average  or  a  total  loss,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Where  there  is  an  abandonment,  the  risk  is  thrown  on  the  un- 
derwriters ;  where  there  is  no  abandonment,  the  party  takes 
the  chance  of  recovering  according  to  his  actual  loss.'  ^nd  .  Mellish 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  assured  in  this  case  might  re-  Anck^ws 
cover  according  to  his  actual  loss.(2;)  1*6  East,  13. 

Under  a  policy  upon  salt-petre  imported  from  India,  which  xhc  cargo 
was  condemned  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sold  in  pursu-  sold  under  a 
ance  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  which  sentence  was  re-  decree  of  con- 
versed on  appeal.  Lord  EUenborough  said, '  As  to  abandonment,  andthe  de- 
if  instead  of  the  salt-petre  having  been  taken  out  of  the  sTiip  cree  reversed, 
and  sold,  and  the  property  devested,  and  the  subject  matter  lost 
to  the  owner,  it  had  remained  on  board,  and  been  restored  at 
last  to  the  owner,  1  should  have  thought  there  was  much  in  the 
argument  that,  in  order  to  make  it  a  total  loss,  there  should  have 
been  notice  of  abandonment,  but  here  the  property  itself  was    .  Mullett  r 
wholly  lost,  and  the  necessity  of  abandonment  was  altogether  sheddcn^is*^ 
done  away .'(3)  East,  304. 

Chief  Justice  Kent  says, '  This  court  has  repeatedly  decided 
that  abandonment  is  not  essential  to  enable  the  assured  to  re- 
cover a  total  loss,  if  the  loss  be  actually  total,  and  continue  so  (4)  2  Caines, 
to  the  bringing  of  the  suit.'(4)    But  Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  of  208. 
the  same  court,  speaking  of  a  case  in  which  the  master  was 
compelled  to  sell  the  cargo  at  a  reduced  price,  said, '  though  it 
be  settled  with  us  that  an  abandonment  is  never  too  late  while 
the  loss  continues  total ;  yet  we  have  not  said  that  a  suit  can  be  (5)  j  Johns, 
maintained  without  any  abandonment  at  all.'(5)    But  this  posi-  191. 
tion  seems  not  to  be  strictly  accurate,  since  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding cases  show  that  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total  loss 
without  making  any  abandonment. 

It  accordingly  appears  to  be  .the  opinion  of  all  the  judges 
of  the  different  courts,  that  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  the 
property,  the  assured  may  recover  the  value  insured  without  any 
abandonment.  But  what  circumstances,  short  of  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  property,  will  constitute  such  a  loss  of  it  as 
will  entitle  the  assured  to  recover  the  whole  value  without  aban- 
donment, seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  Where 
the  only  thing  remaining  to  the  assured,  is  the  chance  of  re- 
covering property  captured  or  arrested,  where  there  is  any  pro- 
bability at  all  of  recovering  it,  it  seems  reasonable  to  require 
an  abandonment,  or  that  the  assured  Should  claim  only  for  a 
total  loss ;  since,  as  Mr.  Justice  Brackenridge  remarks,  an  esti- 
mate by  the  jury  of  the  value  of  the  chance  of  recovering  the 
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(1)  4  Bio. 
472. 


Id  what 
abandonment 
most  be  made 
of  freU;ht  to 
recover  for  a 
total  lots. 


(f)  Green  r. 
Roy.  Ex.  Ass. 
Co.  1  Marsh. 
Rep.  447;  6 
Taunt  68. 


(3)  M'Carty 
V.Abel,  5  East, 
393.  See 
alio  Coolidge 
r.  Glouc. 
Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
15  MatStf  Rep. 
341. 


property  must  be  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.(l)  And  if 
such  an  inquiry  were  permitted  it  would  not  render  abandon- 
ment the  less  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  since  all  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  would  justly  operate  to  his  prejudice, 
both  because  he  is  entitled  to  recover  no  more  than  he  can  satis- 
factorily prove  to  be  the  amount  of  his  loss,  and  also  because  he 
mifht  prevent  the  embarrassment  by  making  an  abandonment 

In  regard  to  freight,  as  far  as  the  freight  insured  has  been 
earned,  and  become  absolutely  due,  the  contract  of  insurance  is 
satisfied.  If  freights  between  different  ports  successively,  and 
becoming  absolutely  due  at  the  several  ports  of  delivery,  are 
insured  in  one  policy,  and  after  one  or  more  of  the  freights  is 
earned,  a  total  loss  upon  this  interest  takes  place,  an  abandon* 
mcnt  can  have  relation  only  to  the  freight  pending  at  the  time  of 
the  loss.  In  respect  to  the  freights  previously  earned,  they 
have  cither  been  paid  to  the  assured,  or  his  claim  for  them  is  be- 
come absolute,  and  thus  have  ceased  to  be  exposed  to  the  perils 
insured  against.  In  respect  to  such  freights,  therefore,  tne  in- 
surers are  discharged,  since  all  that  they  agreed,  in  the  policy, 
to  be  answerable  for,  has  been  accomplished.  An  abandonment 
accordingly  has  no  operation  upon  freight  earned. 

Under  a  policy  upon  freight,  an  abandonment  can  only  trans- 
fer certain  rights  and  advantages  in  relation  to  freight  which  is 
pending;  in  which  an  interest  has  accrued,  on  account  of  a  con- 
tract respecting  it,  and  something  done  towards  earning  it 
Accordingly,  if  the  ship  and  cargo  are  both  entirely  lost,  though 
the  loss  happen  after  a  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  performed, 
no  abandonment  is  requisite  in  order  to  recover  for  a  total  loss 
of  freight,  there  being  nothing  to  abandon,  since  the  assured  has 
not,  in  consequence  of  what  has  been  done  under  the  contract 
for  freight,  acquired  any  rights  which  can  be  of  any  value  to 
the  underwriters,  it  having  become  utterly  impossible  to  earn 
any  part  of  the  freight  insured. 

Freight  being  insured,  the  ship  put  back  and  was  sold  on  ac- 
count of  damage  ;  and  the  cargo  was  also  sold.  It  was  objected, 
to  a  claim  for  a  total  loss  of  the  freight,  that  no  abandonment 
had  been  made.  Gibbs,  C.  J.  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  this  objection.  He  said, '  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  there  was  to  be  abandoned.'  And  the  court  were  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  there  should 
have  been  an  abandonment.(2) 

An  abandonment  of  freight  does  not  transfer  to  the  under- 
writers the  right  of  using  the  ship  to  complete  the  earning  of 
freight.  This  would  be  to  make  the  contract  of  affreightment 
or  charterparty  run  with  the  vessel ;  so  that  if  the  ship  were  at 
the  same  time  abandoned  to  a  different  underwriter,  it  would 
pass  to  him  encumbered  with  an  obligation  to  carry  on  the  car- 
go to  the  port  of  destination  ;  in  regard  to  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  says, '  Was  it  ever  heard  of  that  a  contract  should  run 
with  a  chattel  ?  Put  the  case  of  a  man  purchasing  a  wagon 
as  it  is  going  on  the  road  laden  with  goods,  he  is  not  bouna  to 
carry  the  goods  to  their  journey's  end.'(3) 
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A  policy  upon  expected  profits  does  not  seem  to  ofier  any  whether  any 
thing  upon  which  an  abandonment  can  operate,  and  it  does  not  abandonment 
appear  from  any  speculation,  or  any  judicial  opinion,  relating  to  "  ''«qa"it«  >a 
this  subject,  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  that  an  abandon-  JSr  apSiqr' 
ment  of  this  interest  can  be  of  any  importance  to  the  underwri-  upon  profits, 
ters,  otherwise  than  as  a  notice  that  a  total  loss  is  claimed,  and 
if  this  is  its  only  effect,  an  abandonment  is  not  necessary. 

In  a  policy  upon  the  profit  of  goods,  the  insurer  undertakes 
that  they  shall  not  be  prevented,  by  the  perils  insured  against, 
from  arriving  at  a  certain  market*  If  a  part  of  the  goods  only 
are  prevented  from  arriving,  it  constitutes  a  partial  loss  upon 
this  interest,  according  to  Die  construction  put  upon  it  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  arrival  of  a  part  only,  however  small 
it  may  be,  does  not  make  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the  inte- 
rest, whereby  the  assured  is  entitled  to  transfer  the  profit  on  such 
part,  and  recover  the  whole  amount  at  which  the  interest  is 
valued  in  the  policy.  The  profits  are  blended  with  the  goods, 
and  consist  of  a  p«rt  of  the  goods  themselves,  and  it  is  never 
pretended  that  aa  abandonment  of  this  interest  transfers  any 
property  in  the  goods. 

Under  an  abandonment  of  freight  the  underwriters  may,  in 
some  instances,  avail  themselves  indirectly  of  what  has  been 
done  towards  earning  freight.  They  may  in  effect  receive  the 
freight />ro  raid  for  the  part  of  the  voyage  performed  previously 
to  the  event,  on  account  of  which  the  abandonment  is  made. 
But  not  so  of  profits ;  there  is  no  profit,  or  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
fit, pro  raid  itineris  peracti^  which  can  be  assigned,  or  prove  to  be 
of  any  value,  to  the  insurers.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that 
an  abandonment  of  profits  can  be  any  thing  more  than  a  nuga- 
tory ceremony. 

In  one  case  the  court  in  New  York  were  of  opinion  that  an  \nietfaer 
abandonment  of  profits  was  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  abandonment 
assured  to  recover  for  a  total  loss ;  but  the  court  did  not  state  of  profit!  can 
upon  what  ground  it  was  necessary,  or  what  interest  would  be  f^^ttie** 
transferred  by  it.  right  of  taking 

The  court  suggest  a  query,  whether  an  abandonment  of  profits  the  goods  at 
would  not  give  the  underwriters  on  profits,  a  right  to  the  ^oods,  ^JJ*"™* 
by  paying  to  the  underwriters  to  wnom  they  were  abandoned,  ^ 
the  prime  cost.    But  they  expressly  reserve  their  opinion  on  g^iJ^"*' 
this  point.(l)  Cainel,245; 

Neither  this  court  nor  any  other  has  ever  given  effect  to  any  See  ai>o 
such  claim  by  a  judgment  in  its  favour.    Allowing  it  to  be  uSett!*/" 
practicable  to  apply  this  doctrine,  it  would  evidently  be  incon-  johnirisa. 
sistent  with  a  first  principle  of  al3andonment,  which  is  always 
defined  to  be  a  transfer  of  the  assured's  property  in  the  subject, 
as  far  as  it  is  covered  by  the  policy ;  whereas  this  doctrine 
would  make  it  a  transfer  of  only  a  part  of  his  property.    It  has 
never  been  hinted  that  the  assured  can  make  any  claim  upon 
the  insurers  for  their  profits  on  goods  abandoned,  and  if  he  has 
no  such  right,  he  cannot  transfer  it  to  the  underwriters  on  pro^  ^ 
fits,  or  to  any  other  persons. 
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Under  what      In  regard  to  a  policy  upon  commissions,  the  right  of  abandon- 
circomstan-    ment  seems  to  depend  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the  case  of 
cei  an  aban-  freight ;  the  assured  cannot  abandon  the  right  of  earning  com- 
co^Miont    niissions ;  as  far  as  the  commissions  are  earned  and  have  become 
it  requisite,    absolutely  due,  the  underwriters  are  discharged  from  their  liabili- 
ty ;  this  being  equivalent  to  the  arrival  of  goods  at  the  port  of 
oestination  in  the  case  of  a  policy  upon  the  cargo.    The  only 
right  then  which  can  pass  to  the  unaerwriters,  bv  an  abandon- 
ment under  a  policy  upon  commissions,  is  that  of  receiving  the 
commissions,  towards  the  earning  of  which  the  assured  has 
done  all  that  he  is  bound  to  do,  but  the  absolute  claim  for  which 
depends  upon  some  future  contingency. 
rnRobertwn        ^  supercargo  is  to  receive,  for  selling  the  outward  bound 
V.  Col.  Ins.  ^  cargo,  and  investing  the  proceeds,  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  sales 
Co.  8  Johns,  of  the  return  cargo,(l)  and  the  ship  is  arrested  on  the  home- 
383.  ward  voyage ;  the  assured  may,  by  an  abandonment,  transfer  to 

the  insurers  the  right  of  receiving  his  commissions  in  the  event 
of  the  release  and  subsequent  arrival  of  the  goods.  A  case  of 
this  sort,  in  which  the  assured  has  done  what  he  agreed  to  do  to 
earn  the  commissions  insured,  but  their  ultimately  becoming  due 
depends  upon  an  event  which  may  be  prevented  by  the  perils 
insured  against  in  the  policy,  is  the  only  one  which  occurs  to  me, 
where  any  right  or  advantage  whatever  can  be  transferr-ed  by 

(2)  Hastier,  ^tn  abandonment  of  this  interest.  If  this  be  the  only  case  in 
De  Pejster,  3  which  any  thing  can  be  assigned  by  an  abandonment,  it  is  the 
Caines,  196.  Qj^iy  one  in  which  an  abandonment  is  necessary,  as  a  condition 

on  which  the  assured  may  be  entitled  to  recover  for  a  total  loss. 

Abandonment  It  has  been  held  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  abandonment  in 
T *       ^  reinsurance.    The  reassured  could  not  abandon  without  ac- 

rcassured.  ^  cepting  the  abandonment  of  the  assured,  since  he  otherwise  has 
nothing  to  abandon ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Livingston  says,  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court, '  It  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

(3)  13  Mass.  reassurcr  to  compel  his  assured  in  all  cases  to  accept  of  an 
Rep.  207.      abandonment,  which  would  be  necessary  if  he  himself  be  en- 

(4)  Higginson  titled  to  one.'(2) 

V.  Dall.  13 
Mass.  Rep. 
96 

(5)  Rice  r.  Section  2.  What  Interest^  and  what  Control  of  the  Pro- 
Maw*  Rep  perty  are  requisite  to  support  an  Abandonment. 

230." 

Abandonment  assured,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  right  of  aban- 

of  the  whole  donment,  must  have  the  power  of  transferring  the  property  in- 
propertyto  sured.(3)  If  he  has  assigned  all  his  interest  by  abandonment 
P"^''  ^""^^^  lo  one  set  of  underwriters,  he  cannot  abandon  to  other  unde^ 
SbanTonment  writers  on  the  same  subject.(4) 

to  subsequent  Where  the  thing  insured  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  and  con- 
insurers.  iYo\  of  the  assured,  by  some  peril  or  act  not  insured  against  in 
A  subject  ar-  the  policy,  he  cannot  abandon.  A  ship  being  insured  against 
^erU^ofin-  sea-damage  onljr,  after  sustaining  sea-damage,  which  consti- 
sured  against*  ^ied  a  constructive  total  loss,  was  captured.  It  was  held  that 
cannot  be  the  assured  could  not  abandon,  since  the  ship  had  been  taken 
abandoned,  ^ut  of  his  control  by  an  act  not  insured  against,  and  he  coyld 
not  transfer  it  by  abandonment.(5) 
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In  such  case  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  actual  loss  should  (i)  woiianw 
be  recovered,  and  so  it  has  been  determined  in  New  york.(l)  »•  Smith, « 
The  circumstance  that  the  property  is  not  in  a  situation  to  be  ^• 
abandoned,  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  assured's  choosing 
not  to  abandon,  where  he  has  the  right,  and  is  not  prevented  by  /jn  g 
the  situation  of  the  property .(2)  383. 

The  consignees  at  Liverpool  having  made  advances  on  ^oods  whether  the 
shipped  in  the  United  States,  and  Which  were  arrested  m  an  contigneet 
American  port  by  an  embargo,  abandoned  to  their  underwriters  ^  abandon 
and  claimed  a  total  loss.    Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  It  might  ^^^Jf^^^ 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  make  out  that  they  had  such  an  interest  of  loading, 
as  was  capable  of  abandonment.'(3)   This  seems  to  depend  conway 
upon  the  question  whether  the  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading  9.  Gray,  10 
gives  the  consignee  a  right  to  have  the  possession  and  disposi-  ; 
tion  of  the  property,  as  against  the  consignor ;  since  as  far  as 
the  bill  of  lading  gives  him  this  right,  his  ability  to  make  an  539 .  Maurj 
abandonment  diners,  in  no  respect,  from  that  of  an  absolute  v.  Sheddon, 
owner.  ^ 

Section  3.    Of  the  iS&tp. 

If  the  ship  is  wrecked,  or  captured,  or  arrested  by  superior 
force ;  the  assured  may  unquestionably  make  an  abandonment, 
and  recover  for  a  total  loss.  But  the  question  as  to  what  de- 
gree of  damage  short  of  shipwreck,  and  what  degree  of  re- 
straint short  of  the  capture,  or  the  forcible  detention  of  the 
ship,  come  within  the  principles  of  abandonment,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion. 

In  re^rd  to  capture  or  restraint  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  different  subjects  of  insurance,  as 
the  same  arrest  or  detention  constitutes  a  total  loss  of  ship, 
cargo,  and  freight.  But  where  only  the  ship,  or  the  cargo,  is 
detained,  and  in  cases  of  damage  to  one  or  both  of  them,  ther^ 
may  be  a  total  loss  of  one  interest,  and  not  of  the  others. 

Where  there  is  no  intervention  of  force,  and  the  assured  is 
not  prevented  from  having  the  possession  and  control  of  the  ship, 
or  what  remains  of  her,  the  question  of  partial  and  total  loss 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  injury  actually  and  directly  sus- 
tained by  the  ship  in  consequence  of  the  peril,  and  upon  the 
situation  in  which  she  has  been  placed  by  the  operation  of  the 
peril.  If  a  ship  is  so  injured  ana  broken  that  she  cannot  be  re- 
paired and  made  seaworthy,  or  if,  without  having  any  of  her 
timbers  broken,  or  her  hull  injured  materially,  she  is  driven 
ashore  high  and  dry,  and  cannot  be  put  afloat  again,  or  if  the 
damage  cannot  be  repaired  for  want  of  materials  and  workmen, 
the  loss  is  considered  to  be  total. 

Where  it  is  practicable  to  put  the  ship  in  a  condition  fit  to  be 
navigated,  the  construction  of  the  loss,  as  to  its  being  partial  or 
total,  depends  upon  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  making  re- 
pairs, &c.  compared  with  the  advantages  expected  to  result  from 
making  the  repairs  and  pursuing  the  voyage.  It  is  not  surpri- 
sing that,  in  making  this  comparison,  there  should  be  found  some 
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(1)  Puller  V. 
Staniforth,  11 
East,  232; 
Same  r. 
Glover,  12 
East,  124. 

The  voyage 
being  broken 
up  it  is  a  total 
loss* 


(2)  Pole  V. 
Fitzgerald, 
WUles,  641  ; 
3  Brown^s 
Pari.  Cas. 
131.  Amb. 
214. 


(3)  Pond  ». 
King,  1  Wil- 
son, 191 ;  S. 
C.  Com.  Rep. 
360.  See 
also  White- 
head V. 
Bance,  Park, 
122 ;  Jenkins 
r.  M^Kenzie, 
MUlar,  321 ; 
Jalabert  v. 
Collier,  MU- 
lar, 323;  S. 
C.  Beawes, 
tit.  Ins.  p.  311. 

(4)  Ut  Supr. 


(5)  Pond  V. 
King,  Ut 
Supr. 


diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  same  state  of  facts ;  and  the  cases 
subseqently  cited  will  afford  some  instances  of  such  a  diversity. 
The  subject  of  total  losses  has  also  been  involved  in  some  pe^ 
plexity,  by  the  general  and  indefinite  language  in  which  the 
principles  relating  to  it  have  in  many  instances  been  stated; 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  grounds  upon 
which  decisions  were  made. 

The  parties  may  agree  in  the  policy  what  shall  constitute  a 
total  loss,(l)  but  policies  rarely  contain  any  such  agreement,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  expedient,  in  general,  in  policies  upon  the  ship, 
since  the  parties  cannot  make  any  stipulations  that  will  be  more 
intelligible  or  more  convenient  in  their  operation^  than  are  the 
general  rules  adopted  upon  this  subject  by  the  courts. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  assured  on  any  subject  may 
abandon,  when  the  voyage  is  broken  up,  in  respect  to  that  sub- 
ject, by  the  perils  insured  against.  In  regard  to  a  policy  upon 
a  ship,  this  rule  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  insurance  to  be 
upon  a  voyage.  In  the  case  of  an  insurance  made  in  1744,  on  a 
privateer,  for  the  term  of  four  months,  to  cruise  from  place  to 
place ;  the  crew  mutined,  and  afterwards  deserted  within  the 
four  months,  and  carried  away  the  boat,  fire-arms,  and  cutlasses 
belonging  to  the  privateer ;  the  vessel,  however,  arrived  safe  at 
Jamaica.  A  total  loss  was  claimed  on  the  ground  that  the  votfoge 
was  lost  J  though  no  specific  voyage  had  been  contemplated ;  and 
the  court  made  no  distinction  between  this  policy,  and  one  made 
on  a  vessel  from  one  port  to  another.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  the  voyage  was  not  lost,  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy .(2) 

It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  considered,  that  in  case  the 
voyage,  or  even  a  cruise  of  a  few  months  for  which  the  ship 
was  insured,  was  broken  up  and  defeated  by  a  peril  insured 
against,  the  assured  might  abandon  the  ship,  although  it  was  in 
his  possession,  or  subject  to  his  control,  at  the  time  of  abandon- 
ment, without  being  materially  injured. 

A  privateer  insured  for  three  months,  from  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1 744,  free  from  average,  and  without  benefit  of  salvage,  was 
captured  on  the  2d  of  February  1745,  by  a  French  ship; 
and  her  guns  were  taken  out,  and  1 1 7  of  her  men  were  sent  to 
France.  After,  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy  three  days, 
she  was  recaptured,  and  was  soon  afterwards  carried  into  Lis- 
bon. Chief  Justice  Lee,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, 
'  The  assured  paid  his  premium  in  consideration  of  the  insurer's 
undertaking  that  the  privateer  should  cruise  safely  during  three 
months.  It  appears  that  the  ship  was  taken  and  detained  within 
that  time,  and  that  the  assured  was  hindered  from  his  cruise ; 
and  this  by  our  law  is  a  total  loss.'(3) 

This  doctrine  continued  to  prevail  until  1 750,  when  it  was 
overruled  in  the  case  of  Pole  v.  Fitzgerald  ;(4)  but  afterwards, 
and  when  it  could  not  be  said  still  to  subsist  legally,  very  evi- 
dent traces  of  it  are  discoverable  in  the  language  used  bjrLord 
Mansfield,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  questions  of 
total  loss.  The  doctrine  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  wagering 
policies;  the  policy  was  of  this  description  in  the  above  case.(5) 
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These  were  not  strictly  contracts  of  indemnity,  though  made 
respecting  a  real  interest,  and  contemplating  an  actual  loss* 
Biit  the  parties  were  considered  to  have  in  view  only  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  adventure ;  if  the  ship  did  not  arrive  at 
the  port  of  destination,  or  was  prevented  from  cruising  for  the 
time  specified,  the  insurer  lost  the  wager.  These  were,' there- 
fore, insurances  upon  the  voyage  or  cruise ;  but  as  Beawes  justly 
remarks,(l)  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  apply  this  doctrine  in  put-  (i;  p.sii. 
ting  a  construction  upon  a  contract  strictly  of  insurance  or  in- 
demnity. 

Accordingly  Chief  Justice  Willes  shows,  in  an  elaborate  argu-  Insunmcc  it 
ment,(2)  that  insurance  is  not  on  the  voyage,  that  is,  the  insurer  of  'f*^  to  be  on 
the  ship  does  not  guaranty  that  she  shall  cruise  for  the  time  yoy^f 
mentioned  in  the  policy,  or  perform  the  voyage  described,  since      p^^^  ^' 
the  question  as  to  loss  under  the  policy  is  never,  what  damage  Fizgerald^* 
has  the  assured  sustained  by  the  interruption  of  the  voyage  or  WiUei,  641. 
cruise,  whereby  he  may  have  lost  great  profits  in  a  favourable 
market,  or  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  rich  prize ;  but  how  much 
damage  is  done  to  the  ship.    The  policy  is  not  on  the  voyage,  but 
on  the  ship, /or  the  voyage  or  time  specified. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  explains  the  principle  that  insurance 
is  '  on  the  ship  for  the  voyage,'  to  mean, '  that  the  voyage  shall 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  fault  of  the  ship,  or  in  other  words,  4  Cranch 
that  the  ship  shall  be  capable  of  making  the  voyage.'(3)  But  377.  ' 
he  does  not  mean  that  the  insurer  must  pay  the  assured  all  the 
damage  he  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  snip's  being  disabled. 
The  insurer  contracts  to  pay  the  damage  done  to  the  ship  by 
the  specified  perils,  and  if  this  damage  exceeds  half  the  value  of 
the  ship,  or  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  ship  incapable  of  prose- 
cuting the  voyage,  or  if  the  ship  is  taken  out  of  the  control  of 
the  assured,  by  any  of  those  perils,  he  will  take  her  ofi*  the  hands 
of  the  assured,  and  pay  the  whole  sum  at  which  she  is  valued 
in  the  policy. 

The  claim  of  the  assured  is  not  however  limited  to  the  da-  Where  the 
mage  actually  and  specifically  sustained  by  the  body  or  tackle  of 
the  ship,  and  to  cases  of  arrest  by  superior  force,  but  extends  perty*i8^[n"uie 
to  the  situation  into  which  the  ship  is  thrown  by  the  operation  highest  degree 
of  the  perils ;  and  where  the  real  facts,  or  the  consequences,  probable,  the 
which  will  actually  follow,  cannot  be  known — as  in  case  of  a  abs^don?*^ 
captured  ship  which  may  perhaps  be  acquitted,  or  of  a  strand- 
ed ship  which  may  possibly  be  j^ot  off  and  repaired — the  as- 
sured is  entitled  to  act,  in  managing  and  disposing  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  also  to  claim  of  the  unaerwriters,  according  to  the 
facts  as  they  appear  to  be  upon  the  best  examination  that  can 
be  made  at,  the  time  of  taking  measures  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
perty, or  of  making  abandonment  to  the  underwriters.    '  There 
is  not  any  principle,  says  Lord  Ellenborough,  which  authorizes 
abandonment,  unless  where  the  loss  has  been  actually  total,  or  Waiiit"!** 
m  the  highest  degree  probable  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment.'(4)  M.  &  S.  240, 
Mr.  Justice  Story  says, '  these  last  words  show  that  the  right  of 
abandonment  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  certainty,  but 
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(1)  Pcele  V.    upon  the  high  probability  of  a  total  loss,  either  of  the  property, 

Merchants*      OT  VOVage,  Or  both,'(l) 

u's^Maw^'  '  There  are  situations,'  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall, '  in  which 
Oct.  182^*2  the  delay  of  the  voyage,  the  deprivation  of  the  right  to  conduct 
Mason,        it,  produce  inconveniences  to  the  assured,  for  the  calculation  of 

(2)  4Cranch,  which  the  law  affords  and  can  afford,  no  standard.  In  such 
46.  cases,  there  is,  for  the  time,  a  total  loss.^S) 

'  The  right  of  abandonment,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Story, '  has  been 
admitted  to  exist  where  there  is  a  forcible  dispossession  or  ouster 
of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  as  in  cases  of  capture, — where  there 
is  a  moral  restraint  or  detention  which  deprives  the  owner  of 
the  free  use  of  the  ship,  as  in  case  of  embargoes,  blockades,  and 
arrests, — where  there  is  a  present  total  loss  of  the  physical  pos- 
session and  use  of  the  ship,  as  in  case  of  submersion, — where 
there  is  a  total  loss  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  as  in  case  of 
shipwreck,  so  that  the  ship  cannot  be  repaired  in  the  port  where 
the  disaster  happens, — and  lastly,  where  the  iniury  is  so  exten- 
sive that  by  reason  of  it  the  ship  is  useless,  and  the  making  re- 
pairs would  exceed  her  value.  The  right  to  abandon  exists 
whenever,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  ship,  for  all 
the  useful  purposes  of  a  ship  for  the  voyage,  is  for  the  present 

fone  from  the  control  of  the  owner,  and  the  time  when  she  will 
le  restored  to  him  in  a  state  to  resume  the  voyage,  is  uncertain 
or  unreasonably  distant,  or  the  risk  and  expense  arc  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  expected  benefit  and  objects  of  the  voyage.' 

'  If  a  shipwreck  occurs  without  material  injury  to  the  vessel, 
so  that  she  may  be  repaired  in  a  reasonable  time,  at  a  reason? 
able  expense,  and  resume  her  vovage,  no  right  of  abandonment 
Merchf  Ins*!    attaches.    Whether  the  right  of  abandonment  exists  or  not,  is 
Co.  Ut  Supr.  to  be  judged  of  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.'(3) 
A  loss  of  the  ^"^  voyage  be  broken  up  by  a  loss  of  the  cargo,  this  does 

cargo  is  not  give  a  right  to  abandon  the  ship.  A  ship  insured,  frccf  from 
a  breaking  ap  average  and  without  benefit  of  salvage,  with  a  stipulation  that  a 
under  thT^  '^^^  should  be  pai%  if  she  did  not  arrive  at  Marseilles,  was 
licy,in  respect  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  carried  into  Ceuta;  where  it 
to  the  ship,  became  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  cargo,  it  being  of  a  perish- 
able nature.  Both  ship  and  cargo  were  filially  released,  gut  the 
cargo  having  been  sold,  there  no  longer  remained  any  object  for 
^)  Kalcn  pursuine;  the  voyage  ;  and  the  ship  accordingly  did  not  arrive  at 
vr^ae,  1  T.  Marseilles.  It  was  held,  however,  that  these  circumstances  did 
R.  304.    *     not  give  the  assured  any  right  to  abandon.(4) 

In  the  case  of  a  policy  of).ship  and  cargo  from  New  York  to 
Gibraltar,  the  ship  was  taken  into  Algesiras  by  the  Spaniards, 
where  the  supercargo  thought  it  advisable  to  dispose  of  the 
cargo,  which  he  did  under  an  order  of  court,  procured  at  his  in- 
stance. As  to  the  right  of  making  an  abandonment  under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Justice  Washington  said, '  As  to  the  cargo, 
the  voyage  was  broken  up,  and  the  underwriters  on  that  and  the 
freight,  are  answerable.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  underwriter 
on  the  vessel.  She  was  not  detained  a  moment  with  a  view  to 
condemn.    If  the  cargo  had  been  landed  immediately,  there 
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was  nothing  to  prevent  her  departure,  she  was  in  perfect  safety,  (i)Hurtin  v. 
and  free  from  the  perils  insured  against.'(l)  Co**Cond''8 

A  ship  being  insured  from  Charleston  to  a  port  in  the  Bite  of  Marsh^eoLn. 
Leogan,  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer  and  carried  into  the 
port  of  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  cargo  was  taken  by  the 
French  commandant  for  the  use  of  thie  garrison,  but  the  vessel 
was  not  detained.  The  assured  claimed  for  a  total  loss,  on  the 
ground  that  the  voyage  had  thus  been  broken  up.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  ability  of  the  vessel  to  prosecute  her  voyage 
was  in  any  degree  impaired.  Her  cargo  had  been  taken  by 
the  commandant  at  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  But  the  policy  is  upon  the 
vessel  alone  ;  and  contains  no  allusion  to  the  cargo.  Had  she 
sailed  in  ballast,  that  circumstance  would  not  have  affected  the 
policy.  The  underwriters  insure  against  loss  or  damage  to  the 
vessel,  not  the  cargo.  They  insure  her  ability  to  perform  the 
voyage,  not  that  she  shall  perform  it.  If  a  partial  damage  had 
been  sustained  by  the  cargo,  no  one  would  have  considered  the 
underwriters  as  liable  for  that  partial  damage ;  why  then  are 
thev  responsible  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  cargo?  It  is 
said,  that  by  taking  out  the  cargo,  the  voyage  is  broken  up. 
But  the  vovage  of  the  vessel  is  not  broken  up.  By  this  con- 
struction, the  underwriter  of  the  vessel  is  made  to  undertake 
that  the  cargo  shall  reach  the  port  of  destination.  To  prose- 
cute the  voyage,  it  is  said,  had  biicome  useless,  and  therefore 
the  engagement  of  the  underwriters  was  forfeited,  although  this 
state  of  things  was  not  produced  by  any  fault  of  the  vessel.  If 
this  be  true,  the  contract,  instead  of  being  an  insurance  on  the 
ability  of  the  ship  to  perform  the  voyage ;  an  insurance  against 
the  loss  of  the  ship  upon  the  voyage  ;  would  be  a  contract  to 
purchase  the  vessel  at  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  policy,  if  cir- 
cumstances not  produced  by  the  fault  or  disability  of  the  vessel, 
should  induce  tne  assured  to  discontinue  the  voyage  after  it  had  ^  Cr^di 
been  undertaken.'(2)  *  370. 

'  The  insurer  on  the  ship,'  says  Chief  Justice  Tilghman, '  has 
nothing  to.  do  with  the  cargo.  He  undertakes  that  the  ship  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  voyage,  and  that  he  will 
make  good  any  damage  she  may  suffer  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage.  But  he  does  not  undertake  that  she  shall  perform  the  ^^J^i^^^qI] 
voyage^  because  the  cargo  may  be  lost,  or  other  events  may  occur,  5  g^^.  ^ 
which  may  render  it  unnecessary  that  she  should  perform  it.'(3)  Rawie,  601. 

Stranding  is  not  of  itself  considered  to  be,  in  all  cases,  a  total  stranding 
loss  of  the  ship.    Whether  it  be  so  or  not  depends  on  the  dam-  does  not  in  all 
age,  the  practicability  of  getting  the  ship  afloat,  and  the  expense  ^^^t  o?  abwi- 
and  delay  that  will  be  occasioned  by  the  attempt.    In  giving  doning  the 
the  opinion  of  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  said, '  When  the  ship, 
ship  IS  stranded,  the  assured  cannot,  for  this  cause  merely,  im- 
mediately abandon.    By  some  fortunate  accident,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  crew,  or  by  extraneous  assistance,  the  ship  may 
be  again  floated,  and  rendered  capable  of  pursuing  the  voyage. 
In  such  case  the  insurers  are  only  answerable  for  the  expense 
occasioned  by  the  stranding  and  repairing  the  damage.  But 
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(1)  Woodf. 
Lincoln  and 
Kennebeck 
Ins.  Co.  6 
Mass.  Rep. 
479. 


(2)  Patrick  v. 
Com.  Ins.  Co. 
llJohns.  13; 


(3)  Peele  v. 
Mer.  Ins.  Co. 
C.  C.  U.  S. 
Mass.  Oct. 
182^.  2  Ma- 
•on's  Rep. 


(4)  King  r. 
Middletown 
Ins.  Co.  1 
Connect. 
Rep.  184. 

The  ship  be- 
ing damaged 
so  that  she 
cannot  be  re- 
paired at  the 
place  where 
the  is,  may  be 
abandoned. 


undoubtedly,  when  by  the  stranding  the  voyage  is  defeated,  the 
owner  may  abandon.  And  the  stranding  of  the  ship  may  prove 
the  destruction  of  the  voyaec,  cither  by  her  afterwards  becom- 
ing a  wreck,  before  she  shall  be  put  afloat,  or  by  circumstances 
accompanying  the  accident.  A  ship  may  be  stranded  on  a  part 
of  the  coast,  where  no  assistance  can  be  procured  to  get  her 
afloat,  or  where  there  may  be  no  materials  or  workmen  for  re- 
pairing the  damage ;  and  in  cases  like  this,  the  voyage  is  lost, 
and  the  assured  may  abandon.  Or  if  the  ship  be  stranded  in  a 
place  where  assistance,  materials,  and  workmen  may  be  easily 
procured,  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  attempt  to  get  her 
off  will  succeed,  while  the  expense  is  certain  ;  the  assured  may 
abandon.  If  the  stranding  happen  at  a  place, and  in  a  season 
when  the  ship  cannot  be  speedily  got  off,  but  the  owner  must 
wait  so  long  for  a  favourable  time,  that  the  voyage  is  defeated, 
he  is  not  obliged  thus  to  wait,  but  may  throw  the  loss  on  the  in- 
surers by  abandonment.'(l) 

J  It  is  well  known,'  says  Chief  Justice  Kent, '  that  stranding 
is  not  ipso  facto  a  total  loss.  It  is  a  question  of  evidence,  whether 
stranding  be  a  total  loss,  either  because  it  is  followed  by  ship- 
wreck, or  other  destruction  of  the  pro^xirty,  or  because  the  ves- 
sel cannot  be  set  afloat,  or  because  she  cannot  be  repaired  at 
the  place  of  the  peril,  for  want  of  workmen  or  materials.X2) 

In  consequence  of  the  captain's  mistaking  the  lights,  some  of 
which  had  been  erected  after  he  sailed  from  the  United  States, 
a  ship  went  on  shore,  with  her  head  upon  the  rocks,  on  Gerfish's 
Island,  near  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  in  a  place  surrounded  by  breakers,  in  a  heavy  swell, 
which  causecl  her  to  strain  very  much,  and  thump,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  stand  upon  deck.  She  remained  there  until  the 
time  of  the  abandonment,  when  her  bottom  was  broken  in  several 
places,  so  that  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  through  her.  The 
cargo  was  discharged,  and  the  sails  and  rigging  nad  been  cut 
awaj'  from  her  masts,  and  all  her  furniture  removed  for  safety, 
and  she  was  deserted  by  the  master  and  crew.  The  chance  of 
getting  her  off  was  small,  and  the  expense  of  undertaking  to  do 
it  great,  and  if  got  off  it  would  require  three  months  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs.  Mr.  Justice  Story  held  this  to  be  a  total 
loss,  though  the  expense  of  repairs  should  in  the  event  prove  to 
be  less  than  half  the  value.(3) 

A  ship  attempting  to  go  through  Helgate,  was  thrown  upon 
the  rocks,  her  rudder  and  part  of  her  keel  knocked  off,  and  one 
of  her  sides  beaten  in,  so  that  the  whole  of  her  cargo,  consisting  of 
salt,  was  washed  out  and  lost.  It  was  held,  that  if  the  vessel  in 
this  situation  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  utterly  destroyed, 
the  assured  might  abandon.(4) 

A  ship,rCargo,  and  freight  being  insured,  free  of  average,  for  a 
voyage  from  Tortola  to  London,  the  ship  met  with  bad  weather 
the  day  after  sailing,  and  on.  the  following  day  the  captain  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Tortola,  where,  upon  a  survey,  the  ship  was 
declared  to  be  unfit  to  proceed  upon  the  voyage ;  and  she  could 
not  be  repaired  in  any  of  the  W est  India  Islands.  Accordingly 
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the  voyage  was  broken  up,  and  the  cargo  sold.   The  assured 
abandoned  and  claimed  for  a  total  loss.   Lord  Mansfield  said, 
*  If  by  the  perils  insured  against,  the  voyage  be  lost  and  gone, 
it  is  a  total  loss,  otherwise  not.    The  ship  received  an  irrepara- 
ble hurt  within  the  policy,  which  drove  her  back  to  Tortola, 
where  ships  coujd  not  be  had,  capable  of  taking  the  cargo  on  /iNj^annin 
board.    The  assured  were  not  to  wait  till  ships  could  be  had.  r.  Newnham, 
The  insurance  is  that  the  ship  shall  come  to  London.    Upon  Park,  260 
turning  this  case  in.  every  view  the  court  arc  of  opinion  that  the  Marshall, 
voyage  was  totally  lost.'(l)  624.' n!  ' 

it  has  been  held,  in  New  York,  to  be  a  total  loss  of  the  ship,  if, 
by  the  perils  insured  against,  she  is  rendered  unfit  to  carry  her  deredunfirto 
oridnal  cargo,  though  she  may  be  able  to  carry  one  that  is  lighter  cany  on  her 
and  more  buoyant.  The  policy  was  on  a  ship  from  Batavia  to  onginalcargo. 
New  York,  in  the  course  of  which  voyage  the  ship  was  obliged  to 
put  away  for  St.  Christopher's,  where,  after  being  twice  survey- 
ed, she  was  condemned  and  sold,  as  unfit  to  be  repaired  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  on  the  voyage.  She  afterwards  carried  a 
part  of  a  cargo  of  rum  and  molasses  to  New  York,  and  might 
have  carried  a  full  cargo  of  rum,  which  was  more  buoyant  than 
the  cargo  brought  from  Batavia.  Mr.  Justice  RadclifT,  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
vessel  be  in  a  capacity  to  be  repaired,  so  as  to  prosecute  her 
voyage  with  half  or  any  other  portion  of  her  cargo,  but  whether 
she  is  capable  of  proceeding,  or  of  being  refitted  to  proceed, 
and  carry  the  whole.  A  vessel  is  not  seaworthy  unless  she  be 
in  a  condition  to  carry  a  full  cargo.  The  vessel  was  insured  to 
perform  her  voyage,  and  carry  her  cargo,  from  Batavia  to  New 
York.  This  she  was  disabled  from  doing.  The  enterprise 
therefore  failed  by  means  of  the  perils  insured  against,  ana  the  g^^^}*** 
assured  has  a  right  to  abandon.'(2)  Caines  292. 

The  ship  being  abandoned  at  sea  by  the  crew,  on  ^  account  xshiobeiiir 
of  sea-daraage  and  the  danger  of  navigating  her,  does  not  give  deserted  bj 
the  assured  a  right  to  abandon,  after  she  is  brought  into  port  by  her  crew  it 
other  persons  in  a  state  to  be  repaired.    A  ship  insured  from  bought  into 
Hull,  in  England,  to  New  York,  encountered  storms  on  the  libeUed"* 
voyage,  and  was  deserted  by  h^r  crew,  and  taken  possession  of  and  iold  for 
by  a  part  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  another  ship,  and  salvage, 
brought  into  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  where  she  was  libelled 
and  sold  for  salvage.    The  owners  resided  in  New  York,  and 
had  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  that  she  was  libelled 
for  salvage ;  and  they  did  not  inteq)ose  to  prevent  a  sale  by  the 
payment  of  the  salvage.    Chief  Justice  Abbott  said, '  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  was  not  a  total  loss  until  the  assured  allowed 
the  ship  to  be  sold  under  the  decree  of  the  admiralty,  which 
they  might  have  prevented,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  have  pre 
vented,  by  paying  the  salvage.    If  it  had  appeared  that  they 
had  used  all  tne  means  in  their  power,  and  were  still  unable  to 
pay  the  salvage,  it  would  have  been  very  different.'    Bayley,  J. 
*  The  sale,  in  order  to  constitute  a  total  loss,  must  have  been  (4)  Thomeiy 
found  to  be  necessary,  and  wholly  without  the  fault  of  the  own-  v.  Hebton, 
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A  ship  being 
taken  poises- 
tion  of  by  the 
crew,  is  re- 
covered and 
afterwards 
■old  by  order 
«fthe  assured. 


(1)  Brown  v. 
Smith,  1 
Dow,  349. 
See  Pole  p. 
Fitzgerald, 
Willes,  641 ; 
4  Bro.  P.  C. 
439.  Supr. 
390. 

*  A  ship  being 
taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the 
crew  and  car- 
ried far  out  of 
the  course  of 
the  vojrage,  is 
afterwards  re- 
covered. 

(2)  Falknerr. 
Ritchie,  2  M. 
&  S.  290. 

If  the  voyage 
has  been  bro- 
ken up  by  the 
capture,  the 
assured  may 
abandon  not- 
withstanding 
a  recapture. 

(3)  Queen  v. 
Union  Ins.  Co. 
Wharton's 
Dig.  335.  h. 
t.  No.  169. 


(4)  Pringle  r. 
HarUe,3Atk. 
196. 


Where  the  ship  is  violently  taken  possession  of  by  the  crew, 
or  the  assured  is  otherwise  dispossessed  of  her  by  superior 
force,  and  no  abandonment  is  made  until  the  force  is  withdrawn, 
and  he  has  regained  possession,  the  question  of  partial  and  total 
loss  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  damage,  the  sit^uation  of  the 
vessel,  the  means  oi  making  repairs,  and  the  time  requisite  for 
this  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  sea-damage. 

A  part  of  the  crew  of  a  slave  ship  having  mutinied  and  taken 
possession  of  her,  before  any  slaves  were  taken  on  board,  allow- 
ed the  oflScers  and  a  few  of  the  men  to  go  on  shore  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  ordered  the  boatswain  to  navigate  the  ship  to 
Cayenne,  who  pretended  to  enter  into  their  designs,  but  instead 
of  doing  so,  conducted  her  to  Barbadoes,  where  she  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  man  of  war.  The  government  agent  at  that 
place,  took  charge  of  the  ship,  and  found  it  necessary,  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  owners,  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of 
the  cargo  and  stores.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  what  had 
happened,  the  assured  abandoned  to  the  underwriters,  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  to  the  government  agent  to  forward  '  the  sales, 
and  a  remittance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ship  and  cargo.^  In 
pursuance  of  this  letter  he  sold  the  hull  of  the  ship.  The  un- 
derwriters maintained  that  this  was  not  a  total  loss  of  the  ship. 
Lord  Eldon  said, '  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  assured  were  en- 
titled to  abandon.'(l) 

While  the  master  of  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  on 
shore,  the  crew  took  possession  of  the  ship,  and  sailed  with  her 
to  South  America.  After  plundering  the  cargo,  they  all,  except 
one  black  man,  deserted  her ;  and  she  was  taken  possession  of 
by  a  part  of  the  crew  of  a  privateer,  and  carried  to  England, 
without  having,  in  the  mean  time,  sustained  any  material  damage. 
On  her  arrival  there,  the  owner  having  then  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  interruption  of  the  voyage,  and  hearing  at  the  same  time 
of  her  arrival  in  England,  abandoned  to  the  insurers.  This  was 
held  not  to  be  a  total  loss.(2) 

If  a  captured  ship  be  recaptured  by  a  friend,  the  recapture 
takes  away  the  right  of  abandonment  as  far  as  it  depended  on 
restraint  and  detention  merely ;  and  the  right  will  tnen,  as  in 
the  case  of  sea-damage,  depend  upon  the  degree  of  injury  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  capture.(3) 

A  privateer  having  been  captured  and  recaptured,  was  carried 
into  Boston ;  where  no  person  appearing  to  pay  salvage,  she  was 
condemned  and  sold,  and  a  moiety  of  the  proceeds  paid  to  the 
recaptors,  and  the  surplus  remained  in  court.  Lord  Hardwicke 
said, '  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  assured  will  receive  any  thing 
or  not ;  if  any  thing  is  recovered,  he  must  be  allowed  his  ex- 
penses. Therefore  I  take  it,  when  he  is  willing  to  relinquish 
nis  interest  in  the  salvage,  he  ought  to  recover  the  whole  money 
insured.'(4) 

A  ship  insured  from  Newfoundland  to  her  port  of  discharge 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  or  England,  was  captured  by  the  French, 
and  after  being  in  their  possession  eight  days,  recaptured  and 
brought  into  Milford  Haven,  but  the  master,  mate,  and  all  the 
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sailors,  except  an  apprentice  and  landsman,  had  been  taken  out 
by  the  captors  and  sent  to  France.  Before  being  captured,  the 
ship  had  been  so  injured  in  a  storm  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  convoy,  and  could  not  have  proceeded  on  her  voyage  with- 
out going  into  port  to  refit.  A  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  thrown 
overboard  in  the  storm.  An  abandonment  was  made  as  soon 
as  the  assured  had  news  that  the  vessel  was  brought  into  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  In  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Lord  Mans- 
field said, '  The  loss  and  disability  was  in  the  nature  of  total, 
when  it  happened.  During  eight  days  the  assured  was  certainly 
entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  msurer  as  for  a  total  loss.  The  sub- 
sequent recapture  is  at  least  a  saving  only  of  a  small  part ;  half 
the  value  must  be  paid  for  salvage.  The  disability  to  pursue  the 
voyage  still  continued.  The  master  and  mariners  still  were 
prisoners.  The  charterparty  was  dissolved.  The  freight,  ex- 
cept in  proportion  to  the  ^oods  saved,  was  lost.  There  might 
be  circumstances  under  which  a  capture  would  be  but  a  small 
temporary  hindrance  to  the  voyage ;  perhaps  none  at  all :  as  if  a 
ship  were  taken,  and  in  a  day  or  two  escaped  entire  and  pursued 
her  voyage.  There  are  circumstances,  under  which  it  would 
be  deemed  an  average  loss,  as  if  a  ship  taken  is  immediately 
ransomed.  But  here  the  loss  was  total  at  the  time  it  happened. 
It  continued  total  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  voyage.  A  re- 
covery of  any  thing  could  be  had  only  by  paying  more  than  half 
the  value,  in  such  case  there  is  no  reason  to  say  that  the  as- 
sured might  not  disentangle  himself  from  an  unprontable  trouble 
and  further  expense,  and  leave  the  insurer  to  save  what  he  ^ 
COuld.'(l)  Burr.  683. 

Lord  Ellenborougl],  speaking  of  the  preceding  case,  said, '  I 
must  say  that  there  is  a  looseness  and  generality  in  the  expres-  pj^tngp 
sions  which  makes  one  pause  upon  it.    What  has  a  loss  of  the  RUchie,  sTmJ 
voyage  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  ship  ?'(2)    By  loss  of  the  &  S.  293. 
voyage  Lord  Ellenborough  here  means  that  of  the  cargo,  or  the 
interruption  of  the  adventure,  but  without  the  continuance  of 
any  actual  restraint  upon  the  ship. 

A  ship  and  cargo  insured  from  Virginia  to  London,  were 
captured  by  a  French  privateer,  in  May  1 760,  and  the  captain 
and  all  the  crew  were  taken  out,  except  the  mate  and  one  man. 
The  vessel  was  recaptured  and  carried  into  Plymouth,  one  month 
after  the  capture.  Neither  the  ship  nor  cargo  had  received 
any  damage  by  the  capture.  The  assured  abandoned  on  hear- 
ing of  the  loss.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  on  the  question,  whether  this  was  a  partial  or  total  loss,  said, 
*  Every  question  of  this  kind  must  depend  on  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  there 
is  a  recapture,  therefore  the  loss  ceases  to  be  total.  If  the 
voyage  is  absolutely  lost,  or  not  worth  pursuing ;  if  the  salvage 
is  very  high ;  under  these,  and  many  other  like  circumstances, 
the  assured  may  abandon.  But  in  the  present  case  the  voyage 
was  so  far  from  being  lost,  that  it  had  only  met  with  a  short 
temporary  obstruction  ;  the  ship  and  cargo  were  both  entirely 
safe  \  the  expense  incurred  did  not  amount  to  near  half  the  value. 
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The  only  argument  to  show  that  the  loss  had  not  ceased  to  be 
total,  was  buflt  upon  a  mistaken  supposition,  that  the  recaptor  had 
a  right  to  demand  a  sale,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  any  other  prosecution 
of  3ie  voyage.  But  that  is  not  so.  The  property  returned  lo 
the  assured,  pledged  to  the  recaptors  for  one  eighth  of  the  value, 
as  salvage.  Upon  paying  this,  the  owner  was  entitled  to  resti- 
tution :  the  recaptor  had  no  right  to  sell  the  ship.  If  they 
differed  about  the  value,  the  court  of  admiralty  would  have  or- 
dered a  commission  of  appraisement.  It  is  most  clear  that  the 
ship  had  sustained  no  other  loss,  by  reason  of  the  capture,  than 
a  short  temporary  obstruction.  Whatever  undoes  the  damnifica- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part,  must- operate  on  the  indemnity  in  the 
same  degree.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  bring  an  action 
for  indemnity,  when,  upon  the  whole  event,  no  damage  has  been 
sustained.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  desire  to  aban- 
don in  a  case  circumstanced  like  the  present,  but  for  one  of  two 
reasons,  viz.  either  because  he  has  overvalued,  or  because  the 
market  has  fallen.  The  only  reasons  which  can  make  it  the 
interest  of  the  party  to  dtsire^  are  conclusive  against  allowing  it.\l) 
Lord  Mansfield  afterwards  said,  *•  I  took  great  pains  in  delive^ 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Goss  v.  Whithers,  and  Hamilton 
V.  Mendes.  I  think,  that  from  those  cases  the  whole  law  be- 
tween insurers  and  assured,  as  to  the  consequences  of  capture 
(t)Dottg.232.  and  recapture,  may  be  collectcd.'(2) 

In  a  case  that  occurred  in  1779,  an  English  ship  and  freight 
being  insured  fpom  Montserrat  to  London,  the  ship  was  captu- 
red by  tw.o  American  privateers,  that  took  out  the  crew  and  a 
part  of  the  cargo,  and  the  rigging;  she  was  afterwards  recap- 
tured and  earned  into  New  York,  which  was  at  the  time  occu- 

Eied  by  the  British  forces.  A  part  of  wKat  cargo  had  been 
^ft  on  board,  was  found  to  be  damaged ;  the  vessel  was  leaky, 
and  could  not  be  repaired  without  being  entirely  unloaded ;  and 
the  only  means  of  paying  the  salvage,  was  by  the  sale  of  a  part 
of  the  cargo  that  remained.  The  expenses  of  repairing  would 
have  exceeded  the  freight  by  more  than  100/.  .and  no  sailors 
were  to  be  had.  Under  these  circumstances  the  master  sold 
the  cargo  and  left  the  vessel  at  New  York.  The  assured  aban- 
doned, and  it  was  held  he  hod  a  right  so  to  do.  The  opinion 
of  the  court  upon  this  case  was  given  by  Lord  Mansfiield.  He 
said,  *  The  present  question  is  singly  tnis,  whether  the  conse- 
quences of  the  capture  were  such,  as,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
capture, occasioned  a  total  destruction  to  the  voyage,  or  only  a 
partial  stoppage  ?  No  cases  say,  that  the  bare  existence  of  the 
nulk  of  the  ship  prevents  the  loss  being  total.  The  point  is,  what 
did  the  owner  suffer  by  the  capture  ?  and  it  appears  that  he  suf- 
fered so  much,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  pursue  the  voyage. 
The  whole  voyage  was  lost.'(a) 


(a)  Mllles  V.  Fletcher,  Doug.  231.  Lord  Mansfield  cites  Spencer 
V,  Franco,  before  Lord  Hardwicke  in  1735,  on  the  same  question,  2 
fiurr.  1211. 
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Chief  Justice  Dallas  says,  that  the  principle  upon  which  this  O)  I<fle  »• 
case  was  decided  has  been  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  ^0^3^^^* 
cases.(l)    But  of  this  there  seems  to  be  some  question.    There  155, 
are  few  cases  in  which  the  right  of  abandonment  is  extended  to 
a  similar  state  of  facts ;  and  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  the  general  doctrines  laid  down  by  him  in  this  case,  are 
evidently  drawn  from  the  principles  relating  to  abandonment  for 
a  loss  of  the  voyage  under  a  wagering  policy ;  and  he  cites  de- 
cisions made  upon  such  policies,  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

At  the  trial  of  the  above  case  of  Milles  v.  Fletcher,  Lord  if  the  captain 
Mansfield  told  the  jury, '  That  if  they  were  satisfied  the  captain  actt  for  the 
had  done  what  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  conoerned,  they  must  benefit  of  all 
find  for  a  total  loss.    Whatever  was  right  for  him  to  have  done,  inlureri 
if  it  had  been  his  own  ship  and  cargo,  the  underwriter  must  are  liable  for 
answer  for  the  consequences  of  it.'(2)    In  a  subsequent  case,  of  conse- 
a  claim  for  a  total  loss  of  the  freight,  the  vessel  having  been  J^?^^  ^ 
stranded,  and  in  that  condition  sold  b^  the  captain  who  con-  ^  '  oog«w  • 
sidered  her  situation  to  be  desperate ;  it  was  argued  on  behalf 
of  the  insurers  that  the  captain  did  not  act  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  in  selling  the  ship,  since  the  underwriters  on  freight 
could  not  be  benefited.    Chief  Justice  Dallas  said, '  A  distinc- 
tion in  this  case  has  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  ybr  the  benefit  of  all  concerned^  and  the 
words,  zoith  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned ;  but  this  seems  to 
be  a  distinction  without  a  difference.    The  expression,  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned^  means  with  a  view  to  that  benefit, 
and  not  what  the  consequence  of  the  act  may  prove.    It  has 
been  said,  what  has  been  done  could  not  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insurer  on  freight,  which  must  be  lost  by  this  proceeding. 
But  the  master  is  to  look  to  the  chief  general  interest,  that  is, 
the  ship  and  cargo ;  and  it  would  be  strange  to  sav  that  he  must 
suffer  tnose  to  prove  a  total  loss  to  the  assured  or  the  insurer,  be-  (3)  Idle  ». 
cause,  by  abandonment  or  sale,  the  insurer  upon  freight  may  Cof  S^oorr* 
have  a  loss,  as  depending  upon  freight,  cast  upon  him.'(3)  133,  * 

A  vessel  insured  from  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  to  Alexandria  in 
Virginia,  was  captured  by  Spaniards,  and  all  her  men  taken 
out  except  two,  and  three  days  after  recaptured  by  a  British 
sloop  of  war,  and  carried  back  to  Kingston,  where  she  was 
libelled  for  salvage,  the  rate  of  which,  in  such  case,  is  limited 
by  the  British  statute  to  one  eighth  of  the  value.  The  vessePs 
register  had  been  lost  by  the  capture.  She  was  sold  to  pay  this 
salvage.  It  was  objected  on  behalf  of  the  underwriters,  that 
the  assured  ought  to  have  raised  funds  to  pay  the  salvage  in- 
stead of  permitting  the  vessel  to  be  sold.  On  the  question, 
whether  this  was  a  partial  or  total  loss,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
said, '  It  is  true,  that  a  case  of  capture  and  recapture  will  not 
of  itself  sanction  an  abandonment.  Yet,  it  is  equally  true  that, 
in  case  of  capture,  a  recapture  will  not  deprive  the  party  of  his 
right  to  abandon*  The  consequences  of  the  capture  and  re- 
capture, the  effect  produced  upon  the  fate  of  the  voyage,  must 
govern  the  right  of  the  parties.  The  effect  is  always  a  matter 
of  evidence,  and -must  rest  much  in  the  discretion  of  a  jury%' 
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1)  Mar.  Ini. 
^o.  of  Alex.  9. 
Tucker,  3 
Cranch,  357. 
See  Parage  v. 
Dale,  3  Johns. 
Cas.  156. 

Whether  the 
ship  may  be 
abandoned 
after  arriving 
at  the  port 
where  the 
risk  ends. 

(2)  Parage  v. 
Dale,  3  Johns. 
Cas.  158. 


3)  Ralston  r. 
n.  Ins.  Co. 
4  Bin.  386. 


(4)  Peters  r. 
Phoen.  Ins.Co. 
3  Serg.  & 
Rawle,  25. 
The  right  to 
abandon  de- 
pends upon 
the  facts  at 
the  time  of 
abandoning, 
not  upon 
subsequent 
events. 


(6)  Peele  ». 
Merch.  Ins. 
Co.  C.  C.  U. 
8.  Mass.  Oct. 
1822.  2  Ma- 


(6)  Fontaine 
r.  rhoen.  Ins. 
Co.  11  Johns. 
295.  See  also 
Wood  r.  Lin. 
&  Ken.  Ins. 
Co.  6  Mass. 
Rep.  483. 


Washington,  J. '  Whether  the  assured  had  a  right  to  abandon, 
was  a  question  dependent  upon  the  fact,  whether  the  voyage  was 
broken  up  and  not  worth  pursuing.'  Gushing,  J.  *  Strong  cir- 
cumstances are  stated,  that  show  the  voyage  could  not  be  safely 

tmrsued,  or  could  not  be  pursued  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the 
OSS  of  the  register,  and  loss  of  hands  by  the  capture.'(l) 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Radcliff,  of  New  York,  speaking  of 
a  policy  upon  the  ship, '  1  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  assured 
can  abandon  after  the  voyage  is  completed,  and  he  is  informed 
that  it  is  so.'(2)  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  ship 
may  not  be  abandoned  at  the  port  of  destination,  if  she  arrives 
there  in  a  disabled  state,  not  capable  of  being  repaired,  or  not 
worth  repairing.  The  above  remark  of  the  judge  must  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  particular  case  under  consideration, 
which  is  one  of  capture  and  compromise  with  the  captors,  in  which 
the  insurers  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  compromise.  In 
a  case  that  occurred  in  Pennsylvania,  a  total  loss  was  claimed 
under  a  policy  on  a  ship  that  had  arrived  at  the  port  to  which 
she  was  insured,  and  no  objection  was  made  on  this  account 
mcrely.(3) 

In  a  subsequent  case  that  occurred  in  the  same  state,  the  in- 
surers were  held  to  be  liable  for  a  total  loss  of  a  ship  that  had 
arrived  at  her  port  of  destination,  on  account  of  damage  ex- 
ceeding half  of  the  value.  Mr.  Justice  Yeates  said, '  If  the 
vessel  received  her  death  wound  during  the  voj'age  insured,  it 
was  of  no  moment  when  the  loss  was  ascertained,  although  subse- 
quently to  her  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination.'(4) 

The  right  to  abandon  on  account  of  the  stranding  of  the  ves- 
sel or  other  sea-damage,  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
facts  as  they  are  finally  ascertained.  Where  a  stranded  ship 
was  subsequently  got  off  and  repaired,  Mr.  Justice  Story  said, 
'  We  are  not  to  judge  of  this  case  by  subsequent  events,  except 
so  far  as  they  operate  by  way  of  evidence  upon  the  preexisting 
state  of  the  ship.  The  right  of  the  abandonment  depended 
altogether  upon  tne  facts  as  they  were,  and  the  conclusions  which 
reasonable  men  ought  then  to  have  drawn  from  them  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  sound  discretion.  The  right  of  abandonment  cannot 
be  in  susj^ense,  ov  be  devested  by  subseauent  events.  The 
whole  reasoning  of  courts  of  law,  in  cases  where  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  abandonment  must  be  made  in  reasonable  time  after 
knowledge  of  the  loss,  demonstrates  that  the  assured  is /to  act, 
not  upon  certainties,  but  upon  probabilities,  and  that  if  he  should 
wait  till  an  unfavourable  result,  he  will  not  then  be  entitled  to 
turn  the  loss  into  a  technical  total  loss.'(5) 

In  respect  to  an  abandonment  of  a  ship  which  had  been 
stranded  at  Martinique,  and  was  sold  by  the  master,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  by  him  to  get  her  off.  Chief  Justice  Thomp- 
son told  the  jury,' that '  the  case  at  the  time  appeared  desperate, 
and  the  good  fortune  of  the  purchasers,'  in-  getting  the  vessel 
afloat,  ^  could  not  destroy  the  right  of  the  assured ;  and  that  if 
the  transaction  was  honest,  and  a  sound  discretion  was  exercised 
in  selling  the  vessel,  the  insurers  were  liable  for  a  total  loss.^^) 
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So  in  case  of  a  ship  which,  to 'prevent  her  from  sinking,  was 
purposely  run  upon  tne  rocks  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  she 
was  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  current,  and  the  bodies  of 
ice  drifting  down  the  river,  and  was  sold  bj  the  captain  as  she 
lav,  after  surveys,  and  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  owners, 
who  was  the  agent  of  the  others ;  though  she  was  afterwards  got 
off,  and  performed  the  homeward  voyage  with  another  cargo, 
yet  it  was  held  to  be  a  total  loss  of  the  freight ;  for  the  captain 
acted  bona  Jide,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  according  ft^r.  Ex^Att. 
to  the  circumstances  as  they  appeared  at  the  time  upon  the  best  co.  3  Moore,* 
examination  that  could  be  maae.(l)  115. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  if  the  ship  or  goods  insured.  Be  dama-  if  damag* 
ged  to  more  than  half  of  the  value,  by  any  peril  insured  against,  exceed  half 
3ie  assured  may  abandon,  and  recover  for  a  total  loss.(a)    But      ^may  b?* 
the  assured  must  abandon  for  this  cause  before  making  the  re-  abuidoMd. 
pairs.   He  cannot  proceed  to  repair,  and  abandon  after  the  re- 
pairs are  made,  at  however  great  an  expense.   A  ship,  upon  a 
voyage  from  Messina  to  Boston,  sustained  sea-damage,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  put  into  Lisbon,  where  the  master  had  her 
repaired  at  an  expense  exceeding  half  of  her  value,  as  the  as- 
sured alleged  ;  and  the  vessel  was  bottomried  for  the  expense. 
The  assured  abandoned  in  Boston  immediately  on  hearing  of  . 
the  accident,  which  intelligence  they  received  about  three  or 
four  days  before  the  vesselarrived  at  Boston.    On  the  arrival  W  y^^* 
of  the  vessel  she  was  sold  under  a  process  instituted  upon  the  inI/co.C.C. 
bottomry  bond,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  ship  and  freight  were  u.  S.  Man. 
not  suflScient  to  satisfy  the  bond.    A  bill  haa  also  been  drawn  i^^* 
CD  London  by  the  master  on  account  of  the  expense  of  repairs,  ^cSmc. 
which  was  not  paid.    Mr.  Justice  Story  hela  that  this  was  a  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 

Eartial  loss.    He  said  that  the  assured  by  electing  to  repair  lost  is  Maw.  Rep. 
is  right  to  abandon.(2)  Contra. 
Chief  Justice  Parsons  considered  damage  to  the  ship,  exceed- 
ing half  her  value,  to  be  a  constructive  shipwreck.    He  says, 
*  When  the  ship  becomes  a  wreck  by  any  of  the  perils  insured 
against ;  it  is  generally  a  total  loss.   The  ship  becomes  a  wreck  wood». 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  she  has  received,  she  is  Lin.  &  Ken. 
rendered  absolutely  unable  to  pursue  the  voyage  without  repairs      Co.  6 
exceeding  the  half  of  her  value.'(3)  ^' 

In  applying  this  rule,  the  question  occurs,  whether  the  real  Whether  thk 
value  of  the  ship,  for  which  she  might  be  sold,  is  intended,  or  ^cY^u^'m 
the  value  in  the  policy,  and  which  would  be  recovered  in  a  total  the  poUcy. 
loss  ?   This  question  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
considered  by  the  English  courts,  where  this  rule  seems  not  to  (4)  Caxalet  r. 
have  been  very  frequently  applied  to  cases  of  loss  upon  the  ship.  St.  Barbe,  i 

In  giving  an  opinion  upon  this  question,  Mr.  Justice  Story  ^' 
says, '  In  what  respect  does  the  case  of  the  ship  differ  from  the 
case  of  the  goods,  as  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  damage  ?  Can 

(a)  Le  Gold.  c.  7.  s.  1 ;  2  Valin,  99.  h.  t.  a.  46.  n. ;  Goss  v.  With- 
€T8,  2  Burr.  683 ;  Hamilton  v.  Mendes,  2  Burr.  1298 ;  Clarkson  v. 
Pboea.  Ins.  Co.  9  Johns.  1 ;  Waddel  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  10  Johns.  61  ; 
Claean  v.  Un.  Ins.  Co.  Wharton's  Dig.  335.  h.  t.  No.  169. 
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the  valuation  in  the  policy  be  a  more  correct  guide  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other  ?  The  question  in  each  case  is  necessa- 
rily the  same ;  what  is  the  present  value  of  the  property  com- 
pared with  its  value  before  the  injury  ?  and,  for  the  same  purpose; 
to  fix  the  extent  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  accident*  One 
should  suppose  that  this  was  the  true  measure  of  the  damage  in 
all  cases  m  which  it  is  attainable*  The  valuation  in  tbe  policy 
cannot,  in  the  case  of  the  ship  any  more  than  of  the  goods, 

(1)  Peele  r.  measure  the  proportion  of  the  damage,  because  the  value  maj 
Merch.  Ins.  in  the  mean  time  have  essentially  changed.  And  yet  it  is  that 
^^'m'  ^'  ^*  proportion  which  is  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  The  law  deems 
i82«*?  Ma-'  ^^^^  worth  repair,  unless  injured  more  than  half  her  value, 
ion,  ••.        At  what  time  ?    Surely  at  the  time  of  the  injury .'(1) 

The  value  of  the  ship  in  the  policy  has  been  sometimes  as- 

(2)  Fontaine  sumed,  but  without  any  particular  consideration  of  this  point 
V.  Phcen.  Ins.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  in  most  cases,  inat  if 
t93  ^  ScesOw  expense  of  repairs  would  exceed  half  of  the  value  before 
Dupujv.  injury  happened,  or  after  it  was  repaired,  the  assured  might 
Unit.  Ins.  Co.  abanaon.(2) 

i^°.*^d'^*''  In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  rule  to  a  loss  upon  goods, 
tcr  V  CoL^  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  value  were  taken  at 
Insl  Co.  2 '  one  place  or  another,  unless  it  applied  to  different  kinds  of  goods, 
Caines,  85 ;  the  relative  value  of  which  should  be  different  at  different  ^aces. 
2  Cahies'^^  insurance  is  upon  one  kind  of  goods  only,  the  same  lost 

163;  Cool-  *  or  damage  will  amount  to  half  of  their  value,  whether  they  are 
id^  V.  Gloac.  put  at  a  nigh  or  low  estimate ;  since  the  amount  of  the  damage 
Mar.  ^^'^  varies  with  that  of  the  value  of  the  goods.   Where  the  value  of 
134.*"'       different  kinds  of  goods  insured  in  one  policy,  varies  at  the 
same  rate  at  different  places,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  to 
partial  or  total  loss,  in  reference  to  whatever  place  the  value  is 
assumed.    In  very  many  instances,  therefore,  this  question  can- 
not arise  in  respect  to  goods.    And  since  the  rule  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  actually  applied  to  a  loss  upon  goods,  accord- 
ing to  any  estimate  which  would  lead  to  a  result  different  from 
what  would  follow  taking  the  value  in  the  policy,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  to  a  policy  upon  goods  seems  to  afford  very  little 
ground  for  any  inference  in  regard  to  its  application  to  a  loss 
upon  the  ship. 

If  this  rule  has  relation  to  the  value,  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, it  is  one  exception,  and  1  believe  the  only  one,  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties,  as  far  as  they 
depend  upon  the  value  of  the  subject,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  value  agreed  upon  impliedly  in  an  open  policy,  and  expressly 
in  a  valued  policy.  It  is  said  that  the  ship  may  be  abandoned 
when,  in  consequence  of  damage  by  the  perils  insured  against, 
she  is  not  worth  repairing ;  and  a  §hip  is  considered  not  to  be 
worth  repairing,  of  which  the  repairs  would  cost  more  than 
half  of  her  value  when  repaired.  If  this  value  be  estimated  at 
a  high  rate,  she  is  worth  repairing,  when  she  is  not  so,  if  esti- 
mated at  low  rate.  It  would  often  be  for  the  interest  of  the  in- 
surers that  the  vessel  should  be  repaired  at  an  expense  exceed- 
ing half  of  her  value,  at  a  higher  estimation  by  fifty  per  cent 
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than  that  made  in  the  policy ;  since,  in  her  damaged  state,  she 
may  not  sell,  at  the  place  where  she  happens  to  be,  for  one 

auarter  of  the  sum  at  which  she  is  valued  in  the  policy.  But 
le  rule  ought  to  be  so  applied  as  to  give  the  right  of  abandon* 
ment  only  in  cases  where  the  vessel  is  not  worth  repairing,  in  re- 
spect to  one  party,  any  more  than  in  respect  to  the  other.  As 
her  being  worth  repairing  or  not,  depends  upon  the  value  at 
which  she  is  estimated,  it  seems  to  be  just  to  assume  the  basis  of 
the  calculation  upon  which  the  parties  have  agreed  in  their  con- 
tifact.  This  as  between  them  is  the  real  value,  since  it  is  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  the  ship  in  case  of  her  being  totally  lost. 
The  reason  is  the  stronger  m  favour  of  this  construction  of  the 
rule,  since  the  only  motive  for  making  an  abandonment,  instead 
of  repairing,  where  the  preference  depends  wholly  upon  the  ex- 
pense of  the  repairs,  is,  that  the  vessel  is  overvalued ;  and  a 
right  of  the  assured,  which  is  supported  only  by  this  reason,  is 
very  doubtful. 

In  case  of  repairs  made  J)y  the  assured,  he  can  recover  from  Whether  two 
the  underwriters  only  two  thirds  of  the  expense;  one  third  be-  thirds  of  the 
ing  deducted  on  account  of  the  new  materials.    In  estimating  «xip«n«eof^ 
the  expense  of  repairs,  to  determine  whether  the  loss  is  partisd  ^^ed  half  of 
or  total,  it  has  been  made  a  que»4tion,  whether  the  one  third  is  to  the  value,  to 
be  deducted,  or  whether  two  thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  re-  give  the  right 
pairs  must  exceed  one  half  of  the  value,  in  order  to  entidc  the 
assured  to  abandon.    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court 
in  New  York,  that '  the  rule  has  no  reference  to  the  distinction 
of  new  for  old*    It  is  the  actual  expenditure  or  damage,  that  is  (i)  Dupuyr. 
taken  into  view,  and  on  the  abandonment,  the  insurer  has  the  3^jQhiJl*'cwr* 
benefit  of  the  repairs.'(l)  182.  * 

A  maiority  of  the  court  of  errors  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
Chancellor  Lansing,  giving  the  opinion  of  that  court,  said, '  as 
the  deduction  is  professedly  made  on  the  principle,  that  the  value 
of  the  subject  has  been  enhanced  to  that  amount,  that  deduction 
ought  to  be  made  before  the  test  of  total  loss  or  not  is  applied ; 
for  the  doctrine  of  technical  total  loss  is  expressly  founded  on 
the  position,  that  the  subject  assured  has  been  deteriorated  more  ^^^^  2Cainei» 
than  one  half.XS)  Cas.  153. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  giving  his  opinion  upon  this  question, 
said,  *  If  the  deduction  of  one  thira  could  be  made,  1  should 
have  no  doubt  that  the  like  deduction  must  be  taken  from  the 
whole  value  of  the  ship  after  the  repairs,  in  order  to  bring  her 
down  to  the  standard  of  value  existing  at  the  time  of  the  strand-  Merch!lni.* 
ing.'(3)  Co.Supr. 

According  to  this  mode  of  computation,  if  the  expense  of  re- 
pairs is  2000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired 
4000  dollars,  it  is  not  a  total  loss ;  for  after  deducting  one  third 
of  the  expense  of  the  repairs  from  each  of  these  sums,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  expense  of  repairs  is  less  than  one  half  of  the 
remainder  of  the  value.  If  the  two  positions,  that  deterioration 
to  more  than  half  the  value  is  a  total  loss,  and  that  the  value  is 
to  be  considered  as  between  the  parties  to  be  enhanced  to  the 
amount  of  one  third  of  the  expense  of  the  repairs,  be  correctly 
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assumed  by  the  court  in  the  above  case, — and  of  this  there  seems 
to  be  no  question, — it  affords  very  strong  reasons  in  favour  of 
this  mode  of  computation.  By  this  rule,  to  entitle  the  assured 
to  abandon,  the  whole  expense  of  repairs,  without  the  deduc- 
tion of  new  for  old,  must  exceed  three  fifths  of  the  whole  value 
of  the  ship  when  repaired ;  and  two  thirds  of  the  expense  of 
repairs  must  exceed  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  ship  before 
the  injury. 

(t)  See  Du-  ^^^^  reasons  alleged  against  the  deduction  of  one  third  before 
wiyv.  Unit,  applying  the  rule  are,(l)  that '  the  rule  has  no  reference  to  the 
Johna'^CM  distinction  of  new  for  old — that '  on  abandonment  the  insurers 
182°*  PeSe  r.  ^^^^  benefit  of  the  repairs — that '  no  case  in  England 
Merch.  Ini.  '  has  ever  recoenised  any  such  deductions ;  yet  some  of  the  cases 
Co.  cited  seemed  to  call  for  some  expression  in  its  favour,  if  it  existed 
Sapr.  ^jjg^j  t    musi  operate  with  great  inequality,  and  introduce  into 

the  rule  an  element,  sometimes  of  injustice,  and  generally  in- 
consistent with  its  professed  design  — that '  the  object  of  the 
rule  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  ship  be  worth  repair,  and  it  de- 
cides that  if  the  injury  exceeds  half  the  value  she  is  not  worth 
repair and  that  the  value  is  not  in  fact  enhanced  by  the  repairs. 

These  are  the  leading  reasons  against  deducting  the  third. 
But  it  is  said,  in  answer,  that  the  insurer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  third,  any  more  than  he  has  with  any  other  expense  incu^ 
red  by  the  assured,  until  the  right  of  abandonment  accrues; 
and  when  the  rule  refers  to  an  expense  exceeding  half  of  the 
value,  it  necessarily  has  reference  to  an  expense  to  which  the 
insurer  is  a  party.  The  object  is  to  distinguish  a  partial  from  a 
total  loss ;  and  when  this  is  done  by  the  amount  of  expense, 
what  can  be  meant  but  the  expense  for  which  the  insurer  is  lia- 
ble in  partial  loss  ?  If  the  third  is  not  to  be  deducted,  the  rule 
would  be,  that  if  a  partial  loss,  in  case  of  repair  of  sea-damage, 
would  exceed  two  nfths  of  the  value  of  the  property,  the  assu- 
red may  abandon. 

Assuming  that  the  third  is  deducted  for  the  enhanced  value, 
after  the  repairs  are  made,  it  follows  that  the  ship  is  not  dama- 
ged to  half  the  value,  unless  two  thirds  of  the  expense  of  re- 
pairs amount  to  half  of  the  value,  for  these  two  thirds  only  go 
to  repair  the  damage,  the  other  third  being,  by  universal  usa^, 
regarded  as  an  enhancement  of  the  value.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fact,  since  it  is  assumed  as  a  rule  generally  applicable  in  par- 
tial losses,  that  the  value  is  enhanced  by  one  third  pa^t  of  the 
expense  of  repairing,  this  seems  to  afford  a  very  strong  reason 
against  adopting  a  rule  in  total  losses  which  is  directly  inconsist- 
ent with  this. 

In  regard  to  the  reason  that  the  insurers  have  the  advantage 
of  the  enhancement  of  value  by  the  repairs  made  after  aban- 
donment for  sufficient  cause,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  strictly  ap- 
plicable, since  whatever  additional  value  they  might  give  the 
ship  by  repairs  and  improvements,  this  certainly  cannot  be  of 
any  weight  in  determinmg  whether  she  had  been  damaged  to 
more  than  half  of  her  previous  value. 
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It  is  a  reason  for  deducting  the  third  that  an  abandonment  of . 
the  ship,  whether  under  an  open  or  valued  policy,  operates  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances  as  a  sale  of  it  at  a  hi^h  price. 
The  argument  drawn  from  the  inequality  in  the  operation  of  the 
one  or  other  construction,  seems,  for  this  reason,  to  be  quite  as 
strong  in  favour  of  making  the  deduction. 

The  estimation  of  the  expense,  to  determine  whether  it  ex- 
ceeds half  of  the  value,  includes,  not  merely  the  expense  of  re-  * 
p^rs,  but  also  that  of  getting  the  ship  afloat,  and  all  other  ex- 

Eense  attending  the  disaster,  for  whicn  the  insurer  would  be  Ha- 
le. Mr.  Justice  Story  even  says,  the  repairs  of  rigging,  &c. 
injured  by  wear  and  tear,  and  of  decayed  timbers,  are  to  be  in-  Merch^hJ* 
cluded.(l)  But  this  must  evidently  depend  on  the  insurer's  lia-  co.  Sopr.  ' 
bility  to  pay  these  charges  in  a  partial  loss,  for  upon  any  other 
principle  the  assured  might  abandon  for  injury  exceeding  half 
the  value,  for  no  part  of  which  the  insurer  is  liable. 

A  decision  in  New  York  is  cited  upon  this  subject.  At  the 
time  of  sailing  on  a  vojrage  from  New  York  to  Curra^oa,  the 
vessel's  ^  bottom  was  a  little  worm-eaten,  but  she  was  a  staunch, 
tight,  and  strong  vessel.'  She  was  compelled  to  put  into  Kings- 
ton, in  a  damaged  state,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master  and 
other  masters  of  vessels,  it  would  have  cost  more  than  her  value 
to  repair  her ;  and  she  was  accordingly  sold,  and  the  assured 
upon  her  abandoned  to  the  underwriters.  A  question  was  made, 
whether  the  repairs  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  ves- 
sel's being  worm-eaten,  should  be  included  in  the  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  repairs,  by  which  the  loss  should  be  determined 
to  be  partial  or  total. 

The  jury  were  told,  *  that  if,  in  calculating  the  repairs,  they 
believed  any  were  necessary,  on  account  of  injuries  received 
from  worms  prior  to  the  vessel's  sailing,  the  expense  of  such  re- 
pairs should  not  be  included  in  the  estimate.'    And  Mr.  Justice 
Livingston  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  this  direction  to 
the  jury  was  wrong.    He  cited  Millar,(2)  for  the  doctrine,  that  (2)  p.  136.  n. 
the  underwriter  '  is  responsible  for  pre-existent  defect,  unless  it 
goes  so  far  as  to  make  the  ship  not  sea  worthy  .'(a)    Mr.  Justice 
Livingston  proceeds,  *  It  may  seem  hard  to  hold  an  insurer  liable  • 
for  the  defective  nature  of  the  thing  insured  ;  but  so  long  as  the 
subject  is  seaworthy,  is  it  not  a  part  of  his  contract,  that  in  case 
of  accident  he  will  defray  all  the  expense  of  placing  her  in 
statu  quo.    If  she  be  injured,  the  repairs  being  rendered  neces- 
sary by  a  peril  insured  against,  they  ought  to  be  made,  without 
any  other  examination  as  to  her  antecedent  state,  except  to  de- 
termine the  fact  of  her  being  seaworthy.    1  adopt  as  a  general 
rule,  that  if  the  old  injuries  are  not  such  as  to  render  the  vessel  ^^^^^^^^ 
innavigable,  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  on  that  account  from  ^'(^^gg^ 
the  cost  of  repair.'(3)  85. 

(a)  See  also  Manning  r.  Newnham,  Millar,  303.  cited  by  General 
Hamilton,  for  the  assured,  which,  however,  Mr.  Justice  Livingston 
•ajs,  ^  proves  nothing  either  way.' 
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484. 


LI 


Hartv. 
[)el.  Ins.  Co. 
Condy's 
Marsh.  562.  n. 


This  case  cannot  mean,  that  if  a  ship  strike  a  rock  and  break 
some  of  her  planks  and  timbers,  the  insurers  are  liable  to  pay, 
not  only  for  the  repairs  of  such  damage,  but  also  for  repairing 
or  replacing  other  parts  of  the  ship,  which  may  have  been  worn 
out,  or  have  decayed,  either  before  or  subsequently  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk.  Millar,  in  the  passage  cited,  is  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  distinction  as  to  the  liability  of  the  underwriter 
for  '  the  natural  and  expected  deterioration  of  the  subject,  and 
its  pre-existent,  though  latent,  defect.'  The  passage  is  obscure, 
ana  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  from  it  anv  definite  practical  doc- 
trine.   It  certainly  does  not  serve  to  elucidate  the  above  case. 

The  doctrine  intended  in  this  case  must  be,  that  if  worm- 
eaten  timbers  are  broken  or  injured  by  the  perils  insured  against, 
still  the  insurers  shall  pay  for  the  repairs,  although  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  made  the  repairs  very  soon,  had 
no  damage  happened  in  consequence  of  these  perils.  In  manj 
instances  the  qualities  of  the  subject,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is 
put,  or  the  ordinary  accidents  incident  to  it  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  placed,  may  concur  with  the  perils  insured  against 
in  producing  damage ;  still,  if  the  damage  can  be  satisfactorily 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  those  perils,  the  insurers  are  lia- 
ble, unless  they  are*  discharged  by  some  fault  or  stipulation  of 
the  assured. 

It  is  intimated  in  some  few  instances,  that  the  underwriters 
inay,  by  their  own  acts,  in  refusing  or  oflering  to  advance  funds, 
or  meet  expenses,  determine  the  loss  to  be  partial  or  total.  Lord 
Mansfield  mentioned,  among  the  reasons  for  considering  a  loss 
to  be  partial,  that  '  the  insurer  undertook  to  pay  all  charges 
and  expenses  the  assured  should  be  put  to  by  the  capture.'(l) 
And  wnere  the  assured  was  disposed  to  make  an  abandonment, 
but  the  underwriters  dissuaded  him,  and  the  vessel  being  re- 
paired, performed  the  voyage,  but  was  sold  to  satisfy  the  bot- 
tomry bond  given  on  account  of  the  repairs,  the  underwriters 
refusing  to  take  up  the  bond,  the  court  considered  their  refiisal 
as  of  importance  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  loss,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  they  should  pay  the  whole  sum  at  which 
the  vessel  had  been  insured,  since  in  consequence  of  the  bond's 
not  being  taken  up,  the  vessel  never  came  to  the  use  of  the  as- 
surcd.(2) 

Chief  Justice  Parsons,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  on 
the  question  of  partial  or  total  loss,  in  case  of  stranding,  said, 
'  If  the  underwriter  will  engage  to  pay  all  the  expenses,  [of  an 
attempt  to  recover  and  repair  the  ship,]  whatever  may  be  the 
event,  the  owner  cannot  abandon,  until  he  has  used  reasonable 
endeavours  to  recover  his  ship,  and  has  eventually  failcd.^S) 

Mr.  Justice  Washington  adopted  this  doctrine.  He  was  of 
opinion  that, '  If  the  vessel  was  injured  more  than  one  half  her 
value,  the  assured  had  a  right  to  claim  for  a  total  loss,  unless  the 
underwriter  offered  to  pay  the  amount  of  repairs  at  all  events. 
But  he  must  engage  to  pay  what  may  be  necessary  to  fit  the 
vessel  to  prosecute  the  voyage,  although  it  may  exceed  what  he 
would  otherwise  be  liable  for.'(4) 
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The  court  in  Pennsylvania  was  of  a  similar  opinion.  They 
said,  ^  If  the  insurer  will  undertake  to  repair  the  aamage,  though 
exceeding  one  half  the  value,  he  may  do  it,  and  the  assured 
shall  not  abandon ;  because,  if  the  ship  is  repaired,  it  is  all  he 
has  a  right  to  demand.Xl)  (1)  Ritchie  «• 

Mr.  Justice  Story  is  of  a  different  opinion.    He  says,  *  If  in  lni.Co. 
a  doubtful  case,  when  the  expense  of  repairs  must  be  great,  R^wte  609. 
though  not  with  certainty  one  half,  or  where,  by  stranding,  and  See  also  King 
the  delay  consequent  thereon,  the  voyage  may  be,  but  not,  in  v.Middlctown 
all  probability,  must  be,  lost ;  if  the  underwriters  offer  to  bear  J?^^^^  ^ 
all  the  expenses  of  the  experiment,  there  seems  to  be  some  rea-  Rep.  jsi. 
son  for  admitting  such  an  offer  as  a  material  ingredient  in  con- 
sidering whether  the  owner  has  a  right  to  abandon.   This  com- 
ports with  the  doctrine,  as  1  apprehend  it,  in  the  English  author- 
ities.  But  the  offer  itself  has  never  been  relied  on  to  defeat  an 
indisputably  vested  right  of  abandonment.    I  know  of  no  judg- 
ment where  it  has  been  held,  that  in  a  case  of  capture,  or  em- 
bargo, or  blockade,  the  right  to  abandon  can  be  intercepted  by 
an  offer  to  indemnify  and  pay  all  the  expenses ;  if  it  could  be, 
then  an  abandonment  in  all  such  cases  would  be  perfectly  nu- 
gatory, for  the  policy  always  imports,  on  the  part  of  thie  under- 
writer, an  agreement  to  this  effect.    And  yet  if  the  principle  be 
correct,  I  do  not  perceive  why  it  is  not  as  applicable  to  a  case 
of  capture  as  of  sea*damage ;  to  a  case  of  blockade,  as  of  ship- 
wrecK.    It  appears  to  me  to  be  introducing  a  new  element  of 
discord  into  the  law  of  insurance,  to  allow  the  right  of  abandon- 
ment to  be  a  shifting  right,  dependent  on  the  will  of  both  of  the 
parties,  and  to  be  defeated  by  the  act  of  pne,  after  it  has  right- 
fully attached  by  the  act  of  the  other.    And  I  am  yet  to  learn 
how  it  is  that  an  offer,  made  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment,  to  ^2)  Peele  9. 
pay  all  expenses,  can  have  more  efficacy  than  the  same  offer  in-  Merch.  Ids. 
corporated  as  it  is  in  the  original  terms  of  the  policy.    The  as-      ^'  ^*  ^ 
sured  may  in  all  cases  elect  to  repair  the  damage  at  the  expense  i822^*'Ma- 
of  the  underwriter.'(2)  ton, 

Mr.  Justice  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  commenting  upon  this 
doctrine,  says, '  It  contradicts  the  whole  current  of  authorities 
to  permit  any  subsequent  transactions  to  remove  the  legal  effect 
of  abandonment  rightly  made  at  the  time,  except  the  agreement 
of  the  parties.  Kor  can  1  admit  that  the  refusal  of  the  insurer  (3)  King  v. 
to  advance  money,  or  undertake  to  defray  the  expense,  will  in  ^q^^^J,^** 
any  case  turn  a  partial  loss  into  a  total  loss.'(3)  R^p,  237?"* 

In  considering  the  subject  of  total  loss,  whether  of  the  ship,  rcspectt 
freight,  or  cargo,  a  question  has  occurred  as  to  the  authority  of  the  insurers, 
the  master  to  sell  the  ship  or  cargo.    This  question  may  arise  the  acts  of  the 
respecting  a  ship  or  cargo  not  insured ;  and  it  occasionally  has  {jj^ 
so  arisen.    If  we  assume  the  position  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that  property,  are 
'  Whatever  was  right  for  the  captain  to  have  done,  if  it  had  been  ttieacUof  tlw 
his  own  ship  and  cargo,  the  underwriter  must  answer  for  the 
consequences  of  it,'(4)  we  shall  consider  the  acts  of  the  cap-  ^^^gjf'  *' 
tain,  as  far  as  the  underwriters  are  concerned,  to  be  of  the  same  Si. 
force,  and  to  induce  the  same  rights  and  liabilities  between  the 
parties  to  the  policy,  as  if  the  sale  of  the  property  had  been 
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made,  or  any  other  act  in  question  done,  by  the  assured  him- 
self. 

The  assured,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  ship 
and  cargo,  for  our  present  purpose,  can  sell  them ;  but  because 
he  has  that  power  and  uses  it,  or  confers  it  upon  the  captain  to 
be  used,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  insurers  are  to  be  thereby 
affected.  If  therefore  the  master,  as  such,  had  power  to  make 
a  valid  sale  of  the  ship  or  cargo  at  any  time,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  the  question  would  still  arise  whether  the  sale 
should  be  considered  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  insurers  as 
well  as  others.  But  since  the  master,  as  such,  does  not  possess 
this  power,  he  can  acquire  it,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  position  assumed  is,  either  that  the  same 
circumstances  which  would  authorize  him  to  give  a  purchaser 
a  valid  title  to  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  the  salvage  of  either,  will 
of  themselves  constitute  a  total  loss,  and  give  the  right  of  aban- 
donment of  the  subject  sold,  whether  ship  or  cargo ;  or,  else,  that 
they  will  make  the  acts  of  the  assurecl,  or  his  agents,  binding 
upon  the  underwriters,  as  acts  done  under  the  operation  of  the 
peril,  and  being  one  of  its  direct  consequences,  and  therefore  if 
by  these  acts,  even  though  injudiciously  done,  the  loss  is  made 
total,  the  underwriters  are  answerable. 

These  two  principles  are  blended  and  confounded,  more  or 
less,  in  the  cases  on  this  subject,  it  beine  in  some  instances  main- 
tained that  the  acts  of  the  master  are  binding  upon  the  insurers, 
because  the  circumstances  constitute  a  total  loss,  and  in  others, 
that  the  loss  is  total,  because  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
give  the  assured,  or  Ivis  representative,  the  master,  authority  to 
act  in  behalf  of  all  concerned,  and  makes  his  acts  binding  upon 
them.  These  two  modes  of  reasoning  are  just,  in  reference  to 
different  cases,  and  they  may  be  applicable  in  different  respects 
to  the  same  case,  which  make  the  investigations  upon  this  sub- 
ject complicated  and  difficult,  and  not  unfrequently  involves  the 
reasonings  and  opinions  of  judges  in  some  obscurity.  But  in 
regard  to  the  particular  act  of  selling,  only  the  first  mode  of 
reasoning  seems  to  be  properly  applicjible. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  the  state  of  the  property  insured,  and  the 
degree  of  the  loss,  are  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  captain,  it 
must  appear,  in  order  to  make  the  insurers  liable,  that  he  has 
acted  fairly,  and  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned ;  and  also  that 
he  has  acted  within  the  limits  of  his  duty  and  discretion  as 
master,  or  within  the  authority  necessarily  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  consequent  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  perils  insurea  against.  As  far  as  he  exceeds  these  limits 
the  insurers  are  not  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  his 
acts. 

The  captain  may,  in  case  of  necessity  for  so  doing,  sell  the 
ship  or  the  cargo.  But  what  is  a  case  of  necessity,  and  what  is 
not  so,  depends  upon  the  particular  circumstances,  and  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  In  respect  to  the  lia- 
bility of  the  underwriters,  however,  it  is  more  generally  at  least, 
and  1  believe  without  exception,  assumed,  that  they  are  not  affect- 
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ed  by  a  sale  of  the  property  insured,  unless  it  is  made  in  con- 
sequence of  events  which  constitute  a  total  loss.  The  assured 
abandons,  therefore,  not  because  the  sale  has  given  the  right, 
but  because  the  events  which  induced  the  sale  had  occasioned  a 
total  loss. 

It  never  has  been  questioned,  that  the  master  may  hypothe-  The  matter 

cate  the  ship  or  carejo,  for  the  purpose  of  raisinec  funds  which  ™ay  ^ypo*h« 
o'.       j'^.'^       111'.  xi     cate  the  ship 

are  absolutely  necessary  m  order  to  enable  hira  to  prosecute  the     cargo  in 

voyage,  and  which  cannot  be  otherwise  procured.  Chief  Justice  case  of  necei- 

Hobart  said,  he  '  was  of  opinion  clearly,  that  if  a  ship  be  at 

sea,  and  take  leak,  or  otherwise  want  victuals,  whereby  either  (^)  f 

herself  be  in  danger,  or  the  voyage  defeated,  in  such  case  the  Hob!*lir*** 

master  may  impawn.'(l)   And  this  doctrine  is  every  where  ac-  (2)  Law'i  of 

knowledged,(2)  and  it  is  a  matter  of  familiar  practice.  Oler,  a.  22. 

But  courts  have  limited  this  power  of  the  master,  to  cases  of  Whether  th^ 
absolute  necessity,  where  the  voyage  could  be  pursued  by  no  may 
other  means ;  and  they  have  in  some  instances  denied  his  au-  ^m^^ 
thority  to  sell  the  ship,  or  to  sell  the  whole  cargo  at  any  inter- 
mediate port,  under  any  circumstances  whatever.    The  court  (3)  Tremcn 
said,  in  one  case,  that  a  sale  of  the  ship  by  the  master,  *  is  void  5^*5|^'''3Kib 
without  a  special  procuration  by  the  owners  ;'(3)  and  Chief  9/.  s!  C.  1.  ' 
Justice  Holt  said,  in  another, 'The  master  has  no  authority  to  Sid. 463. 
sell  any  part  of  the  ship,  and  his  sale  transfers  no  property.'(4)  (4)  Johnson  c. 
Mr.  Justice  Radcliff  of  New  York,  speaking  of  a  clause  in  a  Ld?R^ay-^ 
bottomry  bond,  whereby  the  captain  was  expressed '  to  grant,  mond,  982 ; 
bargain,  and  sell'  the  ship,  to  a  person  who  furnished  necessary  S.  C.  1  SaUt. 
supplies, said,  'The  captain,  as  such, could  not  sell  the  ship,  nor  f^N Robertson 
do  more  than  pledge  her.X5)  J;,  {jnu.  ins^^ 

The  master's  authority,  in  respect  to  a  sale  of  the  cargo,  rests  Co.  2  Johm. 
upon  similar  principles.    A  British  ship,  on  a  voyage  from  India 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  London,  was  captured  by  warderr. 
an  American  privateer,  and  plundered  of  half  her  cargo,  which  Goods  saved, 
consisted  of  crates,  earthenware,  India  blues^  and  other  goods.       l  Peteri'e 
The  ship,  with  the  rest  of  the  cargo  on  board,  was  recaptured,  ^<^-^«c.37. 
and  carried  into  Bermuda.    One  sixteenth  part  was  there  de- 
creed to  the  recaptors,  as  salvage.    The  sails  of  the  recaptured 
ship  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  boats  which  were  essential  to 
an  African  voyage,  had  been  taken  away,  and  others  could  not 
be  built  in  less  than  three  months.    The  captain,  not  being 
able  to  procure  seamen  to  prosecute  the  original  voyage,  sold 
the  remains  of  the  cargo.    The  cargo  had  not  been  consigned 
to  him.    Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  I  think  you  had  no  right  to 
make  a  general  sale  of  the  cargo.    Nothing  but  extreme  neces- 
sity will  warrant  the  master  in  making  a  sale  of  any  part  of  the 
cargo.    I  do  not  say  that  even  extreme  necessity  would  have 
warranted  the  master  in  selling  the  whole.    He  might  probably 
have  raised  something  by  hypothecation  sufficient  to  defray  the  (gN^ii,^^^ 
expenses  of  salvage.'    And  this  opinion  was  afterwards  con-  MUlar,  l'*' 
firmed  by  the  other  iudges.(6)  btarkie,  1. 

But  it  is  obvious,  that  in  some  circumstances,  to  deny  the  cap- 
tain the  power  of  selling  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  the  remnants  of 
either,  would  be  subjecting  the  owners  to  the  certain  and  abso- 
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lute  loss  of  them.  An  authority  in  the  captain  for  this  purpose, 
has  accordingly  been  recognised  in  divers  cases,  and  may  be 
considered  as  established  upon  sufficient  authority. 

In  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  captain  in  respect  to  the  cargo, 
Sir  William  Scott  says, '  1  hough  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things 
he  is  a  stranger  to  the  cargo  beyond  the  purposes  of  safe  custo- 
dy and  conveyance,  yet  in  cases  of  instant,  and  unforeseen,  and 
unprovided  necessity,  the  character  of  agent  and  supercargo  is 
forced  upon  him  by  the  general  policy  of  the  law ;  unless  the 
law  can  be  supposed  to  mean  that  valuable  property  in  his  hands 
is  to  be  left  without  protection  and  care.  Suppose  the  case  of 
a  ship  driven  into  port  with  a  perishable  cargo — or  suppose  the 
vessel  unable  to  proceed,  or  to  stand  in  need  of  repairs.  What 
must  be  done  ?   The  master  must  in  such  case  exercise  bis 

{'udgment  whether  it  would  be  belter  to  tranship  the  cargo,  if  he 
las  the  means,  or  to  sell  it.  It  is  admitted,  in  argument,  that  he 
is  not  absolutely  bound  to  tranship ;  he  may  not  have  the  means 
of  transhipment ;  but  even  if  he  nas,  he  may  act  for  the  best  in 
deciding  to  sell.  If  he  acts  unwisely,  still  the  foreign  purchaser 
will  be  safe  under  his  acts.  If  he  had  not  the  means  of  Iran* 
shipping  the  cargo,  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  sell,  unless  it 
can  be  said  that  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  let  it  perish.Xl) 

Lord  Ellenborough,  speaking  of  the  title  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  ship,  under  a  sale  made  by  the  captain,  said. '  Where 
a  ship  has  received  irremediable  injury  I  am  disposed  to  gt>  as 
far  as  (  can  to  support  what  has  been  contendecf  for,  that  the 
captain  acting  bond  fide  might  sell  the  ship  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners.  This  is  the  disposition  of  my  mind,  but  I  cannot  lay 
it  down  as  positive  law.  At  all  events  it  can  only  be  justificcl 
by  extreme  necessity.'(2) 

Concerning  the  authority  of  tlie  captain  to  sell  the  ship  under 
any  circumstances,  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  said, '  The  right  to  sell,  as  between  the  captain  and 
the  owners,  has  been  deemed  of  a  very  questionable  nature; 
although  upon  the  whole,  extracting  from  the  books  what  seems 
to  be  the  weight  of  authority,  I  conceive  that  the  right  to  sell 
must  be  considered  to  exist  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  a 
right,  however,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  strictly  watched.' 
And  in  respect  to  a  sale  by  the  master,  acting  with  the  concu^ 
rence  of  a  part-owner,  who  was  also  agent  of  the  other  owners, 
the  Chief  Justice  said, '  On  the  broad  ground  of  a  power  to  act 
on  a  sudden  emere;ency,  in  order  to  save  as  much  as  could  be 
saved  from  imjaenclin^;  ruin,  whether  it  be  the  owner  or  the  cap- 
tain, will  make  no  difference,  if  the  circumstances  justified  the 
selling,  and  the  sale  was  honestly  and  fairly  conducted.XS) 

Upon  the  same  subject,  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  says, '  I  think  the 
assured  ought  to  have  acted  as  if  the  adventure  had  not  been 
insured ;  and  if  a  man  of  common  prudence  would  have  repai^ 
ed  the  ship  for  his  own  advantage,  not  being  insured,  he  should 
have  done  so  on  account  of  the  underwriters;  otherwise  he 
would  be  selling  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  loss 
upon  the  underwriters.X4) 
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A  cargo  being  insured  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Deme- 
Tary,  the  ship  was  captured,  and  plundered  of  her  stores, 
and  the  whole  crew  taken  out  except  the  captain  and  a  boy. 
She  was  afterwards  recaptured  and  carried  into  St.  Thomas's, 
where  the  captain,  according  to  his  statement  in  court,  could 
not  procure  a  crew  to  proceed  to  Demerar^,  nor  pay  the  sal- 
vage without  selling  the  cargo.  He  accordmgly  sold  the  ship  . 
and  cargo  soon  after  arriving  there,  and  broke  up  the  voyage. 
Lford  EUenborough  said,  ^  Although  the  captain  could  not  at  first 
procure  a  competent  crew,  he  ought  to  have  waited  a  reason- 
able  time  for  that  purpose.  Having  arrived  on  the  12th,  he  on 
the  15th  gets  a  decree  from  the  vice-admiralty  to  sell  the  ship 
and  cargo.  I  conceive  he  had  no  right  to  sell  the  cargo.  To 
enable  him  to  pay  the  captors'  eighth,  he  was  bound  to  have 
tried,  seriously  and  deliberately,  every  other  expedient  to  raise 
the  money.  It  does  not  satisfactorily  appear  that  he  might  not  (^2>y***Sf)L 
have  raised  the  money  by  drawing  on  his  owners,  or  by  hypo-  J^^^J^n  4 
ihecating  the  ship.'(l)  Cainp.  138, 

In  case  of  insurance  on  a  ship  and  the  freight,  from  Calcutta 
to  London,  the  ship  was  compelled  by  sea-damage  to  put  back 
to  Calcutta,  where  the  captain  sold  the  ship,  not  being  able  to 
procure  funds  by  hypothecation,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense 
of  repairs ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  ship  was  so 
much  damaged  that  she  was  not  worth  repairing.  The  jury 
found  it  to  be  a  total  loss.  Chief  Justice  Dallas  said,  ^  The  jury 
have  found  that  what  was  done,  was  done  in  the  exercise  of  an 
honest  discretion,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  ;  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  overturn  the  conclusion  to  which  they  have 
tome.'  Park,  J. '  A  case  of  stronger  necessity  to  justify  the 
sale  of  a  ship,  has  seldom  been  maoe  out.'  Burrough,  J. '  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  jury  were  correct,  and  the  captain  was  war- 
ranted in  all  he  did.'  Richardson,  J.  dissented  as  to  the  case 
then  under  consideration,  but  as  to  the  captain's  authority  to 
sell,  he  seems  to  agree  with  the  other  judges.  He  said,  Mt  is 
certain  the  assured  has  no  right  to  sell,  except  in  case  of  strong 
necessity ;  perhaps  he  is  not  confined  to  a  case  of  physical  ne-  (2)Read». 
cessity,  but  the  necessity  must  be  such  as  would  induce  a  pru-  Bonham,  S  B. 
dent  man,  if  uninsured,  to  sell.'(2)  &  B.  147. 

The  same  doctrine  prevails  in  the  United  States.    Mr.  Justice 
Wilde,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Massachusetts,  said, 
*  Unless  it  appears  that  a  sale  was  necessary,  the  master  has  no  jj^^ 
authority  to  sell  the  cargo,  or  any  part  of  it,  at  an  intermediate  n  i^p. 
port.'(3)  478. 

A  vessel  on  a  voyage  from  Russia,  with  a  cargo  of  hemp,  put 
into  Holland  on  account  of  sea-damage,  where  she  was  found 
to  be  unfit  to  proceed  on  the  voyage.    Another  vessel  might, 
however,  have  been  procured  there,  but  in  consequence  of  sea-  wkit«^ 
damage  the  hemp  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  re-shipment,  and  for  ^f^^vo^^ 
this  reason  the  captain  gave  over  the  voyage,  and  sold  the  cargo.  Firem^Iiis.Ca 
This  was  held  in  New  York,  to  be  a  total  loss  on  the  cargo.(4)  18  JohM.«a8. 

In  the  same  state,  the  captain  was  considered  as  being  mvcst- 
f  d  with  authority  to  sell  a  vessel  which  was  stranded  in  such  a 
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(1)  Fontaine  situation,  that  an  attempt  to  get  her  off  and  repair  her,  would 
Co^^n  JohM  attended  with  very  great  expense,  and  probably  cost  more 
295.     ^      t'^an  the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired.    The  fact  that  the 

(2)  idle  V.     purchaser  succeeded  in  getting  off  the  ship,  and  repaired  her, 

was  considered  not  to  affect  the  assured^s  right  to  abandon.(l) 
115.  And  in  this  circumstance  the  decision  coincides  with  one  given 

in  England.(2) 

The  decree  of  It  has  been  held  that  the  decree  of  a  vice-admiralty  court, 
an  admiralty  ordering  a  sale,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
n^rlf^iTfeif  sale.(3)  Lord  Ellen  borough  says, '  No  instance  has  been 
give  the  ma»-  discovered  in  which  such  a  power  has  been  exercised  by  the 
ter  authority  admiralty  court  at  home ;  nor  can  we  find  any  terms  in  the  vice- 
to  seU  the  admiralty  commission,  or  any  principle,  upon  which  that  practice 
?3m  ^  sustained.'(4)    Unless  the  sale  of  the  ship  be  expedient, 

(4)  Reid  v,  ^  manner  necessary,  under  the  particular  circumstances, 

Darby,  10*     the  sale  by  the  captain  gives  no  title  to  the  purchaser,  who  must 
Kast,  143.      look  to  his  title,  since  he  is  acnuainted  with  the  facts,  and  may 
drews'r.^o-  J^^S^  whether  they  authorize  tne  captain  to  sell.(5) 
Ter,  Abbott  on  where  a  sale  is  made  bond  fide  by  the  captain,  and  is  pro- 

Mer.  Ships,  perly  conducted,  there  is  great  reason  for  leaning  in  favour  of 
fsf  Idip  r  ^  ^^^^  purchaser,  since  otherwise  captains  will  be 

Roy.  Ex.\m.  obliged  to  sell  property,  in  cases  of  necessi?y,  at  a  great  sacri- 
Co.  Ut  Supr.'  fice,  to  purchasers  who  consider  themselves  as  taking  a  doubtful 

Hayman  r.  title. 
Moalton,  5 

E8p.65;  .  y  ^ 
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Priniep,  10 

•     '        A  total  loss  of  the  vessel  may  occasion  a  total  loss  of  the 
cargo,  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence.    Where  the  ves- 
sel is  prevented  from  proceeding  to  the  port  of  destination,  but 
the  goods  are  carried  thither  by  any  otner  vessel,  the  assured 
cannot  abandon.(6) 
Whether  in       If  the  ship  is  wrecked  or  disabled,  and  the  cargo  saved,  it  be- 
case  of  the     comes  a  question,  whether  the  assured  must  procure  another 
disabit-^dThe  ^^^^     carrv  on  the  cargo  to  the  port  of  destination,  if  one  can 
assured  on     ^e  procured  for  this  purpose. 

goods  must  In  a  case  of  insurance  from  New  York  to  Bremen,  the  vessel 
an^*^*  being  captured  and  carried  into  England,  both  vessel  and  cargo 
ano  er.  were  acquitted,  but  the  cargo  had  been  landed,  and  the  full 
C?/'lnf^Co*^'  freight  for  the  whole  voyage  had  been  paid  by  the  person  to 
1  Johns.  3:^'*  ^'^^^  it  was  delivered,  who  could  not,  under  the  circumstances. 
Low  V.  Davy*,  do  Otherwise  than  pay  the  entire  freight ;  and  the  master  was 
6Bin.  545. 2  considered  by  the  court  to  be  discharged  from  his  obligation  to 
Rawle  558.  P^''^*^™  voyage,  which  seems  to  make  the  case  the  same,  in 
'     '   respect  to  a  total  loss,  as  if  the  vessel  had  been  disabled.  Chief 

Justice  Parsons  said, '  We  can  find  no  case,  where,  under  these 
(7)  Dorrr.  circumstances,  the  owner  receiving  his  cargo  in  a  foreign  port, 
N.  Eng.  Mar.  is  obliged  to  hire  another  ship  to  transport  his  goods  to  the  port 
Ins.  Co.  4  of  destination.'  And  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  accordingly 
^s.  Rep.        favour  of  the  right  of  abandonment.(7) 

Lord  Mansfield,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  partial  or  total 

loss  of  the  cargo  by  damage  to  the  ship,  said,  ^The  ship  hat 
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received  an  irreparable  hurt  within  the  policy,  this  drives  her 

back  to  Tortola,  and  ihtrt  is  no  ship  to  ht  had  there  which  could 

take  the  whole  cargo  on  board.    To  show  how  completely  the 

voyage  was  lost,  and  that  no  ship  could  be  got,  the  assured  have 

not  been  able  to  send  that  part  of  the  g<K)ds  which  they  pur-  (l)  Manning 

chased  to  London.'(l)   This  implies  very  distinctly  that  if  PaS,Ma  ' 

another  ship  could  have  been  procured,  and  the  assured  had  ne-  ' 

Selected  to  procure  it,  he  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  recover 
or  a  total  loss.    In  a  similar  case  the  counsel  of  the  assured 
stated  as  a  material  fact  to  support  the  claim  for  a  total  loss, 
that  no  other  vessel  could  be  seasonably  obtained  to  carry  on  the  ^  ^      ^  « 
cargo.(2)  ^  /  W«M.*8. 

In  a  case  upon  a  policy  on  wheat,  from  London  to  Lisbon,  the 
vessel  put  into  Dover  in  a  disabled  state ;  Lord  EUenborough 
said,  *  If  the  voyage  was  not  worth  pursuing,  and  there  was  no 
means  of  pursuing  it,  I  think  it  must  be  considered  a  total  loss. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  although  the  ship  was  unable  to  pur- 
sue the  voyage,  there  was  a  brig  lying  in  Dover  harbour  at  the 
time,  in  which  the  wheat  might  nave  been  carried  on  to  Lisbon  (3)  Wilson 
for  which  reason,  among  others,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  ^^^'Jjf' 
not  a  total  lo8s.(3)  626  ""^^ 

It  has  been  distinctly  held,  in  New  York,  that  the  assured  on 
goods  cannot  claim  for  a  total  loss,  in  case  of  the  ship  being  dis- 
abled  and  the  goods  saved,  if  another  suitable  ship  can  be  ob-  5^4^ j^/' 
tained,  within  a  convenient  distance,  and  without  any  very  ex-  co.  12  Joimi, 
traordinary  delay  or  sacrifice.(4)  '  It  is  understood,'  says  Chan-  107. 
cellor  Kent,  'to  be  the  duty  of  the  master,  when  his  vessel  is 
disabled  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  to  procure  another,  if  he 
can,  to  take  on  the  cargo and  his  contract  with  the  new  vessel 
will  give  the  owners  a  lien  on  the  goods  for  freight.(a) 

Accordingly  the  vessel's  being  disabled  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  does  not,  in  all  cases,  constitute  a  loss  of  the  voyage  in 
respect  to  the  cargo.  The  captain  may  in  such  case  repair  his 
own  vessel  if  it  can  be  done,  or  otherwise  he  may  hire  another, 
and  if  it  is  through  his  fault  and  negligence  that  neither  is  done, 
this  does  not  give  the  assured  any  right  of  abandonment,  since  the 
insurers  are  not  at  the  risk  of  the  conduct  of  the  captain  in  this 
respect. 

Where  only  a  part  of  the  cargo  is  saved  in  case  of  shipwreck  whether 
or  other  accident,  and  where  the  whole,  or  surviving  part  of  the  another  ihip 
cargo  is  materially  damaged ;  whether  it  is  the  dut^  of  the  cap-  Scarry 
tain  to  carry  on  the  goods  to  the  port  of  destination,  depends,  on  a  part  of 
not  only  upon  the  facility  or  diflSculty  of  procuring  another  ship,  the  goods,  or 
but  also  upon  the  quantity  of  goods  saved,  and  the  additional  damaged  car- 
damage  to  which  they  would  be  liable  by  being  re-shipped  and  SJipJi^Sck  oT 
carried  on  in  their  damaged  condition.  other  acd* 

Chief  Justice  Dallas  said,  'Where  the  ship  has  been  lost,  and  dent, 
the  cargo  materially  damaged,  is  the  assured  bound  to  send  on 

(a)  Searle  v.  Scovell,  4  Johns.  Chanc.  Rep.  222.  See  1  Emer. 
427.  c.  12. !«.  16  ;  Ord.  Louis  XIV.  tit.  da  fret,  a.  11,  21,  22 ;  Val. 
Sar.  Ord.  de  la  Mar.  tit.  du  fret.  a.  1 1 ;  Poth,  des  Cbarte-parties,  n.  68. 
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(1)  Hudaon  v. 
If  urritoB,  3 
Brod.  k  Biof. 
106. 


(1)  lb.  97. 

Damage  to 
the  cargo  ex- 
ceeding half 
of  the  value, 
gives  aright 
of  abandon- 
ment 

(2)  L.  2.  tit 
10.  f«  3.  a. 
180. 

(3)  ToiB.  2.  p. 
201. 


the  goods  taken  from  the  wreck?  And  if  so,  is  he  bound  to 
send  only  when  half  is  saved,  or  a  third,  or  a  quarter  t  Is  be 
bound  to  send  them  on  at  all  events,  or  only  under  certain  ci^ 
cumstances  ?  That  the  rule  on  this  subject  differs,  is  clear  from 
the  various  text  writers ;  some  stating  it  at  a  fourth,  sooie  at  a 
third,  and  some  at  a  half ;  we  must  therefore  act  on  the  custom 
of  the  country  in  which  the  loss  happens«Xl) 

Insurance  was  made  on  241  pipes,  and  71  half  pipes  of  wine, 
for  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Bristol  and  Dub- 
lin. One  hundred  pipes  of  the  wine  were  intended  to  be  de- 
livered at  Bristol,  and  the  remainder  at  Dublin.  In  the  course  of 
the  voyage  the  ship  was  driven  by  a  gale  of  wind  upon  the 
rocks  near  Portishead,  about  13  miles  from  Bristol,  and  soon 
afterwards  fell  over  upon  her  side.  The  tide  rises  at  Portishead 
near  40  feet,  and,  at  high  tide,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cargo 
was  under  water,  and  a  greater  part  of  it  was  under  water  about 
nine  hours  each  tide.  Eleven  casks  of  the  wine  being  taken 
out  of  the  vessel,  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  was  ^ischar^ed 
through  a  hole  cut  in  her  side  for  this  purpose,  and  was  carried 
to  Bristol  in  lighters.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pipes, 
and  sixty-seven  half  pipes  were  saved.  About  one  quarter  of 
the  whole  number  saved  came  out  sound  and  full,  one  fifth  part 
were  impregnated  with  salt  water,  about  one  thirteenth  part 
were  entirely  empty,  and  the  others  had  partly  leaked  out,  or 
were  affected  more  or  less  with  salt  water,  but  were  thought  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  to  be  merchantable.  The  ship  was  after- 
wards floated,  and  towed  to  Bristol,  but  was  not  worth  repairing. 
Chief  Justice  Dallas  said,  ^  The  cargo  was  so  damaged  and  re- 
duced as  to  render  the  loss  total and  Justices  Park,  Burrough, 
and  Richardson  were  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Richardson 
said, '  It  is  material,  that  the  part  of  the  cargo  which  was  dama- 
ged by  salt  water  must  have  become  worse  by  delay,  and  con- 
sequently by  carriage  on  to  Ircland.'(2) 

Where  the  loss,  as  being  partial  or  total,  depends  on  the  ammmi 
of  damage  merely,  the  rule  is  the  same,  in  respect  to  the  cargo, 
as  in  a  policy  on  the  ship;  if  the  loss  exceed  half  the  value, 
the  assured  may  abandon.(a) 

The  French  code(3)  restricts  the  right  to  cases  of  damage  to 
three  quarters  of  the  value.  Valin(4)  supposes  this  rule  not  to 
apply  to  a  case  of  the  absolute  loss  of  a  part  of  the  goods  in- 
sured, the  rest  remaining  sound,  but  only  to  cases  of  iniury  and 
deterioration  in  value  by  sea-water  or  otherwise,  where  the 
goods  remain  in  quantity.  And  he  says  also,  that  if  a  part  of 
the  goods  are  thus  damaged,  the  assured  may  abandon  the  da- 
maged goods,  provided  the  damage  exceeds  half  of  their  original 
value,  but  that  he  cannot  abandon  the  sound  goods,  though  the 
damage  exceeds  half  of  the  value  of  all  the  goods  insured  in  the 

(a)  Le  Guidon,  c.  7.  a.  1  ;  Gardiner  v.  Smith,  1  Johns.  Cas.  141; 
Judah  V.  Randall,  2  Caines^  Gas.  324 ;  Ludlow  v.  Gol.  Ins.  Go.  1 
Johns.  335 ;  Moses  v.  Gol.  Ins.  Go.  6  Johns.  219 ;  Marcardier  v,  Ghefc 
Ids.  Go.  8  CraDch,39;  1  Wheat  228.  n. 
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policy.  But  the  rule  is,  in  general,  differently  understood,  and 
It  is  held,  that  if  half  of  the  value  of  the  goods  is  lost,  whether 
by  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  goods,  or  deterioration 
in  value,  of  a  part  or  the  whole,  the  assured  may  abandon. 

The  question,  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  taking  the 
value,  does  not  arise  in  regard  to  a  loss  on  goods,  as  the  damage, 
and  the  value  of  what  remains,  are  to  be  estimated  at  the  same 
rate,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  higher  or  lower  rate 
is  assumed. 

In  case  of  insurance  upon  300  barrels  of  flour,  from  New 
York  to  London,  123  barrels  were  thrown  overboard  in  making 
jettison,  and  30  more  were  sold  on  account  of  sea-damage,  at 
riorfolk,  where  the  vessel  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  refitting  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage.  The  assured  abandoned  and  claimed 
for  a  total  loss.  After  the  abandonment,  the  147  barrels  of 
flour  remaining  on  board  arrived  at  the  port  of  destination.  If 
the  whole  value  of  the  123  barrels  thrown  overboard,  and^also 
the  whole  value  of  the  30  sold  at  Norfolk,  were  to  be  considered 
as  lost,  there  had  been  a  loss  of  more  than  half  of  the  value  in- 
sured. But  as  the  damaged  flour  was  sold  at  Norfolk  for  more  ' 
than  half  of  its  invoice  value,  if  only  the  damage  was  considered 
to  be  included  in  the  loss,  and  not  the  whole  value  of  these  30 
barrels,  there  had  not  been  a  loss  of  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Justice 
Van  Ness,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  *  The  contract 
between  the  parties  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  article  insured  shall 
arrive  at  the  port  of  destination.  Of  the  300  barrels  of  flour 
insured,  not  more  than  147  barrels  arrived  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion. The  30  barrels  sold  at  Norfolk,  were  as  much  lost  to  the 
assured,  within  the  meaning  of  the  contract,  as  though  they  had 
been  cast  into  the  sea.  The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendants is,  that  crediting  the  money  arising  on  the  sales  of  the 
damaged  flour,  the  loss  amounted  to  less  than  a  moiety  of  the 
prime  cost.  This  argument  at  first  view  appears  plausible,  but 
lis  fallacy  is  easily  detected.  The  contract  is  not  that  there 
shall  be  a  delivery,  at  London,  of  a  part  of  the  property  insu- 
red, and  so  much  money  as  will  be  equal  to  a  moiety  in  value  of 
the  300  barrels.  The  insurer  undertook  that  the  whole  article 
insured  should  arrive  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  the  assured 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  money  for  which  the  damaged  goods 
were  sold.  The  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  judgment  as  for  a  total 
loss.'Cl) 

A  loss  of  more  than  50  per  cent  upon  goods,  by  compromise 
with  captors,  has  been  held  to  be  a  total  loss,  no  less  than  sea- 
damage  in  that  proportion.(2)  Where  a  part  of  the  goods  insu- 
red were  condemned,  and  to  prevent  an  appeal  the  master  agreed 
to  pay  the  captors  5,000  aollars,and  to  raise  this  sum  sold  more 
than  half  in  value  of  the  goods  insured ;  it  was  held  to  be  a  total 
loss.(3) 

A  part  of  a  cargo  being  insured,  more  than  half  in  value  of 
the  §oods  insured,  but  less  than  half  of  the  goods  on  board  be- 
longing to  the  assured,  were  sold  by  the  captain,  to  raise  money 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  compromise  with  the  captors,  for 


(1)  Mosef  r« 
Col.  Ids.  Co. 
6  Johns.  219. 

(2)  Clarkwn 
V.  Phcen.  Inf.« 
Co.  9  Johns. 
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the  release  of  the  whole  cargo.  This  was  considered  to  be  a 
total  loss,  and  Mr*  Justice  Livingston  said,  the  rule  as  to  half 
applied  equally,  whether  the  policy  covered  the  whole,  or  only 
a  part  of  the  goods  on  board,  belonging  to  the  assured.(l) 

If  the  goods  insured  consist  partly  of  memorandum  articles, 
on  which  the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  any  partial  loss,  the  as- 
sured cannot  abandon  for  the  amount  of  sca-damage,  unless  the 
damage  of  the  articles  not  exempted  from  partial  Toss,  be  eoual 
to  half  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  goods  insured,  incluaing 
the  memorandum  articles.  Goods  of  the  value  of  29,889  dot 
lars,of  which  7,439  dollars  in  value,  were  memorandum  articles, 
free  from  partial  loss,  were  insured  from  New  York  to  Nantz. 
The  vessel  put  into  Antigua  in  distress,  where  the  captain  broke 
up  the  voyage  on  account  of  the  sea-damage  sustained  by  the 
goods,  and  sold  the  cargo.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  whole  ca^ 
go  were  13,767  dollars,  and  that  of  the  memorandum  articles 
6,863. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  right 
to  abandon,  said,  'The  case  embraced  some  articles  within, and 
some  without  the  purview  of  the  memorandum.  In  such  a  case, 
no  abandonment  for  mere  deterioration  in  value,  could  be  valid, 
unless  the  damage  on  the  non-memorandum  articles  exceeded  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  of  the  goods  insured,  including  the  memo- 
randum articles.  The  case  was  considered,  as  to  the  underwri- 
ters, the  same  as  though  the  memorandum  articles  should  exist 
in  a  sound  state.  In  tnis  way  the  underwriter  would  never  be 
made  responsible  for  partial  losses  on  memorandum  articles,  and 
the  technical  total  losses,  for  which  alone  he  could  be  liable, 
were  such  as  stood  unaffected  by  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
commodity.'  And  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  assured  in 
this  case  had  not  a  right  to  abandon.(2) 

If  goods  are  thrown  overboard  in  jettison,  the  claim  of  the 
assured  against  the  underwriters  for  a  partial  or  total  loss,  has 
been  considered  as  resting  upon  the  same  grounds  as  if  the  goods 
had  been  lost  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  peril,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  jettison  is  made,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  any  act  of  the  master  and  crew.(3) 

In  the  case  of  a  claim  for  a  loss  byjettison  of  the  goods  in- 
sured, Chief  Justice  Tilghman  said, '  There  should  be  a  demand 
made  from  the  persons  bound  to  contribute,  and  some  reasonable 
endeavour  to  procure  payment.  The  assured  has  not  a  right, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  make  an  election  whereby  a  loss,  partial 
in  its  nature,  is  by  construction  rendered  total.'(4) 

A  different  opinion  has  been  entertained  in  New  York,  where 
it  has  been  distinctly  adjudged  that  the  assured,  whose  goods 
have  beon  lost  by  jettison,  may  recover  the  loss  of  his  underwri- 
ters in  the  first  instance,  the  risk  of  jettison  being  one  of  those 
expressly  insured  against:  the  court  says,'  he  has  a  right  to  look 
for  indemnity  from  the  person  who  has  engaged  to  indemnify 
him.'(5) 

But  in  case  of  any  loss  by  the  neglect  of  the  assured  or  his 
agents  in  demanding  contribution,  as  where  the  master  should 
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neelect  to  have  an  average  apportioned  at  the  port  of  discharge, 
and  should  deliver  the  goods  to  the  consignees,  and  thus  lose  the 
lien  upon  them  for  the  amount  of  the  contribution,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  underwriters  would  be  exonerated  from  their 
liability  as  far  as  the  loss  would  have  been  made  up  by  the  con- 
tribution from  the  other  parties.  The  master  is  the  proper 
agent  of  the  assured  in  this  respect,  whether  the  assured  is  owner 
of  the  ship  or  not.  This  was  a  ground  of  the  decision  in  Penn- 
sylvania above  cited,  it  seems,  for  the  Chief  Justice  said,  ^  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  assured  ever  applied  to  the  persons  bound  to 
contribute,  or  that  there  was  the  least  difficulty  in  procuring 
payment  from  them.' 

A  quantity  of  iron,  copper,  and  nails,  being  insured,  ^  free  The  interrap- 
from  average,'  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Quebec,  the  vessel      of  the 
sailed  on  the  15th  of  September^  but  having  encountered  severe  Se^owimr 
gales,  in  her  passage  to  Newfoundland,  was  found  to  make  so  leaion,  is  not 
much  water  as  to  be  obliged  to  put  back  to  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  a  total  loii  of 
where  she  arrived  on  the  25th  of  October.   The  copper  had  ^ 
not  been  damaged,  but  some  of  the  boxes  of  nails  were  dama- 
ged 75  per  cent,  and  others  only  10  per  cent.    It  was  necessary 
to  discharge  the  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  re- 
pair of  the  vessel.   The  repairs  could  not  be  completed  soon 
enough  to  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  Quebec  that  season,  and  no 
other  vessel  coiild  be  procured  at  Kinsale  or  Cork,  to  carry  on 
the  cargo,  and  if  one  could  have  b^en  procured,  it  was  too  late 
to  prosecute  the  voyace  that  season.   The  voyage  was  accor- 
dingly abandoned,  ana  the  captain  sailed  on  another  voyage ; 
ana  tne  eoods  insured  were  sold. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  *  The  ship  was  under  a  temporary 
disability ;  though  the  means  of  repairing  her  were  no  doubt 
easily  attained  at  so  commodious  a  narbour  as  Kinsale,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  necessary  repairs  could  not  have 
been  made  before  March.  However,  she  could  not  be  repaired 
in  time  for  the  voyage  that  season.  This  then  is  a  case  of  the 
loss  of  the  voyage  for  that  season.  The  only  description  of  loss 
is  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  voyage.  1  am  aware  that  an 
insurance  upon  a  cargo  for  a  particular  voyage,  contemplates 
that  the  vovage  shall  be  performed  with  the  cargo,  and  any  risk, 
which  renders  the  cargo  permanently  lost  to  the  assured,  may  be 
a  cause  of  abandonment.  A  total  loss  of  the  cargo  may  be  ef- 
fected by  a  total  and  permanent  incapacity  of  the  ship  to  pep- 
form  the  voyage.  That  is  a  destruction  of  the  contemplated 
adventure.  But  an  interruption  of  the  vovage  does  not  warrant 
the  assured  in  totally  disengaging  himself  from  the  adventure,  (l)Anderioii 
and  throwing  this  burthen  upon  the  underwriters.'(l)  This  in- 
surance  was  free  from  average,  but  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  *  '  ' 
respect  to  breaking  up  the  voyage,  does  not  appear  to  turn  at  all 
upon  the  exception  of  average  losses. 

Goods  being  insured  from  New  York  to  Amsterdam,  with  5J*^^^*i^^ 
liberty,  in  case  of  being  turned  off  on  account  of  blockade, '  to  dwJ^on 
proceed  to  a  neighbouring  port ;'  the  master  learning  that^  Am-  does  not  gire 
sterdam  was  blodcaded,  put  into  the  port  of  London.   This  the  aright  to 
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abandon  the  court  held  to  be  a  neighbouring  port^  aud  allowing  that  the  block- 
S^^^hM  iSc        would  have  broken  up  a  voyage  to  Amsterdam  only,  they 
ty  to  proceed"  held  that  it  did  not  break  up  the  voyage  described  in  this  policy, 
to  another     SO  as  to  give  a  right  to  abandon  the  go6ds.(l^ 
port*  After  a  part  oi  the  goods  insured,  though  less  th^xk  half  in 

C^)^*'?'^  value,  arrives  safe,  the  assured  cannot  abandon.(a) 
Co.sB^n.""*     A  cargo  being  insured  from  New  York  to  Barra^oa,  the  vei- 
544.  sel  was  compelled,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  to  put  into  New 

Tptal  lost  of  Providence,  on  account  of  sea-damage,  the  loss  of  one  man,  and 
the  <»rgo  by  fatigue  of  the  others,  and  the  want  of  supplies,  occasioDed 
S^aro  toS^e  hy  the  extraordinary  delay  of  the  voyag.e,  where  thje  cargo 
ship.  was  sold  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Kent,  in  giving 

the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  question  of  a  right  to  abandon  i 
who  said, '  Was  the  voyage  broken  up  so  as  to  justify  an  aban- 
donment  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  New  Providence  f  The 
whole  cargo  amounted,  originally,  to  1 6,000  dollars.   Only  a 
small  parcel,  probably  not  a  third  was  sold,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity  ot  goods,  and  4,780  dollars  in  cash,  were  lost  by  the  acts  of 
pirates,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  whole  careo  remainbg,  did 
not  exceed  3,701  dollars.   Considering  that  Uie  vessel  was  io- 
*  ft  Barr       j^^^^)       ^he  neceBsaries  exhausted,  and  the  cargo  so  gready 
1269. 1 T.  R.  diminished  by  the  piracy,  I  think  the  voyage  may  be  deemed 
615.  to  have  been  broken  up,  and  not  worth  pursuing.   The  expense 

JfiStll  ^*      pursuing  it  would  have  exceeded  tne  benefit  arising  from 
JohnjJcas.     ^^•*   ^he  remains  of  the  cargo  could  not  justify  the  re-equip- 
S96.  '         ment  of  the  vessel  and  the  continuance  of  tne  voyage.^^) 
Sogari  lo  da-      In  case  of  insurance  upon  sugars,  from  Liverpool  to  Calais, 
magedas  not  the  vessel  sailed  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  out  having  en- 
•Ltetercihip  countered  severe  weather,  and  struck  upon  a  bank,  was  com- 
pelled  to  return  to  Liverpool  on  the  20th.   Surveyors  reported 
that  the  sugars  were  all  more  or  less  damaged,  and  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  sell  them.   They  were  accordingly  sold,  and 
the  assured  abandoned.    Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said,  ^  The  assu- 
red are  not  justified  in  abandoning,  unless  the  property  be  in 
such  a  state  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  original  purpose  of 
(3^  Gcmon  v       voyage.    Was  it  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  sent  to  its  original 
Roy.  Ex.  Ass!  destination  ?   It  is  in  evidence,  that  no  part  of  it  was  in  a  mer- 
Co.i  Holt,  49.  chantable  state.    If  it  was  not  in  a  proper  condition  for  the 
Sarsh.^e     ^^'^^^^^  ^  opinion  that  the  assured  were  entitled  to  aban- 

TaSt.  And  the  other  judges  subsequently  concurred  in  the 

383.         '  opinion  that  it  was  a  total  Ioss.(4) 

A  cargo  of        In  case  of  insurance  upon  wheat,  the  vessel  ran  upon  a  rock, 
iHie^majhe  and  filled  in  consequence,  and  to  prevent  her  sinking,  was  run 
wMe  U  U  an-  ^g^^"°^»  where  the  tide  flowed  over  her  at  high  water.  The 
der  water.     wheat,  was  taken  out  in  such  quantities  as  could     unloaded  from 
time  to  time,  until,'  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  about 
two  thirds  of  it  were  discharged  and  kiln-dried.    It  was  held 
that  the  assured  could  not  abandon  after  this  part  of  the  cargo 

(a)  Seton  v.  Del.  Ins.  Co.  Wharton's  Dig.  334.  h.  t  No.  166;  S.C. 
Condy's  Marsh.  562.  n.  See  also  Mr.  Bioney't  remarks  upon  tUi 
iubject,  4  Bino.  506.  and  see  2  Burr.  663. 
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careo  was  saved      but  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  *  The  assured  (0  Anderwn 
might  have  abandoned  while  the  com  remained  under  water.X2) 
But  this  observation  ought  to  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  par-  Eai<,  38. 
ticular  case,  since  many  articles  mi^ht  be  under  water,  at  high  (2)  Davy  r. 
water,  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  some  situations,  where  there  might  ^^'ig*^ 
be  the  greatest  probability,  and  indeed  a  certainty,  of  recover-  ^ 
ing  them  without  very  great  damage  or -expense  m  comparison 
with  their  value. 

The  fact,  whether  the  thing  remains  in  specie  or  not,  has  been  if  in  conte^ 
sometimes  considered  a  criterion  by  which  the  loss  is  distin^ish-  quenceof  the 
ed  to  be  partial  or  total;  it  being  assumed  as  a  rule,  that  if  the  ^^"^jj^JJJJ*^ 
thing  is  so  changed,  by  the  peril  insured  against,  as  to  be  no  ^j^'t  no 
loneer  the  same  that  was  insured,  the  loss  is  total.   Thus  the  longer  re- 
body  of  a  coach  that  was  insured,  being  thrown  overboard  to  «J* 
lighten  the  ship,  it  was  held  to  be  a  total  loss,  because  the  wheels,  j^enoraiWer- 
and  what  else  remained,  did  not  constitute  a  coach«(3)   The  edatotalion. 
same  principle  has  been  recognized  in  other  Cases«(4)   This  is,  (3)  Judah 
however,  a  subtle  and  intricate  inquiry,  which  in  very  many  in-  Randall, « 
stances  leads  to  no  satisfactory  result. 

In  the  early  cases  on  capture,  iti  determining  whether  the  (4)  15  Bait, 
loss  was  total,  it  was  considered  whether  the  captors  had  car-  559;  3  B.  i 
ried  the  vessel  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  government —  f^^^^J^ 
infra  praesidia — and  whether  the  property  was  changed ;  the  3^'' 
principle  being  assumed,  it  seems,  that  the  loss  was  not  total 
until  the  assured  was  divested  of  his  property  in  the  subject.(a) 

But  it  is  now  universallv  held  that  a  capture  gives  the  right 
of  abandoning  immediately ;  atid  this  right  subsists  as  long  a^ 
the  property  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  captors,  whether  in 
port  or  at  sea.    The  character  of  total  loss,  atid  the  right  of 
abandonment,  continue  after  the  condemnation  of  the  property, 
and  an  appeal  by  the  assured  to  a  superior  court  ;(6)  and  after  f5NBordcs» 
acquittal  and  an  appeal  by  the  captors  which  prevents  the  de-  Hailct,  l 
cree  of  restitution  from  being  executed.(5)   And  Chief  Justice  Caines,  444. 
Tilghman  says,'  While  the  case  remains  open  to  an  appeal,  and 
the  property  is  held  by  the  captors,  the  peril  cannot"  be  said  to 
be  over.'(c) 

A  cargo  of  teas  being  insured  from  New  Yorlc  to  Bremen,  ^P" 
was  captured  and  carried  into  England,  and  restbration  decreed  q„ittcd[a^ 
there  on  the  16th  of  June,  1806,  and  ihe  teas  sent  6n  to  Bremen  ten  days  be- 
by  a  different  vessel,  on  the  28th  of  July ;  the  assured  having  fore  they  are 
abandoned  in  Boston  on  the  18th  of  July.    Chief  Justice  Par-  ^e*^rt*of  ^ 
sons,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  *  The  voyage  was  destination, 
lost,  and  must  be  considered  as  continuing  lost,  until  an  oppor-  are  abandon- 
tunity  offered  of  shipping  the  teas  on  board  another  ship  to  Bre- 
men.   The  case  states  no  opportunity  of  shipping  them  to  Bre- 


(a)  Assievedo  v,  Cambridge,  10  Mod.  77 ;   v.  Sands,  10 

Mod.  79  ;  Goss  v.  Withers,  2  Bur.  683  ;  Dean  v.  Dicker,  2  Str.  1250 ; 
Hamilton  v.  Mendes,  2  Bur.  1198.  (6)  Dorr  v.  Un.  Ins.  Co.  8  Mastf. 
Re'p.  494 ;  Rhinelander  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  I^enn.  4  Cranch,  29.  (c)  3 
Bin.  293.  where  he  cites  for  this,  Dutilgh  v.  Gatliff,  4  DaH.  446 ;  4 
Cranch,  31.  n. 
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1)  Dorr  r. 
~  E.  M.  Ins. 
Co.  4  Mast. 
Rep.  221. 


Abandonment 
made  after 
the  final  de- 
cree of  resti* 
tation,  but  be- 
fore restitu- 
tion is  actu- 
ally made. 


(2)  Adams  v. 
Del.  Ins.  Co. 
3  Binn.  287. 


men  in  another  ship,  until  the  28th  of  July.  This  was  ten  days 
after  the  offer  to  abandon.  The  loss  therefore  continued  total 
when  the  offer  to  abandon  was  made :  for  the  safety  of  the  ca^ 
go  will  not  change  the  total  loss  of  the  voyage  existing,  until 
there  be  an  opportunity,  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  reship  the  cargo, 
and  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  wait  for  other  ships.Xl) 

But  it  seems  to  be  material  in  such  a  case  to  consider  whether 
it  was  probable  or  certain,  at  the  time  of  abandonment,  that  the 
master  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  teas  by  the  special 
authority  and  appointment  of  the  assured,  could  procure  another 
vessel  at  a  reasonable  freight  and  within  a  reasonable  time. 
After  the  actual  restoration  of  the  property,  it  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  a  detention  by  capture  ;  ana  the  question  then  occurred, 
whether  the  voyage  had  been  broken  up  by  the  capture. 

A  loss  in  consequence  of  capture  merely,  and  independently 
of  damage  and  other  obstructions  to  the  voyage,  ceases  to  be 
total  from  the  time  of  rendering  the  decree  of  acquittal,  and  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  to  the  assured^s  regaining  possession  of 
the  property  and  prosecuting  the  voyage.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  assured  should  be  in  actual  possession  of  the  property, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  from  continuing  any  longer  to  be 
total. 

Insurance  beine  made  on  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba  and  back,  the  property  was  captured  by  the  Frencn, 
but  acquitted  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  St.  Domingo,  on  the 
6th  of  June  1806,  from  which  decree  the  captors  appealed,  and 
the  decree  was  affirmed  by  the  court  having  final  jurisdiction  on 
the  10th  of  the  same  month.  The  master  could  not  return  to 
the  vessel  with  the  order  of  restitution  until  the  21st  of  June. 
On  the  22d,  the  officer  in  possession  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  as 
soon  as  the  order  of  acquittal  and  restitution  were  shown  to  him, 
delivered  them  injto  the  possession  of  the  master.  The  assured 
having  intelligence  of  the  capture,  had  abandoned  on  the  21st 
of  June,  being  the^same  day  on  which  the  master  arrived,  with 
the  order  of  acquittal  and  restitution,  where  the  vessel  lay,  and 
before  the  order  was  executed.  This  was  held  not  to  be  a  total 
loss  at  the  time  of  the -abandonment,  nor  at  any  time  after  the 
final  decree  of  restitution  was  made.(2) 

A  similar  decision  had  been  previously  made  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States',  in  the  case  of  a  policy  on  the  brig 
Rolla,  which  had  been  captured,  and  a  final  decree  of  restitution 
awarded  on  the  9lh  of  July,  1806,  and  restitution  was  actually 
made  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  The  assured  had  made  an 
abandonment  on  the  .1,7th  of  the  same  month.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  *  A  detention 
by  capture  or  embargo  may  be  of  such  long  continuance  as  to 
defeat  the  voyage.  Those  detentions,  therefore,  are  for  the  time 
total  losses,  and  they  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  the  appre- 
hension that  their  continuance  may  be  of  such  duration  as  to 
break  up  the  voyage,  or  ruin  the  assured  by  keeping  his  pro- 
perty out  of  his  possession.  Such  a  case,  therefore,  upon  the 
true  principles  oi  the  contract,  has  been  considered  as  justifiy- 
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ing  an  abandonment,  and  a  recovery  for  a  total  loss.    But  when 

a  final  decree  has  been  awarded,  the  peril  is  over.   On  no  rea-  (1)  ManhaU 

sonable  calculation  can  it  be  supposed  that  such  a  delay  of  resti- 

tution  will  ensue,  as  from  that  time  to  break  up  the  vovage/(l)  Cranch, 

'  It  has  been  decided,'  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  *  that  a 
capture  by  one  belligerent  from  another,  constitutes  a  total  loss. 
And  where  there  is  a  complete  taking  at  sea  by  a  belligerent, 
who  has  taken  full  possession  of  the  vessel  as  prize,  and  con- 
tinues  that  possession  to  the  time  of  abandonment,  there  exists,  ^o.  of  Penn.  4 
in  point  of  law,  a  total  loss.X^)  Cranch,  29. 

In  regard  to  arrest  and  detention,  as  distinguished  from  cap-  Arreit  bj  em- 
ture.  Lord  Mani^eld  says, '  by  the  general  law,  the  assured  may  bargo  u  ato- . 
abandon  in  case  merely  of  an  arrest  on  an  embargo  by  a  prince  ^ 
not  an  enemy  ;'(3)  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall, '  it  is  universally  (3)  2  Burr, 
admitted,  that  an  embargo  constitutes  a  detention,  which  amounts,  Cranch, 
at  the  time,  to  a  total  loss,  and  warrants  an  abandonment.X4)  43.  See  OdUn 
There  is  no  distinction  between  an  embargo  and  any  other  arrest  »•      Co.  of 
insured  against  in  the  policy .(5)   '  It  has  been  well  settled,'  says  l*T*t*«^^'* 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  *  that  any  detention  by  princes,  by  embar-  gjj.'  ^*  '  ^* 
go,  or  otherwise,  gives  the  assured  the  right  to  abandon  and  (5)  4  Cranch, 
claim  for  a  total  loss,  as  well  as  a  capture  by  enemies/(6) 

The  arrest  here  intended  must  be  understood  to  be  such  a  If  an  arreit  b 
one  as  may  probably  be  of  a  long  continuance,  or,  at  least,  of  ^{^^/^^ 
which  the  duration  is  uhcertain.    It  has  never  been  decided  ^ort  J^mc,  it 
that  an  arrest,  which  appeared  by  the  circumstances  and  ob-  b  not  a  total 
ject,  to  be  only  of  a  very  short  duration,  gives  the  right  of  aban- 
donment.    It  was  held  in  Genoa,  that  a  detention  of  the  ship 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  discharging  the  cargo,  which  was 
taken  by  the  government  for  public  use,  did  not  give  a  right  to 
abandon  the  ship.(7) 

If,  in  case  of  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  the  property,  Case  of  the 
and  its  being  sold  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence,  the  captain  buys  w  ttJ^pro^^' 
it  on  account  of  the  owners,  and  they  affirm  the  purchase,  the  perty,  told  in 
loss  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  captain  to  regain  possession  of  comequence 
the  property,  and  the  transaction  is  equivalent  to  a  compromise  l^^^l^l 
with  captors,  where  there  is  no  adiudication.(a)   From  the  time  Sgainst^'*" 
of  the  purchase  and  removal  of  the  restraint,  the  loss  ceases  to 
be  total  on  account  of  the  arrest  merely,  but  it  may  still  be  to-  (fi)  ^« 
lal  on  account  of  the  damage  or  amount  of  expense.    And  i^^J^gg. 
under  such  circumstances  the  captain  acts  for  the  owners,  and  245.  See  alaa 
they  have  a  right  to  the  advantage  of  the  purchase.(6)   And  if  M'Bride  ». 
a  vessel  is  sold  on  account  of  sea^amage,  after  a  survey,  at  the  ^^hQg'*2^/ 
instance  of  the  master,  and  bought  by  him,  and  he  refits  her,      roc.  h.  t. 
and  again  puts  to  sea,  the  sale  is  a  useless  ceremony,  and  the  n.  60;  l 
loss  will  be  adjusted  as  if  no  sale  had  been  made.(8)  ^ 

(8)  Ralston  v. 

(a)  M^Masters  v,  Shoolbred,  1  Esp.  237 ;  Queen  v.  Un.  Ids.  Co.  (jn.  in,.  Co. 
Condj^s  Marsh.  582.  n. ;  Abbott  v,  Sebor,  3  Johnf.  Gas.  39  ;  Story  v.  4  Binn.  386. 
Strettell,  I  Dall.  10 ;  Oliver  v.  Newbp.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  3  Mass.  Rep.  37  ; 
Unit.  Ids.  Co.  v.  RobinsoD,  2  Caines,  280.    (6)  Wilman  v.  Gray,  S.  J. 
C.  Mass.  1789 ;  Dane's  Dig.  tit.  Assumpsit,  a.  AbandoDment. 
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(1)  Storer  v. 
Gray,  2  Maia. 
Rep.  565. 


Oliver  v. 
^ewbp.  Mar. 
Int.  Ca3 
•Matt.  R.  51. 


(3)  Sawyer  v« 

Maine  F.  Ac 
Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
It  Matt.  Rep. 
291. 


(4)7Johat. 
423. 


It  has  however  been  held  in  some  cases,  that  if  the  captain 
buy  a  vessel,  sold  to  pay  the  expense  of  salvage  by  recapture, 
the  assured  may  elect  whether  to  adopt  the  purchase^l)  In 
such  a  case  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Massachusetts,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Justice  Sewall,  was,  that  ^  If  the  purchase  of  the  captain 
may  be  considered,  in  the  event,  a  recovery  of  the  ship  to  the 
assured,  it  became  so  by  their  assent  to  it  after  his  return.  The 

feneral  authority  of  the  master  does  not  extend  to  the  power  of 
inding  his  owners  in  a  purchase  of  that  kind.  Nor  will  the 
mere  safety  of  the  ship,  if  the  assured  refuse  to  accept  it,  when 
the  voyage  has  been  entirely  defeated,  deprive  the  assured,  for 
a  particular  voyage,  of  the  right  of  abandonmeflUX^) 

A  vessel  insured  from  Portland  to  Port  au  Prince,  was  cap- 
tured in  sight  of  that  place,  under  pretence  of  a  violation  of 
blockade,  and  carried  to  Su  Marks,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  there  condemned  and  sold ;  but  was  bought  by  the  master 
for  4,000  dollars,  having  been  valued  in  the  policy  at  7,000  dol- 
lars. The  master  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  the  vessel, 
and  there  sold  her  on  his  own  account.  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  Where  the  owner  has 
purchased  his  vessel,  and  will  not  abandon  her,  he  shall  dot  re- 
cover for  a  total  loss.  But  it  has  not  been  decided  that  the 
right  to  abandon  shall  be  devested  by  an  unauthorized  purchase 
by«the  master,  avowedly  made  on  nis  own  account,  and  not  on 
account  of  the  owners.  Unless  thev  had  given  previous  au- 
thority, or  had  subsequently  ratified  his  act  by  accepting  the 
vessel,  they  could  not  be  obliged  to  relinquish  their  claim  upon 
the  underwriters.'(3) 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  other  cases.  And  if  the 
insurer  has  become  substituted  for  the  assured,  he  has  the  same 
election.  Where  the  ship  had  been  abandoned  before  a  com- 
promise was  made  with  the  captors,  Chief  Justice  Kent  sak), 
'  The  purchase  of  the  vessel  by  the  captain,  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  insurer  if  he  chose  to  take  it.'(4) 

The  doctrine,  that  the  owner  of  the  property  may  assume  the 
purchase  if  it  turns  out  favourably,  or  throw  it  upon  the  captain 
if  it  proves  to  be  a  losing  bargain,  certainly  makes  it  a  very 
hard  case  for  the  Captain,  who  must  purchase,  that  another  may 
reap  the  profit,  if  any,  while  he  alone  must  take  the  risk  of  a 
loss.  The  more  equitable  construction  seems  to  be,  that  if  he 
acts  bond  fidt^  and  within  the  authority  which  the  particular  cir* 
cumstanccs  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  confer  upon  him  as 
the  depositary  of  property  respecting  which  extraorainary  mea- 
sures must  be  taken,  unless  it  is  to  be  left  to  total  loss  and  de- 
struction, his  acts  ought  to  be  binding  upon  those  of  whom  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  constitute  him  the  involuntary  agent. 
If  the  ship  is  lost,  or  the  goods  are  lost,  or  come  to  a  bad  mar- 
ket after  a  purchase  prudently  made  by  the  captain,  may  the 
assured,  by  electing  not  to  assume  the  purchase,  throw  the  loss 
upon  the  captain  ?  If  he  cannot  do  this,  it  shows  that  the  pur- 
chase is  made  by  the  assured,  and  that  the  act  of  the  captain  in 
purchasing  the  property,  like  any  act  of  an  agent  done  honestly 
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and  within  his  authority,  is  binding  upon  hb  principal.  How 
does  this  case  differ  in  principle  from  that  of  the  captain^s  rais- 
ing  money  in  case  of  necessity  ?   *  In  all  cases,'  says  Chief  AttyTn^ow, 
Justice  Dallas,  ^  the  power  of  the  captain  to  bind  the  owners  60.  'see  aUo 
arises  out  of  his  situation  and  from  necessity;  he  is  invested         \  » 
with  an  authority  to  raise  money  for  the  use  of  the  ship ;  that        ^  ^* 
authority  is  however  subject  to  this  qualification,  that  the  raising  Milward  r! 
the  money  must  be  shown  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  Hallctt,  2 
the  actual  exigencies  of  the  ship.   The  creditor  who  advances  j'^^^JfifaL- 
the  money  must  prove  the  existence  of  the  necessity  which  by,  11  Mw.* 
was  the  occasion  of  the  loan.'(l)   The  doctrine  seems  well  Rep.  34. 
settled,  that  the  contract  of  the  captain  in  raising  money  in  case 
df  necessity,  binds  the  owners,  and  a  compromise,  or  purchase 
of  the  property,  where  the  circumstances  authorize  it,  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  same  principles. 

But  whatever  principle  is  assumed  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  Whether  tite 
affect  the  insurers.  The  assured,  undoubtedly,  nas  a  right  to  anored  U,  or 
avail  himself  of  the  purchase  made  by  the  captain,  and  if  he  ^  bound 
does  not,  it  is  his  own  fault,  for  which  the  insurers  ought  not  to  ttdn^i^r^pw- 
suffer.  If,  by  not  adopting  the  purchase,  he  makes  that  a  total  chase  of  the 
loss,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  a  partial  loss,  it  cannot  prop«rtyi  is 
be  said,  that  the  total  loss  is  a  direct  and  necessary  consequence  teSsuraace" 
of  the  peril  insured  against. 

A  ship  and  freight  were  insured  from  Liverpool  to  the  port 
of  discharge  in  the  Baltic.  The  ship  arrived  at  fillau,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1810;  where  she  was  immediately  seized, 
with  her  cargo,  and  detained  by  the  government  until  tne  1st  of 
April,  181 1,  when  she  was  sold  at  a  public  sale  by  auction,  held 
by  the;  maritime  court  at  Pillau,  and  was  purchased  by  the  cap? 
tain,  who  considered  himself  as  acting  for  the  owner.  He  re- 
paired the  ship  and  navigated  her  safely  to  London,  where  she 
arrived  in  August,  1811.  The  owner  had  notice  of  her  arrival, 
and  the  master  was  ready  to  deliver  her  up  to  him,  in  a  perfectly 
sea-worthy  state,  on  his  paying  the  amount  of  a  bottomry  bond, 
given  by  the  captain  for  the  money  with  which  he  re-purchased 
the  ship.  But  the  owner  refused  to  pay  the  bond,  to  satisfy 
which,  the  vessel  was  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty. This  was  admitted  to  be  a  case  of  total  loss  of  freight, 
but  in  respect  to  the  ship,  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  laid  stress  upon 
the  circumstance,  that  she  had  not  been  reeularly  condemned, 
and  he  therefore  thought  the  property  had  not  been  changed. 
*  Suppose  the  assured  cnose  to  take  the  property,  could  the  mas- 
ter stand  out  against  them,  as  having  bought  her  under  a  good 
title  ?  There  appears  to  be  only  an  unlicensed  seizure  of  this  p^-^j^^*^^ 
vessel.  The  captain  purchases  her,  and  has  brought  her  home.  Taunt!  26 ;  8. 
The  former  owners  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  ship  still  con-  C.  l  Marsh, 
tinues  their  property .'(2)  "^^P* 

This  case  relates  to  the  ship,  but  the  principle  of  the  decision 
applies  to  any  subject  of  insurance.  If  by  the  re-purchase  the 
property  is  put  within  reach  of  the  assured,  and  he  can  regain 
possession  of  it  by  paying  the  amount  for  which  it  was  re-pur- 
chased, it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  neglects  to  do  this,  and  the  loss 
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IS  limited  to  that  amount.  In  relation  to  insurance,  therefore,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  assured  is  bound  by  the  re-purchase, 
or  not. 

Section  5.    Of  Freight. 

Whettier  a  One  of  the  grounds  of  abandoning  freight,  is  the  actual  or 
^^8w"con-  ^^"s^r^ctive  total  loss  of  the  ship.(l)  A  policy  being  made  on 
•titutei^ato."  freight,  from  New  York  to  Havana,  the  vessel  was  driven  ashore 
tal  lou  of  the  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  was  so  much  damaged,  that  it  required 
freight  about  a  fortnight  to  repair  her  and  fit  her  for  sea.  The  voyage 
(1)  Idle  V.  was  relinquished,  and  the  assured  demanded  a  total  loss.  Mc, 
^^'sMowe'  ^^^^^^^  Kent  said, — and  Chief  Justice  Lewis  and  Mr.  Justice 
116 ;  Parme^*  Livingston  concurred  in  his  opinion, — ^  It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
ter  r.  Tod-  same  peril,  and  to  the  same  extent,  ought  to  exist,  to  authorize  a 
hunter,  1  recovery  on  a  policy  on  freight,  as  on  a  policy  on  the  ship.  If 
(a^erbertr.  assured  could  not  recover  a  total  loss  on  the  ship,  I  see  no 
Haliett,  3  *  reason  why  there  should  be  a  recovery  on  the  freight.'(2) 
Johns.  Cas.  In  case  of  insurance  upon  freight  from  London  to  Jamaica, 
^*  with  liberty  to  touch  at  Madeira,  the  ship  had  been  chartered 

for  that  voyage,  with  an  agreement  that  the  /reight  for  the  whole 
voyage  should  '  be  paid  in  Madeira,  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
shipped  in  London  for  that  place,  in  wine  at  40/.  per  pipe,  which 
wine  should  be  carried  in  the  ship  to  Jamaica,  free  of  freight.' 
The  ship  arrived  at  Madeira,  and  had  delivered  the  whole  of 
her  cargo,  except  33  casks  of  coals  retained  on  board  by  the 
captain  to  stiffen  the  ship  until  the  rest  of  the  cargo  for  Jamaica 
could  be  shipped,  a  part  of  it  having  been  already  shipped, 
when  a  gale  of  wind  obliged  the  captain  to  cut  his  cables  and 
run  out  to  sea,  and  the  ship  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer. 
The  freight  had  not  been  paid.  A  claim  was  made  for  a  total 
loss  of  freight,  it  being  admitted  at  the  same  time  by  the  assu- 
red, that  if  he  was  entitled  to  demand  the  freight  against  the 
freighter,  the  insurers  were  not  liable.  The  insurers  insisted 
that  the  freighter  was  liable  to  pay  the  freight.  They  said,  that 
at  least  a  part  of  the  frei8;ht — from  London  to  Madeira — had 
been  earned,  and  it  accordingly  could  not  be  a  total  loss. 

Mansfield,  C.  J. '  In  order  to  understand  the  subject  of  insu- 
rance, we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  charterparty.  This  is  not 
only  an  insurance  that  the  owner  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  de- 
mand his  freight,  that  is,  that  the  ship  shall  be  in  a  state  to  re- 
ceive payment  in  wine  at  Madeira,  but  also  that  the  wine  shall, 
notwitnstanding  the  perils  insured  against,  be  safely  carried  to 
Jamaica ;  otherwise  if  the  freight  were  paid  in  wine  at  Madeira, 
and  the  ship  afterwards  lost,  the  owner  would  lose  his  freight 
by  the  penis  insured  against,  and  yet  not  be  protected  by  Uie 
policy.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  insurance 
must  extend  to  protect  the  wine  on  board,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  receive  it.  Without  any  fault  imputable  to  any  one,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  captain  to 
receive  the  freight  at  Madeira.  Then  why  may  not  the  assured 
recover  it  from  the  underwriters  V 
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^  But  it  is  said,  that  the  loss  can  only  be  partial.  The  terms 
of  the  charterparty  afford  a  complete  answer  to  that  objection ; 
it  is  impossible  that  the  owner,  in  this  case,  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  thing  for  having  performed  a  part  only  of  the 
voyage.' 

Chambre,  J.  ^  How  are  we  to  ascertain  what  sum  the  assu- 
red ought  to  receive  for  the  freight  from  London  to  Madeira  ?  ^ 
It  seems  to  me  this  case  differs  from  those  in  which  a  division  LindoTl  y. 
has  been  permitted.^  1 )  R.  236. 

But  a  constructive  or  absolute  total  loss  of  the  ship,  does  not 
necessarily  occasion  the  absolute  and  entire  loss  of  the  whole 
freight;  it  may  have  this  effect,  but  in  some  circumstances  it 
constitutes  only  a  constructive  total  loss  of  freight,  and  in  others 
only  a  partial  loss. 

ni  case  of  shipwreck,  where  the  cargo  is  saved,  and  received  The  cargo  w- 
at  an  intermediate  port  by  the  consignee,  a  pro  raid  freight  at  cciyed  at  an 
least  is  due.    In  such  case  a  part  of  the  specific  freight  in-  ' "rtTy Se^ 
sured  is  earned,  and  the  contract  so  far  s^itisfied.   This  ought,  ^mignee. 
therefore,  to  be  considered  a  partial  loss,  and  the  assured  ought 
not  to  have  the  right  to  abandon,  any  more  than  he  should  be 
entitled  to  abandon  a  part  only  of  goods  insured,  after  their 
arrival  and  delivery  at  the  port  of  destination. 

If  the  master  is  ready  to  carrj  on  the  goods  to  the  port  of 
desunation,  within  a  reasonable  time,  in  another  vessel,  but  the 
consignee  chooses  to  receive  them  at  an  intermediate  port,  the 
whole  freight  is  due,  and  accordingly  there  is  neither  a  partial 
nor  total  loss. 

But  if,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or  the  arrest  and  detention  of  Caieofthe 
the  vessel,  and  not  the  cargo,  at  some  intermediate  port,  the  cargo  beinc 
master  hires  another  vessel  to  carry  on  the  cargo,  though  some 
rights  and  advantages  have  accrued  by  the  transportation  of  the 
cargo  on  board  of  the  original  ship  for  a  part  of  the  voyage, — 
since  the  master  would  not  charter  another  vessel,  unless  the 
freight  were  less  than  that  agreed  for  originally  for  the  entire 
voyage, — yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  benefit  will  finally  be 
derived  firom  the  performance  of  a  part  of  the  voyage,  by  the 
original  vessel,  as  it  will  depend  upon  the  ffoods  being  delivered 
at  the  port  of  destination.  The  rights  ana  advantages  accruing 
from  a  performance  of  a  part  of  the  voyage,  before  the  accident 
happened,  may  ultimately  be  worth  the  amount  by  which  the 
freight  for  the  whole  voyage  insured,  exceeds  that  from  the  place 
of  shipwreck  or  detention,  to  that  of  the  destination.  But  as 
the  value  of  this  right  of  completing  the  earning  of  freight  is 
contingent,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  part  of  the  freight 
insured  has  been  earned,  since  the  claim  for  no  part  of  it  be- 
comes absolute,  until  the  delivery  of  the  eoods  at  the  port  of 
destination  ;  the  whole  subject  is  considered  to  be  lost  for  the 
time,  and  the  assured  may  abandon,  and  recover  for  a  total  loss. 

In  case  of  a  policy,  upon  freight,  free  from  average,  on  a 
voyage  from  Tortola  to  London,  the  ship  being  rendered  unfit 
to  pursue  the  voyage.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  If  the  voyage  could 
have  been  continued  in  another  ship,  there  might  have  been 
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(1)  Mmmiiog 
r.  Newnham, 
Manh.  Ids. 
586. 


If  the  ship  is 
disabled  and 
DO  other  can 
be  procured, 
it  u  a  total 
lots  of  frei^t. 


(2)  Saltos  9. 
Ocean  Ins. 
Co.  12  Johns. 
107. 

Freight  lost 
bj  the  neg^lect 
of  the  captain 
to  procure 
another  ship, 
theoripnal 
ship  being 
stranded. 


(3)  Bradhnrst 
r.Col.  Ins.Co. 
9  Johns.  17. 


freight  pro  raid.  But  it  was  admitted  there  was  a  total  loss  on 
the  freight,  because  the  ship  could  not  perform  the  voyage.'(l) 
This  implies,  that  if  the  captain  neglects  to  procure  another  ship, 
where  one  might  be  procured,  his  neglecting  to  do  so  will  be  at 
the  risk  of  the  assured ;  and  that  the  underwriters  will  not,  for 
this  cause,  be  liable  in  a  greater  amount. 

In  pursuance  of  the  doctrine  intimated  in  these  cases,  it  has 
been  held,  that  if  the  ship  is  disabled,  and  the  master  cannot 
procure  another  within  a  reasonable  dbtance,  it  is  a  total  loss  of 
freight.  Under  a  policy  upon  this  interest,  from  Riga  to  New 
York,  the  vessel  put  into  Kinsale,  where  she  was  found  to  be 
unfit  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  and  no  other  was  to  be  had 
there,  suitable  for  transporting  the  cargo.  It  was  insisted,  in  be- 
half of  the  unden%Titers,  that  the  captain  ought  to  have  po- 
cured  a  vessel  from  some  other  port.  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  A  due  regard  to  the  protection 
of  roasters,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  assured,  renders  some 
limitation  [of  this  duty  of  the  master  to  procure  another  vessel] 
indispensable ;  and  that  must  be  by  confining  the  search  to  the 
same  port,  or  a  port  contiguous  and  at  hand.^  It  seemed  also 
that  there  was  an  objection  to  a  reshipment  of  the  cargo,  in  this 
case,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  reshipping  a  part  of  it 
consisting  of  hemp.  The  case  was  accordingly  considered  to 
be  one  of  total  loss.(2)  And  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  of 
this  description,  much  stress  was  put  upon  the  circumstance,  that 
the  captain  acted  with  good  faith,  and  by  the  advice  of  respect- 
able merchants. 

If  the  ship  is  wrecked,  and  by  the  neglect  of  the  captain  to 
procure  another,  to  carry  on  the  cargo,  the  freight  is  lost;  this  is 
not  a  total  loss  on  the  freight  within  the  policy*  Freight  being 
insured  from  New  York  to  Bremen,  the  vessel  put  into  the  Tex- 
el,  where  the  master  was  obliged  to  run  his  ship  ashore,  to  avoid 
running  foul  of  other  ships  that  were  adrift,  by  r-hicb  she  was 
so  much  damaged,  as  to  make  it  expedient,  in  the  opinion  of 
surveyors,  to  sell  her.  The  cargo  was  seized  by  the  order  of 
the  government,  while  it  was  in  lighters,  after  the  ship  had  been 
stranded.  The  assured  claimea  a  total  loss.  Chief  Justice 
Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  To  have  entitled  the 
assured  to  freight,  there  must  have  been  a  delivery  of  the  car^ 
at  Bremen,  or  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  it  at  the  Texel  by  the 
consignees,  or  a  refusal  by  them,  upon  an  offer  made,  to  have  the 
goods  sent  on  in  another  vessel.  Neither  of  these  events  hap- 
pened. The  freight  was,  therefore,  lost  to  the  assured.  The 
next  inquiry  is,  bv  what  means  it  was  lost,  and  whether  the  ^oods 
might  not  have  been  sent  on  to  Bremen  by  another  vessel.  If 
this  might  have  been  done,  and  the  omission  to  do  it  arose  from 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  captain,  it  appears  to  be  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  contract  that  the  insurers 
should  be  discharged  and  they  were  considered  not  to  be  lia- 
ble.(3) 

Had  the  master  procured  another  vessel,  and  carried  on  the 
cargo  to  the  port  of  destination,  there  would  have  been  a  loss 
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on  freight,  to  the  amount  of  the  freight  paid  to  the  vessel  cm- 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  or  to  -the  amount  of  the  pro  raid  freight  ,  .  ^ 
for  the  part  of  the  voyage  not  performed.(l)  There  seems,  Rep.  345?"' 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  partial  loss  of  freight  in  this  case,  un- 
less it  be  assumed,  that  the  owner  of  the  goods  could  have  de- 
clined, or  did  implicitly  decline,  to  have  his  goods  carried  on  in 
another  vessel,  or  that  they  were  so  circumstanced  that  they 
could  not  have  been  reshipped  within  a  reasonable  time  for  this 
purpose*  The  court  appear  to  have  considered  these  facts  as 
making  a  part  of  the  case. 

If  the  freight  be  lost  by  the  master's  not  carrying  on  the  car-       freight  ii 
go  to  the  port  of  destination,  or  offering  so  to  do,  when  the  ship  loatbyneglect 
IS  suflScient  for  this  purpose,  though  a  short  delay  for  repairs  may     repair  the 
be  necessary,  it  is  not  a  loss  within  the  policy .(2)    The  freight  not'offerSf  ^ 
of  a  cargo  of  flour  being  insured  from  New  York  to  Barcelona,  ^rry  oT^e 
the  ship  was  stranded  on  Long-Island  soon  after  sailing,  in  con-  cargo, 
sequence  of  which  the  cargo  was  so  much  damaged,  that  it  was  (2)  Herberts, 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  reshipped  for  the  voyage,  and  would  not,  Hallett,  3 
if  carried  on,  have  been  worth  the  freight  at  Barcelona.    It  Jo^-Ca"-^^- 
was  sold,  however,  at  New  York,  for  about  double  the  amount 
of  freight.    The  damage  done  to  the  ship  was  repaired  in  a  few 
days.    This  was  *held  not  to  be  a  total  loss.    Chief  Justice 
Kent  said, ^ The  assured  had  a  right-on  refitting  the  ship  in  due 
season,  to  insist  on  taking  the  cargo,  or  to  be  paid  their  full 
freight.    Whether  it  would  have  been  wise  or  foolish  in  the 
shipper,  to  have  sent  on  the  flour,  in  the  condition  it  was  in,  was 
a  question  not -to  be  put  by  the  assured.    It  was  none  of  their 
concern.    The  risk  of  the  value  of  the  cargo,  at  the  port  of  de- 
livery, lay  with  the  owners  of  the  cargo.'   Accordingly,  the 
whole  freight  would  have  been  earned  and  due  from  the  ship-  (3)  Griswold 
pers  personally,  if  the  cargo  had  been  transported  in  compliance  fng^co^^ 
with  the  charterparty,  although  it  should  have  been  of  no  value  johin.  205  ;  3 
at  the  port  of  destination.(3)  Johm.  321. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  a  loss  of  freight,  occasioned  by  A  loss  of  the 
the  loss  of  the  cargo,  in  consequence  of  the  perils  insured  against,  cargo  may  oo- 
is  within  the  risks  covered  bvthe  policy  upon  freight.(4)    Ac-  i^o,Vof  freight, 
cordingly,  if  the  whole  cargo  be  lost  in  consequence  of  the  perils      g  ^^^^ 
insured  against,  and  thereby  the  earning  of  freight  is  wholly 
prevented,  this  will  constitute  a  total  loss  of  the  freight,  although 
the  ship  may  perform  the  voyage  without  sustaining  any  injury. 
But  if,  in  sucn  case,  another  cargo  can  be  procured  for  the 
voyage,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  freight  earned  by  the  transportation 
of  the  substituted  cargo,  is  considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of  sal- 
vage, under  the  policy. 

A  ship  having  sailed  upon  the  voyage  on  which  the  freight  if  the  freight 
was  insured,  was  compelled  to  put  back;  and  the  captain  sup  of  a  cargo 
posing  it  to  be  necessary,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  sold  [^P^*|," 
both  ship  and  cargo.   Gibbs,  C.  J. '  If  the  ship  had  brought  total 'iom,* 
home  another  cargo,  that  would  have  been  a  salvage  on  the  thoughano- 
original  freight,  for  though  when  the  cargo  was  taken  on  board,  ther  freight  ia 
the  insurance  was  on  that  specific  cargo ;  yet  if  the  ship  having 
been  driven  back  to  her  original  port  of  lading,  had  taken 
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another  full  careo  on  board  at  a  lower  freight,  the  assured  would 
have  been  entitled  to  have  recovered  thedifference.Xl) 
If  the  Aip-  ^^^^      policy  is  said  to  attach  to  the  freight  of  a  pa^ 

ping  of  a  par-  ticular  cargo,  when  it  is  taken  on  board,  that  is,  the  freight  cannot 
ticular  cargo  be  lost  within  the  policy  in  consequence  of.  the  loss  of  the  cargo, 
ild'anoaJw  18  carco  is  exposed  to  the  risks  insured  against.  Accora- 

procured,  it  u  ingly  it  was  neld  that,  when  the  loading  of  an  intended  cargo 
not  a  total  was  prevented  by  a  temporary  detention  of  the  ship,  and  another 
loM.  cargo  was  subsequently  procured,  and  the  freight  of  this  cargo 

Jlo  ^Ex  "am  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  5       freight  earned  was  not  con- 

Cof  l  MarihV  sidered  to  be  salvage. 

Rep.  447 ;  S.     Freight  was  insured  from  a  port  in  the  Baltic  to  Great  Bri- 

€.  6  Taunt,  ^ajj,^  and  the  vessel  was  detained  in  Russia  so  long,  by  an  eior 
bargo,  that  the  opportunity  of  earning  the  freight  of  a  cargo  in- 
tended to  have  been  shipped,  was  lost,  and  no  other  cargo  could 
be  procured  before  the  frost  set  in,  by  which  the  vessel  was  de- 
tained until  the  following  spring,  when  other  freight  was  obtain- 
ed.  In  the  mean  time  an  abandonment  was  made.  Lord  Eileo- 
borough  said,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, '  A  mere  retarda- 
tion of  the  adventure  is  not  a  substantive  cause  of  loss,  where 
the  thing  insured  has  not  received  damage ;  and  whether  the 

^t)  Everth  r.  freight  earned  be  the  particular  freight  contracted  for,  or  a  poir 

|n^h,2M.&  lerior  freight,  makes  no  difference.'(2) 

A  total  loss  of  ^  total  loss  of  freight,  as  of  goods,  is  not  necessarily  a  loss  of 
freight,  is  a  whole  subject  insured,  but  of  all  that  is  at  risk  at  the  time, 
loss  of  what  A  vessel  was  chartered  for  a  voyage  from'  Bourdeaux  to  New 
tti*  Unie  York,  and  thence  to  the  river  La  Plata,  and  thence  to  Ham- 
*  hurg,  for  the  sum  of  1 8,000  dollars,  one  half  of  which  was  to 

be  paid  on  arrival  in  the  river  La  Plata,  and  the  remainder  on 
arrival  at  Hamburg.  The  freight  was  insured  in  New  York. 
(3)  Laying-  The  vessel  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  one  half  of  the 
•ton  t.  Col.  charter-money  was  paid,  according  to  the  agreement.  She  was 
John8.^49.  there  detained  by  an  embargo,  and  during  the  detention,  the 
See  alto  Ro-  freight  was  abandoned  in  New  York.  The  interest  in  the  whole 
bertson  v.      freight  was  considered  as  having  accrued,  and  it  was  held  to  be 

tii^sii  ^  ^^^^^  '^^^•^^) 

'  *  As  the  half  of  the  freight  earned  was  paid,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  it  was  considered  to  be  a  total  loss  of  the  whole, 
or  only  half  of  the  freight  agreed  upon  by  the  charterparty, 
since,  if  It  was  considered  to  be  a  loss  of  the  whole,  the  assured 
was  charged  with  one  half,  as  so  much  salvage  received  by  him. 
But  if  the  freight  due  at  Buenos  Ayres  had  not  been  paid  there, 
it  might  have  been  of  importance  whether  it  was  considered  to  be 
a  total  loss  of  the  whole  freight,  or  only  of  the  part  then  pending; 
since  what  had  become  due  might  not  eventually  have  been 
paid  by  the  freighters.  It  evidently  was  a  total  loss  of  only  the 
part  of  the.freight  that  was  pending,  that  is,  of  one  half  of  the 
whole  freight.  It  was  like  a  total  loss  of  goods,  where  half  of 
the  cargo  insured  has  been  safely  landed,  and  delivered  to  the 
consignee. 

It  has  been  held  that  an  abandonment  of  the  ship,  does  not 
take  away  the  right  of  abandoning  the  freight,  in  case  of  a  con- 
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BtFQctive  total  loss  by  capture  or  detention,  or  8ea-dainage»(J)  (i)  OooVu 
Jl  is  plain,  that  if  the  ship  were  not  abandoned,  in  these  cases,  Jj^^^^*^' 
and  oeing  released  or  repaired,  performed  the  voyage,  and  if  ^' 
the  assured  had  a  right  to  abandon  the  freight,  and  should  avail 
himself  of  the  right,  the  insurers  would  be  entitled  to  the  frekht 
eventually  earned,  as  salvage.  The  question  then  occurs,  whether 
the  assured  can,  by  abandoning  the  ship,  affect  the  rights  of  the 
insurers  on  freight ;  that  is,  whether  he  can,  by  this  meansi 
make  what  is  a  constructive,  equivalent  to  an  actual  total  loss 
of  the  ship,  in  its  effect  under  the  policy  upon  freight* 

Chief  Justice  Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  upon  an 
abandonment  of  freight  during  a  detention,  by  capture,  of  a 
vessel  which  was  also  abandoned  to  the  underwriters  upon  it, 
during  the  capture,  but  was  subsequently  acquitted,  and  earned 
freight,  said,  that  the  loss  of  the  freight  pro  ratd^  earned  subse- 
quently to  the  capture,  must  fall  upon  the  underwriters  upon  that 
interest.  '  There  are  in  this  case  conflicting  rights,  and  some 
one  must  yield.  The  owner  of  ship  and  freight  is  authorized  to 
insure  each  of  them  distinctly,  and  the  law  must  have  intended 
that  each  of  the  policies  should  have  a  full  and  effectual  opera- 
tion, according  to  the  established  principles  of  insurance.  It 
would  be  to  maintain  a  paradox,  to  contend,  that  by  an  aban- 
donment of  the  ship,  in  such  a  case,  the  remedy  upon  the  policy 
upon  the  freight  was  forever  gone.  One  contract  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  the  operation  of  another  contract,  inter  alios.  The 
insurer  on  freight  must  therefore  submit  to  a  total  loss,  in  every 
such  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  ratable  freight,  which  does 
not  go  with  the  abandonment.  The  abandonment  of  the  ship  is 
an  act  in  which  he  has  no  direct  concern ;  and  his  contract  with 
the  assured  contains  no  control  of  that  act.  The  loss  of  any 
chance  of  recovery  of  the  freight  is  a  consequence  incidental^ 
merely,  to  the  abandonment  of  the  ship,  and  arises  from  meet-  Haileu^s 
iuR  the  paramount  claims  of  the  insurer  on  the  ship.X2)  Cainet,  l< 

It  does  not  appear  upon  what  ground  the  circumstance,  that 
this  consequence  is  incidental,  is  of  importance ;  nor  can  it  be 
said,  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  that  the  insurance  upon 
freight  is  not  affected  by  that  upon  the  ship,  for  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  doctrine  makes  the  insurers  on  the  freight  liable  to 
pay  a  greater  amount  of  loss  on  the  whole,  taking  the  salvage 
into  consideration,  than  they  would  be  liable  to  pay  in  case  tne 
ship  had  not  been  insured  and  abandoned. 

The  only  principle  upon  which  the  doctrine  can  be  supported, 
seems  to  be  that  which  is  virtually  assumed  in  the  above  case, 
namely,  that  the  insurers  upon  freight  made  their  contract  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  ship  might  be  insured,  and,  in  case  of  a 
constructive  total  loss,  abandoned,  whereby  she  would  in  fact 
be  absolutely  and  totally  lost  to  the  assured  on  freight.  The 
absolute  total  loss  of  the  ship,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
therefore  a  direct  legal  consequence  of  a  capture,  or  other  con- 
structive total  loss,  of  which  the  insurer  on  freight  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  notice,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  made  his  contract.   The  assured,  by  the 
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exercise  of  a  legal  right,  of  which  the  insurer  on  freight  had 
notice,  makes  the  constructive  total  loss  of  the  ship  an  abso- 
lutely total  loss.  By  a  direct  consequence  of  the  peril,  there- 
fore, the  chance  of  earning  the  pro  raid  freight  subsequently  to 
the  accident,  is  gone. 

This  is  certainly  a  doctrine  of  very  great  importance.  The 
English  cases,  in  general,  support  it  directly,  inasmuch  as  they 
assume  that  freight  may  be  abandoned  in  case  of  a  constructive 
total  loss  of  the  ship :  thoueh  in  some  instances  the  judges  inti- 
mate that  the  liability  of  the  insurers  upon  freight  cannot  be 
a&ccted  by  the  act  of  the  assured  in  abanaoning  the  ship.  This 

S)sition  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  in  question, 
ut  as  the  general  ii^plication  of  the  English  decisions  is,  that 
the  rights  of  the  assured,  under  a  policy  upon  one  interest,  are 
not  impaired  by  insuring  another,  and  as  the  judges,  in  man^  in- 
stances, speak  of  this  question  as  being  one  between  the  differ- 
ent sets  of  under^vriters,  and  not  between  either  set  and  the 
assured,(])  and  as  no  doctrine  has  been  anywhere  proposed 
which  may  be  substituted  for  this,  in  settling  the  cases  to  which 
this  is  applicable,  the  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

From  the  decisions  above  cited,  it  appears  that  this  doctrine 
is  distinctly  recognised,  and  fully  established  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  The  cases  applicable  to  this  point  will  be  sub- 
sequently cited  more  particularlv,  in  considering  the  general 
effect  of  abandonment  upon  the  different  insurable  interests. 

Section  6.    Of  Profits  and  Commissions. 

In  respect  to  a  policy  upon  profits,  as  it  docs  not  appear  that 
any  thing  can  be  transferred  by  an  abandonment  of  this  in- 

(2)  8upr.387.  tcrest,(2)  it  seems  to  be  questionable,  how  far  the  principles  of 

constructive  total  loss  are  applicable  to  an  insurance  upon  this 
interest. 

A  fiolicy  being  made  upon  the  *  imaginary  profit'  of  goods 
shipped  at  Bourdeaux  for  Hamburg;  the  ship  was  totally  lost 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  but  the  cargo,  except  a  barrel  of 
indigo,  was  saved,  and  carried  to  Hamburg  in  another  ship,  at 
the  expense  of  the  underwriters.  But  this  was  held  to  be  a 
total  loss.  Lord  Mansfield  said, '  The  meaning  of  the  policy 
seems  to  be  that  the  ship  and  cargo  shall  arrive  at  the  destined 

(3)  Henrick-  port,  and  is  on  the  profit  of  that  particular  ship  and  cargo :  but 
•onr.  Marget-  the  market  varies  and  may  depend  on  twenty-four  hours  sooner 
Ins' 10?^' 2  or  later;  so  that  unless  the  very  ship  and  cargo  arrive,  the 
£ait,  549  n.    profit  may  fail,  and  the  insurance  is  lost.X3) 

In  this  case  the  goods  were  insured  on  board  of  a  Bremen 
vessel,  which  took  the  case  out  of  the  statute  against  wagering 
policies.  Mr.  Marshall  considers  it  a  wager,  and  the  principles 
of  the  decision  are  plainly  those  which  are  applicable  only  to 
wagering  polices ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Mans- 
field spoke  of  the  policy  as  being  a  wager. 


(1)  Dayidson 
V.  Case,  a 
Price,  559. 
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A  subsequent  case  puts  a  construction  upon  thb  kind  of  policy  a  part  of  th« 
as  unfavourable  to  the  assured,  as  that  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  to  goodi  arrive, 
the  underwriter.    In  the  case  of  a  policy  upon  the  profits  of  a 
cargo  of  ^avcs ;  the  vessel  was  wrecked  at  the  Bahamas,  but  a 
part  of  the  slaves  were  saved,  and  carried  on  to  their  intended 
market.   The  assured  claimed  a  total  loss,  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled, according  to  the  above  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield. 
But  Lord  EUenborough  said,  it  did  not  appear  that  '  if  the 
slaves  had  all  got  to  a  market  any  profit  would  have  been  pro- 
duced   Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  '  Tnis  case  is  defective  in  not 
showing  there  would  have  been  some  profit  ;^  and  Mr.  Justice 
Le  Blanc,  *  Can  we  say  there  has  been  a  total  loss,  when  a 
great  part  of  the  cargo,  the  profits  of  which  were  insured,  got  ^,  GkireT^ 
safe  to  market  V{1)  6  Eart,  3ie. 

The  arrival  of  a  part  of  the  cargo  at  the  port  of  destination, 
seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  considering  this  to  be  a 
total  loss ;  but  the  circumstance  that  a  part  was  prevented,  by 
the  perils  insured  aeainst,  from  arriving,  was  a  reason  for  con-  (2)  y.  Sapr. 
sidering  it  a  partial  loss.(2)  418. 

The  profits  of  a  cargo  were  insured  from  New  York  to  Havre.  Three  eigfathe 
The  ship  and  cargo  were  captured  and  carried  into  England,  of  the  goods 
where  five  eighths  of  the  cargo  were  restored,  but  the  voyage  ^"^^s'^ 
was  relinquished.   Under  a  policy  on  the  cargo  the  assured  had  broken  up  at 
recovered  a  loss  of  three  eighths.    Under  the  policy  on  profits,  an  interme- 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  that '  the  assured  were  entitled  P^*- 
to  a  partial  loss  only.    Profits  are  necessarilv  incidental,  and 
subject  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  goods.    The  assured  have 
received  five  eighths  of  the  goods.    Whether  they  yielded  a  , 

C)fit  is  not  material,  since  the  assured  chose  to  accept  them  at  ^  sh2i.w  i 
ndon,  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  market  there.   They  are,  Johns.  Cas. 
therefore  entitled,  at  most,  to  a  loss  of  three  eighths  only .'(3)  36. 

Another  case  came  before  the  same  court  respecting  a  policy  Whether  the 
on  profits,  on  a  voyage  from  Batavia  to  New  York.   The  vcs-         *  ^ 
sel  was  compelled  to  put  into  St.  Kitt's,  on  account  of  sea-damage,  half  appUes  to 
where  she  could  not  be  repaired  to  be  made  fit  to  bring  the  profits, 
cargo  on  to  New  York,  and  ooth  ship  and  cargo  were  sold  there 
at  auction,  but  it  seems  that  both  were  bought  in  on  account  of 
the  owners.   The  cargo  was  brought  to  New  York  in  another 
vessel,  the  original  vessel  not  being  suitable  for  bringing 
the  whole  cargo.    Upon  the  question,  whether  this  was  a 
total  loss  on  the  profits,  Mr.  Justice  Kent  said,  ^  Considering 
this  an  interest  policv,  I  think  it  follows  that  there  may  be  a 
partial  loss.   Wnat  shall  be  the  criterion  of  an  average  or  total 
loss  in  respect  to  profits,  I  cannot  at  present  with  clearness  de-. 
cide.  Perhaps  the  established  rule  in  respect  to  ship  and  cargo, 
of  a  loss  of  more  than  half  the  value,  may  be  applicable.  If 
so,  the  question  here  will  be,  whether  the  more  profitable  half  of  .  .  . 
the  cargo  might  not  have  been  brought  in  the  same  ship  to  New  g^^,  J*** 
York.    I  suggest  this  as  a  rule,  which  may  perhaps  apply,  but  Johns!  Cas. 
without  giving  any  opinion  upon  it.X4)  39. 

The  judge  probably  alludes  to  what  had  been  said  by  Lord 
Bfansfield,(5)  as  to  the  cargo  being  brought  in  the  same  ship,  (5)8npr.430. 
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But  as  it  seems  that  the  goods  arrived  at  the  port  of  destination, 
where  the  assured  had  the  opportunity  of  maidng  profits,  it  docs 
not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  specific  interest  insured  had 
been  lost.  The  thing  had  happened,  which  the  insurers  under- 
took should  not  be  prevented  by  the  perils  insured  against.  In 
respect  to  the  distinction  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  more  or  less 
profitable  part  of  the  cargo,  this  seems  not  to  be  a  criterion  of 
total  loss.  Suppose  the  less  profitable  part  to  have  arrived, 
can  the  assurea  make  the  profit  on  such  part,  and  also  recover 
for  the  loss  of  it  against  the  underwriters  ?  A  policy  upon  pro- 
fits has  no  relation  to  the  state  of  the  markets,  any  more  than  a 
policy  upon  goods. 

Whether  an  In  case  of  the  capture  of  a  cargo,  of  which  the  profits  were 
*fSe  TOodT*  goods  and  the  profits  were  abandoned  to  the  re- 

affecu thclia-  spective  underwriters  upon  each.  Both  the  parties  and  the 
biiityofthe  court  appear  to  take  for  granted  that  a  constructive  total  loss 
iniurers  upon  of  the  goods,  constitutes  a  total  loss  of  profits.  The  underwri- 
profitf.  profits  objected,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  eoods  de- 

prived the  assured  of  the  right  of  abandoning  the  profits,  since, 
as  the  profits  were  a  part  of  the  goods,  the  assured  had  thus 
disposed  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  policy  upon  profits.  Mr. 
Justice  Livingston,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  This  is 
a  dilemma  which  the  underwriter  should  have  foreseen  at  the 
time  of  his  subscription.  He  must  have  supposed  the  cargo,  in 
case  of  disaster,  would  naturally  be  abandoned  to  those  who 
had  insured  it ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  in  him  to  expect,  that  for 
'  the  purpose  of  recovering  on  a  small  policy  on  profits,  a  mer- 

(1)  Momford  ^^^^^  should,  by  not  abandoning  the  cargo,  forego  his  insurance 
«.  HaUett,  1  on  that  subject.  A  double  abandonment,  as  in  this  case,  does 
Johnt.  433.    not  deprive  the  assured  of  his  remedy  on  a  profit  policy.'(l) 

The  abandonment,  in  this  case,  transferred  nothing  to  the  in- 
surers ;  it  was  of  no  efiect,  except  as  a  notice  of  a  claim  of  total 
loss.  The  court  consider  the  loss  of  profits  to  have  been,  not 
constructively,  but  actually  total.  They  say  that  the  profits 
were  insure<J,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  assured  to  abandon  the 
l^oods  in  case  of  a  constructive  total  loss.  The  principle  assumed 
IS,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  goods,  whereby  the  loss  of  profits 
is  made  absolutely  total,  is  one  of  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  arrest  and  detention,  for  which  the  underwriters  on  profits 
are  liable.  The  court  say,  the  insurer  must  be  presumed  to  have 
anticipated  the  abandonment  of  the  goods  in  this  case,  by  which 
is  evidently  meant,  that  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
risks  insured  against,  for  which  he  is  liable.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  the  principle  of  constructive  total  loss  indirectly  af- 
fects an  insurance  upon  profits,  by  the  right  of  abandonment 
which  it  gives  in  relation  to  the  policy  upon  the  goods.  As  to  the 
profits,  however,  the  loss  is  consideredf  to  be  absolutely  total ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  can  be  any  constructive  total 
loss  upon  this  interest,  except  by  a  stipulation  of  the  parties  to 
the  policv. 

The  doctrine  as  to  a  loss  exceeding  half  of  the  value,  can 
be  applicable  to  a  policy  upon  profits,  only  in  the  same  way. 
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The  loss  of  more  than  half  of  the  goods  in  value,  can  giye  the 
assured  the  right  of  recovering  for  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the 
profits,  only  upon  the  principle  that  such  a  loss  gives  the  as- 
sured on  profits  the  right  of  abandoning  the  goods ;  and  where 
he  exercises  this  right,  it  is  one  of  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  peril  occasioning  the  loss,  for  which  the  insurer  on  profits  is 
answerable.  Upon  this  principle,  a  loss  of  more  than  ha4f  in 
value  of  the  goods  and  an  abandonment,  is,  between  the  parties 
to  the  policy  on  profits,  as  it  is  literally  and  in  fact,  an  absolute- 
ly total  loss  of  the  profits.  But  this  doctrine  has  not  been  so 
generally  settled  and  adopted  by  courts,  as  to  be  considered 
an  established  principle  of  insurance. 

Under  a  policy  on  commissions,  although  the  assured  cannot  Total  low  of 
assign  to  his  underwriters  the  right  to  earn  the  commissions,  it  commwwoM- 
beine  a  trust  reposed  in  him,  personally,  by  his  principal ;  nor 
the  demand  for  commissions  earned  and  due,  for  as  far  as  the 
commissions  are  earned,  and  have  become  absolutely  due,  the 
insurers  are  discharged ;  since  the  assured  has  so  far  gained 
what  it  was  guarantied  he  should  not  be  prevented  by  the  spe- 
cified perils  from  gaining ;  yet,  where  the  assured  has  done  all 
that  he  was  to  do  under  the  contract,  to  entitle  himself  to  com- 
missions, and  yet  the  perils  in  the  policy  are  in  the  way  of  his 
being  finally  entitled  to  receive  them,  there  may  be  something 
to  be  abandoned. 

A  policy  was  effected  '  upon  the  interest  of  William  I.  Robin- 
son, oeing  the  allowance  made  with  him  as  supercargo,  as  per 
agreement  with  the  owners  of  the  ship,^  and  the  ship  was  ais- 
abled  during  the  voyage,  and  the  cargo  sold  at  St.  Kitts'.  The 
right  of  the  assured  to  recover  upon  the  policy  was  considered 
by  all  the  judges  to  turn  upon  the  point,  whether  the  assured, 
under  the  circumstances,  had  earned,  and  was  absolutely  entitled  j^^^ 
to,  his  commissions.    If  his  demand  against  the  owners  had  be-  York  Ins.  Co. 
come  absolute,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  any  construe-  Robinton, 
tive  total  los8.(l)  i-'"*^"^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  can  be  transferred  by  an 
abandonment  of  commissions,  exce[)t  in  the  case  of  the  assured^s 
having  done  all  that  he  agreed  to  do  towards  earning  them ;  but 
his  being  absolutely  entitled  to  lhem,(2)  depends  upon  a  future  («)  V.  Siipr. 
event,  which  may  be  intercepted  by  the  perils  insured  against.  ^* 
In  this  case  the  rules  relating  to  the  abandonment  of  goods  are 
applicable  to  a  policy  upon  commissions. 

In  other  respects  a  policy  upon  commissions  seems  to  be  simi- 
lar to  one  upon  profits.  As  the  assured  can  assign  nothing  by 
abandonment,  he  recovers,  whether  under  an  abandonment  or 
not,  according  to  his  actual  loss. 


Section  7.    Of  different  Subjects  Insured  in  the  same 

Policy. 

In  regard  to  the  right  to  abandon  a  part  only  of  the  properly 
insured ;  if  only  a  part  of  it  is  at  risk,  and  a  total  loss  happens 
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sured  in  the 
tame  policy. 


(1)  3  Mau. 
Rep.  413. 

(2)  Coolidge 
V.  Gloucester 
Mar.  Int.  Co. 
15  Mau.  Rep. 
341. 


(3)  Hartia  v, 
FhoBn.  Ids. 
Co.  Condy's 
Manh.601.n. 


If  the  insa- 
rance  is  made 
upon  mer- 
chandise in- 
discriminate- 
ly, a  part  can- 
not be  sepa- 
rately aban- 
doned. 


(4)  Guerlain 
«.  Col.  Ins. 
Co.  7  Johns. 
627. 

(6)  Chap.  7. 
s.  7,  8,  &  9. 

(6)  Disc.  1. 
n.  109,  &  110. 

(7)  DesAssur. 
a.  47. 

If  different 
sums  are  in- 
jured in  the 
fame  policy 
upon  different 
parts  of  the 
cargo,  one 
part  may  be 
separately 
abandoned. 

(8)  L.  2.  tit. 
10.  s.  3.  a.  183. 


upon  this,  it  may  be  abandoned.  This  is  a  matter  of  daily  prac- 
tice. It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  the  assured  can 
abandon  a  part  only  of  the  property  at  risk  under  the  policy. 
Ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  being  insured  in  the  same  policy,  the 
assured  abandoned  the  ship  only;  and  it  was  contended,  on  the 
part  of  the  underwriters,  that  he  could  not  abandon  this  interest 
separately.  The  court,  however,  gave  no  opinion  on  this 
point.(l) 

A  policy  being  made  upon  ship  and  freight,  valued  separately, 
both  were  abandoned.  The  insurers  accepted  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  ship,  but  refused  that  of  freight ;  which  implied  an 
opinion  on  their  part  that  they  might  be  separately  abandoned* 
The  court  had  no  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  point.(3) 

In  a  case  before  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  upon  a  policy  on  the 
vessel  and  cargo ;  the  cargo  was  abandoned  separately,  and  the 
abandonment  accepted  by  the  insurers.  The  parties  and  the 
court  appear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  such  an  abandonment 
may  be  made.(3)  These  cases  favour  the  doctrine,  that  where 
the  amount  insured,  is  insured  indiscriminately  upon  different 
interests,  one  of  the  interests  may  be  separately  abandoned. 
But  the  point  cannot  be  considered  as  settled.  In  most  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  question  is  not  likely  to  arise,  since  differ- 
ent forms  of  policy  are  used  for  the  ship  and  cargo. 

In  regard  to  a  policy  upon  the  cargo,  if  one  sum  be  insured 
indiscriminately  upon  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  as- 
sured cannot  abandon  a  part  only  of  the  merchandise  at  risk 
under  the  policy.  Insurance  was  made  upon  a  part  of  a  cargo, 
consisting  of  beef,  butter,  soap,  candles,  apples,  and  potatoes,  on 
a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  against '  general  ave- 
rage, and  such  total  loss  only,  as  might  arise  from  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  property.'  The  vessel  was  stranded,  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  on  Barnegat  Shoals,  near  Sandy  Hook, 
and  subsequently  wrecked  and  totally  lost.  Some  of  the  arti- 
cles insured  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  but  a  part  of  them  were 
stolen.  The  assured  claimed  the  right  of  recovering  for  the  ar- 
ticles stolen,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dent. The  court  said, '  The  idea  that  for  each  item  or  article 
of  the  cargo,  which  was  totally  lost,  the  underwriters  are  liable, 
is  not  well  founded.  The  insurance  was  upon  so  much  of  the 
cargo  as  an  integral  subject.'(4) 

It  is  said  in  Le  Guidon,(5)  that  in  case  of  insurance  upon  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  goods  in  the  same  policy,  the  assured  may  make 
a  separate  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  the  same  kind,  if  the 
damage  exceeds  half  of  the  value,  or  renders  the  article  un-  ■ 
saleable.  Casaregis  says,  the  sound  and  damaged  goods  must 
be  abandoned  together,(6)  and  he  does  not  make  the  distinction 
as  to  the  insurance  being  upon  different  articles.  According  to 
the  French  ordinance,  the  assured  '  could  not  abandon  one  part 
and  retain  the  other  ;'(7)  and  the  French  code  provides  against 
a  '  partial  abandonment.'(8)  These  provisions  make  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  all  the  goods,  that  are  insured  together  with- 
out any  distinction.   But  it  is  said,  if  different  parts  of  a  cargo. 
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belonging  to  one  shipper,  are  insured  by  the  same  underwriters 
in  different  policies,  the  assured  may  abandon  upon  one  policy  /^n  rj.^^^ 
only ;  for,  says  Valin,(l)  the  contracts  have  no  connexion  with  p.  109. 
each  other ;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  Emerigon,(2)  and  (2)  p.  214. 
Estrangin,(3^  say,  that,  notwithstanain^  the  provisions  of  the  or-  /3\^poJjj\  ^ 
dinance  ana  code,  if  a  certain  sum  is  insured  on  sugar,  and  No.  132.  n. 
another  certain  sum,  in  the  same  policy,  on  indieo,  either  of  the 
articles  may  be  abandoned  separately,  since  this  mode  of  in- 
suring is  equivalent  to  two  policies. 

Mr.  Marshall  says,  '  If,  in  the  same  policy,  articles  be  sepa-  Whether 
pately  valued,  I  may  abandon  one  article  and  retain  the  rest.X4)  goodt  sepa- 
He  cites  Valin,(5)  and  Pothier,(6)  for  this  doctrine,  but  nothing  ^^^^f 
is  said  of  a  valuation  by  those  writers  in  the  places  cited.    It  ^tely  aban*' 
has  been  decided  in  New  York,  upon  the  authority  of  this  pas-  doned. 
sage  in  Marshall,  and  that  of  Le  Guidon,  Valin,  and  Emerigon,      p.  eoo. 
as  cited  above,  in  the  absence  of  other  authority,  that  a  sepa-  m  a.  47. 
rate  valuation  gives  the  right  of  making  a  separate  abandon  W  ^  ^^2. 
ment. 

Insurance  was  made,  for  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Fal 
mouth, '  on  150  boxes  of  sugar,  valued  at  6,650  dollars ;  5  ham- 
pers of  mace^  valued  at  5,700  dollars ;  and  4  tons  of  logwood, 
valued  at  250  dollars.    The  vessel  was  compelled,  by  stress  of 
weather,  to  put  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  where  131  boxes 
of  the  sugar  were  found  to  be  wet  and  damaged,  and  wholly 
unfit  to  be  carried  on  to  the  port  of  destination.    The  assured 
abandoned  the  sugar.    A  question  was  made  whether  he  could 
abandon  and  recover  for  a  total  loss,  on  only  this  part  of  the 
merchandise  insured  and  at  risk.   It  was  decided  that  he  might  (X)  Deider- 
make  a  separate  abandonment  of  each  article  separately  va-  Ins^Co^of"* 
lued.(7)  New  York,  10 

Mr.  Marshall,  and  the  court  in  New  York  after  him,  take  the  Johns.  234. 
ground  that  a  separate  valuation  of  parts  of  the  merchandise, 
IS  equivalent,  in  respect  to  abandonment,  to  the  insuring  of  dif- 
ferent sums  upon  distinct  parts  of  it;  since,  otherwise,  the  au- 
thorities cited  are  not  applicable.  But  whether  a  distinct  valu- 
ation is,  in  this  respect,  equivalent  to  a  distinct  insurance,  seems 
to  admit  of  some  aoubl.  There  is  evidently  a  great  distinction 
between  insuring  in  the  same  policy  1,000  dollars  upon  indigo, 
and  the  same  sum  upon  sugar,  and  insuring  2,000  aollars  upon 
so  many  chests  of  indigo  valued  at  1,000  dollars,  and  so  many 
boxes  of  sugar  valued  at  a  like  sum.  In  the  latter  case,  the  va- 
luation only  fixes  the  prime  cost ;  and  the  construction  of  the 
policy,  as4o  its  attaching  to  the  subject,  and  as  to  return  of  pre- 
mium for  short  interest,  is  the  same  precisely  as  if  it  had  been 
an  open  policy  upon  indigo  and  sugar,  the  prime  cost  of  which 
had  been  the  sum  at  which  they  are  respectively  valued.  But 
in  the  former  case  the  construction  as  to  the  policy's  attach- 
ing, and  as  to  a  return  of  premium,  is  the  same  as  if  the  insu- 
rance were  made  by  two  policies.  Where  the  policy  is  so 
made  that  the  sum  insured  may  be  applied  to  either  subject  to 
any  extent,  the  circumstance  of  a  separate  valuation  of  some 
arUcles  seems  not  at  all  to  distinguish  the  contract  from  an  op«n 
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policy  upon  articles,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  equal  to  the 
amount  at  which  they  are  valued ;  and  under  such  a  policy,  a 
part  of  the  merchandise  cannot  be  separately  abandoned. 


Section  8.    The  Existing  Facts  Constitute  the  Loss. 


1)  Dorr  r. 
Tew  Eng.  M. 
Int.  Co.  4 
Maft.  Hep. 
924.  230. 

In  England 
abandonment 
can  be  made 
onlj  accord- 
ing to  the 
facU 


The  assured  is  authorized  to  abandon  only  in  case  of  a  total 
loss.  Bi^  where  the  property  is  at  a  distance,  the  question  oc- 
curs, whether  he  is  authorized  to  abandon  upon  intelligence 
of  facts  constituting  a  total  loss,  whatever  change  may  have 
subsequently  taken  place,  or  whether  the  existing  facts  must 
constitute  a  total  loss  in  order  to  make  the  abandonment  valid. 

Where  property  captured  had  been  released  before  the  aban* 
donment,  but  was  not  known  to  the  assured  to  be  so,  it  was 
ufged  by  the  counsel  for  the  assured,  since  Mr.  Justice  Jackson, 
that  ^  The  right  of  the  assured  to  abandon  must  depend  upon 
the  state  of  facts  at  the  period  of  the  last  intelligence.  The 
abandonment  is  made  in  reference  to  that  period.  If  it  refers 
to  the  actual  state  of  facts  at  the  time  of  the  offer,  whence 
arises  the  necessity  of  speedy  election,  after  the  receipt  of  the 
intelligence.  If  the  obligation  of  the  insurer  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  case,  as  it  actually  exists  in  a  distant  country,  al- 
though unknown  to  either  party,  then  the  obligations  and  the 
rights  of  the  assured,  must  depend  upon  the  same  facts;  and  it 
is  then  of  no  importance  whether  he  abandons  sooner  or  later 
after  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  since  his  right  depends  on  the 
facts  at  the  moment  of  his  oiTer,  not  on  those  existing  at  any 
former  period.' 

'  There  is  certainly  a  reciprocity  in  these  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  assured  is  bound  to  make 
his  election  to-day,  and  that  he  is  concluded  by  his  offer  to 
abandon  ;  and  yet  that  the  underwriter  may  wait  perhaps  six 
months,  (as  would  be  the  case  in  an  India  voyage,)  to  decide  by 
future  intelligence  whether  he  is  bound  to  accept.' 

It  w  as  urged  that  the  same  principles  ou^ht  to  govern  in  aban- 
donment, as  in  effecting  insurance.  '  An  insurance,  made  after 
the  sailing  of  the  ship,  is  predicated  upon  the  state  of  facts  last 
known. to  the  parties,  and  whether  she  was  actually  lost  at  the 
time  of  making  the  contract,  or  afterwards  arrives  m  good  safe- 
ty, the  parties  are  equally  bound.' 

Chief  Justice  Parsons  stated,  in  the  same  case,  that  according 
to  the  custom  then  existing  in  iSoston,  [1808]  the  assured  had  a 
right  to  abandon  according  to  the  facts  of  which  he  tad  intelli- 
gence, and  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  had  act- 
ed upon  that  custom  in  one  instance.(l) 

But  the  decisions  on  this  point  give  the  assured  the  right  to 
abandon,  only  according  to  the  facts  at  the  time  of  abandon- 
ment. This  question  was  considered  in  a  case  which  occurred 
in  England  in*1808.  The  assured,  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
bis  vessel,  abandoned  her ;  but  she  had  in  fact  been  recaptured 
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before  that  time,  and  was  then  in  safety,  subject  only  to  the  (i)  Bain- 
claim  for  salvage.    Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that,  to  give  eflfect  ^g^** 
to  the  abandonment  under  these  circumstances,  would  '  grievous-  Esu^'Tag ;  l 
ly  enlarge  the  responsibility  of  the  underwriters;  it  would  be  Camp. 237. 
to  make  them  answerable,  not  for  the  actual  loss,  but  for  a  sup-  (2)  I'arsoiur. 
posed  total  loss,  which  had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist.'   And  all  the  T^^unt^363  • 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  an  abandonment  could  be  made,  Faikner  v.  ' 
only  according  to  the  facts  at  the  time  of  making  it.    They  Ritchie,  2  M. 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  extend  the  right  of  abandonment,  and  p>  r 
they  supposed  that  the  limiting  the  right  to  the  state  of  facts  was  Robertson 
more  conformable  to  the  principle  of  indemnity.(l)  Dow,  482.' 

This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  other  decisions.(2)    But  (4)  MarshaU 
Lord  Eldon  seems  to  have  entertained  doubts  on  this  subject,  Co.  4Cranch 
respecting  which  he  reserved  his  judgment,  by '  protesting  against  202.  See  also 
being  considered  as  giving  an  opinion  agreeing  or  not  agreeing  Alexander  v. 
with  these  decisions.'(3)  4  Craich 

This  subject  has  been  particularly  considered  by  the  supreme  370.  * 
court  of  the  United  States.    A  vessel  having  been  captured,  (5)  Mumford 
was  restored  on  the  9th  of  July.    The  assured  having  heard  of  Church, 
the  capture,  but  not  of  the  restoration,  abandoned  to  the  under-  ]^^^,  sioSm' 
writers  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.    In  giving  the  opinion  r.  United 
of  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  *  It  appears  to  us  to      Co.  1 
consist  with  the  nature  of  the  contract,  which  is  a  contract  of  151°.'*^*^^^ 
indemnity,  that  the  real  state  of  the  loss,  at  the  lime  the  aban-  r.unit.  In" 
donraent  is  made,  is  the  proper  and  safe  criterion  of  the  rights  of  Co.  2  Johns, 
the  parties.    Might  they  depend  absolutely  on  the  state  of  in- 
formation,  a  seizure,  which  scarcely  interrupted  the  voyage,  HasUr^s"*'* 
might  be,  and  frequently  would  be,  converted  into  a  total  loss  ;  Johns.  Cas. 
and  the  contests  respecting  the  real  state  of  the  information  293. 
miffht  be  endless.'(4)  Bedi^nJ^f 

In  New  York  it  was  decided,  in  a  number  of  cases,  that  aban-  Caines' Cas. 

donment  might  be  made  according  to  the  facts  of  which  the  as-  21 ;  Hallett 

sured  had  knowledge  :(5)  but  this  opinion  was  overruled  in  the  ^  ^ 
r  iiii  1      1  Caines^  Cas. 

court  of  errors,  where  it  was  held  that  an  abandonment  must  23 

be  authorized  by  the  facts  existing  at  the  time  of  making  it  ;(6)  (7)  Penny  t. 

and  the  courts  of  that  state  have  adhered  to  this  rule  in  subse-  N.  York  Ins. 

quent  cases.(7)    'The  rights  of  the  parties,  says  Chief  Justice  Co^SCaines, 

Kent,  will  be  determined  by  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  (8)Schieffelm 

time  of  the  abandonment.'(8)    And  the  same  rule  is  adopted  in  t'.  N.  York 

Pennsylvania.(9)  John^*^26 

The  concurrence,  in  opinion,  of  so  many  courts,  affords  a  very  (9)  Adams  v, 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  this  doctrine,  notwithstanding  Del.  Ins.  Co. 
the  apparent  doubts  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  opposite  opinions  3Binn.  287. 
formerly  given  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

It  is  said,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  that  an  anterior  risk  Olyections  to 
may  be  insured  against,  and  if  the  assured  makes  a  fair  disclo-  the^right' 
sure,  and  violates  no  stipulation,  he  will  be  entitled  to  recover  of  abandon- 
for  a  loss  which  had  in  fact  happened  before  the  policy  was  ment  tothe 
made.    The  representation  is  made,  and  the  policy  is  subscribed,  ^*cts. 
with  reference  to  an  anterior  state  of  facts,  and  if  the  parties 
]cnew  what  had  subsequently  happened,  they  would  not  enter 
into  the  contract;  since,  if  the  property  was  safe,  the  owner  would 
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not  pay  the  premium,  and  if  a  loss  bad  occurred,  the  insurer 
would  not  undertake  to  make  indemnity.  And  it  is  said,  that, 
to  make  the  rule  as  to  abandonment  analogous  to  this  practice, 
the  assured  ought  to  have  the  rieht  to  abandon,  according  to  the 
state  of  facts  at  the  date  of  his  last  intelligence. 

But  one  of  these  rules  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  other. 
Though  parties  may  make  a  contract  in  reference  to  a  previous 
state  of  facts,  and  a  risk  that  has  already  been  incurred,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  assured  ought  to  be  entitled  to  indemnity,  accord- 
ing to  a  previous  state  of  a  loss.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in 
adopting  one  rule  and  not  the  other ;  since  the  two  cases  differ. 
In  making  insurance  against  a  previous  risk,  the  ignorance  of  the 
parties  as  to  what  may  have  taken  place,  is  a  condition  of  the 
validity  of  the  contract.    As  to  the  obligation  of  the  contract, 

?ast  events,  unknown  to  the  parties,  are  the  same  as  future  events, 
'hey  are  able  to  contract,  not  merely  because  they  do  know 
what  was  the  anterior  state  of  the  property  and  risk,  but  also 
because  they  do  not  know  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  perils 
in  the  mean  time.  The  ignorance  of  the  parties  of  intermediate 
facts,  is  not  a  reason  why  a  contract,  relating  to  a  past  risk, 
should  be  made ;  it  only  takes  away  a  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  made,  or  rather  why  it  could  not  be  made.  If  the  parties 
do  not  know  the  result  of  a  past  risk,  they  can  contract  respect- 
ing it ;  and  then  the  question  occurs,  whether  there  is  any  legal 
objection  to  permitting  such  a  contract. 

There  is  no  reason  why  parties  should  not  be  permitted  to 
make  a  contract  of  indemnity  relating  to  a  past  risk,  provided 
it  is  fairly  made.  The  grounds  for  allowing  of  such  contracts, 
are  precisely  the  same  that  they  arc  for  permitting  insurance 
in  respect  to  a  future  risk.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  rea- 
son why  abandonment  on  account  of  the  former  state  of  the 
property  and  degree  of  loss,  as  distinguished  from  the  present, 
should  not  be  allowed,  it  shows  that  the  cases  of  contracting  re- 
specting past  risks,  and  abandoning  according  to  a  former  state 
of  a  loss,  are  not  analogous  in  principle,  although  they  resemble 
each  other  in  relating  to  past  events  of  which  the  parties  are 
4iot  informed. 

The  reasons  for  and  against  abandonment  according  to  the 
existing  facts,  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  princi- 
ple of  indemnity.  Where  the  property  still  remains,  the  da- 
mage which  the  assured  has  sustained  by  the  perils  insured 
against,  can,  in  very  many  instances,  be  better  ascertained  from 
the  existing,  or  from  subscauent  facts,  than  from  any  former  con- 
dition of  the  property.  Where  it  appears,  by  the  intelligence, 
that  the  property,  or  a  greater  part  of  it,  is  irrecoverably  lost 
and  gone,  this  question  does  not  arise ;  since,  in  such  a  case,  the 
former  state  of  facts  shows  what  the  present  must  be.  If  these 
facts  constitute  an  absolute  ob  constructive  total  loss,  the  assured 
is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  recover  immediately  for  such  a  loss.  It 
is  only  in  relation  to  cases  where  the  peril  had  not  ceased  to 
act,  at  the  date  of  the  last  intelligence,  and  where  the  property 
still  subsisted,  that  this  question  can  arise. 


Sect  a  .  The  Existing  Facts  Constitute  the  Loss. 


It  is,  therefore,  plain,  that  the  rule  of  abandoning  according 
to  the  existing  facts,  will,  in  general,  more  completely  adapt  the 
indemnity  to  the  actual  loss.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  should 
not  the  assured,  in  cases  of  capture  and  detention,  wait  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  property,  or  for  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
straint a  certain  time,  before  he  has  a  right  to  recover  for  a  total 
loss  ?  And  it  would  be  diflScult  to  ^ive  any  reason  why  he 
should  not.  A  provision  to  this  efiect  is  inserted  in  very  many 
policies,  and  a  rule  which  it  is  found  to  be  expedient  for  the 
parties  generally  to  agree  upon,  it  is  equally  expedient  to  adopt 
as  one  of  the  principles  of  interpreting  the  contract,  if  it  can 
be  adopted.  But  a  rule  of  this  sort  cannot  well  be  framed  and 
adopted  by  a  court,  without  the  interposition  of  an  ordinance ; 
such  a  general  regulation  must  be  of  a  positive  nature,  and  is 
more  properly  a  legislative,  than  a  judicial  act.  But  it  is  still 
better  to  leave  it  to  the  parties,  since  ordinances  "concerning  the 
making  or  interpreting  of  contracts,  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to 
excepting  in  cases  where  some  unquestionable  and  pressing  evil 
is  to  be  remedied. 

It  is  said,  in  favour  of  abandonment  according  to  the  facts 
known,  that  insurance  ought  to  afibrd  the  assured  a  speedy 
return  of  his  capital.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  insurance  is 
a  contract  of  indemnity,  and  not  of  sale  of  the  property  in- 
sured. And  one  of  these  principles  ought  not  to  he  lost  sight 
of  in  following  the  other.  A  detention  by  superior  force  is  no 
greater  interruption  of  the  adventure,  than  a  detention  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  by  adverse  winds,  or  to  repair  sea-damage ; 
and  as  far  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  in  either  case,  courts 
will  prevent  the  assured  from  converting  a  contract  of  indemnity 
into  one  of  sale. 

On  this  ground  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  imposing  a 
restraint  upon  the  right  of  abandonment,  by  limiting  it  to  the  ex- 
isting facts.  The  rule  is  put  upon  this  ground  by  the  courts, 
and  though  it  operates  unequally,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  only  definite,  convenient  rule 
which  is  of  easy  application,  that  can  be  adopted  upon  the  sub- 
jecu 

This  rule  afiects  the  right  of  recovering  for  a  total  loss,  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  property  from  the  place  where 
the  abandonment  is  made.  This  distance  is  generally  limited 
by  the  length  of  the  voyage  insured.  Where  any  great  delay 
of  the  assured's  right  of  recovering  for  the  loss,  is  occasioned 
by  this  rule,  it  is  in  voyages  which  were  originally  expected  to 
occupy  a  very  considerable  time,  and  in  adventures,  tnerefore, 
in  which  a  delay  of  a  few  months,  more  or  less,  is  not  very  likely 
to  derange  the  operations  of  the  assured. 

Another  reason  for  not  very  speedily  enforcing  the  claim  for 
a  total  loss  against  the  underwriters,  is,  that,  in  case  of  insurance 
upon  the  freight  or  cargo  especially,  if  the  detention  has  ceased 
before  the  abandonment,  the  freight  may  have  been  earned  and 
received,  or  the  goods  have  arrived  at  the  intended  market,  and 
been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  come  to  the  use  of  the  assured,  be- 
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fore  the  abandonment  is  made ;  and  the  underwriter  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  assured  the  value  of  the  subject,  and 
give  him  credit  for  the  salvage.  A  rule  is  of  doubtful  expedi- 
ency, in  such  case,  which  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  snd- 
denly  winding  up  such  wide  and  extensive  concerns. 

The  rule,  that  the  assured  shall  abandon  immediately,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  rule  that  the  right  depends  upon 
the  existing  facts,  since  there  is  the  same  reason  why  he  should 
be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  loss,  and  not  by  the  state  of 
the  markets,  whether  the  right  of  abandoning  refers  to  the  exist* 
ing,  or  to  a  former  state  of  facts.  He  will  no  doubt  be  in« 
fluenced  by  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  the  rate  at  which  the 
property  is  valued,  but  the  rule  is  intended  to  confine  him,  as  far 
as  It  can  be  done,  to  the  reasons  arising  from  the  extent  of  the 
loss ;  and  where  he  has  obtained  the  information  on  which  he 
abandons,  he  ought  to  make  an  abandonment  immediately,  to 
whatever  state  of  facts  it  relates. 


Section  9.    Upon  what  Intelligence  Abandonment  may  be 

made. 

As  the  assured  must,  at  the  time  of  abandoning,  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  makes  the  abandonment,  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  act  valid,  not  only  that  the  existing  facts 
should  constitute  a  total  loss,  but  also  that  the  assured  should  be 
informed  of  the  accident  which  occasions  the  loss.  He  cannot 
abandon  merely  upon  the  apprehension  that  a  total  loss  may 
have  taken  place,  and  afterwards  establish  his  right  so  to  do,  by 
facts  that  subsequently  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  which  were 
wholly  unknown  to  him  at  the  time  of  making  the  abandonment. 
This  raises  a  question  as  to  the  kind  of  information  which  will 
authorize  an  abandonment. 
An  abandon-  Although  an  abandonment  may  be  made  upon  intelligence  of 
ment  made ^  considered  to  be  properly  made,  since 

teUigence  if'*"  intelligence  justified  it,  yet  if  the  intelligence  prove  to  be 
not  valid.  false,  the  abandonment  will  be  a  nullity.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  abandonment  is  justified  by  the  intelligence ;  it  must  be  au- 
thorized by  the  facts  of  which  the  assured  has  intelligence. 
Lord  Ellenborough  says, '  The  effect  of  an  offer  to  abandon,  is, 
that  if'  the  offer  appear  to  have  been  properly  made  upon  sup- 
posed facts,  which  turn  out  to  be  true,  the  assured  has  put  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  insist  upon  his  abandonment.  But  it  is 
not  enough  that  it  was  properly  made,  upon  supposed  facts,  if  it 
turn  out  that  no  such  facts  existed.  It  may  be  said  to  be  pro- 
perly made  upon  notice  received,  and  bond  fide  credited,  by  the 
assured,  of  his  ship  having  been  wrecked,  whether  such  intelli- 
gence were  true  or  not,  and  though  the  letter  conveying  it  turn 
out  to  be  a  forgery  ;  and  yet  clearly  no  right  of  action  would 
brid^^tTVeil  ^^^^  '^""^^^  "P^"  ^"  abandonment  made  upon  false  in- 

•on,%*£ast '  telli^ence.  If  the  facts  be  all  imaginary  or  founded  in  mlscon- 
341'.        '  ception,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  abandonment  fails^XO  In 


Sect  10.   Within  what  Time  Abcmdonment^  8fe. 


In  one  case  the  court  said  upon  this  subject, '  The  informa-  Abandonment 
tion  received  by  the  assured,  upon  which  the  abandonment  was 
made,  was  a  mere  newspaper  account ;  and  if  information  in  any      newtpa?  ^ 
case,  derived  through  such  a  channel,  would  be  suflScientljr  authen-  pers. 
tic  to  warrant  an  abandonment,  we  think  in  the  present  instance 
it  was  too  imperfect  to  afford  sufficient  data  to  the  assured  to  cal-  y^^^jJI^ 
culate  his  actual  loss.XO  i  Caincs  54!" 

The  assured  abandoned  upon  a  report  that  the  property  was  Abandonment 
captured.    Lord  Ellenborough  said,  *  No  certainty  existed  as  to  upon  a  report 
the  capture  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment ;  but  in  cases  like     the  loss, 
this,  men  must  act  upon  probable  information,  and  leave  the 
effect  of  their  acts  to  be  determined  by  the  eventual  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  intelligence  they  receive.  If  I  hear  of  my  ship's 
being  taken  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  I  am  not  obliged  to  wait 
till  I  certainly  know  the  event  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present.    Provided  the  thing  has  once  existed,  what  I  do, 
believing  it  to  have  taken  place,  must  be  valid  and  effectual.  If 
an  abandonment  is  made  where  there  has  been  no  capture,  of 
course  it  coes  for  nothing,  however  strongly  the  circumstance 
may  have  been  reported.    Assuming  the  fact,  then,  that  the  as- 
sured had  reason  to  believe  that  their  ship  was  captured,  and  (2)  Bain- 
they  were  acting  bond  fidt^  I  think  they  were  authorized  to  aban-  ^"dger.  Neil- 
don,  and  that,  as  the  ship  proves  actually  to  have  been  captured, 
the  abandonment  stands  good.'(2) 

Section  10.     Within  what  time  Ahandoninmt  must  be 

made. 

In  all  cases  of  total  loss  the  assured  may  abandon,  if  he  avails 
himself  of  the  right  in  due  time.    While  the  total  loss  still  con-  (3)  8  Mass, 
tinues  he  may  abandon  immediately  on  having  intelligence  of  Hep.  502;  10 
it,  unless  the  policy  contains  some  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  na^ii?!^" 

A  provision  is  often  inserted  in  the  policy,  that,  in  case  of  (4)  g  johns. 
capture  or  restraint,  the  assured  shall  not  abandon  until  the  237;  9 Johns. 

Eropertj'  shall  be  condemned,  or  until  it  shall  be  proved  to  have  ^^^^^  Johns, 
een  under  detention  ninety  days,(3)  or  six  months.(4)  This  (5)borrr. 
provision  means,  not  merely  that  the  assured  shall  not  abandon  Un.  Ins.  Co. 
within  the  ninety  days,  or  other  specified  time,  but  that  he  shall  8  Mass.  Rep. 
have  the  right  to  abandon  only  for  a  restraint  or  capture  that  (6)  'ogden  r. 
continues  during  such  time  ;(5)  unless  the  property  is  sooner  don-  Col.  Ins.  Co. 
demncd.(6)  '  10  Johns.  273. 

If  the  policy  contains  no  provision  in  regard  to  the  lime  with-  HenkeiT^^***^ 
in  which  abandonment  is  to  be  made,  the  assured  must,  on  Park,  2»D. 
receiving  intelligence  of  a  loss, '  make  his  election  speedily,  (8)  Mitchell 
whether  he  will  abandon  or  not  ;\7)  he  must  'give  notice  to  the  ^ 
underwriters  within  reasonable  time.'(8)    Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst  ' 
says,  he  must '  signify  his  election  the  first  opportunity  and 
Chief  Justice  Gibbs;  '  he  must  elect  in  the  first  instance — the 
first  instance  means  after  the  assured  has  had  a  convenient  op- 
portunity of  examining  into  the  circumstances,  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  degree  of  damage — if  the  assured  had  treated  it  as  in- 
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tending  to  pursue  the  adventure,  after  he  knew  the  full  extent 
of  the  damage,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  abaDdomnent 
was  too  latc*'(l) 

'  The  law  is,'  says  Chief  Justice  Dallas, '  that  the  assured 
shall  abandon  in  reasonable  time,  that  he  may  not  lie  bj  to  see 
whether  it  may  be  more  for  his  interest  not  to  abandon.^^) 
But '  What  is  the  reasonable  time  within  which  the  notice  should 
be  given,  must,  in  every  case,  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
that  individual  case.'(3)  '  This  is  a  question,'  says  Chief  Justice 
Marshall, '  which  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  such  certainty  as 
to  enable  the  court  to  pronounce  upon  it,  without  the  aid  of  a 
jury.'(4) 

The  rule  as  to  a  reasonable  time,  necessarily  has  reference  to 
some  purposes,  for  which  it  is  so.  The  assured  njust  of  course 
have  more  or  less  time  to  make  known  his  abandonment  to  the 
underwriters,  according  to  the  distance  and  means  of  communi- 
cation ;  but  the  delay  necessarily  occasioned  on  these  accounts, 
docs  not  seem  to  be,  exclusively,  the  reasonable  time  contem- 
plated by  the  rule.  And  yet  it  does  not  appear  for  what  par- 
ticular purpose  the  assured  may  make  any  voluntary  delay  to 
abandon,  after  hearing  of  a  loss,  without  losing  the  right  to  aban- 
don upon  the  state  of  facts  then  known  to  him.  It  is  plain 
that  he  must  not  make  any  delay  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
state  of  the  market,  or  of  takmg  advantage  of  a  favourable 
change.  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  says,  that  if  the  assured  delays 
with  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  adventure,  he  will  lose  the 
right  to  abandon.  But  the  assured  must  be  supposed  in  every 
instance  to  delay  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  the  adventure; 
the  question  being,  whether  he  will  pursue  it,  or  throw  it  upon 
the  underwriters.  The  meaning  of  the  Chief  Justice  is,  that 
where  the  delay  to  abandon  can  be  attributed  only  to  an  inten- 
tion of  pursuing  the  voyage,  the  right  of  abandoning  upon  the 
state  of  facts  then  known,  is  forfeited. 

When  the  assured  is  informed  of  a  state  of  facts  which  au- 
thorizes abandonment,  he  must  immediately  make  up  his  mind 
whether  to  pursue  the  adventure  or  not.  The  only  question  is, 
what  lime  it  is  reasonable  for  him  to  take  for  this  purpose  ?  and 
this  ought,  certainly,  to  be  very  short;  and  the  time  that  can  be 
reasonably  allowed,  cannot  be  so  long  as  to  raise  any  question 
on  this  account,  as  to  the  abandonment's  being  seasonably  made. 
Where  the  delay  is  so  short  as  to  raise  the  question,  whether  it 
was  Efficient  to  give  a  man  an  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  a  given  state  of  facts,  constituting  a  total  loss,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  abandonment  would  be  out  of  time. 

Any  delay,  long  enough  to  make  a  question  as  to  the  loss  of 
the  right  to  abandon,  must  be  justified  by  some  other  reason. 
The  assured  may  delay  to  make  abandonment  on  two  grounds ; 
where  his  information  of  the  loss  is  imperfect,  he  may  wait  to 
obtain  more  definite  and  satisfactory  intelligence  ;  and  where  the 
peril  still  subsists,  and  is  operating  upon  the  property,  he  may 
wait  for  new  circumstances,  which  arc  the  dii'ect  consequences 
of  the  peril.    If  the  ship  is  stranded,  he  may  wait  for  an  cxami- 
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nation  and  survey  to  ascertain  her  situation,  and  the  probability 
of  her  being  got  off ;  if  she  is  arrested,  he  may  wait  with  the 
expectation  of  her  being  released,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  she  will  Ije  so  or  not.  The  right  of  abandon- 
ment is  not  lost  by  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  loss  or  damage,  or  the  probable  continuance  of  the 
peril.  By  any  delay,  except  what  is  occasioned  by  the  distance, 
or  difficulty  of  communication,  the  assured  will  lose  his  right  to 
abandon  on  the  facts  then  known  to  him,  although  such  facts 
constitute  a  total  loss.  But  the  continuance  of  an  embargo ;  or 
the  condemnation  of  property  captured ;  or  the  circumstance  that 
a  stranded  ship  is  not  made  to  float  by  lightening  her ;  or  the 
circumstance  that  nothing  is  heard  of  a  missing  ship,  by  waiting 
a  still  longer  time,  although  she  may  before  have  been  missing 
long  enough  to  give  the  right  of  abandonment ;  are  all  new  facts 
which  show  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  peril,  for  intelli- 
gence of  which, the  assured  ma^  wait;  and  when  such  additional 
facts  become  known  to  him,  his  right  to  abandon  revives.  In 
general,  therefore,  if  a  question  occurs  as  to  the  loss  of  the  right 
of  abandonment  by  delay,  the  inquiry  is,  whether  other  conse-  0)  Smith  r. 
quences  have  resulted  from  the  peril  subsequently  to  the  first  j^^^^o'  4**'* 
intelligence  of  the  disaster,  or  whether  additional  facts  have  Maw.  R.  668. 
been  ascertained,  showing  the  extent  of  the  loss.  (2)  Barker  r. 

The  assured  has,  in  different  cases,  been  held  to  lose  the  right  S^®^ 
of  abandonment  by  a  delay  of  forty-five,(l)  thirty-eight,(2)  (3)Savage- 
thirty,(3)  or  nine  days  -,(4)  where  no  reason  could  be  given  for  Pleasants,  5 
the  delay.    But  a  delay  of  five  months  was  in  one  case  held  not  403. 
to  be  a  forfeiture  of  this  right ;  it  appearing  that  during  a  very  ^^ndrews  "^6  * 
considerable  part  of  that  time,  business  was  suspended,  in  con-  East,  13.' 
sequence  of  an  epidemic,  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  insurance  (5)  Bell  v. 

wasmade.(5)  D^f"^?'^ 

The  captain  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  lost,  arrived  in  London,  ^  ^^^^ 
where  the  assured  resided,  on  the  25th  of  April.    The  papers  two^days^eld 
relating  to  the  loss,  were  handed  to  the  assured  on  the  3d  of  not  to  be  a 
May,  and  the  abandonment  was  made  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  forfeiture  of 
Dallas,  C.  J.  *  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  communication  to  |Jj^^^*/*^ 
the  owner,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  loss,  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  captain ;  and  the  notice  having  been  given  on  the 
day  but  one  after  the  owner  was  furnished  with  the  full  means 
of  knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  must  be  deemed  sufficient.^ 
Burrough,  J. '  No  case  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  not  a  sin- 
gle day  must  elapse  between  a  knowledge  of  the  loss  and  the 
notice  of  abandonment.'    But  Mr.  Justice  Richardson  thought, 
that  if  the  captain  had  any  communication  with  the  owner,  (6)  Read*, 
after  his  arrival  before  the  third  of  May,  the  abandonment  was  Bonham,3 
not  seasonable.(6)  B.  &  B.  147. 

These  cases,  and  all  others  indeed,  relating  to  this  subject, 
show  that  the  assured  must  lose  no  time  in  making  an  abandon- 
ment, and  that  by  any  considerable  unnecessary  delay,  he  will 
forfeit  his  right  to  abandon,  on  the  state  of  facts  previously 
known  to  him. 
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272;  Cal- 
braith  r.  Gra* 
cie,  Condy^a 
Marih.  599. 
n. ;  LiFer- 
more  v. 
Newbp.  M. 
Ins.  Co.  1 
Maai.  Rep. 
264. 

(3)  Roget  V. 
'IliurstoD,  2 
Johns.  Cas. 
248. 

(4)  Earl  r. 
tihaw,  1 
Johns.  Cas. 
313. 


(I)  9  East,  incidental  expressions  of  this  doctrine  in  the  English 

283;  isEast)  courts,  no  distinction  is  made  of  a  case  of  capture  or  detention, 
J3.  from  any  other  constructive  total  loss  ;(1^  and  some  of  the  Ame- 

MO^  6  Bhm!' cases  imply  that  there  is  no  such  di8tinction.(2)  Many 
'  4  Daii.  of  the  American  cases,  however,  and  particularly  those  decided 
in  New  York,  seem  to  adopt  a  different  doctrine.  Mr.  Justice 
Radcliff,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  a  case  of  capture, 
says,  ^  If  the  loss  continues  total,  the  insured  may  at  any  time 
abandon  ;X3)  and  Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  in  a  case  of  detention, 
where  the  assured  did  not  abandon  until  fifteen  months  after  the 
vessel  was  seized,  said,  ^  It  has  been  decided  by  this  court,(4) 
that  an  abandonment  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  acci- 
dent, provided  the  loss  continues  total  at  the  date  of  the  aban- 
donment and  Chief  Justice  Kent  said,  in  another  case, '  The 
time  of  abandonment  is  not  material,  since  the  loss  remained 
total  when  the  abandonment  was  madc.XG) 

The  judges  in  New  York  profess  to  deviate  from  the  Endish 
doctrine.  Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said, '  In  opposition  to  the  positive  regulations  or  practice 

(5)  Steinback  of  most  maritime  countries,  and  of  England  among  others, 
2  C^nes  ^^'^^''C  abandonment  must  be  made  in  reasonable  time  after  no- 

132.         '  tice  of  loss,  we  permit  the  assured  to  lie  by  for  years,  in  case 

(6)  Lawrence  of  a  capture  or  other  technical  total  loss,  provided  the  capture 
C^es*^'^?       other  accident  continues.'(7) 

'  -  '  But  it  seems  to  be  questionable  whether  there  is  any  distinc- 
tion in  principle  between  the  English  and  American  cases  in 
this  respect.  Whatever  general  expressions  may  have  fallen 
from  the  American  judges  at  different  times,  no  direct  opinion 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  given  in  the  United  States  in  favour 
of  the  validity  of  an  abandonment,  where  the  assured  delayed 
making  it  on  the  first  news  of  the  loss,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  loss,  or  probable  con- 
tinuance of  the  peril,  but  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  markets, 
or  any  other  reason,  with  which  the  insurers  had  no  concern ; 
and  then  abandoned  on  the  same  state  of  facts  relating  to  the 
loss,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  loss,  by  the  state  of  the 
markets,  upon  the  insurers,  or  for  any  purpose  not  arising  from 
the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  peril,  or  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  the  loss.  The  doctrine  that  the  assured  must  abandon 
immediately,  is  recognised  repeatedly  in  the  American  courts, 
and  never  denied  in  any  instance,  as  a  general  doctrine ;  and  if 
there  is  any  such  doctrine,  it  follows  that  the  continuance  of  a 
constructive  total  loss,  does  not  give  a  continued  subsisting  right 
of  abandonment.  The  assured  can  abandon  only  while  the 
loss  is  total,  and  to  say  that  he  may  abandon  at  any  time  while 
the  loss  continues  to  be  constructively  total,  is  completely  to 
shut  out  any  doctrine  as  to  seasonable  abandonment. 

Notwithstanding  some  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  general 
expressions  used  by  the  judges,  I  think  tne  (fecisions,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  may  be  reduced  to  the  princi- 
ples before  laid  down,  making  allowance  for  some  diversity  of 


See  also  Boh- 
len  r.  Del. 
Ins.  Co.  4 
Binn.  430 ; 
Brown  r. 
Phoen.  Ins. 
Co.  4  Binn. 
445;  Mont- 
gomerj  v.  U. 
S.  Ins.  Co.  4 
Binn.  445.  & 
469.  n. 
(7)  Tom  V. 
Smith,  3 
Caines,  245. 
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opinion  in  the  application  of  those  principles  to  a  given  state  of 
facts.  Where  the  courts  have  considered  the  loss  to  be  abso- 
lutely total,  the  property  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
swept  away  and  destroyed  by  the  peril,  the^  have  held  the 
time  of  abandonment  to  be  of  no  importance,  smce  no  abandon- 
ment was^necessary ;  but  they  have  not,  in  all  instances,  agreed 
as  to  the  facts  which  amount  to  such  a  total  destruction  of  the 
subject,  as  renders  an  abandonment  unnecessary. 

Where  the  assured  has  neglected  to  abandon,  on  the  first  news 
of  the  loss,  and  has  afterwards  abandoned  on  hearing  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  property  captured,  or  of  any  otner  fact 
showing  that  the  damage  was  greater,  or  that  the  detention  was 
likely  to  be  of  longer  continuance,  than  he  had  reason  to  pre- 
sume on  the  former  intelligence,  the  abandonment  has  been  held 
to  be  valid.  But  here  agam  the  courts  have  not,  in  all  instances, 
agreed  in  their  construction  of  the  facts.  In  the  application  of 
this  principle,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  different  judges  may 
make  different  inferences  from  the  same  testimony.  The  diP 
ference  of  opinion,  as  far  as  there  has  been  any,  has  related  to 
the  principles,  or  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  rather  than  to  the 
doctrines  of  insurance. 

Where  it  has  appeared  to  the  court  that  the  state  of  the  mar> 
kets,  or  any  other  reasons,  having  no  relation  to  the  extent  of  the 
peril  or  damage,  was  the  inducement  for  delaying  to  make  an 
abandonment  m  the  first  instance,  and  for  making  it  subsequent- 
ly, they  have  considered  the  abandonment  as  having  no  effect, 
and  have  held  that  the  assured  could  recover  only  the  amount 
of  the  actual  loss  or  damage. 

Both  the  English  and  American  cases  may,  in  general,  I  think, 
be  broucht  within  these  principles.    In  regard  to  a  case  of  cap- 
ture or  detention,  no  court  can  hold  that,  by  neglecting  to  aban- 
don on  the  first  news  of  the  arrest,  the  assured  forfeits  the  right 
of  recovering  for  the  loss.    If  the  arrest  continues,  without  any 
condemnation  of  the  property,  or  any  proceedings  respecting 
it,  and  without  any  prospect  of  its  release,  a  court  must  either 
hold  that  a  valid  abandonment  may  be  made  subsequently  to 
the  first  news  of  the  loss,  or  that  the  assured  may  recover  with- 
out any  abandonment,  since  the  contract  is  otherwise  defeated. 
The  authorities  are  pretty  strong  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  that 
the  assured  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  in  such  case  without  mak- 
ing an  abandonment,  unless  the  hope  of  recovering  the  proper-  n)  Grade  t. 
ty  is  wholly  gone.    If  there  is  any  hope  of  its  being  recovered.  New  York 
Chief  Justice  Kent  says, '  The  assured  ought  to  renounce  it  J^J^'^^^j^ 
[i.  e.  by  abandonment]  in  favour  of  the  insurers,  or  not  recover  v*id?Supr/ 
at  all'  for  the  loss.(l)    Whatever  doctrine  may  be  adopted  in  384,' 
this  respect,  the  rule  permitting  an  abandonment  is  certainly 
more  convenient,  and  more  conformable  to  the  principle  of  in- 
demnity. 

The  doctrine  requiring  an  immediate  abandonment  after  news  The  ataorcd^ 
of  a  loss,  seems  to  be  more  strictly  enforced  in  England  than  in  haying  ne- 
the  United  States.    By  many  of  the  decisions  it  appears  that  in 
cases  of  arrest,  as  well  as  in  other  constructive  total  losses,  the  news  of  a  cap- 
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tare,  may      assured  must  make  abandonment  without  delay,  or  lose  his 

heSn°'of  the  ^'s^^     abandon.  But  where  the  assured  neglected  to  abandon 

condemnation  on  notice  of  capture,  it  was  held  that  he  migot  make  abandon- 

of  the  pro-     ment  on  hearing  of  the  condemnation  of  the  property,  though 

P^'^y*  an  appeal  lay  from  the  sentence  of  condemnation.(n 

The  assured       It  has  been  held  in  the  United  States  also,  that  where  the  as- 

may  abandon  ^yj^ed  did  not  abandon  immediately  on  receivinfi:  news  of  a  cap- 
after  an  ap-  ,  •  1       T        1  •   •       •   .  11'  ^    !•  .1  J 

peal  from  the  ^^^e,  he  might  abandon  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  condem- 
8entence#of  nation  of  the  property,  though  an  appeal  might  have  been  made 
condemna-     f^Q^      decree  of  condemnation.(2) 

'^J^'  But  it  was  held  that  where  the  only  reason  for  delay  to  aban- 

1  Shedden*  don  in  case  of  capture,  appeared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
13  East,  304.  advantage  of  a  favourable  market,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  such, 
2)  Dorr  r.  the  assured  lost  the  right  of  abandonment  by  tne  delay.  Chief 
slkus  Re'  J"^^'^^  Dana  said, '  The  assured  retains  his  knowledge  of  the 
494"liorr^  capture  for  thirty  days,  and  makes  no  communication  to  the  inso- 
V.  New  Eng.  rers  of  the  fact ;  then  comes  the  very  unexpected  intelligence 
n'ivr^***  of  a  peace  having  been  concluded,  and  he  immediately  makes 
Rep.T;*  ^"^^     abandon.    Why  was  this  neglected  so  long?  Proba- 

Eari  r.  Shaw,  bly,  because,  from  the  contents  of  the  letter  from  the  captain, 
1  Johns.  Cas.  he  expected  that  the  vessel  and  cargo  would  soon  be  released, 
r ^Dei^nl*^^  and  that  he  should  make  a  profitable  voyage.  This  expectation 
Co.  4  Birm!  being  defeated  by  the  news  of  peace,  he  turns  about  and  makes 
430.  his  Claim  against  the  insurers  for  a  total  loss.  It  has  been  said, 

(3)  Liver-     that  the  right  of  the  assured  to  abandon  remains  while  the  loss 
Sewbp.  Mar.  continues  total :  this  is  generally  true,  but  the  rule  is  subject  to 
Ins.  Co!  1    *  some  restriction    and  the  court,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
Mass.  Rep.    consider  this  case  an  exception  to  the  rule.(3)   A  case  has  since 
M^Savaee  v  ^^^^  decided  in  Pennsylvania  upon  the  same  principles.(4) 
Pleasants,  5  '     A  decision  was  given  in  England  upon  a  similar  principle.  In 
Binn.  403.     case  of  a  constructive  total  loss,  ana  the  sale  of  the  property, 
r^^e^^?T^  the  proceeds  of  which  were  not  paid  over  to  the  assured  hy  the 
R.608.'     '  person  who  had  acted  as  agent  of  the  parties  concerned  m  re- 
ceiving the  proceeds,  the  assured  abandoned,  after  the  cxpu^- 
tion  of  two  or  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
claim  against  the  agent,  to  the  underwriters.    It  was  held  that 
The  ri  ht  to        abandonment  was  too  late,  and  could  not  have  this  effect.(5) 
abMidon  may  "8*^^     abandonment  may  be  kept  in  suspense  by  an 

be  kept  in     agreement  of  the  parties.    Where  the  underwriters  agreed,  in 
suspense.      case  of  capture,  that  the  assured  might  take  such  measures  as 
they  should  jud^e  best  for  the  interest  of  the  parties, '  without 
prejudice  to  their  rights the  court  understood  this  to  be  an 
agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  insurers,  that  the  right  of  aban- 
donment should  be  in  suspense,  and  remain  so,  while  the  pro- 
(6)  Living-    pcrty  continued  to  be  detained,  unless  the  agreement  should 
Id^'^C  sooner  determined  by  one  of  the  parties;  and  accordingly 

Cranch  280.  ^^'^^      assured  might  abandon  at  any  time  during  the  continu- 
'     '  ance  of  the  detention  by  capture.(6) 


Sect  11.  Form  of  Ahandonment. 
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Section  11.    Fomi  of  Abandonment. 

No  particular  form  of  abandonment  is  prescribed,  and  the  Abandonment 
form  is  said  not  to  be  material.(l)   It  is  not  necessary  to  use  need  not  be 
any  form  of  words,  and  it  has  not  been  considered  requisite  as 
a  general  rule,  that  an  abandonment  should  be  made  in  writ-  ^J^*^  " 

ing:(2)  (1)  Bell  V. 

Xord  Ellenborough  thinks  '  It  would  be  very  well  to  prevent  Bereridge, 
parol  abandonments  cntirely.'(3)  '  It  is  singular,'  says  Mr.  Mar-  ^  Bin-  62.  n. ; 
shall,(4)  '  that  an  abandonment  is  not  accompanied  by  any  of  ^i^'^^' 
those  solemnities  which  such  an  act  would  seem  to  require.'  Sjdham*^. 

Although  it  would  certainly  be  more  convenient  that  abandon-  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
ment  should  be  made  in  writing,  since,  in  all  transfers  of  pro-  • 
perty,  the  purchaser  wants  some  evidence  of  the  purchase,  yet  599.  i 
an  abandonment,  by  a  mere  oral  declaration,  is  held  to  be  valid  Yeatet,406. 
and  effectual.(5)   The  written  contract  of  the  parties  may  ren- 
der  it  necessary  to  abandon  in  writing.    But  policies  of  the  ^^coates^S 
usual  form  contain  no  provision  in  this  respect.    It  is  the  prac-  Yeatei,  ^78. 
tice,  in  many  places,  to  make  abandonment  in  writing ;  it  does  (3)  Parmeter 
not,  however,  appear  by  any  decided  case,  that  such  a  custom  \q^^^I'* 
authorizes  the  insurers  to  demand  that  the  abandonment  should  (4)  p,  5*99. 
be  so  made. 

In  whatever  manner  an  abandonment  is  made,  it  must  be  po-  The  abandon- 
sitive  and  absolute.    The  French  code  provides  against  any  J^^jJJ^"'* 
conditional  abandonment.(6) 

The  rule  is  the  same  in  England  and  the  United  States.(7) 
Lord  Ellenborough  says, '  An  abandonment  must  be  express  (5)  Read  r. 
and  direct.    I  think  the  word  abandon  should  be  used  to  render  Bonham,  3 
it  effectual.'(8)    It  was  held  in  Pennsylvania,  that  a  declaration  J^^ 
by  the  assured,  in  a  letter  to  the  underwriters,  that  he  meant  to  ^6)code de 
abandon,  was  an  abandonment;  the  construction  put  upon  the  C 


Jonunerce, 


letter  bein^  that  he  meant  thereby  to  abandon.(9)  a^iai^^'*'^ 

A  question  has  been  made,  whether  a  demand  for  a  total  loss, 
is  an  abandonment.(a)    A  letter  to  the  underwriters  containing  Whether  a 
a  statement  of  the  loss,  and  enclosing  an  account  of  the  sale  of  toua*k>Mb  an 
the  property,  and  claiming  the  balance  of  the  amount  insured,  abandon- 
after  giving  credit  for  the  salvage,  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  ment. 
abandonment.(fc)  (7)  1  Johnt. 

But  Lord  Ellenborough  was  of  opinion  that  the  demand  of  a 
total  loss  did  not  amount  to  an  abandonment.    When  the  broker  W  l  Camp, 
communicated  to  the  insurers  on  freight  that  the  voyage  had  (9) 'Bell  r. 
been  broken  up  by  capture  notwithstanding  a  recapture,  and  Beveridge,  4 
required  them  to  settle  as  for  a  total  loss,  and  to  give  direc-  Pg^^^^jl  ^ 
tions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  salvage,  he  thought  this  did  '  °' 

not  amount  to  an  abandonment.  He  said, '  There  is  no  implied 
abandonment  by  a  demand  of  a  total  loss.  If  parol  aban- 
donments are  allowed,  I  must  insist  upon  their  being  express- 
ed.   An  implied  parol  abandonment  is  too  uncertain,  and  can- 

(a)  Watson  v.  Ins,  Co.  of  N.  A.  1  Binn.  47 ;  Calbraith  r.  Grade. 
CoDdy's  Marsh.  599.  n.  (6)  Idle  v  Roy.  Ex.  Ass.  Co.  3  Moore's 
Rep.  115.   Bat  see  Tunno  v.  Edwards,  12  East,  488. 
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(1)  Panneter 
V.  Todhunter, 
1  Camp.  541. 


(2)  Marray  t. 
Hatch,  6 
Mass.  Rep. 
478. 

A  total  lots 
can  be  claim- 
ed only  upon 
the  grounds 
made  known 
to  the  insur- 
ers at  the 
lime  of  mak- 
ing abandon- 
ment. 


Whether  the 
assured  must 
make  a  writ- 
ten transfer  of 
the  property 
abandoned. 

(3)  Suydamv. 
Mar.  Ins.  Co. 

1  Johns.  190 ; 

2  Johns.  138 ; 
Dorr  V.  N.  E. 
M.  I.  C.  4 
Mass.  Rep. 
230 ;  Ralston 
V.  Un.  Ins. 
Co.  4  Binn. 
400,  403. 

(4)  Ches.  Ins. 
Co.  r.  Stark, 
6  Cranch, 
272. 

(5)  Hurtin  r. 
PhoBn.  Ins. 
Co.  Condy's 
Marsh.  601.  n. 


not  be  supported.  The  abandonment  must  be  express  and 
direct ;  and  I  think  the  word  abandon  should  be  used  to  render  it 
effectual.'(l) 

In  respect  of  a  policy '  against  total  loss  only,'  Mr.  Justice 
Sewall  said,  ^  If  a  loss  had  been  proved  in  this  case,  total  in  its 
own  nature,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  a 
statement  of  the  salvage  remaining,  is  all  that  would  be  requi- 
site, in  my  opinion,  to  the  claim  of  the  assured  to  a  total  loss; 
that  is,  to  enable  him  to  recover  the  sum  insured,  deducting  the 
amount  of  salvage.  In  this  opinion,  however,  my  brethren  do 
not  concur  with  me.'(2) 

The  underwriters  ought  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  abandon- 
ment, that  they  may  determine  whether  to  accept.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  policy  usually  make  it  necessary  to  state  the  grounds, 
since  the  underwriters  agree  to  pay  the  loss  only  after  proof  of 
it.  Accordingly  the  assured  must,  at  the  time  of  making  aban- 
donment, make  known  to  the  insurers  the  reasons  for  w^ich  he 
abandons.  He  cannot  avail  himself  of  any  other  ground  than 
that  alleged  by  him  at  the  time  of  abandoning,  and  if  there  be 
any  other  facts,  either  known  or  not  known  to  him  at  that  time, 
on  which  an  abandonment  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
title him  to  recover  for  a  total  loss,  he  must  abandon  anew  be- 
fore he  can  recover  for  such  a  loss  on  account  of  those  facts.(3) 

A  deed  of  cession  of  the  property  has  been  held  not  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  an  abandonment.  Where  the  agent  of  the  as- 
sured haa  abandoned,  by  a  letter  to  the  underwriters,  and  aftei^ 
wards  executed  a  deed  in  behalf  of  his  principal,  transferring  to 
them  all  the  assured's  interest  in  the  goods,  the  validity  of  the 
abandonment  was  brought  into  question,  partly  on  account  of  an 
alleged  informality  of  the  deed.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  giv- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  informality  of  the  deed 
of  cession  is  thought  unimportant,  because,  if  the  abandonment 
was  unexceptionable,  the  property  vested  immediately  in  the  un- 
derwriters, and  the  deed  was  not  essential  to  the  rights  of  either 
party.  Had  it  been  demanded,  and  refused,  that  might  have 
altered  the  law  of  the  case.'(4) 

Mr.  Justice  Washington,  however,  was  of  opinion,  that  where 
the  insurers  accepted  the  abandonment,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
quired a  deed  of  cession  and  transfer,  the  assured  might  recover 
for  the  loss  without  making  such  a  deed.(5) 

But  this  opinion  was  given  upon  the  ground  that  the  abandon- 
ment gave  the  insurers  all  the  rights  and  advantages  of  ownei^ 
ship  of  the  property;  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  thai  where 
the  property  should  be  so  situated,  in  consecjuence  of  the  peril 
by  which  the  loss  was  occasioned,  that  the  insurers  could  not, 
without  a  written  transfer  or  authority  from  the  assured,  esta- 
blish their  claim  to  the  salvage,  that  a  court  would  consider 
the  making  such  transfer,  or  giving  such  an  authority,  a  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  right  to  recover  the  amount  insured  should 
depend.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  assured  shall  be  charged  in 
a  total  loss  with  as  much  of  the  property  as  might  have  been 
saved,  but  for  his  fault  or  negligence.    Upon  the  same  principle, 
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if  the  assured,  by  not  vesting  the  insurers  with  the  necessary 
powers,  or  giving  a  requisite  title,  prevents  them  from  recoveri- 
ing  the  salvage,  what  they  so  lose  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  which  he  would  otherwise  recover. 

But  the  necessity  and  importance  of  any  written  transfer  or 
authority,  would  evidently  dej^end  upon  the  nature  of  the  inte- 
rest abandoned,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  laws  of  most  countries,  for  instance,  make  some  forms  of 
transfer  requisite,  in  order  to  entitle  a  vessel  to  certain  privileges ; 
and  if,  in  case  of  abandonment  for  detention,  the  assured  should 
refuse  to  transfer  the  vessel  to  the  underwriters  by  a  legal  bill 
of  sale,  he  would,  by  this  refusal,  so  far  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  salvage  ;  and,  in  such  case,  he  certainly  ought,  either 
not  to  be  entitled  to  recover  for  a  total  loss,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  waived  his  abandonment;  or  the  amount,  by  which  the 
value  of  the  vessel  to  the  underwriters  was  diminished  by  this 
refusal,  ought  to  be  deducted,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  loss,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  salvage,  had 
been  retained  by  the  assured,  and  gone  to  his  use. 

An  abandonment  made  for  a  sufficient  cause,  operates  as  an  Defect  ia  the 
assignment  of  the  interest,  although  it  wants  formality  in  some  form  of  the 
respects,  if  the  underwriters  waive  any  objection  on  this  ac-  abandonment 

'  ^       *f  m&v  be 

count.(l)    Mr.  Justice  Washington  was  of  opinion,  that  the  un-  waived, 
derwriters,  by  calling  for  the  papers  to  prove  the  loss,  where  a  Watsonr. 
total  loss  was  demanded,  dispensed  with  any  more  formal  aban-  ins.  Co.  of  N. 
donment.(2)  A.  i  Binn.  47. 

Where  the  assured  claimed  a  total  loss,  in  a  conversation  be-  J^^^*^**^ 
iween  him  and  the  underwriter,  which  implied  that  an  abandon-  Condy's ' 
ment  had  been  made ;  and  a  new  policy  was  effected  on  the  Marsh.  699.  n. 
same  risk,  with  an  agreement  that  the  claim  of  the  assured,  un-  ^^3^^^**^ 
der  the  former  policy,  should  not  be  thereby  prejudiced  ;  this  Johns.  229. 
was  held  to  be  sumcient  proof  of  an  abandonmeiit.(3)    And  (4)  M^Lellan 
where  fhe  assured  claimed  a  total  loss,  and  the  underwriters  made    Maine  F.  ft 
payments,  upon  his  claim,  they  were  considered  as  thereby  dis-  ^^Mm.  ^ 
pensing  with  any  more  formal  abandonment.(4)  Rep.  246. 

An  acceptance  of  an  abandonment  will,  no  doubt,  have  the 
effect  of  waiving  any  objection  to  the  abandonment,  on  account 
of  any  insufficiency  in  form. 


Section  12.    Acceptance  of  Abandonment. 

Although  an  acceptance  may  supply  any  merely  formal  in-  The  abandon- 
sufficiency  in  the  abandonment,  an  acceptance  is  not,  in  any  other  ™f^outany 
respect,  necessary  to  its  validity  and  effect ;  being  made  in  due  acceptance, 
form,  and  for  sufficient  cause,  Jt  transfers  the  subject,  and  per- 
fects the  assured's  right  to  recover  for  a  total  loss,  although  it  is 
not  accepted  by  the  insurers.    Whether  this  right  may  be  de- 
vested by  posterior  events  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

An  acceptance,  to  be  binding  upon  the  insurers,  must  be  made  ^cc^mwtbe 
by  persons  authorized  for  this  purpose.  Where  it  was  provided,  made  by  per- 
by  the  act  incorporating  a  company,  that '  no  losses  should  be  autborU 
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paid  without  the  approbation  of  at  least  four  of  the  directors, 
with  the  president  and  his  assistants,  or  a  majority  of  them ;'  it 
was  held  that  an  agreement  by  only  the  ^  president  and  assist- 
Mar^s!^.  ^"^ts,'  without  the  four  directors,  to  pay  a  total  loss,  was  not  such 
2  Johns.  109!  an  acceptance  as  bound  the  company.(]) 
The  silence  of     The  insurer  need  not  expressly  accept,  or  decline  to  accept, 
the  insurer  is  30  abandonment.    As  his  accepting  is  not  necessary  to  its  vali- 
not  an  accept-  jj^^^     immediate  acceptance  is  not  of  great  impoitance  to  the 
assured.    Since  a  general,  uncertain,  and  loose  kind  of  evidence, 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  admitted  to  be  sufBcieot 
preliminary  proof  of  a  loss ;  the  underwriter  is  not  always  able 
to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion,  on  the  proof  at  first  produced, 
whether  the  loss  is  total.    Accordingly  he  is  not  construed  by  his 
Merlins*  Co  silence,  merely,  to  accept  the  abandonment.    He  '  is  not  bound,' 
C.  C.  U.  s.    says  Mr.  Justice  Story, '  to  signify  his  acceptance.    If  he  says 
Mass.  Oct.     nothing,  and  does  nothing,  the  proper  conclusion  is,  that  he  does 

« Ma-^  not  mean  to  accept.'(2) 
son  s  ep.    .         ^       instances,  however,  the  silence  of  the  insurer  has 
been  construed  to  be  an  acceptance  of  the  abandonment*  Chief 
Justice  Dallas,  speakine  of  a  case  in  which  the  underwriter  had 
not,  during  three  months  after  an  abandonment,  expressly  ac- 
cepted or  refused  to  accept  it,  nor  consented  to  the  appointment 
of  an  agent  to  look  after  the  property,  said, '  If  the  law  were  to 
compel  the  assured  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  abandonment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  underwriters  to  lie  by  and 
afterwards  refuse  to  accept  it,  there  would  be  no  mutuality  of 
obligation  between  them.    Here  the  notice  was  given  in  De- 
cember, and  the  insurers,  after  having  done  nothing  during 
nearly  three  months,  interpose,'  [with  notice  that  they  did  not 
accept  the  abandonment,  and  should  not  authorize  a  sale  of  the 
property.]   '  Where  there  are  circumstances  to  show  an  acqui- 
escence, it  is  not  allowable  for  the  underwriters,  after  such  an  ac- 
quiescence, to  come  forward  and  interfere.    I  think  there  was 
such  an  acquiescence  here.'    Park,  J. '  Here  is  enough  to  satisfy 
(S)  Hadson  r.      court  that  there  was  an  acquiescence,  or  silence  on  the  part  of 
Harrison,  3  '  the  underwriters ;  which  admits  that  the  assured  was  acting  in 
B.  k  B.  97.    the  best  way  for  all ;  and  this  acquiescence  completed  the  nght 
^lUb*^***  of  abandonment.'    Richardson,  J. '  If  the  underwriters  intend- 
ZDow^4iJl^  ed  to  resist  the  abandonment,  they  should  have  taken  the  step 
'        with  more  promptitude,  instead  of  waiting  two  months.'(3) 

But  the  doctrine  above  laid  down,  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  that 
if  the  insurer  lies  by,  and  neither  does,  nor  says,  any  thing,  it 
shall  not  be  construed  into  an  acceptance,  or  acquiescence  in 
the  abandonment,  seems  to  be  generally  implied,  very  distinctly, 
in  the  cases  on  this  subject.  When  the  assured  demands  pay- 
ment of  the  loss,  it  is  necessarily  understood  whether  the  under- 
writer accepts  the  abandonment,  and  in  ordinary  cases,  this  is 
as  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  of  importance  to  the  as- 
sured. An  abandonment  is,  however,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  accepted  or  rejected  within  a  short  time.  But  any 
rule  on  this  subject  would  evidently  be  of  no  effect,  since,  if  the 
silence  of  the  underwriter  were  construed  into  an  acceptance, 
he  would  in  all  cases  expressly  decline  to  accept. 
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There  is  no  established  prescribed  mode  of  accepting,  any  There  it  no 
more  than  of  making,  an  abandonment*   Whether  the  insurer  particular 
accepts  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  construction  of  his  words  and 
conduct.   Any  act  done  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most  of  ^* 
the  property,  to  whomever  it  may  prove  to  belong,  ought  not 
to  be  construed  against  the  party  who  thus  consults  the  common 
interest. 

Accordingly,  where  an  aeent  of  the  insurers  on  freight,  (i)  Oriswold 
^  superintenaed  and  directed  the  unloading  of  the  ship,  and  em-    ^>  Y.  Ins. 
ployed  persons  for  that  purpose,'  this  was  not  construed  to  be  an 
acceptance  of  the  abandonment.(l)  2St\l  * 

Where  the  assured  stated  to  the  underwriters  upon  sugars, 
the  damage  the  sugars  had  sustained  by  the  stranding  of  the 
ship,  and  they  in  answer,  desired  ^  that  tne  assured  would  do 
the  best  the^  could  with  the  damaged  property Lord  Kenyon 
held  that  this  was  not  an  abandonment  and  acceptance.  ^  It 
was  the  interest  of  the  underwriters  to  make  the  partial  loss  as  TheUuMNi 
light  as  possible,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  assured  to  do  so ;  «.  Fletcher,  t 
and  this  was  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  letter.X2)  ^* 

It  has  been  held,  that  the  acts  of  the  insurers  may  be  a  proof  Acts  of  the  in- 
of  their  acceptance,  though  they  declare  at  the  same  time  that  '^^/^'i^. 
they  do  not  intend  to  accept.  an  accept- 

'  Whenever  the  underwriter,' says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  *  does  ance,  against 
any  act  in  consequence  of  an  abandonment,  which  could  be  deciara- 
justiiied  only  under  a  right  derived  from  it,  that  act  is,  of  itself,  J*;J?pg^ig  ^ 
decisive  evidence  of  an  acceptance.   If  he  shouW  proceed  to  Merchfins? 
sell  the  vessel,  with  an  express  protest  against  the  acceptance,  Co.  c.  C.  U. 
and  a  declaration  that  he  aid  it  lor  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  his 
act  would  conclusively  bind  him.'(3)  son 

The  appointment  of  an  agent  to  get  off  a  stranded  ship,  or  to  r^h^  insurers 
sell  her,  and  the  taking  possession  of  the  ship  for  the  purpose  take  posses- 
of  getting  her  off,  and  subsequently  keeping  possession  of  her,  "ion  of  the 
though  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  her  for  tne  use  of  the  as-  J^»P  repair 
sured,  was  construed  by  the  same  judge,  to  be  an  acceptance  of 
the  abandonment.(4)  (4)  lb. 

A  payment  under  a  demand  for  a  total  loss,  has  been  held  not  Payment  a 
necessarily  to  be  proof  of  an  abandonment  and  acceptance,  demand  for  a 
The  assured  hearing  of  the  seizure  of  the  goods  insured,  at  a 
foreign  port,  before  receiving  documents  to  prove  the  loss,  claim- 
ed  from  the  underwriters  tne  payment  of  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions,  but  made  no  formal  abandonment.    The  under- 
writers paid  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed,  and  an  en- 
dorsement was  made  upon  the  policy, '  adjusted  a  rtium  for  loss  (5)  Tunno  r. 
of  50  per  cent  on  accountJ*   This  was  held  not  to  amount  to  an  Edwards,  la 
abandonment  and  acceptance.(5)    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  payment  was  made  in  this  case,  without  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  loss. 
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Section  13.    Revocation  of  Abandonment. 

The  parties  may  doubtless  annul  an  abandonment,  by  their 
M?ddietown  ^reement  to  this  effect.   '  If  the  assured,'  says 

Ini.  Co!*7°^    Chi^f  Justice  Reeve, '  wishes  to  waive  his  abandonment,  there 
Connect.       must  be  the  consent  of  the  insurer.    An  abandonment  is  irre- 
Rep.  202.      vocable  without  his  consent.'(l)   But  where  the  insurers  allege 
and  insist  upon  a  revocation  of  the  abandonment  by  the  assured, 
they  are  not  usually  required  to  show  that  they  assented  at  the 
time  of  the  allegeci  revocation ;  though  the  assured  mi^ht  per- 
haps show  that  they  dissented,  and  thereby  defeated  his  inten* 
lion  of  revoking  the  abandonment. 
The  ship  Where  the  assured  bought  in  the  ship,  in  case  of  her  being 

afterwards'  "  ^^'^  ^'^^  captain  gn  account  of  sea-damage,  and  subsequently 
sold  by  the  ^old  her  on  their  own  account,  it  was  held  to  be  a  waiver  of 
assured  on  any  claims  they  had  acquired  against  the  underwriter  by  making 
their  own  ac-  an  abandonment. 

.  ^  voyage  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  sea-damage,  and 

the  ship  sold  by  the  captain,  and  *  purchased  by  the  supercargo, 
who  was  part  owner  of  ship  and  cargo.    He  purchased  her  in 
behalf  of  the.  owners ;  and  on  her  return  to  New  York,  the 
owners  aflSrmed  the  purchase,  and  sold  the  ship  for  their  own 
benefit.    '  This,'  said  Mr.  Justice  Kent, '  was  a  waiver  of  any 
claim  for  a  total  loss  on  the  ship.    It  is  like  the  case  of  Saidler 
(2)  Abbott  V.     Church,  in  which  it  was  held  that  if  the  assured,  after  abandon- 
Sebor,  3        ment,  affirm  the  purchase  of  the  vessel  by  the  captain,  he  waives 
Johns.Ca8.45.  his  abandonment.'(2)    The  principle  of  this  decision  seems  to 
be,  that  the  assured,  from  all  the  circumstances,  appeared  to 
treat  the  loss  as  partial,  which  proved  to  be  so  in  fact ;  and 
therefore  he  should  not  abandon  and  recover  for  a  total  loss. 
The  assured^s     In  a  subsequent  case  it  it  was  held,  that  the  assured^s  selling 
selling  the      (j^^  ship  after  an  abandonment  for  suflScienl  cause,  was  not  neces- 
necessar^iy     sarilv  a  revocation  of  the  abandonment.   The  underwriter  re- 
a  wairerof    fused  to  accept  an  abandonment  of  the  ship,  made  for  suffkient 
an  abandon-  causc,  and  the  assured  sold  the  ship  at  public  auction,  with  the 
view  of  turning  the  property  to  the  best  advantage.    Mr.  Justice 
Thompson,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, '  The  assured, 
by  operation  of  law,  became  the  trustee  and  agent  of  the  under- 
writer.   To  consider  the  mere  sale  of  the  subject,  by  the  as- 
sured, for  the  avowed  benefit  of  the  underwriter ;  after  a  refu- 
sal to  accept  a  rightful  abandonment,  a  waiver  of  such  abandon- 
ment would,  it  appears  to  me,  be  against  the  principles  of  jus- 
(ffi  Waidenr  ^'^^       sound  commercial  policy.    If  the  subject  was  of  a  pc- 
Phoen.  Ins.     rishable  nature,  a  total  loss  must  be  the  consequence.    The  as- 
Co.  5  Johns,   sured  being  made  trustee  ex  necessitate^  if  he  executes  his  trust 
Livin  ^to       ^^^^^  fidelity,  it  is  all*  the  law  requires  of  him.    And  whatever 
Hastie'  3^         does,  ought  to  be  considered  as  done  in  the  character  which 
Johns.  Cas.     the  law  has  imposed  upon  him,  unless  his  conduct  shows  clearly 
rence  t  *v'n  ^^^^      intended  to  act  for  his  own  benefit,  and  to  waive  his 
Horo  \        abandonment.    The  auo  animo  is  the  criterion  by  which  his 
Caines,  285.   acts  ought  to  be  testea.-(3) 
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The  assured,  on  receiving  intelligence  from  the  government  Ordering  the 

agent  at  Barbadoes,  that  the  crew  of  their  ship  had  mutinied,  mie  o£  uie 

and  brought  the  ship  into  Barbadoes,  and  that  it  had  come  into         and  a 

1  remittance  of 

his  nands,  and  he  had  sold  the  cargo  and  stores ;  wrote  to  hun  to  the  proceeds, 

forward  ^  the  sales,  and  a  remittance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ship  held  not  to  b« 
and  cargo/   On  receipt  of  this  letter  he  sold  the  ship.   The  YS[^**^" 
assured  nad  abandoned  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  loss.    It  donmcnt  * 
was  contended  that,  by  their  interference,  in  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  property,  the  assured  had  revoked  the  abandonment. 
But  Lord  Eldon  was  of  opinion  that  thev  had  not,  By  this  act, 
waived  the  rights  acquired  by  the  abandoment.(l)  349.  '  * 

But  if  the  assured  unnecessarily  involves  the  property  in  new  Unncceuariiy 
speculations  and  enterprises,  he  is  considered  as  recedmg  from  involving  the 
his  abandonment.    This  is  usually  called  doing  acts  of  owner-  property  in 
ship^  as  distinguished  from  the  superintendance  intended  merelv  Sonsiaa^"^*^ 
for  the  preservation  of  the  property.    Chief  Justice  Mai*shail  waiver  of  an 
says, '  If,  after  abandonment,  any  particular  instructions  had  abandonment, 
been  given  by  the  assured,  as  to  contracts  concerning  the  goods, 
if  any  act  of  ownership  had  been  exerted  by  him ;  such  con- 
duct might  be  construed  into  a  relinquishment  of  an  abandon-  (2)  6  Cranch, 
ment  which  had  not  been  accepted.'(2)  272. 

In  case  of  a  vessel,  that  was  abandoned  on  account  of  deten-  Despatching 
tion  by  an  embargo,  there  being  no  question  made  by  the  court  J^^^'^  °" 
as  to  tne  right  to  abandon,  the  assured  gave  notice  to  the  under-  a 
writers,  that  unless  they  would  accept  the  abandonment,  and  revocation  of 
pay  a  total  loss,  he  should  cause  the  vessel  to  be  sold  for  the  abandon- 
oenefit  of  whom  it  might  concern  ;  and  receiving  no  answer,  he 
caused  the  vessel  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  purchased  her  him- 
self, at  about  one  third  part  of  the  sum  at  wnich  she  was  valued 
in  the  policy,  and  immediately  chartered  her  for  a  voyage. 
The  court  said,  ^  The  assured,  when  he  abandons  and  claims  a 
total,  loss,  and  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  sale  of  the  sub- 
ject, cannot  purchase  it,  on  his  own  account,  without  waiving  the 
abandonment;   If  he  persevere  in  the  claim  for  a  total  loss,  he 
must  surrender  to  the  insurer  the  benefit  of  the  repurchase ; 
and  this  rule  is  founded  in  sound  policy,  to  prevent  fraudulent 
speculation  upon  a  loss,  at  the  expense  of  the  insurer.Xa) 

'  If  after  abandonment,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Story, '  the  owners    ^^f  awwed 
were  to  proceed  to  repair  the  ship,  without  consultation  with  the  J^j^^"  is^a 
underwriters,  it  would  be  a  waiver  of  the  abandonment.X3)       waiver  of  his 

Under  a  policy  upon  commissions,  the  assured's  proceeding  claim  to  re- 
upon  the  voyage  and  earning  commissions,  has  been  held,  iit  ^^^(^l^^ 
Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  a  waiver  of  the  rights  acquired  by  an 
abandonment  made  during  detention  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  j^erch?Ins.' 
Insurance  was  made  upon  a  supercargo's  commissions,' valued  Co.  C.'c.U. 

S.  Oct.  1822. 

(a)  Ogdenv,  Firero.  Ins.  Co.  10  Johns.  177;  8.  C.  in  Err.  12  « Mason, 
John?.  25.  See  also  Saidler  v.  Church,  2  Caines,  244.  What  is  said 
in  the  above  case,  of  the  assured^s  surrendering  to  the  insurer  the 
benefit  of  the  repurchase,  was  probably  suggested  by  the  provision 
of  the  French  ordinance ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  applicable 
here.    A  sale  by  the  assured  to  himself,  is  plainly  a  mere  ceremony. 
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at  7000  dollars,  free  of  average,  and  without  benefit  of  salvage,* 
on  a  cargo  from  Philadelphia  to  La^ira.  The  vessel  was  cap 
tured  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  and  carried  into  Curra<;oa,  and  there 
detained  until  the  25th  of  July,  when  a  compromise  was  made 
with  the  captors,  and  about  ten  per  cent  in  value,  of  the  cargo, 
was  left  at  Curra^oa  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
of  the  compromise.  An  abandonment  had  been  made  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  18th  of  July.  The  cargo  was  also  abandoned, 
on  account  of  the  capture,  to  the  respective  underwriters  upoa 
it.  The  supercargo  proceeded  upon  the  voyage,  after  the  re- 
lease of  the  vessel,  and  received,  for  makine  sak  of  the  cargo, 
and  investing  the  proceeds,  commissions  equal  in  amount  to  those 
originally  stipulated  for,  and  which  had  been  insured,  at  the 
value  of  7000  dollars,  in  the  policy.  As  average  and  salvage 
were  excepted  by  the  contract,  the  questions  arising  upon  these 
facts  were,  whether  this  was  a  case  which  authorized  an  aban- 
donment and  claim  for  a  total  loss,  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  if 
it  was  such,  whether  the  supercargo,  by  subseqUendy  {proceeding 
upon  the  voyage,  and  receiving  commissions  equal  in  amount  to 
those,  on  account  of  which  the  insurance  was  made,  had  waived 
the  riehts,  if  any,  acquired  by  the  abandonment*  It  was  held 
that  this  was  not  a  wagering  policy;  and  as  a  consequence,  that 
(1)  Parker  t.  these  facts  constituted  a  total  loss ;  and  that  the  supercargoes  pro- 
Browne  App.  ^^^^^g?  earning  commissions,  was  not  a  revocation  of  the 
ao.     '  abandonment.(l) 


Section  14.    Whether  cm  Abandonmeint  may  be  Defeated 
by  subsequent  Events. 

It  has  been  a  question,  much  considered,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  whether  an  abandonment  seasonably  made 
for  sufficient  cause,  fixes  the  rights  and  liabilides  of  the  parties; 
or  whether  the  right  of  the  assured  to  recover  for  a  total  loss, 
in  such  case,  may  be  devested  by  subsequent  events.  In  re- 
gard to  this  question,  Lord  Mansfield  said,  the  action  of  the 
assured  '  must  be  founded  upon  the  nature  of  his  damnification, 
as  it  really  is,  at  the  time  the  action  is  brought.  It  is  repugnant, 
upon  a  contract  of  indemnity,  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  when 
the  final  event  has  decided  that  the  damnification  in  truth  is  an 
average,  or  perhaps  no  loss  at  all.'  And  although  there  had 
been  no  abandonment,  while  a  total  loss  continued  in  this  case, 
yet  Lord  Mansfield  implies  what  would  have  been  his  opinion 
of  such  a  case ;  he  says, '  In  case  of  the  ship  being  taken,  the 
assured  may  demand  for  a  total  loss,  and  abandon,  provided  the 
capture,  or  total  loss,  occasioned  thereby,  continue  to  the  time  of 
abandoning  and  bringing  the  action.'  But  he  finally  reserves 
his  opinion  on  this  question,  by  saying, '  The  assured  can  only 
recover  an  indemnity,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  case,  at  the 
time  of  the  action  brought,  or,  at  most,  at  the  time  of  his  ofier 
to  abandon.  We  give  no  opinion  bow  it  would  be  in  case  the 
ship  or  goods  be  restored  in  safety,  between  the  offer  to  aban- 
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don  and  the  action  brought ;  or  between  the  commencement  of  (i)  Hamilton 
the  action  and  the  verdict.Xl)  Mendei,  t 

In  one  of  the  Russian  embargo  cases,  where  freight  was 
abandoned  during  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  she  was  af- 
terwards liberated  and  earned  freight,  the  court  held  that  the 
assured  could  not  recover  for  a  total  loss ;  that  is,  his  right  to  re- 
cover for  such  a  loss  was  devested  by  a  subsequent  event.  But 
in  this  case,  Lord  EUenborough  said,  the  freight  was  lost  to  the 
assured  by  their  abandonment  of  the  ship,  ^  which  abandon- 
ment was  the  act  of  the  assured  themselves,  with  which,  and  the  .^y^  MUrthy 
consequences  thereof,  the  underwriters  on  freight  have  no  con-  Ji.  Abel,  6 
cem.X^)   Considering  this  to  be  the  ground  of  the  decision,  Eut,  397. 
the  case  is  not  a  direct  authority  to  our  present  purpose,  but 
the  court  afterwards  considered  this  case  as  decidmg  that  sub- 
sequent events,  happening  independently  of  the  agency  of  the 
assured,  may  devest  his  right  to  recover  for  a  total  loss. 

In  another  case,  Lord  EUenborough,  speaking  of  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  said, '  It  is  there  said  that  if  the  right  of  aban- 
donment once  vested  and  be  exercised  in  time,  it  cannot  be  de- 
vested by  subsequent  intelligence.  But  the  case  of  M'Arthy 
V.  Abel,  shows  the  contrarv ;  for  there,  though  the  notice  of 
abandonment  were  well  made,  it  was  devested  by  circumstances, 
which  happened  after  the  notice  of  abandonment  had  been 
given.Xa)  The  court  thus  verv  distinctly  adopts  the  doctrine, 
that  an  abandonment  may  be  aefeated  by  subsequent  events. 

Lord  Eldon,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  subsequent  recapture,  in 
defeating  an  abandonment,  said,  cases  had  been  stated  ^  with 
respect  to  what  would  be  the  law  if  the  recapture  were  known 
between  the  offer  to  abandon  and  the  action  oroueht ;  if  known 
between  the  institution  of  the  action,  and  the  judgment,  or  be- 
tween the  judgment  and  execution,  or  payment ;  and  it  wa;3  cu- 
rious that  while  those  who  had  been  most  concerned  in  settling 
what  was  the  law  on  this  subject,  had  taken  great  credit  to 
themselves  for  its  certainty,  it  mieht  perhaps  be  found,  when 
the  matter  came  to  be  examined,  that  tnere  was  as  much  uncer- 
tainty on  this  subject  as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  law.' 

The  case  under  consideration  was  an  appeal  from  a  judgment 
given  in  Scotland,  that  an  abandonment  made  for  a  sufficient 
cause  fixed  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  could  not  afterwards 
be  defeated  without  their  consent;  and  Lord  Eldon  evidently 
agreed  with  the  Scotch  court,  for  he  plainly  intimates  that  if  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  given  upon  this  point,  it 
would  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  court,  and  overrule  that 
given  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Bainbridge  v.  Neilson, 
cited  above ;  but  the  case  was  decided  upon  a  different  point.(3)  Dow,  474. 

In  another  case  of  abandonment  and  subsequent  recapture, 
Lord  EUenborough  said,  ^  Although  Lord  Eldon  is  said  to  have 
spoken  with  dissatisfaction  of  Bainbridge  v. .  Neilson,  m  the 

(a)  Bainbridge  v.  NeilsoD,  10  East,  342.  Lord  EUenborough  had 
•aid  to  the  jury,  at  the  trial  of  this  case,  ^  The  abandonment  stands 
good  notwithstanding  the  recapture.^    1  Camp.  237. 
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Houfve  of  Lords,  I  confess,  with  all  deference,  I  am  unable  to 
see  any  good  reason  for  receding  from  that  judgment.  The 
principle  of  that  decision  is  this :  I  have  a  right  of  action  for 
nonpayment  of  money ;  the  party  pays  me  before  action  brought; 
that  takes  away  my  right  of  action/  Bayley,  J. '  It  appears  to 
r.  Ritchi"  4^  ™^  assured  can  only  recover  in  respect  of  that  which  con- 
M.  k  S.  393.  stituted  a  loss  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.XO 

But  the  recovery  of  a  ship,  that  had  been  captured,  was  held 
by  the  same  court,  not  to  defeat  an  abandonment  made  on  ac 
count  of  the  capture,  where  the  loss  continued  to  be  total,  not- 
withstanding the  recovery  of  the  ship.  A  ship  upon  a  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Sierra  Leone,  was  captured  by  a  French 
frigate.  Tne  captors  left  on  board  only  the  master  and  four- 
teen of  the  crew,  and  plundered,  and  threw  overboard,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cargo,  a  greater  part  of  the  ship's  stores, 
provisions,  and  water,  and  thirteen  out  of  sixteen  of  ner  great 
^ns,  all-her  small  arms,  and  all  her  ammunition,  her  long-boat, 
instruments,  register,  and  all  her  papers  except  the  log-book. 
The  French  commander  then  put  on  board  ot  her  twenty-one 
of  the  crew  of  a  Portuguese  schooner  which  he  had  burnt,  and 
fourteen  British  sailors,  and  put  her  under  the  command  of  the 
master  of  the  Portuguese  scnooner,  and  ordered  him  to  make 
for  the  nearest  land,  which  was  Buona  Vista.  A  supply  of 
provisions  was  obtained  at  Buona  Vista,  by  bartering  a  part  of 
the  carffo  left  on  board  by  the  French.  The  vessel  then  sailed 
for  Madeira,  but  the  crew  grew  ungovernable,  and  were  often 
drunk,  and  rose  and  insisted  on  going  to  the  Western  Islands. 
The  ship  accordingly  proceeded  to  Fayal.  There  was  no  disci- 
pline on  board ;  but  what  command  there  was,  was  exercised  by 
the  British  captain,  who  originally  sailed  in  the  ship  on  the 
voyage  insured, 

At  Fayal,  the  Portuguese  captain  laid  claim  to  the  vessel,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  cargo,  on  the  ground  of  a  donation  from 
the  French  commander,  and  instituted  proceedings  upon  this 
claim,  in  the  admiralty  court  at  Fayal.  -  Sentence  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  first  of  April,  against  his  claim,  and  he  appealed. 
On  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  the  assured,  having  received  an 
account  of  these  accidents,  gave  notice  of  abandonment. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  sold  what  was  left  of  the  cargo,  and 
after  paying  the  law  expenses,  left  \he  remainder  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  answer  the  Portuguese  captain's  appeal.  He,  by  this 
means,  regained  possession  of  his  ship  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  and 
sailed,  on  the  next  day,  for  Liverpool,  where  he  arrived  before 
the  assured  had  commenced  his  suit.  It  was  insisted,  in  favour 
of  the  underwriters,  that  the  recovery  of  the  ship,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  defeated  the  abandonment. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  that  In  the  cases  where  it  had  been 
held  that  a  recovery  of  the  property  defeated  the  abandonment, 
*  there  was  a  restitution  of  the  ship,  in  an  undamaged  state,  and 
•she  afterwards  earned  her  freight ;  so  that  all  pretence  of  a 
total  loss,  at  the  time  of  bringing  the  action,  had  ceased.  The 
mere  restitution  of  the  hull,  if  the  assured  may  eventually  pajr 
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more  for  it  than  it  is  worth,  is  not  a  circumstance  by  which  the 
totality  of  the  loss  is  reducible  to  an  average  one.  If  no  aban- 
donment had  been  already  made,  do  not  sufficient  circumstances 
exist,  in  the  present  case,  to  warrant  an  original  abandonment 
at  the  present  moment?  It  appears  to  us  that  there  existed,  at  (i)  M^ver  r. 
the  time  of  the  action  brought,  circumstances  fully  sufficient  to  Henderson,  4 
entitle  the  assured  to  recover  for  a  total  loss.'(l)  ^*  *  ®* 

The  English  court  of  common  pleas  seems  to  have  acquiesced 
in  the  doctrine  adopted  in  the  King's  Bench.    Chief  Justice      Hudton  v. 
Dallas  sa^s, '  In  case  of  abandonment,  after  capture,  the  aban-  Harrison,  3 
donment  is  superseded,  if  the  ship  be  recaptured,  and  pursues  Brod.  ti  Bing. 
her  voyage  beneficially .'(2)  (sf Peele  r. 

Accordingly,  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  very  explicidy  adopt-  Merch.  Ins.' 
ed  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  acquiesced  in  by  that  Co.  C.  C.  U. 
of  the  common  pleas  in  England,  that  an  abandonment,  made  ?^*?*mP^* 
seasonably,  and  for  a  sufficient  cause,  is  defeated,  if  the  loss  go^i»  sce 
ceases  to  be  total  before  action  brought.   The  opinion  of  the  2  val.  143.  h. 
Scotch  court  was  different,  and  Lord  Eldon  concurred  in  that  t.  a.  60 ;  2 
opinion.   The  doctrine  of  the  King's  Bench  cannot,  therefore,  J^®'"  ^Jg^J" 
be  considered  to  be  completely  establbhed  as  law  in  Great  Code^eCom. 
Britain.  1.  2. 1. 10.  s. 

In  the  United  States  '  an  abandonment  once  rightfully  made,  3. 
is  conclusive,  and  the  rights  following  from  it  are  not  devested  co.^t. 
by  any  subsequent  events,  which  change  the  situation  of  the  stark,  6 
property .'(3)  Cranch,  268. 

During  a  detention  of  the  ship  by  capture,  the  freight  was 
abandoned,  and  before  the  action  brought  upon  the  policy  on 
freight,  the  vessel  had  been  released.    A  majority  of  tne  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  were  *  of  opinion  that  i^^^J^^^in, 
the  state  of  loss  at  the  time  of  abandonment,  must  fix  the  rights      of  Penn* 
of  the  parties.X4)  4  Cranch,  29. 

Mr.  Justice  Parker,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Massa- 
chusetts, upon  this  question,  said, '  Upon  abandonment  season- 
ably made  or  offered,  the  only  question  would  seem  to  be,  whether 
a  right  to  abandqn  existed  at  the  time ;  and  if  it  did,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parties  to  the  property  is  fixed  by  that  act.    If  this 
be  not  true,  but  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  held  to  be  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating,  after  an  abandonment,  under  circumstances 
which  constitute  a  total  loss,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  commencement  of  the  action  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
period  when  this  uncertainty  is  to  cease,  rather  than  the  time  of 
rendering  the  verdict.    But  how  great  the  inconvenience  would 
be,  that  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  the  insurer  should  not 
be  known  until  the  end  of  a  lawsuit,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  considers  the  importance  of  having  some  legal  owner  ^ 
of  the  property,  to  prevent  its  waste  and  destruction.   Some  peri-  Boardman,  3 
od  should  be  established  at  which  the  right  of  the  assured  to  in-  Mass.  Rep. 
demnity,  and  of  the  insurer  to  the  property,  should  be  fixed ;  j^^j^^ij]^ 
and  we  think  we  are  warranted  by  sound  principles  to  fix  the  jn,^  7 
time  of  abandonment  as  that  period.X^)  Johns.  412. 

Where  a  policy  provided  that  a  loss  should  be  paid  in  sixty 
days,  after  proof  and  adjustment  thereof,  and  the  ship,  being 
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abandoned  during  a  detention  by  capture,  waft  restored  within 
the  sixty  days  after  the  abandonment^  Chief  Justice  Parsons 
said,  ^  The  abandonment  was  made  when  the  loss  was  total,  and 
a  right  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  was  vested  in  the  assured )  and 
this  right  cannot  be  affected  by  the  credit  given  to  the  insurers, 
in  the  payment  of  the  loss.'(l) 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
Pennsylvania,  said,  ^  Somepenod  must  be  fixed  for  determining 
the  right  of  the  parties.  To  limit  it  to  the  time  of  commencing 
the  action,  would  be  of  little  service  to  the  insurers ;  for  the  law 
being  once  so  established,  an  action  would  be  brought  in  every 
instance  on  the  first  default  of  payment.  The  time  of  abandon- 
ment seems  to  be  the  most  convenient  period,  because  the  pro- 
perty is  transferred  by  the  abandonment,  and  can  never  after- 
wards be  claimed  by  the  assured.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
assured  should  be  bound,  and  the  insurer  left  free  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  subsequent  events^^S)  The  same  doctrine  is 
adopted  by  other  American  courts.(3) 


Section  15.    Effect  as  to  Rights  of  Property^  ClaitMyOnd 

Ldabtlities. 


An  abandon- 
ment con- 
sidered as  an 
assignment, 
refers  to  the 
time  of  the 
loss. 


(4)  2  Emer. 
223.  c.  17. 
8.  9. 

(5)  Davidson 
V.  Case,  8 
Price,  642. 


It  is  the  effect  of  a  valid  abandonment  to  transfer  the  pro- 
perty in  the  subject.  The  payment  of  a  total  loss  by  the  in- 
surers, or  their  liability  to  pay  such  a  loss,  in  consequence  of  an 
abandonment,  ^ves  them  a  title  to  the  property,  or  what  remains 
of  it,  as  far  as  it  was  covered  by  the  policy. 

An  abandonment,  considered  as  an  assignment  of  property, 
must  have  reference  to  the  time  of  the  loss,  for  only  that  which 
is  constructively  lost,  can  be  abandoned,  and  to  know  what  is 
lost,  reference  must  necessarily  be  had  to  the  time  of  the  loss. 
From  that  time  the  insurers  are,  to  most  purposes  at  least,  en- 
titled to  the  advantages,  and  subject  to  the  liabilities,  of  owne^ 
ship.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  principle,  that  the  right  of 
abandonment  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  existing  facts ;  which 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  facts  of  which  the  assured  is 
informed,  and  which  he  makes  known  to  the  underwriters  as  the 
ground  of  his  abandonment,  must  constitute  a  total  loss,  and 
also,  that  the  loss  must  not  have  ceased  to  be  total  in  the  mean 
time.  The  abandonment  must  be  authorized  by  the  existing 
facts,  but  as  an  assignment,  it  has  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
loss. 

In  France  an  abandonment  of  the  ship,  considered  as  a  trans- 
fer of  the  property,  has  been  construed  to  relate  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk.(4)  But  in  the  English  cases,  it  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  an  abandonment  of  any  subject, 
considered  as  an  assignment,  relates  to  the  time  of  the  loss.(5) 
It  has  been  distinctly  held  in  Massachusetts,  that '  the  aban- 
donment relates  to  the  time  of  the  loss,  and  not  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk.  The  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the 
insurer  upon  the  ship,  is,  that  he  will  pay  for  it,  if  it  should  be 
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lost  by  the  perils  in  the  policy.   Until  that  event  happens,  Ui^ 
property  remains  in  the  assured ;  and  the  freight  and  her  earn-  (i)  Cooiidge 
jngs  belong  to  him  until  that  time.   But  after  the  loss  has  hap-  Gloucester 
pened,  the  insurers,  in  virtue  of  the  abandonment,  become  the  J^^^'*^*^* 
owners,  and  are  liable  for  the  repairs  and  expenses,  and  are  346. 
entitled  to  the  earnings  of  the  8hip.'(l)  (2)  Schieffelin 

The  same  opinion  nas  been  given  in  New  York,  where  it  is  p  ^qT'||""* 
held  that  ^  an  abandonment  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the  loss, 
and  renders  the  insurer  proprietor  from  that  time*'(2)  In  case  Leavenworth 
of  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  assured  not  to  abandon  on  Deiafieid,  1 
account  of  capture,  until  after  a  detention  for  six  months,  the  ?3N*^i"^r^^n 
court  said,  that  the  abandonment  when  made,  after  the  expira-  J.  phm.  im. 
tion  of  that  time,  ^  related  back  to  the  time  of  the  capture.XS)    Co.9  Johns.  1. 

The  property  thus  transferred  by  an  abandonment,  is  called  Salvage  re- 
tht  salvage^  and  if  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  has  been  received  by  ceived  by  ttie 
the  assured,  or  applied  to  his  use,  the  value  of  what  has  been  "'"J^^^j,^ 
so  received  or  applied,  is  deducted  in  adjusting  the  amount  to  fatat,^deduct- 
be  recovered  in  a  total  loss.    It  seems  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  ed.  - 
consequence,  that  if  the  salvage  has  been  lost,  or  its  amount 
diminished,  by  an  act  of  the  assured,  for  which  the  insurer  is 
not  answerable,  or  by  any  event  or  circumstance  which  is  not 
at  the  risk  of  the  insurer,  the  amount  so  lost,  or  by  which  the 
salvage  is  thus  diminished,  is  to  be  deducted  in  adjusting  the 
amount  to  be  recovered  for  the  loss. 

The  question  has  already  been  considered,  whether  the  in-  Diminution  of 
surer  is  at  the  risk  of  the  loss,  or  diminution  of  the  salvage  on  ^ 
freight  or  profits,  in  consequence  of  the  abandonnient  of  the  a^different^* 
ship  or  gooas.(4)   Whatever  noctrine  may  be  adopted  in  |his  valuation  in 
respect,  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  does  not  seem  to  ^^^^  poUcies. 
autnorize  a  construction  by  which  the  insurers  of  one  interest,  (4)  Supr.  429. 
or  any  part  of  the  subject,  shall  be  liable  for  any  loss  in  conse-  ^ 
quence  of  another  insurance  upon  a  different  interest,  or  upon 
the  same  subject,  any  further  than  such  a  loss  is  a  direct  and 
necessary  consequence  of  such  other  insurance,  made  in  the 
common  form.    Estrangin  says,  that  any  convention  between 
the  owner  and  freighter,  cannot  affect  the  rights  of  the  insurer  (5)  Poth.  h.  t, 
under  an  abandonment.(5)   The  rights  of  an  underwriter  can-      36.  n. 
not  be  affected  by  any  contract,  made  by  the  assured  with 
another  underwriter,  or  any  other  person,  except  as  far  as  the 
assured  is  supposed  to  reserve  the  right  of  making  such  other 
contract,  and  the  underwriter  to  subscribe  the  policy  under  an 
implied  condition,  that  the  assured  may  exercise  such  right. 

Upon  this  principle  the  amount  of  salvage,  to  which  one  un- 
derwriter may  be  entitled  upon  an  abandonment,  ought  not  to 
be  diminished  in  consequence  of  any  particular  agreement  be- 
tween the  assured  and  other  underwriters  on  the  same  subject. 
It  has  however  been  held,  in  one  case,  that  the  amount  of  sal- 
vage may  be  so  diminished,  and  the  underwriter  must  sustain  the 
loss.  Seven  open  policies  being  made  upon  goods,  an  eighth  was 
made,  in  which  the  goods  were  valued  above  the  invoice  price. 
An  abandonment  being  made,  the  amount  insured  in  the  open 
policies  was  such,  that  if  the  insurers  in  those  policies  received 
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salvage^  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  insured  by  them,  to 
that  of  the  invoices,  the  remainder  of  the  salvage  would  not  be 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  salvage,  as  the  amount  insn* 
red  in  the  eighth  policy  was,  of  the  sum  at  which  the  goods 
were  valued  in  that  policy.  That  is,  the  insurers  in  the  seven 
open  policies  may  have  insured,  say,  ^ven  eighths  or  the  whole 
of  the  amount  of  the  invoice  prices,  and  so  m  consequence  of 
the  abandonment,  would  be  entitled  to  seven  eighths  or  the  whole 
of  the  salvage.  In  the  eighth  policy,  a  quarter,  or  sixth  part  of 
the  sum  at  which  the  goods  are  valued  in  that  policy,  may  be 
insured,  and  consequently  the  insurer  in  that  policy,  would,  by 
an  abandonment,  be  entided  to  a  quarter  or  sixth  part  of  the 
salvage.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  salvage  cannot  be  distribu- 
ted so  as  to  give  them  respectively  these  proportions,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  so  apportioned,  is  a  consequence  of  the  assurecTs 
effecting  policies  upon  the  same  subject  at  different  values.  Yet 
in  a  case  of  this  description  the  court  said,  that,  ^  in  no  case 
would  this  consideration  create  a  difficulty  as  between  the  parties 
r^Mar^lbr**  ^  poHcy.  Among  the  underwriters  alone,  in  the  distribution 
Co.8Ci«ncfa,  thing  abandoned,  would  it  be  necessary  to  determine  on 

69.  the  correct  rule  to  be  applied  in  such  a  'case.Xl) 

But  it  has  been,  in  effect,  held  otherwbe  in  Massachusetts,  in 
a  case  where  the  owner  of  a  ship,  at  first  had  msured  upon  her, 
in  a  valued  policy,  the  whole  sum  at  which  she  was  valued ;  she 
^  was  then  insured  in  an  open  policy,  and  her  value  was  proved 

to  be  greater  than  the  sum  at  which  she  had  been  valued  m  the 
former  policy.    An  abandonment  was  made  uponf  the  first  {Xh 
licy,  ana  subsequently  upon  the  second.    But  th^  court  said, 
(2)  Higginsoii  ^^^^  abandonment  carried  the  whole  property  of  the 

V.  DaU,  It     vessel,  there  was  nothing  left  to  abandon  under  the  second,  and 
Man.  R.  96.  that  the  assured  could  only  recover  for  a  partial  loss.(3)  The 
principle  of  the  decision  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  underwriters  in 
one  policy,  cannot  be  affected  by  a  valuation  agreed  upon  in 
another  policy  by  the  assured. 
The  talrage      If?  in  case  of  abandonment,  the  salvage  has  been  lost,  or  is  en- 
most  not  be    cumbered  with  liens,  or  its  amount  is  mminished,  otherwise  than 
^^'^^Z'  in  consequence  of  the  perils  insured  against,  or  by  the  acts  of 
o^erwiae      persons  for  whose  conduct  the  insurers  are  answerable,  the  as- 
than  in  con-  sured  ought  either  to  lose  his  right  of  abandonment,  or — which 
^uen^  of    seems  in  most  cases  to  be  the  more  convenient  and  practical 
•  c  P«™«  j^ule — he  ought  to  be  chained,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  total  loss, 
with  the  amount  by  which  the  salvage  has  been  diminished. 
Insurance  was  made  upon  a  vessel,  which  had  been  bottomried 
previously  to  the  time  of  her  being  purchased  by  the  assured, 
out  he  had  no  notice  of  the  bottomry.    A  constructive  total  loss 
occurred,  and  the  assured  made  an  abandonment.    The  vessel 
had,  however,  been  seized,  and  sold  to  satisfy  the  bottomry 
bond.    Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  in  ^ving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said,  ^  In  ordinary  cases,  immediately  on  abandonment,  the 
subject  would  become  the  property  of  the  underwriter.  If, 
then,  the  underwriter  has  been  deprived  of  this  property  in  con- 
sequence of  an  incumbrance  for  which  he  is  not  answerable. 
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the  assured  must  put  liim  in  the  same  situation  he  would  have 
been  in,  had  no  such  lien  existed,  that  is,  in  the  present  case,  by 
deducting  the  value  of  the  vessel,  at  the  time  of  abandonment,  ^^-^g^^^**^ 
from  the  amount  of  the  insurance.'(l)  Cainei,  20. 

This  case  supjwrts  the  doctrine,  that  the  insurers  are  not  lia- 
ble to  suffer  by  incumbrances  not  arising  out  of  the  risks  in- 
sured against*  But  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  loss  adopted  in 
this  case  admits  of  some  question.  The  assured  effected  a 
policy  upon  the  supposition  that  he  owned  the  whole  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  but  it  turned  out  that  he  owned  only  a  part  of  her.  His 
interest  was  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  ship  over  the  amount 
due  upon  the  bottomry  bond  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  loss  should  not  have 
been  adjusted,  precisely  as  if  a  previous  policy  had  been  made, 
to  the  amount  due  upon  the  bottomry  bond,  with  the  usual  stipu- 
lation as  to  prior  insurance.  An  adjustment  upon  this  principle 
would,  in  most  cases,  evidently  give  a  result  very  different  from 
that  of  applying  the  rule  adopted  in  the  above  case. 

Where  the  salvage  is  encumbered  with  a  lien,  arising  out  of  Compenia- 
the  perils  insured  against,  the  insurers  must  take  it,  subject  to  tiontofaiTow. 
such  charce.    In  case  of  recapture,  or  the  recovery  of  property  (2)  Hartford 
abandoned  at  sea,  or  wrecked,  the  salvors  are  entitled  to  a  com-  Lot-d^RaJ^. 
pensation  or  reward,  which  is  also  called  salvage^  and  they  have  343 ;  2  SaU^. 
a  lien  upon  the  property  saved,  and  may  keep  possession  of  it  654. 
•until  they  are  paid.(2)   Regulations  are  frequently  made  fixing  ^2J|*f *  ^  ^ 
the  amount  of  this  compensation  or  salvage  at  one  eighth,  fourth,  45^  46/47.  ^' 
half,  &c.  of  the  value  saved,(3)  or  prescribing  the  mode  of  pro-  (4)  12  Ann 
ceeding,  for  settling  what  shall  be  allowed  in  each  P^^r^^ular  ^^^I'Jj^^^* 

In  ordinary  cases  of  shipwreck,  or  the  abandonment  of  pro-  548  ;  26G«o^ 
perty  at  sea,  the  persons  wno  save  any  part  of  the  property  are  M.'c.  19. 1.5, 
entitled,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  to  a  reasonable  jj/'  ^1^* 
compensation  and  reward,  according  to  the  time  employed,  the  ^/si* 
danger  incurred,  and  the  service  rendered.    The  amount  to  be 
allowed  to  the  salvors,  in  such  cases,  is,  in  general,  determined 
by  a  court  of  admiralty,  which  allows  one  half,  or  more,  or  less, 
of  the  value  saved,  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  8alvors.(a) 

In  case  of  recapture  by  a  public  ship,  the  law  of  Great  Britain 
allows  one  eighth,  and  by  a  private  armed  vessel,  one  sixth,  to  (5)  43  Geo. 
the  recaptors.(5)  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  allow  salvage  ul.  c.  I6O. 
in  the  same  proportion  in  the  case  of  recapture  of  property  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  United  States :  except  in  case  of  the 
recapture  of  an  armed  vessel,  where  one  half  is  allowed;  and  in 
case  of  recapture,  before  condemnation  of  a  ship,  or  of  goods, 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  nation,  the  same  compen- 
sation is  allowed  to  the  recaptors,  which  would  be  allowed  to 
recaptors  vice  versd,  in  the  country  to  which  the  owners  belong, 


(a)  Mason  v.  The  Blaireau,  2  Cranch,  240;  Peisch  v.  Ware,  4 
Cranch,  347;  The  Adventure,  8  Cranch,  221 ;  The  Brig  Alerta,T, 
Bias  Moran,  9  Craoch,  359. 
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(1)  Stat.       for  the  recapture  of  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
1800.  c.  168.  states.(l) 

Ixiv.j  i.  1. 3.  Yj^^  claim  for  salvage,  as  between  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  countries,  has,  in  some  instances,  been  regu- 
lated by  treaty.(a) 

In  all  these  cases  the  insurers  against  capture,  are  either  lia* 
ble  to  pay  the  expenses  of  salvage,  as  a  partial  loss,  or  upon 
abandonment,  they  take  the  property  subject  to  the  charges. 
The  imuren      After  the  insurers  become  owners  of  the  ship,  in  consequence 
are  not  liable  of  abandonment,  they  are,  like  any  other  owners,  liable  for 
earaSibefore  P^^^^^^''^'  wages,  but  they  are  entitled  to  the  ship,  free  of  an? 
a^totai  lou^    incumbrance  or  lien  for  w^ges,  earned  before  the  time  to  which 
takei  place,    the  abandonment  relates,  in  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  ves- 
sel.   A  question  has  occurred,  as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
claims  of  the  seamen  for  wages,  as  such,  and  their  right  to  com* 
pensation  for  saving  the  property,  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  with 
salvage.   The  insurers  have  no  concern  with  the  wages  earned 
before  the  occasion  of  the  abandonment,  since  the  wages  were 
earned  under  a  contract  between  the  sailors  and  other  persons, 
relating  to  property  in  which  the  insurers  had  no  interest. 

A  vessel  insured  on  a  voyage  from  St.  Ubes  to  Newburyport, 
was,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  cast  away  upon  Cape  Cod ; 
and  the  cargo  was  wholly  lost,  but  a  part  of  the  wreck  of  the 
ship  was  saved,  to  the  amount  of  879  dollars,  after  deducting 
the  expenses  of  salvage.   The  assured  made  an  abandonment. 
They  ^  had  been  compelled  to  pay^  the  wages  of  the  seameoi 
up  to  the  time  of  the  shipwreck.   The  amount  of  wages  from 
St.  Ubes,  was  560  dollars,  and  from  London,  the  ship^s  previous 
port  of  departure,  724  dollars.    A  question  was  made,  whether 
kADTv^P^^  the  assured  were  entitled  to  recover  either  of  these  sums  from 
3  Mm8.  lUp.*      underwriters.    It  was  decided  that  they  were  entitled  to  re 
563.  cover  the  sum  of  664  dollars.(2)   This  was  probably  the  amount 

of  wages  from  St.  Ubes,  with  the  interest  for  a  little  more  than 
three  years ;  this  being  the  period  between  the  time  of  the  ship- 
wreck and  that  of  rendering  judgment. 

In  this  case  it  is  stated,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  materials  of 
the  ship  saved,  that  came  to  the  underwriters  by  the  abandon- 
ment, were  of  a  certain  amount  after  payment  of  salvage,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  insurers  were  liable  to  pay  the  wages 
out  of  that  amount,  which  seems  to  make  the  case  rest  upon  the 
doctrine,  that  the  insurers,  in  consequence  of  the  abandonment, 
became  liable  for  wages  earned  before  the  accident,  and  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  abandonment  is  made.  But  in  a  subsequent 
case.  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  by  an  incidental  remark,  puts  the 
claim  for  wages,  in  such  a  case,  upon  the  ground  of  salvage. 
He  says, '  Wages  would  have  been  lost  by  the  wreck,  had  not 
(3)  Coffin  V.  sqflBicient  been  saved  to  pav  them.  They  are  then  a  charge  on 
»u!ii'kep  property  saved,  in  the  nature  of  expenses  towards  the  sal- 

254. '     *  vage.HS) 


(a)  Convention  of  1782,  with  the  Netherlands.  Treaty  of  1783, 
with  Sweden,  art.  17, 18.    Treaty  of  1799,  with  Prussia,  art.  21. 
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Mr.  Justice  Story  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  only  ground 
apon  which  the  above  case  can  bo  supported.  He  says,  ^  The 
case  of  Frothingham  t.  Prince,  has  been  pressed  upon  the  courts 
BB  a  direct  authority,  to  prove  that  the  payment  of  wages  does 
not  depend  upon  the  earning  of  freight,  if  the  ship  or  any  of 
her  tnaterials,  equal  to  the  wages,  remain  after  the  voyage.  No 
reasons  are  given  for  this  decision.  Perhaps  it  may  have  turn* 
ed  upon  the  ground,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  seamen 
were  entitled  to  salvage  equal  to  their  wages.  If,  however,  it 
be  incapable  of  this  explanation,  as  I  confess,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  record,  I  think  it  is,  the  most  that  can  he  said,  is,  that  .  ^  rpt, 
H  is  a  single  case,  standing  alone  against  the  current  of  authori-  to«u2 
ties.'(l)  «>Vi83. 

A  case  somewhat  similar,  has  come  before  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
A  ship  sailed  from  Newport  to  Gibraltar,  and  there  delivered  her 
eargo,  and  proceeded  thence,  in  ballast,  to  Ivica,  where  she 
took  on  board  a  cargo  of  salt,  with  which  she  sailed  for  Provi- 
dence, but  was  wrecked  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  on  Dutch 
Island  in  Narraganset  Bay.  The  seamen  remained  by  the 
wreck  three  days,  doing  duty,  and  saved  a  principal  part  of 
the  sails,  rigging,  cables,  and  appurtenances  of  the  ship,  more 
than  sufficient  in  value  to  pay  their  wages  up  to  the  time  of  the 
shipwreck.  The  ship  was  abandoned  to  the  underwriters,  by 
whose  agent  the  seamen  were  discharged. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  held,  ^  That  the  seamen  were  entitled  to 
their  full  waees,  up  to  the  period  of  arrival,  and  during  half  of 
the  time  of  the  ship's  stay  at  Ivica.  But  the  question  remains, 
whether  the  seamen  can  claim  wages,  as  such,  for  the  homeward 
voyage.  It  appears  to  me  that  upon  the  established  doctrines 
of  our  law,  where  the  freight  is  lost  by  inevitable  accident,  the 
seamen  cannot  recover  wages,  as  such,  from  the  ship-owner. 
But  I  am  clear  that  upon  principle,  the  seamen  are  entitled  to 
salvage  for  their  labour  and  services,  in  preserving  the  wreck 
of  ship  and  cargo,  or  either.  Assuming  that  the  crew  were  not 
discharged  from  their  contract  hy  the  shipwreck,  but  were  still 
bound  to  labour  for  the  preservation  of  snip  and  cargo,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  does  not  disable  them  from  claiming  as  salvors, 
for  extraordinary  exertions  in  cases  so  perilous.  It  cannot  be, 
that  they  are  bound  to  labour  when  there  is  no  possibility  of 
earning  any  reward,  and  if,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  are 
excluded  from  wages,  that  very  circumstance  raises  a  title  to 
compensation  by  way  of  salvage.' 

Tne  court  intimates,  that  the  case  of  shipwreck  ought  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  earning  of  wages  depends 
upon  the  earning  of  freight, — to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the 
property  saved  ;  but  concludes  that  the  rule,  as  legally  establish- 
ed, is  not  subject  to  this  exception.  The  judge  accordingly  ap- 
proves of  those  cases  in  which  the  wages  are  adopted,  *  as  a 
mode  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  salvage.  The  wages  reco- 
vered in  cases  of  shipwreck,  are  recovered  in  the  nature  of 
salvage,  and  as  such  form  a  lien  on  the  property  saved.' 
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A  question  was  made  as  to  the  party  whom  this  charge 
was  to  be  borne  ;  and  the  court  was  of  opinion,  ^  that  in  this 
case  it  must  be  borne  by  the  underwriter  on  the  ship.  It  is  not 
like  the  ordinary  charge  of  scamen^s  wages,  which  are  a  charge 
upon  the  shipH)wner,  and  are  to  be  borne  by  the  freight;  but  it 
is  an  expense  in  saving  the  materials  of  the  ship,  for  tne  benefit 
(V\  Th  Tw  underwriters  on  the  ship,  and  as  they  exclusively  receive 

CatSine»,2  benefit,  they  are  to  receive  it  cum  emere.  The  case  of  Fro- 
Mason'a  Rep.  thingham  r.  Prince  is  directly  in  point,  and,  in  my  judgmeDt, 
stands  upon  the  true  principles  of  insurance-Xl)  ^  he  court  no 
doubt,  here  considers  the  allowance  to  the  seamen,  in  that  case, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  nature  of  salvage ;  since  the  cai^e 
would  not  otherwise  be  an  authority  in  support  of  the  opinion 
here  dven. 

Abandonment  Altnough  a  valid  abandonment  gives  the  underwriters  the  ad- 
to  several  in-  vantages,  and  subjects  them  to  the  liabilities  of  ownership  ofx 
noTmake^  the  property,  yet  it  has  been  held,  that  an  abandonment  of  the 
them  liable  as  Same  subject,  to  difierent  underwriters,  does  not  make  them  joint 
partners.  owners,  and  jointly  liable  as  copartners.  A  ship  being  aban- 
(Ts  Unit  Ins  ^^^^^  *  twentjr-tnree  different  underwriters,  it  was  held  that 
Co.  t.  Scott,*!  they  were  not  jointly  liable,  as  copartners,  for  repairs  done  upon 
Johns.  106.     the  ship.(2) 

The  insurers      An  abandonment  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  insu- 
have  an  equi-  rers  a  right  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  claims  arising  out  of 
inciaim^for"*  '^sses  which  they  have  paid.  A  mere  pajrment  of  a  loss^  whether 
remuneration  partial  Or  total,  gives  the  insurers  an  equitable  title  to  what  may 
for  losses  paid,  be  afterwards  recovered  from  other  parties  on  account  of  the 
iStoMent*^'  loss.    The  effect  of  the  payment  of  a  loss,  is  similar,  in  this  re- 
°  *       spect,  to  that  of  an  abandonment.    Thus,  if  the  risk  of  barra- 
try, or  any  other  misconduct  of  third  persons,  is  insured  against, 
and  a  loss  is  paid  on  this  account ;  and  subsequently  the  assu- 
red recovers  the  damage  from  the  master  or  other  persons, 
whose  misconduct  was  the  cause  of  the  loss,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  insurers  would  be  equitably  entitled  to  the  da- 
mages so  recovered,  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  had  made 
indemnity  for  the  loss. 

Thfe  same  principle  is  applicable  to  cases  of  capture  and  arrest. 
A  cargo  being  insured  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Leghorn, 
the  vessel  was  captured,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  by  a  French 
privateer,  and  carried  into  Porto  Ferraio.  The  ship  and  cargo 
were  decreed  to  be  restored,  from  which  decree  the  captors  ap- 
pealed. The  property  was,  however,  delivered  to  the  consignees, 
on  their  giving  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  the  appraised  value, 
to  answer  to  the  final  decree.  The  property  insured,  was  ap- 
praised at  a  value  exceeding  that  at  wnich  it  had  been  insured ; 
and  as  it  was  finally  condemned  in  the  council  of  state,  and  the 
condemnation  approved  by  the  emperor,  the  consignees  were 
compelled  to  pay  their  bonds.  The  goods,  however,  were  sold 
at  Leghorn,  at  a  value  exceeding  the  amount  at  which  they  had 
been  appraised. 

The  assured  made  no  abandonment,  as  he  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  the  state  of  the  markets  at  Leghorn,  but  demanded 
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from  the  underwriters,  as  a  partial  loss,  at  least  the  whole 
amount  at  which  the  property  was  valued  in  the  policy,  if  not 
the  whole  sum  paid,  on  account  of  it,  upon  the  bonds  given  by 
the  consignees.  A  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  assurea, 
*  for  the  whole  sum  mentioned  in  the  policy/  The  court  ap- 
proved of  the  verdict,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  assured 
was  entitled  to  recover,  as  a  partial  loss,  the  whole  amount  paid 
upon  the  bond,  although  it  exceeded  the  whole  value  at  which 
the  cargo  was  insured.  Chief  Justice  Kent  said,  ^  Nor  is  the 
assurec^  iif  this  case,  to  be  limited  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  rule  of  computation  which  ceases  when  the  va- 
ue  can  be  ascertained,  as  in  this  case,  by  a  more  obvious 
rule,  namely,  the  sum  actually  paid.^a) 

In  regard  to  the  rights  acquired  by  the  underwriters,  by  the 
payment  of  this  loss.  Chief  Justice  Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  said, '  Here  the  loss  is  equal  to  a  total  loss,  and  the 
assured  must  recover  the  amount  of  the  bond,  (at  least  as  far  as 
the  subscription  covers  it,)  or  nothing  at  all.   To  attempt  to  as- 
certain the  value  of  the  spes  recuperandi^  as  it  respects  the  claim 
on  the  French  government,  and  to  deduct  that  value  from  the  (•)  Vide 
recovery,  appears  to  me  to  be  usele8s.(*)  It  would  be  perfectly  ^"P"^*  ^« 
arbitrary  to  undertake  to  estimate  the  worth  of  such  a  hope. 
If  such  a  hope  does  legally  exist,  so  that  it  can  be  judicially  re- 
garded, the  assured  ought  to  renounce  it  in  favour  of  the  in- 
surer, or  not  recover  at  all.    But  there  is  no  existing  hope  of  re- 
covery in  this  case.   The  law  had  pronounced  a  definitive  sen- 
tence in  the  highest  tribunal.   Any  chance  of  reimbursement 
under  that  sentence  must  be  the  result  of  future  negociations  Claims  arit- 
between  the  two  governments,  and  that  is  a  subject  totally  unfit      f«>m  the 
for  the  investigation  of  a  jury.   No  court  is  competent  to  act  foa"J^!JJn  ™^ 
upon  such  speculations.  If  France  should,  at  any  future  period,  perty  captur^ 
agree  to,  and  actually  make  compensation  for  the  capture  and     and  con- 
condemnation  in  question,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  the  compensation  would  in  the  first  instance  be  pay-  /jn  q^^jj^  ^ 
able,  would  become  trustee  to  the  party  having  the  equitable  New  York 
title  to  reimbursement,  and  this  would  clearl  v  be  the  insurers,  In«.  Co.  8 
if  they  should  pay  the  amount  of  the  bond.'O) 

In  this  case  tne  payment  of  the  loss,  or  the  liability  to  pay  it,  The  loss  paid 
in  consequence  of  abandonment,  gives  the  insurers  an  equitable  bythegovern- 
interest  in  the  claims  arising  from  the  property.  The  insurers  ^^^^^  vde^^ 
are  considered  as  purchasing  the  property,  as  far  as  they  pay,  Wiiiiam  Pitt, 
or  are  liable  to  pay,  for  the  loss  of  it.  Upon  the  same  principfe, 
the  underwriters  on  the  life  of  William  Pitt  were  held  to  be  en- 


(a)  The  same  court  adopted  a  rule,  similar  in  principle,  in  the 
case  of  Saydam  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  138.  The  amount  due  in  a 
partial  loss  is,  by  this  rule,  made  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
markets ;  the  undenvriter  receives  a  premium  according  to  the  in- 
voice value,  or  the  valuation,  but  pays  losses  in  reference  to  some 
other  value.  This  leads  to  the  inconsistency  of  paying  more  than 
the  property  is  worth  for  saving  it ;  since,  as  between  the  parties,  it 
is  worth  the  amount  at  which  it  is  insured.   Vide  Supr.  380,  381. 
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titled  to  what  was  paid  by  the  government,  after  his  deaths  Id 
the  assured,  in  discnarge  of  the  debt  due  to  him  froia  Mr.  PiU, 
which  constituted  his  insurable  interest.  Although  a  total  loss 
had  taken  place  under  the  policy,  by  the  death  ol  Mr.  Pitt^  yet, 
as  the  government  subsequently  paid  the  debt  on  account  of 
which  the  insurance  was  made,  it  was  held  that  nothing  could 
be  recovered  from  the  insurers.(l)  Under  the  policy  the  in- 
surers were  liable  to  pa^  the  debt,  as  guarantors  or  obligors  ia 
an  agreement  of  indemnity ;  and  they  were,  thjerefore^  entitled 
to  have  the  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  what  wa3  paid  by 
the  debtor  himself,  or  by  others  on  his  accounti 

Some  British  ships  having  been  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  British  government  ordered  reprisals,  by  making  capture 
of  Spanish  ships;  and  distributed  the  proceeds  of  the  property 
so  captured,  among  those  who  had  lost  their  property  by  Spa- 
nish capture.  The  insurers,  who  had  paid  for  losses  by  %)anish 
captures,  claimed  the  proceeds  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  taken 
by  way  of  reprisal.  Lord  Hardwicke  said,  ^  The  persctn  ori* 
gmally  sustaining  the  loss  was  the  owner ;  but,  after  satisfaction 
made  to  him,  the  insurer.  Nt>  doubt,  but  from  that  time,  as  to 
the  goods  themselves,  if  restored  in  specie^  or.  compensation 
made  for  them,  the  assured  stood  as  trustee  for  the  insurer  ia 
proportion  to  what  he  paid.X2) 

Upon  the  same  principle  the  insurers  on  freight  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  other  freight  earned  instead  of  ^at  which  is 
insured.  Chief  Justice  Gibbs,  speaking  of  a  loss  of  the  freiebt 
insured,  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  the  cargo,  said,  *  If  the  ship 
bad  brought  home  another  cargo,  that  would  have  been  a  sal- 
vage on  the  original  freight ;  for  though,  when  the  cargo  was 
taken  on  board,  the  insurance  was  on  that  specific  cargo;  vet, 
if  the  ship,  having  been  driven  back  to  her  original  port  of  lad- 
ing, had  taken  another  full  cargo  on  board  at  a  lower  freight, 
the  assured  would  have  been  entitled  to  have  recovered  the  dif- 
ference.X3) 

A  case  arising  upon  a  charterparty  has  been  decided  iipon 
the  same  principle.  The  charterer  agreed  to  pay  dead  freight,  if 
the  Russian  government  should  not  permit  the  vessel  to  lostf). 
This  was  equivalent  to  a^  insurance  against  that  risk.  The 
Russian  government  did  not  permit  the  vessel  to  load,  but  die 
captain  procured  a  cargo  a,t  Stockholm.  It  was  decided  that 
the  charterer  should  pay  the  freight  stipulated  in  the  charter- 
party,  after  deducting  that  earned  from  Stockholm.(4)  But  a 
difierent  decision  was  given  in  another  case,  the  court  saying 
that  the  earning  other  freight  was  the  owner^s  afiair,  with  which 
the  charterer  had  nothing  to  do.(5)  But  the  two  cases  only  dif- 
fer in  respect  to  considering  the  stipulation  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  insurance;  since,  if  it  be  considered  to  be  of  this  cbarac- 
\ter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  first  de- 


cision. 


It  has  been  incidentally  implied,  in  some  instances,  that  the  in- 
surers have  an  option  in  respect  to  accepting  of  the  salvage ; 
but  this  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  particularly 
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considered.   It  is  a  question  of  some  importance  oh  account  mum  una- 
bf  the  liabilities  they  may.  be  under,  as  owners  of  the  salvage,  voidably  be- 
on  account  of  freight  ahd  other  charges.   An  abandonment  of  ownert, 
•goods,  whiere  the  insurers  thereby  become  owners  of  the  salva^,  ject^l^'tiie 
makes  them  liable  for  the  freight,  piending  at  the  time,  which  consequent 
may  be  finally  earned.   If  the  insurers  take  the  goods  at  all,  Habmtiei. 
they  take  them  subject  to  this  incumbrance.(l)  .  (i)  Union  Im. 

6ut  cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  goods  are  not  worth  ™  » 
"  the  freight.   This  gives  occasion  to  the  question,  whether  an  ^  "p* 

abandonment  of  the  goods,  not  accepted,  makes  the  insurers  iss. 
liable  to  pay  the  freight.  But  this  question  arises  only  in  case 
of  deterioration  of  value  in  consequence  of  the  perils  insured 
against;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  by  an  abandonment  of 
goods  insured  aeainst  arrest  and  detention  only,  the  value  ot 
which  is  reduced  below  the  amount  of  freight  by  sea-damage, 
the  insurers  can  be  made  liable,  not  only  to  pay  a  total  loss  to 
the  assured,  but  also  the  amount  of  freight  to  the  owners 
of  the  vessel.  The  loss  by  freight,  in  this  case,  arises  from  a 
peril  not  insured  against.  The  assured  ought  not  only  to  pay 
the  freiffht,  but  also  to  account  to  the  insurers  for  the  value  of 
the  goods,  in  a  sound  state,  supposing  the  damage  to  have  hap- 
pened before  the  arrest  or  detention.  Until  the  total  loss  by 
arrest  or  detention  at  least,  he  is  the  insurer  against  sea-damage, 
and  he  ought  to  be  accountable  as  such.  But  if  the  sea-da- 
mage happen  after  the  constructive  total  loss  by  arrest  or  de- . 
tention,  the  liability  of  the  insurers  to  bear  the  consequent  loss 
of  freight,  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  they  are  un- 
avoidably, and  independently  o!  their  consent,  made  oivners  of 
the  property,  and  subjected  to  the  consequent  liabilities,  by  ah 
'  abandonment. 

From  the  authorities  ali^eady  cited  as  to  the  liability  of  the  ' 
insurers  for  loss  by  freight,  consequent  upon  damage  by  the  pe- 
rils insured  against,(2)  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  this  (a)  Supr.  37t. 
is  not  among  the  effects  of  the  usual  perils  for  which  they  are 
liable.  If  this  doctrine  is  adopted,  it  follows  that  the  insurers 
may  pay  a  total  loss,  but  refuse  t6  accept  of  the  salvage,  and 
thus  avoid  the  charge  in  question.  But  upon  the  same  principle 
on  which  the  assured  is  required  to  elect  immediately  whether 
to  abandon,  the  insurer  ought  to  be  required  to  signify  imme- 
diately that  he  refuses  the  salvage  on  this  ground,  since  the  con- 
dition of  the  parties  would  not  be  reciprocal,  if  the  insurers 
might  lie  by,  and  in  the  event  accept  of  the  salvage  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  of  any  value,  but  throw  it  upoh  the  hands  of  the 
assured,  in  case  of  the  charges  exceeding  the  value. 

The  case  which  has  gone  the  greatest  length  against  the  in- 
surers in  this  respect,  onl^  makes  them  liable  to  lose  me  bene- 
fit of  the  salvage.  Corn  msured  without  any  exceptwn  of  ave- 
rage loss,  was  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  sold  for  67/.^  the 
freight  due  upon  it  being  80/.  A  question  was  made  before 
Lford  Hardwicke,  whether  the  assured  should  recover  for  the 
whole  value  at  which  the  corn  was  insured,  or  be  charged  with 
the  67/.  in  deduction  from  that  value.   It  was  proved  to  be  the 
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'  Ts^  cak^^un*  €0r  mhrjtrtr  hesa  charge  of  tke  propmr.  ars 
Mr*  Juviic^  y^rk*:T.  becomes  iftttaodj.  cpoii  ilmiiWf  nf  fie 
s^c^a.  (A  the  irf%urer/f2;  Aod  the  cocn  ia  Ncv  York  aj, 
^  Th^  'iikfMhkm  of  the  goods  ared.  as  lude  hj  the  ooB^nee. 
wbik;  be  2«cied  Jiiie;  oogiit  to  be  ai  the  rsk  and  icr  the 
bc;#efit  of  the  msarer/^3) 

A  %hifi  being  captured  and  coDdemnedL  was  abandoned  on  the 
fir^t  of  Juoe«   On  the  third  of  the  same  month  the  captain  re- 

ImrrhsisfA  the  TesseL  In  an  action  on  the  policj  for  a  total 
o»%,  Kent,  C«  J«  eaid,  ^  The  master,  b  consequence  of  the  aban- 
donment, became  the  a^ent  of  the  insurers.  The  porchase  of 
the  vei^sel  bj  the  captain,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurer,  if 
be  choi^  to  take  it*  Whaterer  ni%ht  have  been  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  bis  conduct,  is  immaterial  in  the  {»*«sent  case. 
7*hc  \(ttt%  continued  total  to  the  time  of  the  abandonment.  If 
the  captain  bad  been  afterwards  wanting  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  bis  trust,  he  would  have  been  answerable  to  the  in- 
furerft.'(4) 

It  \Htu\%  provided  in  a  policy  upon  the  cargo,  that,  ^in  case  of 
loss  or  miiiiortune,  it  should  be  lawful  and  ntussary  for  the  as- 
sured, or  his  factors  and  servants,  to  labour,  &c«    The  pro- 

C rty  was  captured  by  a  British  orivateer,  and  carried  into 
evis,  where  the  cargo  was  condemned,  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, 1807,  as  enemy  property.  An  abandonment  was 
inade  on  the  11th  of  January,  1808.  The  insurers  objected 
that  the  master  ought  to  have  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  the 
vice-admiralty  court.  Yates,  J. '  I  can  discover  no  reason  why 
the  insertion  of  the  word  necetsary  should  essentially  alter  the 
construction  of  the  above  clause.  It  imposes  no  adciitional  du- 
ties upon  the  master.  He  was  before  bound  to  labour  diligent- 
ly for  the  recovery  of  the  property,  yet  this  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  abandonment.  By  aoanaoning,  the  assured  yields  up 
all  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  captain,  from  that  time, 
becomes  the  agent  of  the  insurers.  The  captain,  consequendy, 
is  answerable  to  the  insurers  for  his  default,  if  any  existiu^^) 

The  same  doctrine  prevails  in  England,  where  a  valid  aban- 
donment is  held  to  transfer  the  risk  of  the  solvency  of  agents, 
to  the  insurers.(6)  And  Chief  Justice  Dallas  says, '  If  the  loss 
happens  in  this  country,  and  notice  of  abandonment  is  duly 
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given,  from  that  moment  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  underwriter 
to  send  down  an  agent.'(l) 

Where  a  careo  was  insured,  with  an  agreement  ^  not  to  aban-  Compromise 
don,  if  captured,  until  six  months  after  notice,'  the  vessel  was  made  by  the 
captured  by  a  French  privateer,  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  fo,^*^^^. 
carried  into  Calais.   Intelligence  of  the  capture  was  received  donment. 
in  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  on  the  same  day  notice 
was  given  to  the  underwriters.   On  the  26th  of  July,  tne  mas-  (i)  Hadson 
ter,  at  Calais,  made  a  compromise  with  the  captors,  whereby  he  Harriioii, 
agreed  to  relinquish  both  ship  and  cargo  to  them,  on  receiving  |^^{(^ 
64,000  francs,  bein^  about  one  quarter  of  the  value.    On  the 
26th  of  November,  it  being  six  months  after  notice,  the  assured 
abandoned.    The  court  said,  *  The  capture  created  the  total 
loss,  and  the  special  stipulation  in  the  policy  only  suspended 
for  six  months  the  general  right  to  abandon.   The  abandon- 
ment related  back  to  the  capture,  and  took  its  operation  and  ef- 
fect from  that  loss.    The  only  question  is,  whether  the  act  of 
the  captain  in  the  intermediate  time  destroyed  or  impaired  the 
assured's  right.    The  captain,  acting  with  good  faith,  and  upon 
the  best  advice  that  could  be  obtained,  entered  into  a  composi- 
tion with  the  captors.    The  parties  to  the  policy  neither  author- 
ized, nor  have  since  adopted,  the  act  of  the  captain ;  but  as  he 
was  ex  ntctssitatt^  the  mutual  agent  of  both  parties  during  that 
time,  to  do  what  was  right,  his  acts,  done  in  good  faith,  and  for  (2)  Ciarkson 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  could  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  i^g.  q^^'q 
either  under  the  contract.'(2)  Johns.  1. 

After  capture  and  abandonment  of  a  cargo,  an  agent  appoint- 
ed by  the  assured  to  prosecute  a  claim  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
goods  at  Matanzas,  recovered  and  received  two  thirds  of  the 
proceeds,  deducting  expenses.  A  question  was  made  as  to  the 
party  for  whom  he  should  be  considered  the  agent.  The  court 
said,  *  The  composition  made  by  the  agent  was  made  in  good 
faith.  It  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurer,  to  whom  the 
person  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  business  must  be 
considered  the  agent.  It  was  a  discretion  within  the  scope  of  his  Mnier  r. 
authority.  The  money  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  agent.  i)e  Peystcr,' 
He  may  fail,  and  the  assured  ought  not  to  run  that  risk.'(3)  2Caines,30l. 

A  cargo  insured  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  The  cargo  be- 
carried  into  Malaga,  and  there  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  by  ing  captured, 
tlie  French  consular  court.   On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  ^^^^^g*^*^ 
capture,  the  assured,  at  New  York,  abandoned,  and  the  under-  agent*,  of  the 
writers  paid  a  total  loss.   While  proceedings  against  the  cargo  atiured 
were  pending  in  the  consular  court  at  Malaea,  the  cargo,  being  jiQ^^a^r^" 
damaged  by  sea-water,  was  sold,  as  it  was  liable  to  oeteriora-  JJ^nding  pro- 
tion,  if  kept  on  board.   A  mercantile  house  at  Malaga,  bought  ceedinga,  it 
the  cargo,  at  the  request  of  the  captain,  for  the  benefit,  and  on  aubwquentiy 
account  of  the  assured, '  and  whomever  else  it  might  concern ^^^bSld^cm- 
considering  themselves  as  acting  in  the  capacity  of  agents  of  ment  is  made, 
the  assured,  to  whom  they  would  have  had  recourse  for  pay-  and  a  total 
ment  of  any  loss  on  the  purchase.    But  the  cargo  sold  for  near-  Jj|^P*Jj^„ 
ly  twice  the  amount  given  for  it  by  the  Malaga  house ;  accord-  ^  SitiUed 
ingly,  that  house  held  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  to  the  benefit 
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of  the  pur-       agents,  which  belonged  either  to  the  assured,  or  the  uDde^  I 
writers.   This  amount  ot  property  was  shipped  to  the  assured, 
by  whom  it  was  received  m  New  York,  and  the  question  was, 
wnether  they  could  retain  it,  or  were  liable  to  pay  it  over  to  the  { 
underwriters.  ^ 

Chief  Justice  Kent,  giving  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
court,  said, '  The  assured  abandon,  and  the  underwriters  accept 
and  pay.  They  were  then  substituted  for  the  assured,  and  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  benefit  of  the  acts  of  the  agents  abroad.  The 
merchants  at  Malaga  acted  nominally  as  agents  for  the  assured, 
but,  in  reality,  they  were  agents  for  the  party  having  the  ulti- 
mate claim  to  the  property.' 

^  There  is  no  |;round  for  considering  the  purchase  as  made 
for  the  assured,  m  the  character  of  strangers  to  the  property; 
it  was  made  for  them  as  having  an  interest  in  it,  and  with  intent 
to  mitigate  the  loss.   The  law  of  abandonment  applies  to  such 
(•)  Ord.       a  case,  with  the  ^eatest  justice  and  good  policy,  m  making  the 
Louis  Xiv.il.  previous  instructions,  ana  all  acts  of  the  agent,  enure  to  the  in- 

Cod  ^de  Com.  Burer.' 

L  2. 1. 10. 1.  '  The  insurer  was  not  bound,  unless  he  pleased,  to  accept  of 
3.  a.  see ;  2  the  purchase  at  Malaga ;  nor  was  the  assured.  The  agent  pur- 
TediS'  4M  ^^^^^^  peril.  There  can  be  no  risk,  therefore,  that  this 
c  12,  21.  *  doctrine  will  involve  insurers  in  hazardous  mercantile  concerns.^*) 
Mf,  after  capture  or  condemnation,  the  owner  recovers,  of 
(t)  t  Burr,  takes  hb  captured  ship,  the  insurer  can  be  in  no  other  condidon 
699.  than  if  she  had  been  recovered  or  taken  before  condemnation.(t) 

He  must  bear  the  loss  actually  sustained,  and  can  be  liable  for 
no  more.  After  condemnation,  the  propertv  is  changed,  so  that 
a  complete  tide  can  be  transferred  from  the  captor  to  a  third 
person,  but  this  doctrine  does  not  apply  between  the  assured 
and  insurer,  so  as  to  authorize  the  assured  to  be  the  purchaser ;  if 
he  is,  and  still  claims  a  total  loss  from  the  insurer,  he  must  ten- 
der him  the  benefit  of  the  purchase.  This  rule  is  essential  to 
prevent  fraud.XJ) 

Mn  Justice  Thompson  gave  no  opinion,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Livingston  dissented  from  tnat  of  the  other  judges.  Speaking 
of  the  condemnation  of  the  cargo  at  Malaga,  he  said,  ^The  mo- 
ment sentence  is  pronounced,  the  right  of  the  captors  to  sell,  is 
complete,  and  to  such  a  sale  all  the  world  are,  or  may  be," 
parties.  The  insurer  may  buy  if  he  pleases,  so  may  the  origi- 
nal proprietor,  or  any  stranger.  He  who  does  so,  does  it  at  his 
own  peril ;  as  the  owner,  if  he  purchase,  cannot  throw  the  loss 

m  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  mean  that  the  rights  and  liabilitSes 
of  toe  parties  will  depend  upon  any  tender  of  the  l^nefit  of  the  piu^ 
chase,  according  to  the  rule  in  the  French  Code,  Liv.  2.  t  10.  s.  3. 
a.  207.  He  says,  in  a  subsequent  case,  that  we  have  no  such  rule. 
Grade  v.  N.  York  Ins.  Co.  8  Johns.  183.  He  can  only  ibean  that 
the  insurers  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  purchase,  if  they  paja 
total  loss.  A  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  assured  to  make  any  tender 
or  ofier,  can  have  no  efiect,  unle^  it  be  construed  to  be  a  revocaticNi 
of  the  abandonment. 
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ipon  the  underwriter,  so  neither  can  the  latter  come    for  the 

^fits/  yi 

The  court,  however,  decided  that  the  insurers  were  entitled  to 
he  benefit  of  the  purchase.(l) 

A  vessel  havin|;  been  captured  was  abandoned  in  due  time^  The  captain 
md  afterwards  restored ;  when  the  master,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  andottemible 
)eei)  appointed  by  the  assured,  and  was  ostensible  owner,,  went  oJ^ithirJet- 
iff  with  the  vessel,  and  gave  no  account  of  it.   Mr.  Justice  lei  that  had 
jHftHiam,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  ^  If  the  ostensi-  been  aban- 
M  owner  became  the  agent  of  the  underwriter  after  the  reato-  ^^^^^  ^ 
iltion,  the  underwriter  would  be  answerable  for  a  total  loss; 
mt  the  ostensible  owner  was  not  the  agent  of  the  insurer,  but     {j^^^  i^,^ 
if  the  assured..   The  loss  occurred  by  reason  of  his  fraud*  Co.  v.Robin^ 
Hie  assured  has  sustained  a  loss,  not  from  any  of  the  perils  in  ^^^^^ 
be  policy,  but  from  the  act  and  fraud  of  one  for  whom  the  un-  ^  \  JoSin' 
lerwriter  is  not  answerable.X2)  ^  5^. 

The  expressions  in  which  this  opinion  is  given,  aeem  to  be  at  ^)  Smith  «• 
ariance  with  the  preceding  cases,  in  which  an  abandonment  ia  J^J^^ 
msidered  as  having  the  effect  of  making  the  captain,  or  other  ^* 
person  having  charge  of  the  property,  the  agent  of  the  under- 
rriters,  and  it  is  not  intimated  that  the  assured  remains  answer- 
thle  and  guarantor  to  the  insurer^  for  the  conduct  of  such  agent ; 
^t  in  9ome  of  the  cases  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  said^ 
hat  the  insurers  are  at  the  risk  of  his  misconduct.   The  circumr 
ta^ce  that  the  captain  was  ostensible  owner,  and  that  the  as- 
wed  had  agreed  '  to  claim  the  property  as  Spanish,  until  ac- 
luital  or  condemnation,'  may  perhaps  distinguish  the  last,  from^ 
Ae  preceding  cases.   The  court,  however,  says,'  The  abandon-* 
neat  was  undoubtedly  made  for  sufficient  cause  f  which  involveai 
be  grounds  of  the  decision  in  some  uncertainty. 

It  is  said,  in  the  cases  upon  this  suhject,  that,  in  consequence 
»f  an  abandonment,  the  captain  or  consignee^  who  has  charee 

the  property,  becomes  the  a^ent  of  the  insurers  from  the 
ime  of  the  abandonment.  This  implies  very  distinctly,  that  hi^ 
conduct,  whether  prudent  or  iHq>rudent,  honest  or  fraudulent,, 
8  at  their  risk.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  captain  or  consignee 
Kight  to  be  considered  the  subrogated  agent  of  the  assured. 
Jpon  this  construction  the  abandonment  makes  the  assured  the 
^en(t  of  the  insurers,  s^d  the  assured  has  9ubstituted  another 
person,  namely^  the  captain  or  consignee  in  this  agency,  for 
vhose  conduct  he  is  answerable  until  such  substitute  is  recog- 
lised  by  the  insurers  as  their  immediate  agent.  This  makes 
he  case  the  same  as  that  of  the  af^intment  of  a  sub-agent  by 
he  agent,  in  ordinary  cases,  in  which  the  employment  of  sub- 
igents  is  authorized. 

The  doctrine,  that  the  assured  himself  is -the  only  authorised 
igent  of  the  insurers,  in  virtue  merely  of  the  abandonment,  may 
me  been  adopted  in  the  case  last  cited ;  and  there  are  very 
ilroQg  reasons  in  favour  of  this  doctrine.  The  assured  appoints 
he  agents  eives  him  instructions,  and  conducts  the  correspond- 
^oco  with  him.  He  is  in  fault,  if  the  agent  has  been  injudi- 
ciously chosen^  and  he  is  generally  the  In^t  informed,,  as  well 
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after,  a||}>efore  the  abandonment,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cap- 
tain or  consignee,  and  is  in  a  situation  to  exercise  the  most  effect- 
ual control  over  his  conduct. 

Lord  Mansfield  and  other  judges,  say,  in  numerous  instances, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  captain  is  at  the  risk  of  the  insurers, 
while  he  acts  bond  fidt^  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment.   This  cannot  be  strictly  correct,  since  in  other  instances 
it  is  said,  that  the  mistakes  of  the  captain  before  abandonment, 
at  least,  are  at  the  risk  of  the  assured.    But  then,  again,  it  can- 
not be  laid  down  as  a  general  doctrine,  that  the  mistakes  of  the 
captain,  of  whatever  kind,  are  at  the  risk  of  the  assured.  Thus, 
when  the  captain  runs  the  ship  ashore  in  consequence  of  mistak- 
ing  a  light,  which  had  been  erected  after  the  ship  sailed,  and 
Meroh.  Ini^    for  which  mistake  he  was  not  to  blame,  it  was  not  intimated,  and 
Co.  t  Masok^i  the  insurers  did  not  think  of  taking  the  ground,  that  the  assured 
Rep.  ••.       must  for  this  reason  bear  the  loss.(l)    Many  other  cases  have 
occurred  of  the  same  import.    It  accordingly  appears  that  the 
.   insurers  are  not  always  answerable  for  consequences,  although 
the  captain  acts6(m({  /cle,but  that  the  assured,  in  some  instances, 
are  answerable  for  his  mistakes,  and,  in  others,  the  insurers. 
The  meaning  of  the  judges,  ii^  these  instances,  must  be  taken 
(«)  9upr.  192,     reference  to  the  circumstances  of  which  they  were  speaking, 
408.  and  subject  to  a  distinction  before  sugeestea,(3)  that  before 

abandonment  at  least,  if  the  captain  or  omer  agent  uses  his  dis- 
cretion within  the  limits  of  his  authority,  and  acts  honi  Jide,  the 
insurers  are  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  the  perils  insured 
against,  although  some  error  of  judgment  in  the  captain  or  other 
agent,  may  have  contributed  indirectly  to  such  losses.  The 
same  rule  as  to  the  agent's  exceeding  his  authority,  applies  to 
the  conduct  of  the  captain,  after  an  abandonment.  Where  he 
applied  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  in  repairing  the  ship,  and  also 
in  equipping  her  as  an  armed  vessel,  without  any  oraers  so  to 
do,  it  was  held  that  the  underwriters,  to  whom  the  ship  had  been 
abandoned,  were  liable  to  the  shippers,  only  for  the  proceeds  of 
the  goods  expended  in  necessary  repairs,  since  this  was  the  only 
Co.  t>!"8cot^'  partof  the  expenditure  incurred  within  the  authority  with  which 
1  Johns.  106.  the  captain  was  invested.(3)  In  regard  to  third  persons,  the 
rules  concerning  the  liability  of  the  captain's  principals,  for 
his  acts  as  an  agent,  are  the  same  respecting  his  conduct  after, 
as  before,  an  abandonment ;  and  are  the  same  which  are  gene- 
rally applicable  to  the  conduct  of  agents. 

We  nave  seen  also,  that  if  the  captain  or  other  agent,  by  his 
(4)Supr.407.  misconduct,  or  his  mistake  in  overstepping  the  limits  of  his  au- 
jW)8.  thority,  makes  a  loss  total,  which,  by  the  necessary  and  inevitable 

ToitflrM  ^'  consequences  of  the  perils  insured  against,  was  only  partial,  the  in- 
Masi.  kep.  surers  are  not  thus  made  liable  for  a  total  loss.(4)  The  decision 
112.  above  cited,(5)  unless  it  be  supposed  to  proceed  upon  the  agree- 

ment '  to  claim  for  the  property  as  Spanish,'  extends  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  conduct  of  the  captain  after  a  valid  abandonment; 
and  makes  the  assured  the  immediate  agent  of  the  insurers,  and 
the  captain  or  consignee  the  sub-agent  of  the  assured,  whom  he 
is  authorized  to  employ,  for  the  consequences  of  whose  conduct 
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the  insurers  are  answerable  while  such  sub-agent  acts  with 

f^ood  faith  and  within  his  authority,  but  for  whose  acts  done 
raudulently  and  without  authority,  whereby  the  salvage  is  di- 
minished, the  assured  is  answerable  to  the  underwriters,  until 
they  recognise  the  captain  or  consignee  as  their  immediate 
agent.  And  there  are  certainly  very  strong  reasons  in  favour  of 
this  doctrine. 


Section  17.     Effect  of  the  Mandonment  of  the  Ship  as  to 

Freight. 

The  effect  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ship,  as  to  the  title  to  (i)  Tom.  2. 
the  freight,  has  been  much  discussed  in  France.    Valin(l)  says,  p-  lis.dei 
the  net  freight  earned  subscqueatly  to  the  commencement  of 
the  risk,  goes  to  the  underwriter  to  make  up  for  the  diminution 
of  the  value  of  the  ship  in  the  mean  time.    Emerigon  is  of  the  pf  g^i™*  \i 
same  opinion.(2)   And  upon  the  same  principle  he  thinks  that  i.  ^. 
an  abandonment,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  gives  the  insurers  the 
benefit,  not  only  of  the  net  freight  that  may  become  due,  of  that 
which  is  pending  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  also  of  the  net  (3)Tom.f. 
freight  earned  in  consequence  of  delivering  goods  at  the  port  of  p.  222.  c.  n. 
their  destination,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  shipwreck.(3)  J*  ^• 
Estrane  in  is  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  but  he  thinks  that  the  |q  s  3  a  ' 
code  of  commerce(4)  has  settled  the  question,  by  providing  that  m. 
^  the  freight  of  merchandise  saved,  where  it  has  been  paid  in 
advance,  shall  make  a  part  of  the  subject  of  an  abandonment 
of  the  ship,  and  shall  belong  to  the  insurers,  saving  the  rights  of 
lenders  on  bottomry,  seamen's  wages,  and  the  expenses  during 
the  voyage.'   He  is  of  opinion,  that  this  article  virtually  excepts 
from  the  abandonment,  the  freight  earned  previously  to  the 
accident,  by  the  delivery  of  goods  according  to  the  bills  of  (5)  Poth.  par, 
lading.(5) 

According  to  the  French  law,  therefore,  an  abandonment  gives 
the  underwriters  on  the  ship,  the  benefit  of  only  the  freight 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  As  freight  is  not  an  insurable 
interest  in  France,(a)  the  rules  there,  respecting  the  effect  of  an 
abandonment  of  the  ship  upon  the  freight,  are  different  from 
those  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  shipwreck,  without  the  loss  of  the  cargo,  where  the  whole, 
or  a  pro  ratd,  freight  becomes  due  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
sj^nee'$  accepting  the  goods  at  an  intermediate  port,  such  freight 
will,  by  the  French  law,  go  to  the  insurers  to  whom  the  ship  is 
abandoned.  Whereas,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  it  is 
always  taken  for  granted,  that  an  abandonment  of  the  ship  does 
not  include  such  freight. 

(a)  At  the  time  of  complllDg  the  new  code,  the  question  of  per* 
mitting  the  insurance  of  freight  and  profits,  was  very  much  discus- 
sed ;  the  former  prohibitions  were  however  continued. 
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Freight  earn- 
ed before  the 
loss,  does  not 
go  to  the 
underwriter! 
upon  the  ship. 
(1)  Luke  V. 
Lyde,  2  Burr, 
882.    See  re- 
mark of  Le 
Blanc, J. 4 
Eait,  44. 


Mortgagee  not 
entitled  to 
freight,  until 
he  has  posses- 
sion of  the 
ship. 


The  ship  and 
charterparty 
assigned  to 
different  per- 
sons. 

(2)  Chinnerj 
V.  BUck- 
bume,  1  H« 
Bl.  117.  D. 


(3)  Morrison 
V.  Parsons,  ft 
Taunt.  407. 

A  transfer  of 
the  ship  is 
held  not  to 
include  the 
pending 
freight. 


A  ship,  upon  a  voyage  from  Newfoundland  to  Lisbon,  was 
capturea,  wnereby  the  voyage  wa^  broken  up,  though  the  ship 
was  recaptured  and  brought  to  England.  The  ship  was  aban- 
doned to  the  underwriters,  but  a  freight  pro  raid  bein^  due  for 
the  part  of  the  voyage  performed  before  the  capture,  this  freight 
was  considered  to  be  due  to  the  owners,  and  no  question  was 
made  as  to  its  belonging  to  the  underwriters  to  whom  the  ship 
had  been  abandoned.(l) 

If  the  captain,  after  his  own  ship  is  lost  or  disabled,  procures 
another  to  carry  on  the  car^o,  it  is  not  any  where  intimated 
that  the  insurers  will  be  entided  to  any  benefit  accruing  from 
the  earning  of  freight  in  this  case. 

But  it  has  been  a  question  much  considered  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  whether  an  abandonment  of  the  ship  includes 
the  pending  freight,  towards  the  earnbg  of  which  something  was 
done  before  the  loss,  but  the  earning  of  which  is  completed, 
after  the  accident  abandoned  for,  by  the  same  ship,  on  her  being 
repaired  or  released  from  detention.  One  mode  of  considering 
this  question  is  by  a  comparison  with  other  transfers  of  the  ship. 

In  case  of  a  mortgage  of  a  ship,  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  other 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that,'  till  the  mortgagee  takes  possession, 
the  mortgagor  is  owner  to  all  the  world ;  he  bears  the  expenses 
and  is  to  reap  the  profits;'  and  accordingly,  that  the  freight 
earned,  or  which  becomes  due  after  the  ship  is  mortgaged,  but 
before  the  mortgagee  4s  in  actual  possession  of  the  ship,  does 
not  belong  to  the  mortgagee.(2) 

The  owner  of  a  ship,  having  on  the  17th  of  August  entered 
into  a  charterparty  to  carry  a  Quantity  of  tar  from  Stockholm 
to  Plymouth,  subsequently,  on  tne  26th  of  August,  and  before 
the  ship  sailed  on  the  voyage,  execdted  a  regular  bill  of  assign- 
ment of  the  ship  to  Henry,  the  master,  and  about  five  months 
after  the  ship  had  sailed,  he  assigned  the  bill  of  lading  to  one 
of  his  creditors,  Hamilton,  as  security  for  a  debt.  The  vessel 
having  performed  the  voyage,  the  question  arose,  whether  the 
freight  was  equitably  due  to  Henry,  to  whom  the  ship  had  been 
assigned,  or  to  Hamilton,  to  whom  the  charterparty  had  been 
assigned.  Heath,  J. '  Hamilton  could  not  be  m  a4>etter  situa- 
tion than  the  original  owner  was  at  the  time  of  assigning  the 
charterparty,  and  he  could  not,  after  the  assignment  of  the  ship^ 
prevent  Henry  from  receiving  the  debt.'  Lawrence,  J.  *  The 
right  to  the  freight,  subsequendy  accruing,  must  belong  to  the 
assignee  of  the  ship  as  incident  thereto.'(3) 

While  a  ship  was  on  a  voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Port  Ma- 
hon,  the  owner  transferred  her  on  the  14th  of  September,  and 
she  arrived  at  Port  Mahon  on  the  24th  of  October  following. 
The  owner  became  bankrupt,  and  a  question  arose,  whether  the 
freight  due  at  Port  Mahon  oelonged  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
vessel  was  transferred,  or  to  the  assignees  under  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  original  owner.  Lord  EUenborough,  C.  J.  *  We  cannot 
say  that  the  covenant  [of  charterparty]  is  transferred  to  the  as- 
signees of  the  ship,  by  the  assignment  of  the  property  in  the 
ship,  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  covenants  are  said  to  run 
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with  land/  And  the  freight  was  accordingly  held  to  belong  to  (0  Spiidt  «. 
the  assignees  under  the  bankruptcy.(l)  Sltl^J^ 

The  preceding  cases  relate  to  the  assignment  of  the  ship  in 
the  usual  modes,  and  arguments  have  been  drawn  from  such  as- 
signments, to  the  case  of  transfer  bjr  abandonment.  The  effect 
of  an  abandonment  upon  the  pending  freieht,  was  very  elabo- 
rately discussed  in  the  cases  arising  in  England  out  of  the  Rus- 
sian embargo  of  1800,  and  thence  called  the  Rwtian  embargo 

In  case  of  detention  by  that  embai^o,  from  November,  1800,  RuBslan  em- 
until  the  following  May,  the  assured  abandoned  both  ship  and 
freight  to  the  ditterent  sets  of  underwriters  on  each*  A  total 
loss  was  adjusted  on  the  .policy  upon  the  ship,  on  the  19th  of 
Januar^j  1801,  payable  in  one  month,  as  usual ;  and  a  total  loss 
was  adjusted  on  the  freight  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  payable  in 
one  month ;  with  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  ^  on 
payment,  to  assign  all  his  right  of  recovery,'  8lc-  of  freight,  to 
certain  persons  named,  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurers,  as  far  as 
the  policy  covered  the  freight.  The  total  loss  was  paid  by  the 
underwriters  accordmg  to  the  adjustment.  The  embargo  being 
taken  off  in  May,  the  vessel  brought  home  her  cargo,  and  earn* 
ed  freight  for  the  voyage  insured.  The  assured  jiad  made  no 
assignment  of  the  ship  or  freight,  otherwise  than  by  an  aban- 
donment of  each.  The  freight  was  received  by  him,  and  was 
claimed  by  both  ^ets  of  underwriters. 

It  was  decided  in  this  case,  that  the  assured  should  pay  over 
to  the  underwriters  on  the  freight,  the  gross  freight,  as  salvage, 
without  deducting  any  of  the  expenses  of  navigating  the  ship 
and  earning  the  freight.  The  court  considered  the  insurers  to 
be  entitled  to  the  whole  freight,  on  the  ground  of  the  agreement 
made  by  the  assured  to  assign  it.  But  they  said,  if  the  rights 
of  the  two  sets  of  underwriters  clashed  in  this  case,  they  should 
have  considered  the  underwriters  on  the  ship  as  entitled  to  the  iffeowToft^S' 
freight.(2)      ,  Eait,34. 

In  case  of  detention  by  the  tame  embargo,  the  ship  and  freight 
were  abandoned  to  the  respective  setsof  underwriters,  who  paid 
a  total  loss.  After  the  adjustment  of  the  loss  on  each  interest, 
the  embargo  was  taken  off,  and  the  vessel  proceeded  on  the 
voyage  insured,  with  her  original  cargo ;  and  the  assured,  as 
agents  of  the  underwriters  on  the  ship,  paid  the  expenses  of  the  r.Row^ 
voyage  and  received  the  freight.  Alvanley,  C.  J.  '  We  have  croft,  at 
inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case(*)  lately  decided  in  ^"P^" 
the  Kins^s  Bench,  upon  the  same  subject,  and  find  they  do  not 
materially  differ  from  the  present.  Here  the  assured  agreed  to 
assign  over  all  their  right  and  interest  in  the  policy  upon  the 
ship,  after  which  they  agreed  to  assign  over  to  tne  underwriters 
on  freight,  all  their  future  interest  to  arise  on  the  fireight.  The 
ship  having  returned  and  earned  freight,  the  assured  received 
the  whole ;  and  the  question  now  is,  whether  the  underwriters 
on  freight  are  not  entitled  to  demand  what  the  assured  have  re- 
ceived.' In  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  the  King's  Bench, 
it  was  held  that  the  assured  was  liable  to  pay  over  to  the  undeV- 
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writers  on  freight,  the  amount  of  freight  earned.  But  the  Chief 
Justice  said, '  Though  the  case  has  been  argued  as  if  it  were  a 
question  between  the  two  sets  of  underwriters,  we  desire  to  be 
understood  as  not  giving  an  opinion  upon  such  a  ca8e.'(l) 

In  case  of  detention  by  the  same  embargo,  the  ship  apd  freight 
were  severally  abandoned  to  the  respective  underwriters  upon 
each,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1801.  The 
ship  had  gone  out  from  England  under  a  charterparty,  to  bring 
back  a  cargo  of  masts,  &lc.  to^England,  and  the  cargo  had  been 
taken  on  board  at  Riga,  when  the  embargo  was  laid.  The  em- 
bargo being  taken  off,  the  ship  was  rekased  on  the  30th  of 
May,  and  subsequently  brought  a  cargo  to  England,  in  pursur 
ance  of  the  origmal  charterparty.  The  insurers  on  the  ship 
had  paid  a  total  loss  in  February,  when  the  assured  assigned  to 
two  persons,  in  behalf  of  the  underwriters  on  the  ship,  adl  their 
*  interest,  property,  claim,  and  demand,  of,  in,  to,  or  out  of,  the 
ship  and  her  appurtenances.'  The  agent  of  the  underwriters  on 
the  ship  had  advanced  money  for  the  expenses  of  repairs  done 
upon  the  ship  at  Riga,  and  to  pay  the  seamen's  wages  and  other 
expenses,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  England.  He  had  also 
received  the  freight,  and  a  question  was  submitted  to  the  court, 
whether  he  had  a  right  to  retain  it ;  or  was  liable  to  pay  it  over 
to  the  assured,  in  whose  names  the  action  was  broueht  to  re- 
cover the  freight,  but  on  behalf  of  the  underwriters  on  the  freight, 
as  far  as  it  had  been  insured  and  abandoned. 

Lord  Ellenborough,C.  J.  ^  The  (jjuestion  in  this  case  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  single  point:  viz.  whether  the  freight  has 
been  lost,  or  not  ?  If  the  freight,  in  the  events  which  have  hap- 
pened, has  not  been  lost,  no  loss  can  be  demandable  against  the 
underwriters  on  freight.  If  it  has  been  lost,  it  has  become  so, 
not  by  means  of  the  perils  insured  against,  but  by  means  of  the 
abanaonment  of  the  ship ;  which  abandonment  was  the  act  of  the 
assured  themselves^  with  which  the  underwriters  on  freight  have 
no  concern.'  The  decision  accordingly  did  not  settle  the  point 
which  had  been  most  laboured  in  the  argument,  namely,  the 
effect  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  upon  the  pending  freight. 
But  the  judges  intimated,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  ship  included  the  pending  freight.(2) 

Another  similar  case  was  brought  before  the  same  court ;  but 
it  turned  upon  a  collateral  point,  and  the  main  Question  which 
the  parties  had  in  view— the  effect  of  the  abanaonment  of  the 
ship  upon  the  pending  freight — remained  undecided.(3) 

Another  ship  detained  by  that  embargo,  was  a  general  seeking, 
and  not  a  chartered  ship,  which  having  taken  on  board  a  greater 
part  of  her  cargo  at  Cronstadt,  and  when  the  rest  was  coming 
down  from  St.  Petersburg  in  lighters,  was  seized  and  detained 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1300.  The  ship  had  been  insured  for 
the  outward  and  homeward  voyage,  ana  the  freight  for  the 
homeward  voyage.  An  abandonment  was  made  in  February 
to  both  sets  of  underwriters,  who  paid  a  total  loss  of  the  ship 
and  freight,  as  far  as  the  interests  were  covered  by  the  policies. 
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i'he  embargo  being  taken  off  in  May,  the  captain  reloaded  a  RQiuaii  em- 
iter  part  of  the  cargo  which  had  been  on  board  in  Novem-  bargocaics 
,  but  taken  out  and  ware-housed  during  the  wmter ;  and  he 
lained  at  Cronstadt  until  the  third  day  of  July  to  complete  his 
^ ;  when  the  ship  sailed,  and  she  afterwards  arrived  safe  at 
erpoo),  and  earned  freight.  The  captain  had  given  bills  of 
:ng  to  the  several  shippers  in  November,  but  in  the  spring  he 
e  new  bills  of  lading  for  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  had 
n  shipped  in  the  autumn,  and  was  again  taken  on  board  in 

r- 

lOrd  Ellenborough  said, '  He  felt  great  difficulty  in  saying, 
;  after  an  abandonment  of  the  ship,  the  owner  could  abandon 
freight,  which  seemed  to  follow  the  property  in  the  ship, 
ig  the  earnings  made  by  the  subsequent  use  of  that  which 

then  become  the  property  of  others.  If  it  had  been  a 
rtered  ship  he  should  have  known  better  how  to  deal  with 
difficulty ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  seeking  ship,  as  this  was,  he 

not  well  know  how  to  separate  the  character  of  owner  of 

ship  from  that  of  freight,  where  the  freight  was  to  be  earned 

sacb  parcel  of  the  gc^s  shipped  and  brought  home.'  But 

judges  gave  no  deliberate  opmion  upon  this  point,  which  was  ^ladsklne^ 

made  a  part  of  the  case  presented  to  the  court.(l)  Eaat,24.  ' 

'hus  after  all  these  cases,  in  which  the  question  of  the  effect 

he  abandonment  of  the  ship,  in  respect  to  freight,  was  ela- 

itely  and  repeatedly  argued,  the  question  remained  unde- 

:d.    But  a  Judgment  has  since  been  given  upon  it,  both  in 

court  of  Kmg's  Bench  and  that  of  the  Ebcchequer  Chamber. 

n  case  of  capture  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  from  Rio  Janeiro  in  England 

jiverpool,  the  ship  and  freight  were  abandoned  to  the  re-  the  abandon- 

:live  underwriters  on  each,  and  the  abandonment  of  each  2^^°* 

rest  was  accepted,  and  a  total  loss  was  adjusted  and  paid  to 'delude  the 

n  the  ship,  and  subsequently  a  total  loss  was  also  adjusted  pending 

paid  upon  the  freight.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  recaptur-  freight, 
ind  brought  into  Lpndon,  and  were  restored  to  the  owners, 
he  payment  of  salvage.  The  freight  was  earned  by  the  de- 
ry  of  the  cargo  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  was  received 
;he  assured  for  the  use  of  the  parties — whether  underwriters 
he  ship  or  the  freight — who  should  establish  their  claim  to 

The  court  of  King's  Bench  were  of  opinion,  that  the  aban- 
ment  of  the  ship  transferred  to  the  underwriters  on  the  ship, 
whole  freight  pending  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  subse- 
ntly  earned.  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  however,  dissented.  He 
ight  that  the  abandonment  of  freight  transferred  to  the  in-  i)avid8on% 
?r  of  that  interest  the  right  of  receiving  the  freight.(2)  m.  &  S.  79. 

'he  same 'case  was  brought  before  the  court  of  Exchequer 
imber,  where  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  giving  the  opmion  of  the 
rt,  said, '  It  is  not  denied  that,  generally  speaking,  an  assign- 
it  of  the  ship  includes  freight,  but  it  is  said  that  it  does  so 
ause  such  is  the  natural  effect  of  such  assignment,  where 
•e  is  no  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  contrary ; 
^reas,  in  cases  of  abandonment,  such  agreegient  is  to  be  im- 
d  from  the  practice  of  making  separate  insurances,  wl^ich 
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the  law  permiu ;  and  that  the  law  will  therefore  keq>  the  in- 
teresu  of  the  parties  separate,  giving  the  freight  to  the  mida^ 
writer  on  freiglbt  abandoned*^ 

^  That  such  a  practice  has  prevailed  is  true,  but  there  is  t 
fallacy  in  confounding  the  fact  of  that  practice  with  the  legal 
effect  of  a  contract  of  insurance.  Such  a  practice,  if  of  sdt 
cient  prevalence  and  notoriety  to  raise  a  presumption  of  general 
knowledge,  would  show  the  understanding  of  the  parties^  with  r^ 
ference  to  which  they  must  be  taken  to  deal,  and  therefore 
would  form  the  basis  of  a  contract  between  those  who  were  re- 
spectively privy  to  it.  But  it  was  admitted  that  there  had  been 
no  such  settled  practice ;  the  underwriters  on  the  ship  having, 
in  every  instance,  resisted  the  claim  of  the  underwriters  od 
freight,  asserting  that  the  freight  belonged  to  themselves,  as  own- 
ers of  the  ship,  on  the  abanoonment  l^ing  made.' 

^  There  being  then  no  actual  or  implied  a^eement  between 
the  two  sets  of  underwriters,  what  is  the  legal  operation  of  their 
respective  contracts?  In  resolving  this  question,  I  put  no  stress 
upon  the  fact,  that  freight  passes  under  a  general  assignment  of 
the  ship ;  because  that  appears  to  me  to  be  begging  the  ques- 
tion— tne  question  arising  on  the  distinction,  existing  in  cases  of 
abandonment,  as  being  different  from  common  transfer  by  the 
ordinary  modes.^ 

'  The  case  seems  to  me  to  result  to  this:  -n  every  other  case 
of  transfer  the  freight  follows  the  assignment  of  the  ship;  and 
if  abandonment  be  but  a  different  name  for  assignment,  and  the 
same  in  effect,  unless  modified  to  a  different  purpose,  by  the 
agreement  of  parties ;  and  if  in  this  case,  so  far  from  there  being 
(1)  Davidson  any  such  agreement,  the  contrary  is  to  be  implied,  the  reason 
Pricrsia ;  8,  takmg  the  case  out  of  the  general  law.  Consequemly 

C.  2  brod.  k  the  underwriters  on  the  ship,  under  an  abandonment,  are  entitled 
Bing.  379.      to  the  freight-Xl) 

In  New  York     A  ship  and  the  freight  were  insured  with  different  sets  of  un- 
of  the  sh?^^''*  derwriters,  from  Bangor  in  Wales,  to  New  York.   The  ship  bc- 
carries  a       i"^  compelled,  by  stress  of  weather  and  sea-damage,  to  put  into 
rateable  part  Rivadeo  in  Spain,  was  abandoned  to  the  underwriters  upon  her, 
?^  *^re*^t^'         accepted  the  abandonment,  and  paid  a  total  loss.  The  ship, 
•     beine  repaired,  afterwards  performed  the  voyage,  and  earned 
freight.    The  freight  was  insured  after  the  owner  heard  of  the 
vessePs  putting  into  Rivadeo.   The  question  was  made,  whether 
the  insurers,  to  whom  the  ship  had  been  abandoned,  were  en- 
titled to  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  freight. 

Mr.  Justice  Radcliff  said, '  I  think  the  insurer  on  the  ship  can 
in  no  event  {^ain  by  means  of  the  freight.  The  effect  of  an 
abandonment  is  to  substitute  the  insurer  in  the  place  of  the  as- 
sured. It  bears  no  analogy  to  a  sale.  I  can  discorer  nothing 
to  support  the  insurer^s  right  to  recover  what  he  did  not  insure* 
By  accepting  the  abandonment,  the  insurers  became  owners  of 
the  ship,  but  they  could  only  take  her  cum  onere,  subject  to  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  engagements  of  the 
voyage  they  ha<kinsured,  and  to  the  rights  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  adventure.   The  %hip  may  belong  to  one  pe^ 
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9on,  the  fireight  to  another,  and  the  cargo  to  a  third*  Suppose 
in  that  case  the  assured  on  the  ship  to  abandon,  could  the  under- 
writers by  any  construction  be  entided  to  the  freight  which 
originally  was,  and  continued  to  be,  the  property  of  another  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Kent  said,  ^  Abandonment,  if  accepted,  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  absolute  sale  of  the  property.  The  insurer  must  con- 
sequently become  entitled  to  the  freight  subsequently  earned, 
for  freight  is  incident  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  follows 
it  as  closely  as  rent  does  the  reversion.  All  the  subsequent 
charges  must  be  borne  by  the  insurer,  and  as  he  takes  the  bur- 
then, he  ought  to  reap  the  advantage.  And  upon  principles 
equally  strong,  the  insurer  must  be  entitled  to  the  freight  earn- 
ing or  accruing  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment,  in  like  manner 
as  if  a  person  sell  land,  after  the  crop  is  sown,  or  assign  the  re- 
version before  the  rent  becomes  payable,  the  emblements  in  one 
case,  and  the  rent  in  the  other,  will  pass  with  the  land.' 

^  If  any  portion  of  the  freight  had  already  become  due,  the 
same  would  undoubtedly  remain  with  the  assured,  and  not  be 
affected  by  the  abandonment.  But  the  growing  freight  must 
pass  with  the  ship,  for  want  of  a  precise  and  definite  rule  of 
apportionment.  The  case  of  a  voyage,  partly  performed,  is  not 
susceptible  of  an  accurate  adjustment  of  a  rateable  freijeiht.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  the  owner  can  preserve  his  claim 
against  the  insurer  on  freight,  if  he  abandon  the  ship.' 

Mr.  Justice  Benson  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  right  to  the 
whole  pending  freight  passed  to  the  insurers  by  abandonment. 

Lewis,  J. '  My  opinion  b,  that  the  freight  ought  to  be  appor-  (i)  Unit.  Int. 
tioned,  and  that  the  msurers  should  recover  so  much  as  was  fj^J^jJ^^* 
earned  subsequently  to  the  peril  that  caused  the  abandonment.'  377°  g'*c.  3* 
Lansing,  C.  J.  was  also  of  this  opinion.(l)  Cainei,  ssi. 

The  same  case  was  brought  before  the  court  of  errors,  a  ma-  /jn  ^  ^ 
jority  of  whom  were  of  opinion,  with  Chief  Justice  Lansing,  and  Johai.  Cas. 
Mr.  Justice  Lewis,  that  the  freight  should  be  apportioned.(3)  443. 

Accordingly,  in  a  subsequent  case  of  abandonment  of  ship 
and  freight  to  the  respective  sets  of  underwriters,  on  account  of 
the  capture  of  the  ship  after  she  had  performed  eight  ninths  of 
the  voyage  insured,  the  court  said,^  According  to  the  decision  in 
The  United  Insurance  Company  v.  Lenox,  the  underwriters  on 
the  freight  are  entitled,  in  virtue  of  the  abandonment^  to  all  the  (3)  Lcaven- 
vessel's  earnings,  previous  to  her  abandonment,  that  is  to  say,  J^l^gij  ^ 
eight  ninths;  and  those  on  the  ship, to  the  remaining  ninth.'(3)  Cainei,578. 

Chief  Justice  Kent  says, '  It  was  determined  in  tne  United 
Insurance  Compan  v  t.  iJenox,  that  upon  abandonment  of  the 
vessel,  the  owner  of  freight  being  also  owner  of  the  ship,  did  not 
thereby  abandon  the  freight  in  iotOy  but  retained  a  certain  part      ^  ^ 
to  be  apportioned  pro  taS  itineris^  and  therefore  to  be  carried  HaUett^ 
down  to  the  time  when  the  loss  happened.'(4)  Cainet,  20. 

In  a  subsequent  case,  it  is  said  by  the  same  judge,  ^  Whether 
the  abandonment  of  the  ship  deprives  the  insurer  on  freight  of 
his  salvage,  I  need  not  say^  though  the  better  opinion  is,  that  it 
does.'  He  adds,  that  it  is  a  question  between  the  respective  insu- 
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(1)  Living  rers  of  ship  and  freight.  '  It  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  law,  if, 
InTco^s^'  when  both  ship  and  freight  are  insured,  you  cannot  abandon  the 
John8.^49.  subject  without  defeating  your  right  on  the  other  policy.'(l) 

In  a  suit  between  the  two  sets  of  underwriters  to  determiae 
Co^    Unit!''  ^^^^^  respeciive  interests  in  the  freight  pending  at  the  time  of  the 


Ins.  Co.  9  abandonment  of  both  subjects,  the  court  said, '  The  rule  by 
Johns.  190.  which  the  freight  is  to  be  apportioned,  appears  to  be  settled  with 
PhoBn^Tns^'  US  by  the  case  of  The  United  Insurance  Company  v.  Lenox. 
Co^S  Serg.  &  The  principle  contained  in  the  final  decision  of  that  case,  is, 
Rawie,  28;  that  the  freight,  prior  to  the  loss,  goes  to  the  ship-owner,  or  to 
Simonds  v.  his  representative,  the  insurer  on  freight,  to  whom  it  was  aban- 
mart.°Dig.°'  doned ;  and  that  the  freight  earned  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
337.h.'t.  187.  loss,  goes,  on  abandonment,  to  the  underwriter  on  the  ship-^S) 
In  Massachu-  ^  ^^^^     constructive  total  loss  by  sea-damage,  which 

■etts  the  pro    compelled  the  ship,  on  a  voyage  from  Holland  to  the  United 
raid  freight,    States,  to  put  into  England,  where  she  was  repaired,  and  after 
abandon-^  wards  performed  the  voyage  and  earned  freight,  the  ship  having 

ment,  goes  to 

the  mean  time  been  abandoned,  Mr.  Justice  Putnam,  giving 
the  insurers,  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Massachusetts,  said,  that  as  the  pro- 
perty in  the  ship  remained  in  the  assured  until  the  time  of  the 
loss,  ^  the  freight  or  her  earnings  belong  to  him  till  that  time,  if 
he  stands  his  own  insurer  for  the  freight ;  otherwise  to  the  in- 
surer on  the  freight.'  The  subsequent  freight  was  considered 
to  belong  to  the  insurers,  to  whom  the  ship  had  been  abandon- 
(3)  Coolidge  ed  since,  ^  the  ship,  repaired  at  an  expense  exceeding  half  her 
V.  Gloucester  value,  must,  to  all  legal  purposes,  be  considered  a  new  ship,  as 
15^m!i*IU^*  much  as  if  the  insurers  nad  procured  a  new  keel,  and  wrought 
341.  '  up  iron  and  timbers  into  a  vessel  of  a  different  kind  and  form.\3) 
All  the  preceding  cases  establish  the  doctrine — which  seems 
to  be  in  itself  almost  too  obvious  to  need  any  elaborate  reason- 
ing in  support  of  it — that  the  earnings  of  the  ship  belong  to  the 
owner.  No  difficulty  occurs  in  applying  this  doctrine,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  freight  pending  at  the  time  of  a  total  loss,  and 
earned  partly  before,  and  partly  after,  the  happening  of  the 
loss.  An  application  of  the  doctrine  to  this  case,  evidently  re- 
quires an  apportionment  of  the  freight  pro  ratd^  between  the 
owners  before  the  total  loss,  and  the  insurers,  who  are  the  own- 
ers after  the  loss  has  taken  place.  The  only  objection  made  to  this 
application  of  the  doctrine,  is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  making 
it ;  but  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  be  of  great  weight,  since 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  an  allowance  of  pro  ratd  freight  in 
other  cases,  and  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  freight  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  adjusting  a  general  or  particular  average  in 
ordinary  cases.  Admitting  the  apportionment  to  be  practicable, 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  reasons  in  favour  of  mak- 
ing it  are  quite  obvious.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
underwriter,  to  whom  the  ship  is  abandoned,  should  be  entitled 
to  the  advantages  accruing  from  what  she  had  f>reviou8ly  done 
towards  earning  freight.  The  assured  must  abandon  the  ship 
free  of  incumbrance,  and  the  insurer  is  not  entitled  to  the  bene 
fit  of  a  pending  charterparty,  or  what  has  been  done  towards 
earning  freight  under  it.   The  insurer  is  not  entitled,  in  consc- 
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quence  of  the  abandonment,  to  an  assignment  of  the  charter- 


completes  the  earning  of  freight,  by  another  ship,  the  insurer  to 
whom  the  original  ship  is  abandoned,  has  no  ri^ht  to  object. 
The  terms  of  the  charterparty  may  prevent  this,  but  as  the 
charterparty  is  a  contract  between  other  parties,  the  underwri- 
ters are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  stipulations.  Suppose 
the  goods  to  be  delivered  before  the  freight  is  paid,  it  does  not 
appear  how  the  underwriters  can  recover  the  whole  freight. 
They  cannot  recover  it  under  the  charterparty,  to  which  they 
are  strangers ;  and  they^  cannot  recover  it  for  services  rendered 
by  the  use  of  their  ship  in  transporting  the  goods,  since  the 
goods  have  been  transported  in  their  snip  for  a  part,  only,  of 
the  voyage.  Allowing  the  underwriters  to  be  fr/eed  from  any 
le^l  embarrassment  in  recovering  the  freight  directly  from  the 
shippers,  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  ground  they  could  re- 
cover more  than  the  price  of  transporting  the  goods  subse- 

auently  to  the  constructive  total  loss.  Admitting  that  the  un- 
erwnters  have  a  lien  on  the  cargo  for  the  entire  freight — which 
lien  they  cannot  have  as  owners  of  the  ship,  in  consequence  of 
the  abandonment,  but  they  have  it,  if  at  all,  as  representing?  and 
being  substituted  for,  the  assured,  as  a  party  to  the  charter- 
party — still  this  affords  no  reason  why  they  should  retain  the 
whole  freight,  merely  because  they  have  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing the  payment  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  allowing  the  whole  freight  to  the  underwriters,  unless 
that  alleged  by  the  French  writers  is  to  be  admitted,  who  con- 
sider the  freight  earned,  or  what  has  been  done  towards  the 
earning  of  freight,  to  be  a  compensation  for  the  diminution  of 
the  value  of  the  ship  by  wear  and  tear,  and  consumption  of 
provisions ;  which  principle  is  not  applicable  in  England  or  the 
United  States,  where  freight  is  a  distinct  insurable  interest;  and 
where,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  and  the  saving  of  the  cargo,  and 
an  allowance  of  freight  pro  ratd^  for  the  delivery  of  the  cargo 
to  the  consignee  at  an  intermediate  port,  it  has  never  been  sug- 
gested or  imagined,  that  the  underwriters,  to  whom  the  ship  is 
abandoned,  are  entitled  to  such  freight.  This  is  an  exclusion 
of  the  principle,  that  the  underwriters  are  entitled  to  the  freight, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  ship. 


The  assured  can  recover  for  a  total  loss,  as  such,  only  the 
value  at  which  the  subject  is  insured.  But  besides  this  amount, 
the  insurers  may  also  be  liable  for  a  partial  loss  on  account  of 
repairs  actually  made,  and  they  may  also  be  liable  for  expendi- 
tures in  addition  to  a  total  loss. 

Lord  Ellen  borough  said,  '  There  may  be  cases  in  which, 
though  a  prior  damage  be  followed  by  a  total  loss,  the  assured 
may,  nevertheless,  have  claims,  in  respect  of  that  prior  loss, 
which  may  not  be  extinguished  by  the  subsequent  total  loss. 


party  from  the  assured. 
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(1)  Liyier. 
JaniOD,  12 
East,  655. 

(2)  Le  Che- 
minantv. 
Pearson,  and 
LeChemi- 
nant «.  AU- 
nutt,4Taant. 
367. 

(3)  LAwrence 
r.  Van  Home, 
1  Caines,  284« 
See  Bordes  v. 
HaUett,  1 
CaineS)  444. 


(4)  Watson  V. 
Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
7  Johns,  57. 


(5)  Jumel  v. 
Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
7  JohM^424. 


Disbursements  for  repairs  made  prior  to  the  happening  of  a  total 
loss,  are  of  this  description ;  unless  they  are  more  properly  co- 
vered by  that  authority  with  which  the  assured  is  invested,  of 
suing,  labouring,  &c.  for  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of 
the  property.Xl)  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  said  he  had  known 
cases  in  the  King's  Bench,  where  '  such  expenses  had  been  re- 
covered, without  any  distinction,  whether  as  an  average  loss,  or 
within  the  permission  to  sue,  labour,'  &c«(2) 

In  case  of  capture,  expenses  were  incurred  in  prosecuting  an 
appeal.  Mr.  Justice  Radcliff,  said,  ^  I  am  informed  that  it  was 
decided  by  this  court  in  1795,  that  the  insurer  is  liable  for  simi- 
lar expenses,  beyond  the  amount  of  his  subscription ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  underwriters  have,  in  practice,  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged their  liability .'(3) 

In  case  of  insurance  upon  a  ship  captured  ai)^condenmed  un- 
der the  Milan  decree,  very  considerable  charges  were  made  by 
the  captain  for  services  and  expenses '  about  the  business  of  the 
ship  only,'  as  the  captain  said ;  but  as  a  great  part  of  these  expen- 
ses were  incurred  while  the  cargo  remained  on  board,  the  court 
said,  ^  That  the  charges  arose  before  the  captain  ceased  to  have 
charge  of  the  cargo,  and  were  therefore  incurred  in  labouring 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo,  as  well  as  for  the  ship  and  freight. 
And  it  would  seem  just,  that  the  cargo  should  bear  its  propo^ 
tion  of  the  expenses,  until  the  captain  ceased  to  have  any  con- 
cern with  it ;  and  that  the  ship  and  freight  should  bear  the  ex- 
penses in  due  proportion  throughout.  But  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense were  incurred  for  the  recovery  of  the  ship,  notwithstand- 
ing that  other  subjects  might  enjoy  the  result.  The  assured  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  charges,  as  owner  of  the  ship,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  recover  the  whole  in  the  first  instance  of  the  insurer  on 
the  ship,  and  to  leave  it  to  him  to  call  upon  the  owners  or  insu- 
rers of  the  cargo  and  freight.' 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insurer  is  liable  beyond  the  sum 
insured,  for  the  expenses  of  labour  and  travel  for,  in,  and  about 
the  safeguard  and  recovery  of  the  property  insured.  The  clause 
ought  to  be  confined  to  expenditures  arismg  directly  from  a  pro- 
secution of  the  direct  objects  for  which  it  was  introduced.'  Ac- 
cordingly, where  the  assured  on  the  ship  had  agreed  to  make  the 


that  this  charge  could  not  be  recovered  against  the  underwriters 
in  addition  to  a  total  loss,  on  account  of  the  captain's  remaining, 
after  a  capture,  to  look  after  the  property.  The  court  said,  the 
assured  mieht  have  allowed  the  captain  twenty  dollars  per  day, 
but  the  underwriters  ought  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  an-' 
swerable  for  this  charge,  in  addition  to  a  total  loss.(4) 

The  same  court  saia,  subsequently, '  According  to  the  settled 
construction  of  the  general  permission  given  in  the  policy,  to 
labour,  &e.  the  insurer  is  liable  to  expenses  incurred  in  attempt- 
ing to  recover  captured  properly,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of 
a  total  Ioss.'(5) 
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A  ship  being  abandoned  on  account  of  detention  by  an  em- 
bargo, the  court  said,  as  '  the  insurers  would  not  accept  of  the 
abandonment,  and  the  assured  might  have  sold  the  ship ;  if,  in- 
stead of  selling  her,  or  laying  her  up  and  discharging  the  crew, 
he  thought  proper  to  continue  the  crew  in  service,  and  under 
wages,  he  cannot  make  the  expense  a  charge  under  a  policy 
upon  the  ship.  In  addition  to  a  total  loss,  the  insurer  is  answer-  (i)M*firide 
able  only  for  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  labouring  for  Jj^j^^j^^* 
the  safety  and  recovery  of  the  subject  insured.'(l)  4^,    ^  '* 

In  case  of  insurance  upon  the  cargo,  the  ship  put  into  the 
port  of  Copenhagen  to  refit,  and  after  refitting,  was  detained  by 
an  embargo,  on  account  of  which  the  cargo  was  abandoned. 
The  cargo  was  held  to  be  liable  to  contribute  in  general  average, 
for  the  expense  of  the  unloading  and  storage  of  the  cargo,  and 
the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew;  and  the  court  said,  ^^^i^^^' 
*  These  are  expenses  which  the  insurer  is  to  pay,  in  addition  to  3  Johns, 
a  total  loss.'(2)  245. 

In  case  of  loss  upon  freight,  it  was  held  that  the  assured  was 
not  bound,  by  a  custom,  to  strike  ofi*  one  third  for  wages,  pro-  (3)  M'Gregw 
visions,  and  other  charges,  unless  he  knew  of  the  existence  and  pen"*/'wiMi. 
uniformity  of  the  custom ;( 3)  that  is,  in  a  total  loss  of  freight  Dig.  388.h.t 
the  insurers  are  liable  for  the  gross  amount.(4)  In  case  of  total  n.  I88. 
loss  the  undcrjvriters  are  always  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  (^^i^ins^** 
insurable  interest,  and  the  gross  freight  is  considered  to  be  the  3c'aine8,43. 
amount  of  this  intcrest.(5)  (5)  Supr.  324. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


EXCEPTED  LOSSES— THE  MEMORANDUM. 

Policies  of  the  usual  form,  upon  the  cargo,  contain  an  excep- 
tion of  certain  losses.  The  exceptions  relate  to  the  amount  of 
the  losses,  and  also  to  the  kind  of  articles  insured,  and  were 
formerly  in  all  policies,  and  still  are  in  many,  introduced  in  a 
note  or  memorandum,  and  hence  the  kinds  of  goods  to  which 
these  exceptions  relate,  are  called  memorandum  articles^  and  the 
subject  of  these  exceptions,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  insurance, 
often  passes  under  the  name  of  the  memorandum* 

In  the  English  policies,  certain  articles  are '  free  from  average, 
unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded  ;^  and  certain  others, 
*  free  from  average  under  5  per  cent ;  and  all  other  goods,  the 
ship,  and  freight,  under  3  per  cent,  unless  eeneral,  or  the  ship 
be  stranded.'  All  general  averages  are  to  be  paid  by  the  un- 
derwriters, in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  policy  did  not  contain 
this  memorandum ;  but  the^  are  not  liable  to  pay  any  partial 
loss  under  the  rates  specified,  unless  the  vessel  be  stranded ; 
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that  is,  if  the  vessel  be  stranded,  they  become  liable  to  pay  all 

f)articular  averages  to  which  such  stranding  is  construed  to  re- 
dte. 

The  stranding  of  the  vessel  defeats,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, the  exception.    This  gives  rise  to  the  questions — what  is 
stranding  ?  and  to  what  extent  does  it  defeat  the  exception  ? 
What  ia  In  onc  case  the  jury  found  that '  stranding  meant  where  the 

itranding.  vessel  took  the  ground  and  bilged,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  pro- 
(1)  7  T.  R.  ceeding  on  her  voy^e ;'(!)  in  another,  where  the  vessel  was  dri- 
W  Bari  v  aeround  in  the  Thames,  and  remained  aground  an  hour,  it  was 
Henkle,  *  considered  not  to  be  a  stranding  within  the  memorandum«(2) 
Manh.  240.  Where  the  vessel  run  upon  piles,  and  rested  ui[itil  they  were  cut 
away,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  stranding.{S)  But  in  case  of  a 
177.  ^  *     vessel's  touching  upon  a  rock,  and  resting  only  a  minute  and  a 

(4)  *>rDou-  half,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  strandin^4)  Where,  the  vessel, 
gle  V.  RojbX  being  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  pier  of  the  dock,  took  the 
4M  &'s  ground,  it  was  considerca  to  be  a  stranding  within  the  meaning 
]  Starkie,  '  of  the  policy.(5)  And  Lord  Kenyon  was  of  opinion,  that  a  vo- 
130;  4  Camp,  luntary  stranding  of  the  vessel  bond  Jide^  was  a  stranding  within 

the  meaning  of  the  memorandum.(6) 
How  far  Upon  the  question,  whether  the  stranding  defeats  the  excep- 

strandingde-  tion  in  regard  only  to  losses  occasioned  thereby,  or  to  other 
feuithc  ex-  iQgggg  Qs  well  as  those,  the  English  reports  supply  some  elabo^ 

(5)  Thomp8oii  ^^^^  cases.(a)  Bv  some  of  the  earlier  of  these  cases,  it  seems 
V,  Whitmore,  that  Stranding  will  defeat  the  exception,  only  in  regard  to  the 
3  Taunt  227.  losses  occasioned  thereby,  or,  at  least,  to  those  only  which  can- 
r^i^a][ie°7  distinctly  traced  to  some  other  cause.  But,  in  a  sobse- 
T.  R.  2l2.'n,  quent  case,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  provision  in  re- 
lation to  stranding,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  condition,  on  the  hap- 

(7)  Bomett 

pening  of  which,  the  whole  memorandum  was  defeated,  and  the 
7T.^R,*2i^"'  underwriters  thereby  became  liable  for  losses  on  the  memoran- 
1  £sp.4i6.  '  dum  articles,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  losses  on  any  others.(7) 
It  is  not  distinctly  decided,  that,  if  a  vessel  be  stranded  in 
one  part  of  the  voyage,  and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  voyage, 
without  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  stranding,  a  loss  takes 

{)lace  on  the  memorandum  articles,  the  insurer  is  liable  for  such 
oss ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  judges  seems  to  be,  that  in  such 
case  the  insurers  are  liable.  The  doctrine  adopted,  appears  to 
^e,  that  after  a  stranding,  the  construction  of  tne  policy  is  the 
same  in  regard  to  all  losses,  as  if  it  did  not  contain  the  memo- 
randum. 

But  the  decisions  upon  this  point  arc  of  the  less  importance, 
2^0^  ^'te^'     ^^^^^  English  insurance  companies,  a  long  time  ago, 

Av,  P.4.artr  Struck  the  provison,  in  relation  to  stranding,' out  of  their  poli- 
1.  p.  208.  cies  ;(8)  and  in  the  United  States,  the  forms  of  policies  in  com- 
mon use  in  New  York,  and  the  ports  to  the  soutn  of  that  place, 
contain  no  provision  on  the  subject  of  stranding.  By  the  com- 
mon forms  of  policies  used  in  Boston,  and  many  of  the  other 
ports  to  the  north  of  New  York,  the  insurers  are  liable  for  par- 


(a)  Wilson  v.  Smith,  3  Barr.  1550 ;  Cantillon  v.  Lond.  Ass*  Co.  3 
Burr.  1553  ;  Nesbitt  v.  Loshington,  4  T.  R.  783. 
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ticular  average  on  the  memorandum  articles,  in  case  of  strand* 
ing ;  but  the  policy  expressly  limits  their  liability  to  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  stranding.  The  policies  of  private  under- 
writers in  London  retain  this  provision  in  its  old  form. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  insurers  are,  in  Policies  of  the 
the  common  form  of  the  policy,  generally,  and  I  believe  with-  common  form 
out  exception,  liable  for  general  averages  of  however  small  ceptio"of** 
amount.(a)  general  avc- 

Policies  generally  contain  a  provision,  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
morandum  or  otherwise,  that  the  underwriters  are  not  to  be 
liable  for  any  particular  average,  whether  on  ship  or  freight,  ^[^SScIcilar 
or  any  article  of  merchandise,  other  than  those  enumerated  in  average  under 
the  memorandum,  unless  it  amounts  to  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  fire  per  cent. 
By  the  English  policies,  this  exception  is  fixed  at  three  per 
cent,(6)  in  the  American  policies  it  is  fixed  at  five  per  cent. 

The  forms  of  policies  in  common  usq,  whether  in  the  United  ^^^^^ 
States,  in  England,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  contain  an 
enumeration  of  articles  on  which  the  underwriters  are  not  lia- 
ble for  particular  average.  But  there  is  very  considerable  di- 
versity m  these  enumerations.  In  a  form  of  policy  at  present 
used  by  an  insurance  company  of  Paris,  this  exception  extends 
to  salt,  fruits,  unwashed  wool,  glass-ware,  porcelain,  and  all 
articles  subject  to  breakage  or  rust.  In  English  policies  the 
same  exception  extends  to  corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed ; 
and  in  some  policies  to  hides,  and  tobacco* 

In  the  common  forms  of  policies  used  in  Boston,  this  excep-  Arer^ex- 
tion  extends  to  salt,  fish,  fruit,  grain,(c)  hemp,  hides,  and  skins ;  jStonT""* 
and  in  some  forms  formerly  used,  the  article  of  flax  was  added 
to  this  list. 

This  exception  is  applied  to  a  more  numerous  list  of  articles  Arerage  ex- 
in  New  York.  The  common  policies  of  that  place  exempt  the  NtSli^  York, 
insurers  Trom  particular  average  on  salt,  dry  fish,  fruits,  whether 
preserved  or  otherwise,  grain,  hempen  yarn,  hides  and  skins, 
bar  and  sheet  iron,  iron  wire,  tin  plates,  tobacco,  Indian  meal, 
cheese,  vegetables  and  roots,  cotton  bagging,  pleasure  carriages, 
household  furniture,  musical  instruments,  and  looking  glasses. 

The  articles  usually  insured  free  of  average  in  Philadelphia, 
are,  salt,  dried  fish  stowed  in  bulk,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  Philadelphia, 
grain  of  any  kind,  malt  and  bread  stowed  in  bulk,  and  leaf 
tobacco ;  or,  in  some  policies,  tobacco  in  casks. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  greater  diversity  in  the  forms  Aver^  ex- 
of  policies  used  in  Baltimore,  than  in  those  of  either  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
other  places  above-mentioned,  in  respect  to  the  exception  of  ave- 
rage.   In  the  difierent  forms  of  policies  used  there,  the  articles 

{a)  By  the  form  of  the  policy  at  present  used  by  the  Royal  Insu- 
rance Company  at  Paris,  the  insurers  are  not  liable  to  pay  general 
averages  that  do  not  exceed  three  per  cent. 

(6)  The  Paris  policy  above-mentioned  contains  the  same  excep- 
tion. 

(e)  The  meaning  of  grain  in  the  American  policies  h  equivalent 
to  that  of  com  in  Uie  E^lisb. 
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insured  free  of  average  are,  salt,  dried  fish,  or,  in  some  poli- 
cies, dried  fish  stowed  in  bulk,  fruit,  peas,  seed,  Indian  corn, 
and,  in  most  cases,  Indian  meal ;  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  grain, 
with  the  exception  of  rice  in  some  policies ;  hides,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  pelts  in  some  policies,  and  of  skins  and  furs  in  others; 
malt,  bread,  cocoa,  and  cofiee  stowed  in  bulk ;  tobacco,  or,  in 
some  policies,  tobacco  in  casks ;  and  liquids,  or  liquids  in  casks, 
but  this  kind  of  articles  is  omitted  in  some  policies. 
Average  ex-       In  a  form  of  policy  used  at  Charleston,  the  articles  within 
cepied— in     this  exception  are  salt,  dry  fish,  fruits,  grains  of  all  kinds,  In- 
awTsavan-    ^^^^  meoiy  flour,  coffee  in  bulk,  cheese,  bacon,  vegetables,  and 
mji,       '    roots ;  and  in  one  used  at  Savannah  they  are  the  same,  with  the 
omission  of  flour,  and  addition  of  cotton  bagging-  and  ozna- 
bur^* 

All  these  policies,  both  English  and  American,  exempt  the  in- 
surers from  particular  average  on  all  other  articles  perishable, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  some  policies,  esteemed  perishable,  in 
their  nature. 

Esception  of  Besides  the  entire  exclusion  of  partial  loss  on  certain  articles, 
dl^'^fLSii  insurers  are  generally  exempted  from  partial  losses  under  a- 
nite^on  parti-  Certain  rate  per  cent  on  other  articles.  In  the  London  policies 
eular  articles,  insurance  is  made  free  of  average  under  five  per  cent  on  su- 
gar, skins,  hemp,  and  flax;  and  in  some  policies,  rum;  and 
tobacco,  and  hides,  in  policies  in  which  these  articles  are  not 
free  of  average.  The  policies  made  at  Lloyd's  differ  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  stranding,  from  those  of  the  in- 
surance companies.  In  Boston  the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  a 
partial  loss  under  seven  per  cent  on  sugar,  flaxseed,  bread, 
tobacco,  and  rice.  In  New  York  they  are  not  liable  for  partial 
loss  under  twenty  per  cent  upon  hemp ;  or,  under  ten  per  cent 
upon  coffee  or  pepper  in  bags  or  in  bulk ;  or  under  seven  per 
cent  upon  sugar,  flaxseed,  or  bread.  In  Baltimore  they  are 
exempted  from  partial  losses  under  ten  per  cent  upon  conee  in 
bags,  and,  in  sotne  policies,  a  similar  exception  is  extended  to 
cocoa  in  bags.  In  the  policy  of  one  of  the  insurance  compa-* 
riies  of  Charleston,  particular  average  under  seven  per  cent,  is 
excepted  on  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  hemp,  flax,  flaxseed,  bread, 
skins,  hides,  and  tobacco;  and  under  ten  per  cent  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  in  bags,  namely,  coflfee,  cocoa,  pimento,  and  all 
other  East  and  West  India  articles.  The  Philadelphia  policies 
do  not  contain  any  exception  of  particular  averages  under  a 
certain  rate,  besides  the  general  exception  of  those  under  five 
per  cent. 

This  account  of  the  exceptions  of  losses  in  the  common 
forms  of  policies,  does  not  prooably  include  all  the  forms  of  the 
memorandum,  used  by  each  public  insurance  company,  or  in 
each  insurance  broker's  office,  in  the  places  mentioned ;  nor  is 
it  important  that  it  should  include  them  all ;  since,  although  it 
should  be  minutely  accurate  in  respect  of  the  policies .  now  in 
use,  it  might  soon  cease  to  be  so  in  respect  of  those  to  come  in- 
to use  hereafter.  It  cannot  be  a  safe  practical  guide  in  effecting 
insurance,  nor  is  it  intended  or  needed  as  such ;  it  is  given,  for 
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the  purpose  of  showing  what  kind  of  articles  are,  in  general, 
considered  to  be  perishable  in  their  nature,  or  very  liable  to 
average  from  usual  and  ordinary  accidents.  The  airecting  of 
the  attention  of  the  assured  to  the  kinds  of  articles  enumerated 
in  the  memorandum,  may  be  useful,  since  persons  may  perhaps 
in  some  instances  inadvertently  effect  insurance  upon  articles 
free  of  average,  without  considering  that  such  a  policy,  ex- 
cept during  a  war  when  there  is  great  risk  of  capture,  affords 
but  a  very  imperfect  indemnity,  and  one  that  is  nardly  worth 
stipulating  for ;  as  the  risk  of  what  is  construed  to  be  a  total 
loss,  under  this  exception,  is  very  small. 

Under  the  exception  of  all  partial  losses,  it  has  been  held  in  What  arficlef 
England  that  malt,(l)  peas,  and  beans,  come  within  the  descrip-  ?^?P^ 
tion  of  com,(2)  but  that  rict  does  not  ;(3)  and  that  saltpetre  is  nfemoni^ 
not  included  in  the  term  8alt.{A)    In  New  York  it  has  been  dum. 
held  that  the  exception  of  all  partial  losses  on  roo/5,  does  not  ..v  ^  . 
discharge  the  insurers  from  a  partial  loss  on  5ar«apart7/a,  though  Surridge,! 
a  root ;  it  not  being  considered  a  perishable  article,  to  which  the  Esp.  633. 
reason  of  the  exception  makes  it  applicable  ;(5)  but  it  had  been  W  Mawn  v. 
before  held  that  deer-skins,  were  comprehended  under  the  ex-  mwS^226 
ception  of  skins,  although  it  was  urged  that  they  did  not  come  (3)  Scott  v! 
within  the  reason  of  the  exception.(6)    It  was  held  by  the  Bourdillon,  2 
same  court  that  the  specification  of  one  species  of  an  article,  /^'wo^^^  ^ 
excluded  the  other  species  of  the  same  article,  from  the  excep-  Boord^" 
tion  of  ^articles  perishable  in  their  own  nature;'  dry  fish  bein^  Park,  ii3; 
specified  as  an  article,  free  of  particular  average,  excluded  Marsh.  $24.  n. 
other  kinds,  as  pickled  fish,  from  the  exception.(7)  rpj^^  excep- 

The  exception  of  particular  average  excludes  a  constructive  tion  of  avel 
total  loss  on  account  of  damage  to  the  article.    Accordingly,  rage  applies 
the  right  of  abandonment,  on  account  of  damage  exceeding  Jj^^^J^Se*^ 
half  of  the  value,  does  not  apply  to  those  articles.    As  long  as    *  ' 
they  continue  to  be  of  any  value,  the  underwriters  are  not  lia- 
ble  for  a  total  loss;  and  from  most  of  the  cases  it  seems,  that  7 Johns.  385*. 
although  they  are  so  damaged,  as  to  be  rendered  absolutely  of  (6)  Bakewell 
no  value,  still  if  they  remain  i^  specie,  if  they  so  subsist  that  ^ 
thev  may  still  be  properly  designated  by  the  same  name,  the  246. 
underwriters  are  not  liable  for  a  total  loss.  damar- 

Where  peas  were  so  much  damaged,  that  on  arrival  they  ed,  and  not 
were  not  worth  more  than  about  one  quarter  of  the  amount  of  worth  more 
the  freight,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  total  loss,  and  it  was  stated  {^f*^"?^ 
by  witnesses  to  be  the  general  understanding  among  insurers,  '  ^  "7 
that  if  the  goods,  on  arrival,  were  found  to  be  of  no  value,  it  Ludlow  ? 
was  still  a  particular  average,  and  so  the  insurers  were  not  Johns,  ^as^ 
liable.(8)  289. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion,  in  regard  to  a  cargo  Fish  spoiled, 
of  fish  which  was  absolutely  spoiled,  which  yet  arrived,  and  (8)  Mas^n 
still  existed  in  specie,  so  that  it  might  be  properly  called  Jish.{a)  ^^^^ 

Lord  Kenyon  said  it  had  been  uniformly  held,  that  in  order  p^^\^ " 
to  render  the  insurers  liable  under  this  exception,  on  account  of  ^ 

(a)  Cockiag  v.  Eraser,  Marsh.  227 ;  Park,  181.  The  rule  seems 
to  be  the  same  in  France.  Poth.  des  Cent.  Mar.  d.  59,  Coshing^a 
Translation;  £mer.  torn.  2.  p.  184. 
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Corn  spoiled 
by  sea-da- 
mage. 

(1)  Wkn- 
drews  v. 
Vanghan, 
Park,  114; 
Marsh.  232. 

(2)  NeUson 
V.  Col.  Ids. 
Co.  3CauieS| 
108. 

rS)  Saltas  0. 
Ocean  Ins. 
Co.  14  Johns. 

138. 


(4)  Anderson 
V.  Rot.  Ek. 
Ass.  Co.  7 
East,  38. 


(5)  Davy  v. 
Milford,  15 
East,  659. 

Sugar  mostly 
WMhed  out  of 
the  hog»- 
heads. 

(•)l>avy». 

MiUbrd, 
nt  Supr. 

(6)  Hedberg 
V.  rearson,  1 
Holt,  349; 
2  Marsh. 
432;7Taant. 
154.   See  al- 
so Glennie  v. 
Load.  Ass. 
Co.  2  M.  & 
S.  371. 


(7)  Marcar- 
dier  r.  Ches. 
Ins.  Co.  8 
Cranch,  39. 
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the  degree  of  damage  merely,  ^  the  cargo  must  be  wholly  and 
eotirely  destroyed.Xl) 

In  New  York  the  jury  were  told,  in  regard  to  a  loss  upon  com 
that  was  so  much  damaged  as  to  have  become  putrid,  that  if  it 
was  so  damaged  by  the  perils  insured  against  as  to  be  ^  of  no 
value  as  nutriment  for  man,'  the  insurers  were  liable  for  a  total 
loss  ;  but  this  opinion  was  overruled  by  the  court,  who  decided 
that  ^  so  long  as  the  corn  physically  existed,  there  could  not  be 
a  total  loss'  on  account  of  the  damage  merely ;  although  it  was 
^  good  for  nothing ;  the  insurers  were  not  liable.'(2) 

In  a  case  of  a  vessel's  putting  into  an  intermediate  port,  where 
a  part  of  the  corn  was  found  to  be  putrid  in  consequence  of 
sea-damage,  and  the  remainder  was  not  worth  carrying  on ;  it 
was  held  to  be  only  an  average.(3) 

In  case  of  insurance  upon  wheat  from  Waterford  to  Liver- 
pool, the  vessel,  in  eoing  aown  the  river  from  Waterford,  struck 
upon  a  rock  whicn  occasioned  her  to  fill,  and  she  was  ran 
aground  to  prevent  her  smking.  The  hull  of  the  ship  Was  en- 
tirely  under  water  at  high  water.  The  wheat  was  taken  out  at 
different  times,  and  in  the  course  of  about  four  weeks  it  was 
landed,  and  two  thirds  of  it  was  kiln-dried  at  Waterford.  Some 
part  of  the  remainder  was  sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  rest 
was  thrown  away  as  of  no  value.  Lord  Ellenborough  intimat- 
ed that  the  assured  might  have  abandoned  while  the  cargo  was 
under  water,  and  before  any  part  of  it  had  been  recovered  and 
kiln-dried.(4)  Subsequently  the  same  judge  said,  ^  In  this  case 
the  assured  might  have  abandoned  while  the  com  remained  un- 
der water ;  but  they  laboured  to  get  it  up  and  preserve  it ;  and 
when  they  afterwards  did  abandon,  upon  finding  it  did  not  an« 
swer  to  them,  it  was  too  late.'  But  the  destruction  of  a  part  of 
a  cargo  of  flax  by  shipwreck  was  held  to  be  a  total  loss  of  such 
part.(5) 

Insurance  being  made  upon  fifty-four  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
from  Gothenburg  to  Stralsund,  free  of  average,  the  car^  was 
so  much  damaged  hy  sea-water,  that  the  small  quantities  re- 
maining in  the  several  hogsheads,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
one  hogshead.  Gibbs,  C.  J.  ^  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  an 
average  loss.  If  any  of  the  hogsheads  had  been  entirely 
lost,  it  would  have  been  a  total  loss  as  to  them.'  Speaking  of 
the  case  of  a  total  destruction  of  a  part  of  a  cargo  of  flax  in- 
sured under  this  exception,(*)  the  Chief  Justice  said,  the  sub- 
ject was  there  capable  of  division ;  but  *  here  every  hogshead 
contained  some  portion  of  sugar ;  and  I  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween a  small  part  and  a  large  part  being  saved.'  A  special 
jury  were  deciaedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  average.(6) 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in 
one  case,  said,  ^Nothing  short  of  a  total  extinction,  either 
physical  or  in  value,  of  memorandum  articles,  will  entitle  the 
assured  to  turn  the  case  into  a  total  loss,  where  the  voyage  is 
capable  of  being  performed.  And  perhaps,  even  as  to  an  ex- 
tinction in  value,  where  the  commodity  specifically  remains,  it 
might  yet  be  deemed  not  (]uite  settled,  whether,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances,it  would  authorize  an  abandonn^nt  for  a  total  lo8s«X7) 
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In  regard  to  the  change  in  a  thing  by  which  it  no  longer  re-  Tbe  article 
mains  in  tpecU,  it  was  held  in  Mew  York  that  a  chariot,  insured  m  daaafed 
free  of  average,  did  not  specifically  remain^  after  the  loss  of  "  ^^^Jj^^^ 
the  box ;  for  if  the  box  should  be  replaced,  Mr.  Justice  Ben-  specie, 
son  said,  ^  It  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  said  that  the  chariot 
was  repaired ;  it  would  be  a  new  chariot.Xl)  0)  Jadah  v. 

It  ai^ears  accordingly,  that  where  the  insurers  are  exempted  ^^^^'cai 
from  particular  average  on  any  article,  a  partial  is  not  distin-  2^ 
guished  from  a  total  loss,  in  consequencte  of  sea-damage  to  the 
article,  by  the  same  rule  as  in  the  case  of  insurance  against 
both  descriptions  of  loss.  Mor  is  it  of  any  importance  whether 
the  exception  relates  to  particular  articles,  sucn  as  usually  come 
under  the  memorandum ;  for  the  construction  is  the  same  if  the 
policy  be  against  total  loss  on/y,  or,  instead  of  specifying  partis 
cular  articles,  it  is  agreed,  in  general,  that  the  insurance  is  made 
free  from  particular  average.  Whether  the  exception  be  gene^ 
ral  or  apply  to  particular  articles,  it  is  reauisite,  in  order  to 
constitute  a  total  loss  by  damage  to  the  articles,  that  they  should 
be  destroyed  in  value  at  least,  if  not  tn  specie. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  mode  Total  Um  by 
of  distinguishing  a  partial,  jfirom  a  total  loss  of  the  goods  by  Aipwreck  ii 
shipwreck,  or  by  damage  to  the  ship,  whether  the  goods  are  in-  the*iaStte\ri^ 
sured  with  or  without  the  exception  of  particular  average.   On  on  memoran- 
the  contrary  it  has  been  often  assumed,  and  in  many  cases  de-  dum  articles 
cided,  that  a  loss  of  the  ship,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  at  onothen. 
another,  constitutes  a  total  loss  of  goods  insured  free  of  parti- 
cular average,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  insured 
without  this  exception.   Lord  Mansfield,  in  statine  the  grounds 
of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  favour  of  a  total  loss  of  goods 
insured  subject  to  this  exception,  said, '  The  ship  has  an  irre- 
parable  hurt  withm  the  policy,  and  there  is  no  ship  to  be  had  mu^T^Is^ 
to  take  the  cargo  on  board.XS)  Park,  260. 

Lord  Alvanley,  speaking  of  articles  free  of  average,  said, 
^  The  underwriter  agrees  mat  all  commodities  shall  arrive  at 
the  port  of  destination.'   The  case  was  accordingly  held  to  be 
one  of  total  loss  of  fruit  which  had  become  rotten,  and  was 
thrown  overboard  at  an  intermediate  port,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  ship,  which  could  not  be  repaired  without 
discharging  the  cargo,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  throwing     Dyion  e. 
it  overIx>ard,  as  the  government  of  the  place  would  not  permit  Rowcroft,  3*"^ 
it  to  be  landed.(3)    The  decision  was  mostly  put  upon  the  B.  &P.  474. 
ground  of  the  necessity  of  repairs,  which  shows  that  a  loss  of 
the  voyage  by  damage  to  the  ship,  is  a  total  loss  of  the  memo- 
randum articles. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  in  regard  to  this  exception,  ^  A  total 
loss  of  the  cargo  may  be  effected  by  a  total  and  permanent  in-  xa^^naa 
capacity  of  the  ship  to  perform  the  voyage ;  that  is  a  destruc-  ^.tvaUiO^ 
tion  of  the  contemplated  adventure.'(4)  )mL  li  S.  MO. 

Rice  being  insured  ^  free  from  particular  average,'  the  ves^ 
scl  was  wrecked  at  the  port  of  destination,  but  before  the  rice 
was  discharged.  The  rice  was,  however,  landed,  though 
much  damaged.   The  same  jud^  said,  *This  is  not  a  case  of 
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total  loss  of  the  goods  on  account  of  non-arrival  of  the  ship 
thereby  intimating,  that  if  the  rice  had  been  prevented  from 
arriving,  by  reason  of  damage  to  the  ship  from  the  enumerated 
perils.  It  would  have  been  a  total  loss. 

In  another  case.  Lord  EUenborough  instructed  the  jury,  that 
the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  did  not  constitute  a  total  loss  on 
wheatj  where  another  vessel  could  have  been  obtained.(2) 

In  case  of  insurance  upon  sugar  and  tobacco,  free  from  ave- ' 
rage,  on  a  voyage  from  Heligoland  to  London,  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  at  Heligoland  after  the  risk  had  commenced.  The 
goods  were  however  saved,  but  in  a  very  damaged  state.  Lord 
EUenborough  said, '  If  this  can  be  converted  into  a  total  loss  by 
an  abandonment,  the  clause  excepting  underwriters  from  par- 
ticular average,  may  as  well  be  struck  out  of  the  poUcy.  We 
can  only  look  at  the  time  when  the  goods  were  lanaed,  and  then 
it  was  not  a  total  loss,  however  unprofitable  they  might  after- 
wards be.'  Bayley  J.  *  The  very  object  of  the  exceotion  is  to 
free  the  underwriters  from  liability  for  damaged  eooas.  They 
say,  in  effect,  that  they  will  be  liable  if  the  goods  are  wholly 
lost,  but  not  iJf  they  are  only  damaged.X3)  It  is  not  said  in  this 
case  that  any  other  ship  could  have  been  ^procured  to  carry  on 
the  cargo ;  but  the  case  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  no  doubt, 
that  another  vessel  might  have  been  procured,  or  that  the  cargo 
was  too  much  damaged  to  be  reshipped,  although  it  remained 
in  specie^  and  accordingly  that  the  means  of  sending  it  on  by 
another  vessel  were  of  no  importance. 

Mr.  Justice  Washington,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court 
upon  this  subject,  said,  ^  If  the  question  turns  upon  the  totality 
of  the  loss,  unconnected  with  the  deterioration  of  the  cargo  in 
value,  or  reduction  in  quantity,  there  is  no  difference  in  memo- 
randum, and  other  articles.'(4)  And  the  court  was  accordingly 
of  opinion,  that  where  the  vessel  was  wrecked  at  the  port  of 
destination,  but  a  part  of  the  com  was  saved  and  landed,  it  was 
an  average  loss.  The  same  principle  has  been  expressed  in 
Massachusetts  by  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  who  said,  speaking  in 
reference  to  capture  and  arrest, '  A  cargo  of  Jish  may  as  well  be 
abandoned  by  a  loss  of  the  voyage,  as  a  cargo  of  any  other  de- 
scription ;X5)  and  the  same  doctrine  is  adopted  in  New  York.(6) 

The  question  respecting  a  total  loss  of  articles  insured  against 
total  loss  only,  has  been  particularly  considered  in  Massachu- 
setts. Insurance  was  made  upon  one  half  of  a  vessel,  her 
cargo  and  freight,  ^  against  total  loss  only,'  on  a  voyage  from 
Grenada  to  Wiscasset.  A  1000  dollars  was  insured  upon  the 
vessel,  which  was  valued  in  the  policy  at  4000  dollars,  and 
the  sum  of  500  dollars  was  insured  upon  the  cargo,  and  the 
same  sum  upon  the  freight.  The  vessel  went  ashore  at  Bermu- 
das, and  was  so  damagea  as  not  to  be  worth  repairing.  The  re- 
pairs would  have  cost  1500  dollars,  and  the  master  had  not 
funds  to  that  amount.  He  accordingly  sold  the  vessel  and  cai^o, 
the  net  proceeds  of  which,  after  deoucting  the  salvage  and  other 
expenses,  amounted  to  about  400  dollars.  Mr.  Justice  Sewall, 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court^  said,  ^  An  insurance  agaimt  Md 
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loss  only^  is  equivalent  to  an  insurance,  with  the  exception  of  Marsh, 
average.    If  we  yield  to  the  authority  of  Manning  v.  Newn-  539 .  Park, 
ham,{*)  an  interruption,  by  a  peril  insured  against,  and  by  una-  2eo.* 
voidable  consequences,  when  the  voyage  is  entirely  and  inevi- 
tably defeated  and  lost,  is  a  total  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the 
policy,  with  the  same  effect,  as  the  absolute  destruction  of  the 
thing  insured.' 

'  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  of  any  peril  provided  against  by 
the  ordinary  forms  of  insurance,  which  does  not  admit  the  sup- 
position of  some  salvage,  remotely  possible  at  least ;  as  in  the 
<:ase  of  a  ship  foundered  or  burnt  at  sea,  every  possible  chance 
of  salvage  is  by  no  means  excluded.  But  in  the  technical  sense 
of  total  lossy  and  to  every  beneficial  purpose,  in  which  a  con- 
tract of  insurance  can  be  employed,  a  ship  foundered  or 
burnt  at  sea,  or  wrecked  and  broken  upon  the  land,  so  as  to  be 
past  relief  or  repair,  is  specifically,  and  as  a  vessel,  totally 
destroyed.  Such  an  event  is  a  total  loss,  for  which  the  under- 
writer is  liable,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable  salvage, 
and  notwithstanding  any  restriction  the  policy  may  contain,  as 
being  against  a  total  loss  only,  or  as  containing  an  exception 
against  average  loss.' 

*  The  case  of  a  loss  of  the  voyage,  when  the  subject  remains, 
as  in  Manning  r.  Newnham,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  admit 
within  the  same  principle  of  construction.  But  upon  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  that  decision,  the  voyaee  is  to  be  inevitably 
and  entirely  defeated ;  and  the  total  loss  does  not  depend  upon 
the  dereliction  of  the  voyage  by  the  assured,  either  as  not 
worth  pursuing,  or  as  being  without  funds,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance depending  upon  the  will  or  management  of  the  assured 
or  his  agent,  or  upon  any  election  he  can  exercise  by  an  aban- 
donment or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  loss  con- 
structively total.' 

^  In  examining  the  case  at  bar,  the  question  will  be,  whether 
the  vessel  was  specifically  destroyed,  or  the  voyage  insured  was 
inevitably  defeated.  The  vessel,  although  injured  in  her  hull, 
by  stranding,  was  relieved  and  carried  into  a  port  where  repairs 
were  practicable,  and  to  be  obtained  at  less  than  half  the  amount 
of  her  estimated  value.  The  cargo  was  saved  entire,  and  with 
very  little  damage,  except  the  expenses  of  salvage.  And  it  does 
not  appear,  if  the  vessel  had  been  irreparable,  that  another 
carrier  for  the  cargo  might  not  have  been  obtained.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  agent  of  the  assured  proceeded  to  strip 
the  vessel,  and  to  sell  the  hull  and  cargo.  The  only  circum- 
stance urged  as  rendering  this  course  necessary,  was  the  want 
of  funds  to  pay  for  salvage  and  repairs,  at  a  port  within  a  mode- 
rate distance  fr6m  the  owner's  residence;  the  voyage  [to  which 
port]  is  performed  in  fifteen  days,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a 
shorter  time.' 

*  If  the  vessel  was  afloat,  or  if  it  was  practicable  to  put  her 
afloat,  it  was  not  a  total  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy. 
Whether  the  injury  sustained,  and  the  expenses  of  salvage,  ren- 
dered the  voyage  of  no  value  and  not  worth  pursuing,  is  not  a 
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Whether  the 
deitniction  of 
a  part  of  the 
article  ii  a 
total  loM  of 
iQch  part,  un- 
der the  ex- 
ception. 

1)  Murray  v, 
"^atch^e 
Mau.  Rep. 
465. 


(2)  Davy«. 
MUford,  15 
East,  559. 

(3)  Thomp- 
son V.  Roy.. 
Ex.  Au.  Co. 
16  East,  214. 
V.  Supr.  488. 


(4)  Biays  v. 
Ches.  Ins.  Co. 
7  Cranch, 
415. 


(5)  Guerlain 
V.  Col.  Ins. 
Co.  7  Johns. 
627. 

(6)  Gracie  v. 
Maryl.  Ins. 
Co.  8  Cranch, 
84.   See  also 
1  Wheat.  219. 

All  other 

perishable 

articles* 


question  to  be  considered,  when  the  policy  is  restricted  to  a  case 
of  total  loss.'(l) 

A  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  subject  insured,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  partial  loss,  has  been  held,  in  one  case,  to  be  a  total  loss 
of  such  part  within  the  policy.  Where  about  five  sixths  of  t 
quantity  of  Jlax  insured,  was  lost  by  shipwreck,  and  the  net 
sales  of  the  part  saved  amounted  to  less  than  three  per  cent  on 
the  prime  cost  of  the  whole  quantity.  Lord  EUenborough  said, 
^  there  is  nothing  in  reason  or  precedent  to  prevent  us  from  say- 
ing that  the  assured  may  recover,  for  no  case  has  been  cited  to 
show,  that  where  the  least  particle  of  the  thing  insured  exists  m 
jpecte,  the  assured  shall  be  prevented  from  recovering  the  value 
of  that  which  has  been  totally  lost.  I  consider  that  me  assured 
are  entitled  to  recover,  as  for  a  total  loss,  the  value  of  that  which 
was  in  fact  totally  lost.^^) 

But  in  a  case  where,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  counsel 
of  one  of  the  parties,  a  part  of  the  sugar  insured,  was  washed 
out  of  the  hotheads,  the  same  court  held  that  it  was  not  a  loss 
under  the  policy,  but  came  within  the  exception.(3) 

Hides  insured  free  of  average,  were  put  into  lighters  to  be 
landed  at  Nieu  Diep,  and  one  of  the  lignters  was  sunk.  Only 
a  part  of  the  hides  were  recovered.  The  assured  claimed  for 
a  total  loss  of  the  hides  not  recovered,  and  for  the  expenses  of 
recovering  the  others.  Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  giving  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court,  said,  ^  When  only  a  part  of  a  cargo,  consist- 
ing all  of  the  same  kind  of  articles,  is  lost,  and  the  residue  ar^ 
rives  in  safety  at  its  port  of  destination,  the  loss  cannot  but  be 
partial.^ 

In  re^^ard  to  the  expenses  of  recovering  the  hides,  an  indem- 
nity against  which  was  claimed  under  the  clause  authorizing  the 
assured  ^  to  sue,  labour,'  &c.  the  judge  said,  ^  The  parties  cer- 
tainly meant  to  apply  this  clause  only  to  the  case  of  those  losses 
or  injuries  for  which  the  insurers,  if  they  had  happened,  would 
have  been  responsible.  The  underwriters  not  being  answerable 
for  the  principal  loss,  cannot  be  so  for  the  expenses  in  recover- 
ing the  property.X^) 

In  New  York  the  same  construction  was  put  upon  a  policy 
against  ^  general  average,  and  such  total  loss  only  as  might  arise 
by  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  property.'  The  court  said, 
^  The  idea,  that  for  each  item  or  article  of  the  careo  which  was 
totally  lost,  the  insurers  are  liable,  is  not  well  founded.  The  in- 
surance was  upon  so  much  cargo  as  an  integral  subject.X5) 

Upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been  held  that  a  total  loss  can- 
not take  place  under  this  exception,  after  a  part  of  the  goods, 
coming  within  the  exception,  have  been  safely  Ianded.(6)^ 

^11  policies,  after  the  enumeration  of  articles  on  which  the 
insurers  are  not  liable  for  average,  contain  the  general  provision, 
that  the  insurance  is  made  free  of  average  also  on  all  articles 
perishable  in  their  own  nature.  But  I  have  not  met  with  an^ 
decision  in  which  the  exception  has  been  held,  in  virtue  of  this 
general  clause,  to  be  applicable  to  an  g£tic]e_  not^specifically 
named  in  the  policy.  One  instance  has  occurrecTto  mein  whicli 
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an  article,  not  named  in  the  policy,  under  this  exception,  was  con-  / 
sidered  to  be  perishable  in  its  own  nature,  but  it  does  not  appear  ! 
that  there  is  any  practice  in  this  respect  so  general,  as  to  amount 
to  what  can  be  considered  a  usage*  Experienced  insurers,  of 
different  places,  say  that  they  haye  hardly  known  of  an  instance 
in  which  the  exception  has  been  actually  applied  to  any  article 
besides  those  sf>ecifically  enumerated. 

In  regard  to  the  general  exception  of  ayerage,  under  three  Whether  the 
per  cent  in  the  English  and  Frencn,  and  under  fiye  per  cent  in  exception  of 
the  American  policies ;  it  is  necesnrily  applied  exclusiyely  to  J^^^^ 
the  subject  on  which  the  ayerage  happens,  m  those  places  where  cent  gene-' 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo  are  insured  in  separate  policies.   And  noiy,  is  com- 
where  these  subjects  are  insured  together  in  the  same  policy,  P^<*  "f^w. 
this  exception  is  applied  by  many,  and  I  belieye  by  the  greater  jecS^owd 
number,  if  not  by  ail  insurers,  to  that  subject,  exclusively,  on  in  the  tame 
which  the  ayerage  takes  jplace.   The  rate  of  three  or  fiye  per  policy, 
cent  is  considers  to  haye  reference  to  the  ship,  freight,  or  cargo 
Mparately,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  insured  in  sepa- 
rate policies. 

In  computing  the  three  or  fiye  per  cent,  it  is  eyident  that  the  The  ahate- 
abatement  of  one  or  two  per  cent  from  losses,  ought  not  to  be  JJJJ^*,^^  Mat' 
first  deducted.   The  stipulation  is,  that  the  insurers  will  pay  a  oagfat  not  to 
loss  which  exceeds  one  twentieth  part  of  the  interest,  but  the  be  dedacted, 
deduction  of  the  one  or  two  per  cent,  in  computing  this  twentieth  ^ 
part,  would  so  far  be  a  departure  from  the  stipulation.   If  it  is      per  crat. 
to  be  deducted  from  the  loss,  it  ou^ht  to  be  added,  in  estimating 
the  yalue  of  the  goods,  &c.  lost,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
omiting  it  altogether. 

In  makine  a  computation  in  respect  to  this  general  exception.  One  loetMUit 

auccessiye  losses,  wholly  unconnected,  must  not  be  added  to-  ^^^^  *f 

f  11  •  !  I*     three  or  fiye 

gether  to  make  the  amount ;  nor  is  a  general  average  to  be  in-      cent  to 

eluded  for  this  purpose.    But  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  make  the  in- 
different interests  in  respect  of  adding  successive  losses.    If  the  liable, 
ship  be  damaged  during  a  storm,  and  subsequently,  in  a  different 
part  of  the  voyage,  and  without  any  connexion  whatever  with 
the  storm,  she  is  damaged  by  stranding,  the  insurers  are  not  lia- 
ble for  either  loss,  unless  it  exceeds  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  sterene 
general  exception,  and  only  for  the  loss  which  exceeds  that  onAr.P.  iv. 
rate.(l)   But  it  is  not  usual,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult,  to        p.  214. 
make  any  such  distinction  in  regard  to  the  freieht  or  careo. 
The  rule  more  generally,  if  not  uniformly  and  universally 
adopted,  is,  to  consider  a  loss  upon  freight  as  coming  within  the 
stipulation  of  indemnity,  if  it  amounts  to  the  specified  rate  upon 
the  freight  pending  at  one  time,  although  the  amount  of  loss  may 
be  occasioned  by  successive  accidents.   But  a  question  very 
rarely  occurs  respecting  the  application  of  this  exception  to 
freight. 

The  amount  of  damage  upon  ^oods  is  usually  ascertained  at 
the  port  of  delivery,  and  no  distmction  can  ordinarily  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  damage  occasioned  at  different  periods.  If  the 
whole  damage  exceeds  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  exception,  the 
insurers  are  considered  to  be  liable.   It  would  in  general  be 
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impracticable  to  distinguish  damage  occasioned  to  goods  b^  the 
same  peril,  as  by  perOs  of  the  seas  for  instance,  at  difl^rent 
times.  But  it  does  not  appear  by  any  known  and  established 
usage,  that  the  insurers  would  be  liable  for  the  aggregate  da- 
mage exceeding  the  rate  at  which  the  exception  is  nxed,  partly 
occasioned  by  fire  at  one  time,  and  partly  by  perils  of  the  seas, 
barratry,  or  capture,  at  another ;  if  the  damage  from  either  of 
these  causes  were  less  than  that  rate.  It  seems  on  the  contrary, 
from  analogy  to  the  usage  in  regard  to  a  policy  upon  the  ship, 
and  from  the  more  obvious 'construction  of  the  language  of  the 
exception,  that  the  insurers  are  not  liable  in  such  case.  The 
construction  generally  adopted,  in  this  respect,  is,  that  the  insu- 
rers are  liable  wherever  what  may  properly  be  considered  ih 
same  loss,  exceeds  the  rate  at  which  the  exception  is  limited. 
^  The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  exceptions  of  partial  losses 
on  particular  articles ;  the  insurers  are  not  liable,  except  m 
Av  wt.  ^^^^  damage,  in  what  may  properly  be  considered  to  be  the 
s/p.  su.  szme  loss,  exceeding  the  rate  or  the  exception.(l)  In  dete^ 
mining  what  injuries  and  damage  may  be  .considered  to  be  the 
same  Toss,  and  what  are  distinct  losses,  there  is  room  for  doubt 
and  a  diversity  of  opinion.  But  as  the  exception  is  limited  to 
particular  average,* the  amount  of  a  general  average,  cannot  be 
mcluded  to  make  the  loss  exceed  the  rate  of  the  exception ;  to 

(2)  4  Mass,  render  the  insurers  liable,  the  particular  average  must  exceed 
Rep.  548.      that  rate.(2) 

Exceptions       The  exceptions  are  necessarily  limited,  in  their  application,  to 
estimated  up-  the  amount  at  risk  under  the  policy  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  In- 
at  rUk^^*  surance  was  made  upon  a  cargo  of  slaves,  *  free  from  average, 
time  of  a  lost,  under  five  per  cent,  from  insurrection.^  Out  of  forty-nine  slaves 
on  board  at  the  time,  seven  were  killed  in  suppressing  an  insu^ 
rection.   The  number  lost  did  not  amount  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  number  subsequently  on  board,  and  at  risk  within  the  policy. 
The  jury  found,  in  compliance  with  what  was  stated  by  an  un- 

(3)  Rohl  V.  derwriter,  that  the  exception  had  reference  to  the  number  of 
Pair.  1  Esp.    slaves  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  loss ;  and  Lord  Kenyon  ac- 

quiesced  in  this  construction.(3) 
Lonin  na-        jf  only  one  interest  is  at  risk,  as  the  ship,  and  a  loss,  in  the 
p^arcnure"  ^^^^^^      general  average,  is  incurred,  a^  cutting  the  cable, 
'When  only  (me  which  does  not  ainount  to  the  rate  of  exception  applicable  to 
interest  is  at   all  partial  losses,  it  is  customary  to  pay  such  a  loss ;  for  although 
there  are  no  other  interests  at  risk  to  contribute  to  this  loss,  yet 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  general  average,  insurers 
consider  themselves  liable  for  it.   Mr.  Stevens  thinks  that  such 
^3%!iU.    a  loss  ought  to  be  paid,(4)  and  the  custom  in  the  United  States, 
in  many  offices  at  least,  if  not  generally,  is  to  pay  a  loss  of  this 
sort. 

Uponwliat  In  case  of  insurance  upon  difierent  kinds  of  goods,  on  some 
▼aluetheex-  of  which  the  insurers  are  exempted  from  ,  particular  average 
to  be^^m"*  under  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  a  question  occurs  respecting  the 
puted.  amount  upon  which  the  estimation  is  to  be  made.  It  insurance 
is  made  upon  sugar  and  cocoa,  free  of  average  under  ten  per 


risk 


(4)  P.  IV. 
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cent,  and  coffee  and  rice,  free  of  average  under  seven  per  cent, 
with  the  general  exception  of  losses  under  five  per  cent,  a  ques- 
tion occurs,  whether  the  insurers  are  liable  for  a  loss  upon  the 
sugar  exceeding  ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  th^t  article,  or  only 
in  case  of  its  exceeaing  ten  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  sugar 
and  cocoa,  and  all  other  articles  at  risk,  subject  to  the  same  ex- 
ception.  Another  Question  arises,  whether  a  loss  must  not  only 
amount  to  the  specined  rate  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article 
or  class  of  articles,  upon  which  it  takes  place ;  but  must  also 
amount  to  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  the  goods  at  risk  un- 
der the  policy.   The  form  of  the  policy  may  exclude  this  ques- 
tion, by  providing,  as  is  done  in  some  policies,  that  a  particular 
average,  to  be  payable,  *  must  amount  to  five  per  cent  upon  the  (i)ACharl«t- 
whole  interest  at  risk       or  the  value '  thereby  insured  ;^  or  by  ton  form, 
containing  the  general  provision,  that  a  loss  shall  not  be  paid,  un-  J?^/^®^ 
less  it  amount  to  five  per  cent,  without  making  any  distinction  g^tLaore 
as  to  the  articles  to  which  this  exception  applies.(2)  This  form  forms, 
of  the  exception  makes  it  requisite  that  the  average,  whether  it 
happen  upon  a  memorandum  article  or  any  other,  should  amount 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  the  goods  at  risk. 

But  m  the  form  of  the  policy  most  extensively  used,  this,  gene- 
ral exception  is  not  expressea  as  in  the  policies  above-mention- 
ed. The  memorandum  of  English  policies,  and  those  used  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  provide,  that  certain  articles  shall  be 
free  of  average,  or  free  of  average  under  a  certain  rate ;  and  it 
is  added,  that  ^  all  other  goods,'  or  else, '  all  other  goods,  the 
ship  and  freight,'  shall  be  free  of  average  under  three  or  five 
per  cent.  This  form  of  expression  gives  occasion  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  exception  is  to  be  applied  to  the  value  of  all 
the  goods  at  risk,  or  only  that  of  the  goods  subject  to  the  ex- 
ertion. 

A  case  occurred  in  Boston  in  1809,  under  a  policy  upon  su- 
gar free  of  averaee  under  seven  per  cent,  and  upon  conee  and 
pepper,  neither  of  which  was  enumerated  in  the  memorandum, 
and  both  of  which  were  accordingly  free  of  average  under  the 
general  exception  of  five  per  cei\^.  A  loss  happened  upon  the 
coffee  exceeaing  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  tnat  article ;  but 
not  amounting  to  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  at  risk 
under  the  policy.  It  was  settled,  by  referees,  that  the  assured 
was  entitled  to  recover  for  this  loss.  The  referees  said,  ^  By  the 
policy  the  cargo  is  divided  into  two  classes  or  masses  of  pro- 
perty, upon  one  of  which  the  underwriter  is  exempted  from  loss 
under  seven  per  cent,  upon  the  other,  from  loss  under  five  per 
cent.  A  partial  loss  that  happens  to  the  articles  composing  one 
of  said  classes,  is  to  be  computed  on  the  value  of  such  class,  in 
the  same'  manner  as  if  the  insurance  on  one  class  was  effected 
in  one  policy,  and  the  insurance  on  the  other  class,  in  another 
policy.'  The  practice  in  Boston,  and  the  neighbouring  ports, 
has  smce  been  governed  by  thb  award. 

The  principle  upon  whicn  each  exception  is  applied  must  be 
the  same,  or  at  least  the  different  exceptions  must  not  be  ap- 
plied upon  principlifs  that  are  mconsistent  with  each  other; 
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The  exception  of  average  under'seven  per  cent  on  sugar,  should 
not  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  value  of  the  su|i^r  at  risk, 
while  the  exception  of  average  under  five  per  cent  on  pepper, 
in  virtue  of  the  general  clause  relating  to  '  all  other  gooos,^  is 
applied  to  the  value  of  the  pepper,  coffee,  sugar,  and  all  other 
articles  at  risk.   Unless  the  policy  makes  some  distinction  in 
this  respect,  the  different  exceptions  ought,  it  seems,  to  be  ap* 
plied  in  the  same  manner,  x>r  according  to  the  same  general 
rule.   Every  article  at  risk  is  subject  to  some  exception,  which 
must  be  estimated  upon  the  value  of  the  article  itself^  or  upon 
the  value  of  all  the  articles  at  risk,  subject  to  the  same  excep- 
tion, or  upon  the  value  of  all  the  goods  at  risk.   The  eeneral 
exception  of  losses  under  five  per  cent  on  ^  all  other  goo£,'  can- 
not conveniently  be  estimated  upon  the  value  of  the  particular 
kind  of  articles  at  risk  on  which  the  damage  happens,  since 
this  raises  the  di£BcuIty  of  determining  what  articles  are  of  the 
same  kind.   Suppose  the  invoice  to  consist  of  nails,  bar  iron, 
and  iron  nail-plates ;  and  an  average  to  take  place  upon  the 
nails.   A  doubt  would  occur  whether  all  these  articles  are  of 
the  same  class,  and  whether  the  estimation  is  to  be  made  upon 
the  value  of  the  nails  only,  or  upon  that  of  all  three,  or  of  any 
two  of  the  articles.   This  difficulty  would  occur  in  innumerable 
instances,  and  there  would  be  no  principle  upon  which  it  could 
be  removed.   The  estimation  of  the  general  exception,  there- 
fore, upon  the  value  of  the  same  kind  of  article  at  risk,  seems 
to  be  impracticable  and  out  of  the  question.   A  choice  must 
then  be  made  between  the  value  of  each  class  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent exceptions  apply,  and  that  of  all  the  goods  at  risk.  The 
rule  of  estimating  the  exception  upon  the  value  of  the  several 
articles  at  risk,  subject  to  the  same  exception,  was  considered 
by  the  arbitrators,  m  the  above  case,  as  being  more  uniform  in 
principle,  and  more  consistent  with  the  object  in  view,  in  intro- 
ducing the  exceptions,  than  an  estimation  upon  the  value  of 
all  the  goods  at  risk  would  be.   As  the  parties  had  classed 
certain  articles  together  in  the  several  exceptions,  and  made 
each  class  subject  to  the  same  exception,  the  construction  in 
respect  to  the  articles  belonging  to  each  class,  should  be  the 
same,  in  relation  to  the  exception,  as  if  but  one  article  had  been 
at  risk  under  the  exception,  equal  in  value  to  the  several  arti- 
cles.   Upon  these  grounds  the  award  was  made,  and  the  rule 
adopted  by  it  has  since  been  adhered  to  in  Boston,  and  the 
neighbouring  ports. 

But  Mr.  Stevens  states  a  different  rule  as  being  adopted  at 
Lloyd's.  He  says,  *  If  several  articles  be  insured  together,  fi^e 
of  average  under  five  per  cent,  and  average  be  claimed  on  the 
whole,  the  claim  shoula  be  analysed  to  find  if  each  be  damag- 
ed five  per  cent,  e.  g.  if  a  claim  be  made  of  100/.  i.  e.  ten  per 
(1)  Emy  on  cent,  on  flax  and  hemp  valued  at  lOOOiL ;  unless  [the  average  on] 
t^i  ^^u'  ihem  separately  amount  to  five  per  cent^  the  claim  can 

'         'be  substantiated  on  only  one  of  them.Xl) 

I  have  not  ascertained  what  is  the  practice  in  this  respect  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  from  what  I  have  learned, 
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;  has  an  indirect  relation  to  this  subject,  I  should  infer  that 
rule  stated  by  Mr.  Stevens,  is  more  generally  adopted  in 
Meet  to  the  articles  specifically  enumerated  in  the  memoran- 
u  The  different  manner  of  introducing  the  general  excep- 
of  all  losses  under  five  per  cent,  in  some  policies,  which  has 
n  noticed  above,  would  evidently  in  part,  take  a  case  out  of 
rule  adopted  in  Boston. 

i  question  occurs,  whether  the  expenses  of  surveys,  certifi-  Whether  Uic 
protests,  and  of  the  adjustment  of  the  loss  are  to  be  in-  expenses  of 
led  in  determining  whether  a  loss  comes  within  any  exception.  ^"^'^^JJ?"*^ 
the  ordinance  of  Hamburg, '  the  insurer  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
dcular  average  if  the  same  amount  to  three  per  cent  after  to  be  in- 

commission  of  the  desnacheur  of  averages  is  deducted.Xl)  ^^^^^ 
%  is  adopting  the  rule,  tnat  the  charges  for  ascertaining  the 
mnt  of  the  loss  should  fall  upon  the  part^  who  must  nave      rpi^  ^zi. 
ained  the  loss,  had  its  amount  been  ascertained  without  any  art.  ii.  2 
ense.   This  rule  seems  to  be  perfectly  reasonable  and  to  Mag.  238. 
founded  upon  the  plainest  principles,  and  it  applies  with 
al  propriety  to  all  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  ^n's  l^iT^ 
maining  and  proving  the  loss ;  that  is,  to  surveys,  protests,  av.  Part  IV. 

the  like.(2)  a.  3.  p.  216. 

Ir.  Stevens  says  he  has  been  informed,  that  the  ^  intention  of 
memorandum,  when  first  inserted,  was,  that  the  five  or  three  (?)  S^Ten*! 
cent,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  deducted  from  the  average,  the  Pa!rt^v?a.^3. 
erwriters  paying  the  balance.X3)   But  the  practice  in  Eng-  p.2i3.n.  ' 
1  is,  to  consider  the  underwriters  liable  for  the  whole  of  the 

where  it  exceeds  the  rate  at  which  the  exception  is  fixed. 
i  practice  is  the  same  in  Boston,  and  other  places  in  the 
ted  States,  as  far  as  I  have  been  informed  in  this  respect ; 
»8S  the  policy  contains  a  provision  that  the  insurer  '  will  pay  g^^^. 
f  the  excess  of  damage  aoove  the  rates  limited.X4)   I  have,  nah  form, 
rever,  met  with  only  one  instance  of  such  a  provision. 
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[t  is  a  pretty  general  prs^ctice  to  allow  some  time,  more  or 
^  according  to  the  law  or  usage  of  the  particular  place,  from 
It,  to  thirty,  or  sixty  days,  between  the  time  of  the  claim  and  j 
of  of  a  loss,  and  the  payment  of  it.(5)  The  English  marine  89.  s.  76.  ' 
icies,  however,  contain  no  provision  on  this  sujbject.  The 
icies  made  in  England  against  fire,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
tain  a  provision  in  regara  to  the  proof,  on  the  production  of 
63 
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(1)  Routlidge  which  the  loss  shall  be  paid.(l)  The  American  marine  policies, 
V.  Barren,  1  universally  contain  a  provision,  that  a  loss  shall  be  paid  in  thirty, 
H.  Bi.  254.        sixty,  or  ninety  days,  or  some  other  time,  o/ler  proof  of  tk$ 

loss*   The  time  agreed  upon  in  most  policies  is  sixty  days. 

The  evidence  of  the  loss  under  this  provision  of  the  policy  is 
(«)  Barker  v.  called  preliminary  proof 

cTsJ^m.      The  abandonment,  and  the  furnishing  the  preliminary  proof, 
2^.    ^    *  are  distinct  acts,  and  must  not  be  confounaed.(3)   We  have 
ahready  seen  what  constitutes  an  abandonment,  and  that  it  is 
made  only  in  case  of  total  loss,  but  preliminary  proof  is  requi- 
site in  every  description  of  loss. 
What  is  Buffi-     Id  regard  to  the  kind  of  proof  requisite  under  this  provision, 
cientprelimi-  Chief  Justice  Thompson  said,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
nary  proof,    ^j^at  it  'requires  only  reasonable  information  to  be  given  to  the 
underwriters,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of 
their  rights  before  they  are  obliged  to  pay.   This  clause  has 
always  Deen  liberally  expounded,  and  is  construed  to  require 
only  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  which  the  party  possesses  at 
the  time.'(a) 

The  ordinary  proofs  of  a  loss  are  the  invoice,  bill  of  lading, 
&c.  to  show  the  mterest  of  the  assured ;  the  survey  of  the  ves- 
V*^*  1  cargo,  protests,  consular  certificates,  letters  oi  the  captain 

Casl  N.  P?^ '      othef  correspondents,  &c.  to  show  that  a  loss  has  taken 

16.  n.  '  place.(3)  Where  the  captain  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  the 
assured,  being  informed  of  the  loss  by  the  pilot,  communicated 
his  information  to  the  underwriters ;  Chief  Justice  Parsons  said, 
in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, '  The  evidence  of  the  loss 
was  sufficient.  Nothing  can  be  objected  but  the  want  of  affida- 
vit, which  it  is  not  usual  to  send.  The  master  was  a  prisoner, 
and  could  make  no  protest,  which  is  the  usual  eviaence.'(i) 
Letters  from  the  master  or  other  person,  giving  an  account  of  a 

Mar.lnsTco!'        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^  Sufficient  preliminary  proof,(c)  as  also 

2  Johns.  130*.  the  protest  of  the  master  and  mate.(4) 

If  the  insurers     It  depends  upon  the  provisions  of  the  policy,  and  also  in  some 
demand  a      degree,  upon  the  demand  made  by  the  insurers,  whether  the 
thu'iMr'*^-  P^'^^^ction  of  any  particular  documents  is  necessary*   Where  it 
pose'^eoMi-        agreed,  that  the  insurers  should  not  be  liable  for  a  loss  on  a 
gaUon  of  pro-  vessel  insured,  if,  upon  a  regular  survey,  she  should  be  con- 
ducing it.      demned  on  account  of  being  unsound  or  rolten ;  on  a  claim  be- 
ing made  for  a  loss,  the  insurers  required  the  production  of  a 
survey  which  had  been  made  upon  the  vessel.    The  assured 
did  not  produce  the  survey.    The  court  said, '  We  kre  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  assured  was  bound  to  produce  the  survey,  or  give 
some  account  of  its  non-production.    It  is  possible  the  survey 
might  have  shown  that  the  vessel  was  unable  to  prosecute  her 
voyage  on  account  of  her  being  unsound  or  rotten*    It  was  a 

$a)  Lawrence  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Johns.  259.  See  also  Barker 
^hoen.  Ids.  Co.  8  Johns.  237 ;  Talcott  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns. 
130.  (6)  Munson  v.  New  Eng.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  4  Mass.  Rep.  88.  See 
also  Johnston  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  7  Johlis.  315.  (c)  Cndg  v.  Un.  Ins. 
Co.  6  Johns.  226 ;  Barker  v.  Phoen.  Ins.  Co.  8  Johns.  237. 
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material  document  to  the  insurers  in  forming  a  judgment,  whether  (i)  Haff  r. 
the  loss  claimed  was  totaLXO  Ids.  Co. 

The  conduct  of  the  insurer  may  amount  to  a  waiver  of  his  g/^''a^' 
rights  in  respect  of  preliminary  proof.   Where  the  assured  pro-  jknthon^sCitf! 
duced  to  the  underwriters  the  heads  of  the  master's  protest,  and  N.  P.  14. 
his  letters,  in  proof  of  barratnr,  and  the  question  made  between 
the  parties,  was,  whether  the  ^qts  stated,  amounted  to  barratry ; 
Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said, 
'  Under  these  circumstances,  even  admitting  the  documents  not  .  v  . 
to  be  competent  preliminary  proof,  I  should  consider  the  under-  Bwne!^! 
writers  as  having  waived  the  claim  to  more  formal  proof.'(2)  ji^.  229. 
And  the  protest  of  the  captain,  relating  to  a  loss,  being  pro- 
duced to  the  insurers,  but  no  proof  of  interest  furnished,  the 
court  said,  ^  As  the  underwriter  made  no  objection  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  proof,  and  placed  his  refusal  to  pay,  on  the  ground  of  ^ 
deviation,  he  must  be  deemed  to  have  waived  the  proof  of  in-  Robinson,  9 
terest.X3)  John*.  192. 

The  thirty,  or  sixty  days,  or  other  time  of  credit  for  the  loss.  The  term  of 
must,  of  course,  be  computed  from  the  time  of  the  production  of  credit  for  the 
the  proof,  and  not  from  that  of  abandonment.   Where  an  aban-  ^f^]^^" ' 
donment  was  made  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  and  the  prelimina-  time  of  mak- 
ry  proof  was  exhibited  on  the  51st,  the  sixty  days  were  com-  ingpreiimi- 
puted  from  the  21st.(4) 

As  the  loss  must  be  total  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment,  in  0*)  Barker  t. 
order  to  entitle  the  assured  to  recover  the  value  at  which  the  co*8  Johns, 
subject  is  insured  ;(5)  proof  of  the  state  of  facts,  at  the  time  of  237. 
abandonment,  might  be  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  prelimi-  (5)  Supr.  454. 
nary  proof.    But  as  this  would  very  much  extend  the  credit  for 
the  loss,  in  case  of  a  constructive  total  loss  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  residence  of  the  parties  to  the  policy,  and  would  give 
an  indirect  effect  to  the  rules  respecting  preliminary  proof,  quite 
foreign  to  the  object  and  principles  of  these  rules,  the  construc- 
tion which  would  give  the  different  stipulations  effect,  without 
causing  them  to  interfere  with  each  other,  seems  to  be,  to  consi- 
der the  proof  t>f  the  state  of  facts,  at  the  time  of  abandonment, 
not  to  be  a  part  of  the  preliminary  proof.    Property  being  cap- 
tured, at  a  great  distance  from  the  parlies,  and  abandoned,  the 
assured  has  a  right  to  recoveV,  unless  subsequent  facts  have  de- 
feated his  right.   The.  proof  of  the  capture,  mav,  in  this  case, 
be  considered  to  be  the  preliminary  proof,  and  the  fact  that  the 
property  has  not  been  released  in  the  mean  time,  is  only  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  right  of  abandonment  had  not  been  de- 
vested before  the  time  of  abandoning.    Upon  this  construction 
the  credit  will  begm  to  run  from  the  time  of  exhibiting  proof  of  (6)  3  Binn. 
the  capture.(6)   If,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  credit  com-  289. 
puting  from  that  time,  the  state  of  facts  at  the  time  of  abandon- 
ment is  known,  the  loss  will  be  payable.    But  it  can  hardly  be  * 
supposed  that  the  assured  can  recover  for  a  total  loss,  before  it 
is  known  whether  the  facts  authorized  an  abandonment  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made.   To  hold  that  he  could  recover  in  this  case, 
would  be  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  which  makes  the  right  of  aban- 
doning depend  upon  the  existing  facts.   Although  it  has  been  in- 
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(1)3  Bum.  at  timated  that  the  assured  may  recover  in  this  case,(  1 )  yet  this  seems 
Snpr.  to  be  very  questionable.   The  doctrine  that  abaaclonment  must 

be  authorized  by  the  existing  facts,  seems  to  require  that  the 
right  to  payment  of  a  loss,  should  be  suspended,  and  the  Cermof 
credit  prolonged,  until  it  appears  whether  the  facts  authorized  an 
abandonment.  To  hold  otherwise,  seems  to  be  adopting  the  doc- 
trine,  that  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total  loss,  without  show- 
ing that  he  has  a  right  to  recover. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  A  CLAIM  FOR  A  LOSS 


V.  Maine  F. 
&  M.  Ins.  Co. 
12  Masi.  R. 
246. 


What  wUi  be  An  adjustment  of  a  loss,  it  seems,  is,  in  London,  usually  made 
S"^  ^  endorsing  on  the  policy, '  adjusted  this  loss  at'  so  much  pa- 
JUS  ent  ^gj^^  Q^gj,  jjQfg  jjjjg  effect,  which  is  signed  by  the  under- 
BdU^^  writer.(2)  But  the  form  of  the  adjustment  b  not  material,  it  is 
Sjnith^2  ^'  sufficient  if  the  underwriter  has  acknowledged  the  claim,  and 
JohnsJ  98.  the  parties  have  agreed  on  its  amount.  An  acceptance  of  ah 
(4)  M'Leiian  abandonment  is  an  adjustment  of  a  loss  as  total,(3)  and  pay- 
ments made  on  a  claim  of  a  total  loss,  being  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  acceptance  of  an  abandonment,  were  in  effect  an 
adjustment.(4) 

A  policy  contained  a  stipulation  for  a  return  of  two  per  cent 
of  the  premium  on  arrival,  and  this  return  was  demanded  by 
the  assured,  and  made  by  the  underwriter,  and  a  memorandum 
was  made  upon  the  policy  to  signify  that  it  had  been  adjusted. 
After  this  the  assured  chimed  an  average  loss.  Gibbs,  C.  J. 
^  The  return  of  two  per  cent  on  arrival,  means,  that  if  the  ad- 
venture be  safely  terminated,  and  the  underwriter  free  from  all 
danger  of  loss,  and  discharged  from  all  other  claims,  he  will  re- 
turn a  portion  of  the  premium.  If  any  thine  of  risk  remained 
it  should  have  been  communicated  to  the  underwriter  when  the 
return  premium  was  claimed.  If  the  assured  intended  to  reserve 
a  claim,  they  should  have  stipulated  for  it.'   And  he  left  it  to  the 

{*ury,  being  a  special  one,  whether  all  claims  under  the  policy, 
lad  not  been  adjusted  by  the  demand  and  payment  of  a  return 
of  premium ;  who  found  that  the  insurer  was  thereby  discharged 
from  his  liability  under  the  policy.(5) 

An  award  of  arbitrators  under  a  submbsion,  not  in  writiqg, 
will  be  as  binding  in  regard  to  a  claim  for  a  loss,  as  in  other 
cases ;  that  is,  the  circumstance,  that  the  submission  is  hjparol^ 
is  immaterial.(6) 


(6)  May  v. 
Chriitie,  1 
Holt,  67. 
(6)Newbp. 
Ini.  Co. 
Oliver,  8 
Mass.  Rep. 
402. 
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An  adjustment  may  be  made  conditional! J.  After  an  adjustment  Conditional 
and  payment  of  a  lo6s  by  a  part  of  the  underwriters  upon  a  poli-  a^juitinent. 
cy,  another  underwritelr  subscribed  an  endorsement  on  the  policy, 
*  Adjusted  thirty-three  pounds  per  cent,  on  account,  upon  my  sub- 
scription to  this  policy,  until  the  account  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

Soods  insured  can  be  made  up,  when  a  final  loss  is  to  be  paid  to 
le  same  amount,  as  by  the  other  underwriters*'   Dallas,  J« 
^  The  undertaking  of  the  insurer  appears  to  be  prospective,  and 
his  subseauent  liability  depended  on  the  making  up  of  the  ac- 
count.  Tne  assured  shoirld  have  proved  that  they  had  made  ^^-^^^^i 
and  rendered  to  him  an  account  ot  the  proceeds.   The  under-  Moore,^63; 
taking  of  the  underwriter  to  pay  the  loss,  is  qualified  by  a  con-  S.  c.  8 
■dition  precedent,  which  has  not  been  periformed.Xl)  Tannt.ii9. 

An  adjustment,  when  duly  made,  has  the  effect,  like  any  other  The  effect  of 
settlement,  arbitration,  or  compromise,  of  concluding  the  parties. 
An  adiustment  being  made  in  writing,  or  by  award  of  arbitra- 
tors, the  assured  may  bring  an  action  upon  it  without  setting 
forth  the  policy  particularly,  or  he  may  bring  an  action  upon  WTtogenr. 


at.(2) 

ment,  it  will  fix  the  rights  of  the  parties.(a) 

But  where,  immediately  after  signing  the  adjustment,  doubts 
arose  in  the  minds  of  the  msurers  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  trans- 
action, and  they  called  for  other  proof,  the  adjustment  was  held 
not  to  be  bindine.(6)  This  case  cannot  be  consistent  with  those 
above  cited,  without  supposing  these*  doubts  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed, and  further  proof  to  have  been  demanded,  before  the 
adjustment  could  be  considered  as  concluded,  and  while  some- 
thmg  remained  to  be  done,  equivalent  to  the  delivery  of  a  deed 
after  it  has  been  executed  ;  for  the  doubts  or  demands  of  one 
-party,  after  a  transaction  is  completed,  cannot  make  it  the  less 
Dinding. 

On  an  application  to  set  aside  an  adjustment,  the  court  in  New  An  a^just- 
York  said,Mt  appears  that,  previous  to  the  adjustment,  all  the 
facts  were  communicated  to  tne  underwriters.    The  adjustment     mistake  er 
was  made  by  the  underwriters  with  their  eyes  open.   An  ad-  fraud, 
justment  cannot  be  opened,  except  on  the  ground  cither  of  fraud,  (3)  Dow  v. 
or  mistake,  from  facts  not  known.'(3)  Smith,  1 

Any  agreement  which  one  party  is  led  to  make  in  consequence  ^^^es,  3j. 
of  the  fraud  of  another,  is  not  binding  upon  the  party  who 
would  not  have  made  the  agreement  but  for  the  fraud. 

In  regard  to  mistakes.  Lord  Kenyon  is  reported  to  have  inti-  A  mistake  of 
mated  to  the  jury,  that  an  adjustment  of  a  loss  would  not  be  J^^j^^ 
binding  upon  a  party  who  made  it  under  a  mistake  of  the  law,  adjustment, 
or  of  facts.(4)    But  Lord  EUenborough  afterwards,  with  the      Rogers  v. 
concurrence  of  the  other  judges,  expressed  his  dissent  from  this  Maylor2£sp. 
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(a)  Da  Costa  v.  Firth,  4  Bur.  1966 ;  Hog  v,  Gouldney,  Park,  193; 
He  wit  V.  Flexnej,  Park.  194;  Shepherd  v.  Chewter,  1  Camp.  274 ; 
Rajner  v.  Hall,  4  Taunt.  662.  (6)  De  Garron  v,  Galbraith,  Park, 
194.    See  remarks  upon  this  case,  Park,  195;  Marshall,  635. 
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(1)  Bilbie  v. 
Lumlej,  t 
EaBt,  469. 

A  mistake  of 
&ct8  makes 
ana^juBtmeot 
Yoid. 

at)  Dow  V. 
Smith,  1 
Cainet,  32. 
(3)  Elting  V. 
Scott,  2  Johns. 
157.  See  alio 
Sterens  v. 
Lynch,  12 
£ait,38. 


(4)  Steel  9. 
Lac  J,  3 
Taunt  285. 


Tangier  v. 
allett,  2  * 
Johni.  Cat. 
233. 

(6)  Haighv. 
DeLaC&nr,3 
Camp.  319. 


Mjustnmt  of  a  Claim  for  a  Loss.  Chap^XL 

opinion  of  Lord  Kenyon,  and  said,  ^  every  man  must  be  taken  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  law,  otherwise,  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
extent  the  excuse  of  ignorance  might  not  be  carried*'  And  the 
court  was  accordingly  of  opinion,  that  where  the  insurer  paid  a 
loss  with  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  without  knowing  that 
he  was  legally  discharged  from  his  liability  under  the  policj 
upon  those  facts,  he  could  not  recover  the  money  back  as  paid 
by  mistake.(l) 

It  was  held  in  New  York,  that  a  mistake,  to  set  aside  an  ad- 
justment, must  be  of  ^  facts  not  known,^^)  and  that  a  misappi^ 
hension  of  the  law,  would  not  be  a  ground  of  setting  asiae  an 
adjustment«(3)  If  an  adjustment  be  made  from  a  mistake  of  a 
fact,  into  which  mistake  one  party  is  led  by  the  concealment  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  other,  or  without  any  neglect  on  his 
own  part,  it  will  not  be  binding  upon  the  party,  who  assented  toil, 
in  consequence  of  such  mistake.  An  adiustment  is  set  aside  on 
this  ground,  very  much  upon  the  principles  on  which  a  policj 
is  made  void,  by  a  concealment  or  misrepresentation.  It  b  a 
general  rule,  that  money  paid  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of 
facts,  may  be  recovered  back ;  and  that  a  promise  to  pay  monej 
is  not  binding,  if  made  in  consequence  of  such  a  mistalce,  where 
the  party  promising  has  not  fallen  into  the  mistake  by  his  own 
negligence,  or  is  not  understood,  from  the  circumstances,  or  his 
agreement,  to  take  the  risk  of  the  facts.(a) 

Thus,  where  the  underwriters  paid  the  loss  on  a  vessel  that 
was  condemned  for  want  of  a  sea-letter,  a  ground  of  condem- 
nation which  exhonerated  the  insurers,  but  of  which  they  had 
no  knowled^  at  the  time  of  paying  the  loss.  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield  said,  ^  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  an  adjustment  is  not 
binding,  if  it  in  any  degree  proceeds  on  a  mistake.'(4) 

Where  the  assured  had  stated  to  the  underwriter  that  a  great- 
er part  of  the  property  had  been  saved,  and  from  a  misappre- 
hension in  this  respect,  the  insurer  had  adjusted  the  loss  at  ninety- 
eight  per  cent ;  Mr.  Justice  Radcliff  said,  ^' Where  one  party  is 
obliged  to  act  on  the  representation  of  another,  he  is  not  con- 
cluded, if  that  representation  be  untrue.  The  adjustment  is 
prima  fade  evidence  only,  and  may  berebutted.X^) 

Upon  the  same  principle  an  adjustment  upon  the  production 
of  fictitious  bills  of  lading,  in  proof  of  the  interest  of  the  as- 
sured, was  not  binding  upon  the  underwriter.(6) 


(a)  1  T.  R.  712;  4  Ball.  109;  8  Johns.  384;  3  Maaa  Rep.  74; 
4  Mass.  Rep.  341 ;  9  Mass.  Rep.  408. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

RETURN  OF  PREMIUM. 


Section  1.    IVhere  there  is  no  Risk. 


It  is  a  general  rule,  subject  to  some  exceptions,  that  if  the  If  the  pn>- 
thing  insured  has  never  been  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  ^^^^tlS^L^ 
contract,  so  that  the  insurer  mieht  have  been  liable  for  a  loss  premium 
occasioned  by  the  perils  insurea  against,  the  premium  must  be  muit  be  re- 
returned  to  the  assured,  deducting,  however,  one  half  per  cent  turned, 
on  the  amount  insured.(l)   ^  Where  the  risk  has  not  been  run,'  (l)  l  Emer. 
says  Lord  Mansfield, '  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  fault,  pleasure,  ^ »  J 
or  will  of  the  assured,  or  to  any  other  cause,  the  premium  shall  319.  Bmm 
be  returned.'(2)   But  if  the  property  has,  for  however  short  a  v.  Wood- 
time,  been  exposed  to  the  risks  insured  against,  and  within  the  bridge^ou^. 
conditions  of  the  policy,  in  such  manner  that  the  insurers  might  J^B^if^^r^ 
have  been  liable  for  a  loss,  no  return  of  premium  for  insurance  r.  154'.  Mar- 
of  the  property  so  at  risk  can  be  claimed.    If  the  policy  at-  tin  v.  SitweU, 
taches  but  for  a  single  moment,  says  Mr.  Justice  Van  NesS|  there  1.2^*?^'  * 
can  be  no  return  of  premium.(3)  AUnuttTi  M. 

The  freight  of  a  snip  was  insured  ^  from  Cuba  to  ports  in  St«  &  s.  39 ; 
Domingo,  and  from  thence  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.'  Graves  v. 
The  ship  was  let  for  the  voyage  by  a  charterparty,  in  which  j'cainc'' 
the  charterer  agreed  to  pay  a  stipulated  amount  of  freight.  She  339^<^bet 
had  sailed  from  the  island  of  Cuba  to  St.  Domingo  on  the  voy-  9.  Church,  3 
age  insured,  but  afterwards,  and  before  any  cargo  was  taken  on  i?^*'t?**' 
board,  the  ship  deviated.   The  assured  claimed  a  return  of 
premium.   Lord  Ellenborough  said,  ^  Had  the  ship  been  lost  Ocean  Int. 
while  waiting  to  take  in  a  cargo,  the  underwriters  would  have  n  Johm. 
been  liable  for  the  whole  sum  insured.    The  charterparty  ^  '(^^^ 
created  an  interest  on  which  the  policy  had  attached,  and  there  Alexandria  r. 
had  been  an  inception  of  the  nsk.Xa)    He  accordingly  held  Tucker,  3 
that  the  assured  was  not  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium. 

The  rule  that  the  premium  is  to  be  returned,  if  the  property  fietcher* 
is  not  at  risk,  enables  the  assured  to  defeat  the  contract  by  not  Cowp.  666. 
putting  the  property  at  risk.    But  the  underwriter  can  have  no  (3)Hendricka 
objection  to  the  exercise  of  this  right,  since  in  all  cases  he  re-  qo^^^^* 
tarns  one  half  per  cent  on  the  amount  insured,  unless  it  be  other-  1. '  See  alio 
wise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  policy.(6)  Loraine  v. 

The  custom  of  retaining  the  naif  of  one  per  cent  is  general 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  all  other  places  where  insurance  stembach  v. 
is  practised.  With  the  exception  of  this  deduction,  the  premium  Col.  Int.  Co. 
must  be  returned  if  the  insurer  has  run  no  risk.   A  s/ocp  beine  *  Cainei, 
described  in  the  policy  as  a  6r^,  the  policy  did  not  attach,  and  IJiXj^^^ 

Mass.  Rep. 

(a)  Moses  v.  Pratt,  4  Camp.  297.   (b)  Molloy,  I.  2.  c.  7.  9.  12;  343. 
Marsh.  676;  Loccenias,  1.  2.  c.  5.  n.  16;  2  Emer.  168. 
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(1)  1  Enter. 
161. 

(2)  Robert- 
lOQ  V.  Unit. 
Ins.  Co.  2 
Johns.  Cas. 
250. 

(3)  Wadding- 
ton  V.  Unit. 
Ins.  Co.  17 
Johns.  23. 

(4)  Steinbach 
T,  Rhinelan- 
der,  and 
Steinbach  v. 
CHnrch,  3 
Johns.  Cas. 
269. 

(5)  Tom.  2. 
p.  156.  for 
which  he 
cites  Strac- 
cha,  gl.  6.  n« 
9.  andSan- 
terna,  p.  3. 
n.  19.  &  21. 

(6)  Rottth  V. 
iliompaoii,  11 
East  428.  * 


Case  of  the 
risk  haying  in 
Uuci  expireid 
before  the  po- 
licj  is  made. 

(7)  Park,  662. 

Case  of  a 
part  onljof 
the  Talae  in- 
sured being  at 
risk. 


Return  for 
prior  insup 


(8)  Locoe- 
nios,  1.  2* 
c.  6.  s.  8 ; 
Amery  v. 
Rodgers,! 
Esp.  207; 
Holmesv. 
Unit  Ins.  Co. 
2^Johns.  Cas. 
3291  Polloch 
V,  Donaldson, 
31>al].  510. 
f9)  Eyrer. 
GloTer,  16 
East,  218. 


the  premium  was  retumed.(l)  A  bottomry  interest  not  being 
insured  as  3uch^{2)  and  goods  being  insured,  but  none  being  put 
on  board  answering  tp  U^^  d^ription  in  the  policy,  the  assured 
had  a  right  to  repayment  of  the  premium.(3) 

In  case  of  insurance  upon  a  vessel  that  had  been  at  the  place 
where  the  risk  was  to  commence,  it  appeared  that  the  insurance 
had  been  made  through  mistake,  ana  that  the  party  who  effect- 
ed the  policy  had  no  interest,  nor  any  authority  to  insure  for 
those  who  had  an  interest,  and  who  were  also  named  in  the  po- 
licy. The  court  decided  in  favour  of  a  return  of  premium. 
Mr.  Justice  Kent,  however,  dissented  from  this  opinion,  on  the 
ground  that  the  person  who  effected  the  insurance,  after  having 
procured  a  policy,  in  which,  those  who  in  fact  had  an  insurable 
interest  were  named,  was  not  at  liberty  to  allege  that  he  had  no 
authority  from  them.(4)  Upon  this  principle  Emerigoa  says,  if 
it  be  stated  in  the  policy  that  the  assured  himself  loaded  the 
goods  on  board,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  all^  the  con* 
trary.(5) 

But  if  the  assured  is  not  precluded  by  the  contract  itself,  or 
the  circumstances,  from  alleging  a  mistake  or  want  of  interest, 
and  he  shows  that  the  policy  was  effected  through  a  misappre- 
hension ;  that  he  supposed  himself  to  haye  an  interest,  when  in 
fact  he  has  no  interest ;  he  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  pre- 
mium.(6) 

The  risk  may  have  terminated,  in  fact,  before  the  policy  is 
made,  yet  if  it  oe  so  made  that  it  would  have  applied  to  any 
loss  that  might  have  happened  during  the  risk,  no  return  of  pre- 
mium can  be  demandea  ;(7)  tfaqtt  policies  often  bear  such  a  con- 
struction we  have  seen  unaer  a  preceding  title. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  which  entitles  the  assured  to  a  re- 
turn of  the  whole  premium,  where  he  has  no  interest  at  risk,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  return  of  a  part  of  the  premium,  where  oply  a 
part  of  the  value  insured  is  ever  at  risk  under  the  policy .(8) 

It  has  been  held  that  a  part  of  the  premium  may  be  returned 
in  a  policjr  on  profits  for  snort  interest  ;(9)  that  is,  if  the  profits 
on  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  be  insured,  and  only  a  part  of 
the  goods  are  put  at  risk. 

Amj&rican  policies  contain  a  provision  that,  ^  if  the  assured  has 
made  any  prior  insurance  upon  the  property,  the  insurers  ^all 
be  answerable  only  for  so  much  as  the  amount  of  such  prior  in- 
«urance  may  be  deficient  towards  covering  the  property,  and 
shall  return  the  premium  upon  so  much  of  the  sum  insured  as 
they  shall  be  exonerated  from  by  such  prior  insurance,'  except- 
ine  half  per  cent ;  or  other  words  equivalent. 

Where  the  expression  was  prior  in  date,  the  court  said, 
^ prior  in  date,  as  used  in  policies,  is  equivalent  to  pnor  in  time} 
and  different  policies,  bearing  the  same  date,  and  being  executed 
on  the  same  day ;  evidence  was  admitted  to  show  which  was 
executed  first.(a) 

In  a  policy  effected  in  New  York,  on  the  29th  of  May,  it  was 
stipulated  to  return  fifteen  per  cent  ^  in  case  an  insurance  had 

(a)  Brown  v.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  3  Day,  58. 
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been  effected  in  Europe.'  Another  policy  was  effected  at  Ham-  (i)  New  York 
burg  on  the  19th  of  June  following.    It  was  held  that  this  sti-  Ins.  Co.  v. 
pulation  referred  to  a  prior  insurance  only,  and  accordingly  that  J^**™*p'  ^ 
the  assured  were  not  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium.(1)  ^  «.Caj.  u 

It  has  been  held  in  New  York,  in  an  action  on  a  policy  in  which  The  clause  as 
it  was  stipulated  that  this  clause  should  take  effect  in  case  of  a  P"<» 
prior  insurance  '  on  the  premises  aforesaid,'  that  to  make  the  ^u^hL 
clause  applicable,  the  two  policies  must  amount  to  a  double  in-  only^where 
surance,  or  that  they  must  be  on  the  same  subject,  against  the  the  prior  po- 
same  risks,  and  for  the  same  time.    The  policy  in  question  was  Jj^^^  "  ^^^u, 
made  in  New  York  on  the  6th  of  October, '  at  and  from  Bay-  ject' and 
onne  to  the  first  port  the  ship  might  make  in  the  United  States.'  against  the 
A  previous  policy  had  been  made  at  Philadelphia  on  the  27th  of  "»ks- 
September,  on  the  same  cargo, '  from  Bayonne  to  New  York.' 
The  risks  differed  in  two  respects,  that  in  the  New  York  policy 
commenced  at  Bayonne,  and  attached  on  a  voyage  to  any  port 
in  the  United  States ;  whereas,  the  risk  in  the  PUladelphia  policy 
conunenced  only  from  Bayonne,  and  attached  only  on  a  voy- 
age to  New  York.    The  New  York  insurers  might  therefore 
have  been  liable  for  a  loss  to  the  whole  amount  insured  by  them, 
if  it  had  happened  at  Bayonne,  or  on  a  voyage  to  some  port  of 
the  United  Stales  other  than  New  York.    It  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  the  assured  was  not  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium 
under  this  clause.    And  since  the  New  York  underwriters  had 
been  liable  for  the  risk  on  the  whok  amount  insured  by  them 
at  Bayonne,  notwithstanding  the  Philadelphia  policy,  the  as-  /jn^^i 
sured  was  not  entitled  to  any  return  of  premium  ;  on  the  prin-  Co.  r.  Lynch, 
ciple  that  where  the  risk  has  attached,  tnough  for  a  short  time  ii  Johns, 
only,  a  return  cannot  be  claimed.(2) 

If  there  is  no  risk  of  the  kind  insured  against,  the  assured  is  Insurance 
entitled  to  a  return  of  premium.    Insurance  being  made,  by  a  ^fait  a  par- 
memorandum  endorsed  upon  the  policy,  against  the  risk  arising  ^d^^^h^i^' 
from  an  existing  blockade  of  Mart inico,  when  no  such  blockade  there  was  no 
existed.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  said,  'The  memorandum  does  snchhlock- 
not  extend  to  any  risks  except  those  which  might  arise  from  a 
blockade,  which  never  existed.    There  could  not  therefore  be 
any  possible  loss  incurred  by  the  underwriters.'   It  was  accord- 
ingly held  that  the  assured  was  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium.(3) 

This  clause  respecting  a  return  on  account  of  prior  insu-  No  retom  it 
ranee,  rests  upon  the  same  principle  with  a  return  for  the  ex- 
cess  of  premium,  in  a  case  of  over  insurance ;  where  no  risk  has  S^^property 
been  run,  no  premium  is  due.    Both  have  reference  to  the  va-  has  been  ex- 
lue  of  the  insurable  interest  upon  which  the  premium  is  stipu-  P<w«<l  to  only 
lated.    But  another  question  arises  under  the  subject  of  return  riJJ|I^insured 
of  premium,  which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  risk.    The  against, 
amount  of  a  premium  is  regulated,  or  rather  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  insured,  the  risks  insured  against,  and  the  ^* 
time  for  which  they  are  insured  against.    In  regard  to  the  num-  Mass.  Rep. 
ber  and  kind  of  risks,  whenever  the  insurer  is  liable  for  any,  56. 
he  is  liable  for  all  of  them ;  whenever  the  policy  attaches,  the 
underwriter  has  the  risk  of  all  the  perils  embraced  by  the  policy, 
whatever  that  risk  may  be*   In  time  of  peace,  for  instance,  the 
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risk  of  capture  is  small,  but  whjitever  it  is,  the  underwriter  as- 
sumes it.  There  is  no  return  of  a  part  of  the  premium,  because 
the  property  is  exposed  only  to  a  part  of  the  risks,  unless  it  be 
expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  policy. 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  interest  in- 
sured, for  if  only  a  part  of  it  is  ever  at  risk,  the  premium  for  the 
excess  is  to  be  returned.  In  regard  to  the  other  circumstance 
upon  which  the  amount  of  the  premium  is  estimated  by  the  par- 
ties, namely,  the  duration  of  the  risk,  we  have  alreadjr  seen 
that  if  the  risk  is  run  for  a  time  ever  so  short,  the  underwriter  is 
entitled  to  retain  the  premium.  But  what  premium  is  ^e  enti- 
tled to  retain  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  the  premium  for  the  riks 
that  has  commenced.  This  gives  rise  to  the  question,  what 
risk  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  under  any  given  circum- 
stances. Suppose  for  instance,  that  a  ship  or  cargo  is  insured  at 
and  from  one  port  to  a  number  of  others  in  succession,  or  from 
the  date  of  the  policy  for  a  number  of  months  or  years ;  does 
the  risk  commence  for  the  whole  period  at  once  ?  Is  it  one  en- 
tire risk,  or  a  succession  of  risks?  If  it  be  one  risk,  then,  when 
it  has  once  begun  to  run,  the  insurer  is  entitled  to  the  premium 
for  the  whole  period ;  if  a  number  of  successive  risks,  then,  only 
to  the  premium  for  the  period  of  the  risk  that  may  have  com- 
mencea ;  and  the  premium  must  be  returned  for  the  risk  that 
had  not  commenced,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  value  of 
the  eoods  not  shipped. 

This  question  has  been  embarrassing  to  the  courts,  and  has 
been  decided  with  some  diversity  of  opinion.  A  ship  being  in- 
sured '  from  London  to  Halifax,  warranted  to  depart  with  con- 
voy from  Portsmouth,'  was  too  late  for  the  convoy  from  Ports- 
mouth, upon  which  the  assured  requested  the  underwriters  to 
take  the  risk  without  convoy,  on  receiving  an  additional  pre- 
mium at  the  usual  rate,  or  to  return  a  part  of  the  premium,  con- 
sidering the  risk  as  terminating  at  Portsmouth.  But  they  re- 
fused to  agree  to  either  of  these  propositions.  The  jury  found 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  such  case  to  return  a  part  of  the  pre- 
mium. Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about 
this  question.  These  contracts  are  to  be  taken  with  great  lati- 
tude ;  the  strict  letter  is  not  to  be  so  much  regarded,  as  the  ob- 
ject and  intention.  Equity  implies  a  condition  '  that  the  insurer 
shall  not  receive  the^  price  of  running  a  risk,  if  he  run  none. 
This  is  a  contract  without  any  consideration  as  to  the  voyage 
from  Portsmouth  to  Halifax,  for  the  assured  intended  to  insure 
that  part  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as>the  former  part,  and  has  not. 
This  case,  then,  is  within  the  general  principle  of  actions  for  mo- 
ney had  and  received.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  voyage 
being  6egiin,  the  premium  cannot  be  apportioned.  But  f  can 
see  no  force  in  thfs  objection.  This  is  not  a  contract  so  entire 
that  there  can  be  no  apportionment ;  for  there  are  two  parts 
in  this  contract,  and  the  premium  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  relative,  as  it  were,  to  two  distinct  voyages.'  He 
said  ne  did  not  found  this  opinion  upon  the  usage,  although  he 
thought  it  showed  that  the  principle  assumed  by  the  court  *  was 
agreeable  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind.Xl)   The  other 
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judges  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  court  of  common  pleas.(]) 

In  case  of  a  policy  on  a  ship  ^  at  and  from  Jamaica  to  Lon-  The  premium 
don,  warranted  to  sail  with  convoy,'  where  the  vessel  was  too     ^  voyage 
late  for  the  convoy,  and  so  did  not  comply  with  the  warranty,  j^^JJ^^™ 
the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  an  apportion-  j^tteMdL^ 
ment  of  the  premium,  and  the  part  for  the  risk  at  Jamaica,  re- 
tained, and  that  for  the  risk  from  thence  to  London,  returned.  (1)^01^^611 
Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion.    He  said  that  where  \BJk?,\i2  - 
there  is  a  contingency  in  the  voyage,  the  risk  may  be  divided,  Manh.  Int. 
and  that  the  reason  why  there  are  not  two  policies  in  such  csks, 
is,  that  the  risk  'af  is  capable  of  an  exact  computation.(2)        MackSl*  ^' 

In  another  case  of  an  insurance  on  goods  ^  at  and  from  Ja-  Marshafi, 
maica  to  London,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  and  to  sail  659 ;  Park, 
on  or  before  the  first  of  August,'  the  vessel  sailed  without  con- 
voy,  whereby  the  insurers  were  discharged.    The  jury  found 
that  it  was  the  invariable  usage,  in  such  cases,  on  this  particular 
voyage, '  to  return  the  premium,  deducting  one  half  per  cent.' 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  The  law  is  clear  that  if  the  risk  be  com- 
menced there  shall  be  no  return  of  premium.    Hence  questions 
arise  of  distinct  risks  insured  by  the  same  policy.    My  opinion 
has  been  to  divide  the  risks.    I  am  aware  that  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  apportionments,  and  therefore  the  (3)  Lone  r. 
court  has  always  leaned  against  them.    But  where  an  express 
usage  is  found  by  the  jury,  the  difficulty  is  cured.'(3)  539.*   ^  ' 

But  in  another  case  the  same  judge  is  reported  to  have  said, 
^  It  would  be  endless  to  go  into  an  inquiry  about  the  value  of 
the  risk  at  Jamaica*    Nothing  is  said  from  whence  it  can  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  meant  that  there  should  be  two  risks,  or  by  (4)  Meyer  r. 
which  the  risk  at  Jamaica  could  be  distinctly  estimated.'    In  Gregaon, 
this  case  there  was  a  warranty  '  to  sail  on  or  before  the  first  of  Jldde/^er 
August,'  and  a  stipulation  for  the  return  of  a  part  of  the  pre-  steyeDson  v. 
mium  for  convoy,  and  the  vessel  did  not  comply  with  the  war-  Snow,  but 
ranty.    Mr.  Justice  Buller  said,  'In  all  insurances  from  Jamai-  ^® 
ca,  the  policy  runs  at  and  from^  and  though  in  many  instances  M^ckni\nd 
the  voyage  has  not  been  commenced,  yet  there  never  was  an  Long  p.  Allen, 
idea  of  any  part  of  the  premium  being  returned.'(4)  •upra. 

About  sixteen  years  after  the  first  decision  above  cited,  in  fa-  Insurance  for 
vour  of  apportionment,  and  about  seven  or  eight  years  before  a  year,  and 
the  other  decisions,  two  in  favour  of,  and  one  against  it ;  a  case  tio^monthi^- 
came  before  the  same  court  upon  a  policy  on  a  vessel '  at  and  do  apportion- 
from  London  to  any  port  or  place  for  twelve  months  from  the  m«nt  made. 
19th  of  August,  1776,  warranted  free  from  captures  and  seiz- 
ures by  the  Americans.'    The  vessel  was  captured  by  an  Ame- 
rican privateer,  about  two  months  after  sailing.    An  action  was 
brought  by  the  assured  for  a  return  of  a  part  of  the  premium. 
The  above  case  of  Stevenson  r.  Snow,  was  cited  in  behalf  of 
the  assured,  but  Lord  Mansfield  said, '  In  Stevenson  v.  Snow, 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  the 
consequences  of  it,  spoke  manifestly  two  insurances,  and  a  divi- 
sion between  them.'   He  thought,  however,  that  the  present  was 
a  case  of  one  entire  risk.   He  compared  it  to  insurance  on  a 
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voyage,  and  said,  ^  Though  the  premium  is  estimated,  and  the 
risk  depends  upon  the  nature  and  kngth  of  the  voyage,  yet,  if 
it  has  commenced,  if  it  be  only,  for  twentv-four  hours  or  less, 
the  risk  is  run ;  the  contract  is  for  the  whole  entire  risk,  and  no 
part  of  the  consideration  shall  be  returned :  and  yet  it  is  as 
easy  to  apportion  for  the  length  of  the  voyage,  as  it  is  for  the 
time.  There  has  been  an  instance  put  of  an  insurance  upon  a 
man^s  life  where  the  measure  is  by  time :  in  such  policies  there 
is  a  general  exception  against  suicide.  If  a  person  puts  an  end 
to  his  life  the  next  day  or  a  month  after,  or  at  any  other  period 
within  the  twelve  months,  there  never  was  an  idea  that  any  part 
of  the  premium  should  be  returned.'  He  said,  if  the  words  of 
the  policy  were  ^  at  and  fi*om,  provided  the  ship  shall  sail  on  or 
before  the  ifirst  of  August,'  the  underwriters  would  be  liable  to 
pay  a  loss  happening  before  the  time  fixed  for  sailing,  but,  as 
then  advised,  ne  was  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  the  ves- 
sel should  not  sail  till  after  the  day  fixed,  the  premium  might  be 
apportioned,  as  ^  there  were  two  parts,  or  contracts  of  insurance, 
with  distinct  conditions*  In  the  present  case  the  parties  might 
have  insured  from  two  months  to  two  months;  or  in  any  less 
or  greater  proportion,  if  they  had  thought  proper  so  to  do ;  but 
the  fact  is,  they  have  made  no  division  of  time  at  all ;  but  the 
contract  entered  into  is  one  entire  contract.'  Upon  this  ground 
the  court  were  of  opinion  that  no  return  of  premium  could  be 
claimed.(l) 

In  1781,  and  four  years  after  the  preceding  decision,  a  case 
came  before  the  same  court  on  a  policy  upon  a  ship,  ^  at  and 
from  Honfleur  to  the  coast  of  Angola,  at  ana  from  thence  to  her 
port  of  discharge  in  St.  Domingo,  and  at  and  from  St.  Domingo 
back  to  Honfleur.'  In  this  case  deviation  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  from  Angola  to  St.  Domingo,  by  which 
the  insurers  were  discharged  from  the  subsequent  risk,  and  the 
assured  claimed  a  returq  of  premium  for  the  voyage  from  St.  Do- 
mingo back  to  Honfleur,  on  the  ground  that  the  risk  for  that 
part  of  the  voyage  insured,  never  commenced.  Lord  Mansfield 
said,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ^  We  are  all  clearly  of 
opinion  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  return.  The  question 
depends  upon  this,  whether  the  policy  contains  one  entire  risk 
on  one  voyage,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  split  into  six  diflferent  risks. 
Where  the  risk  has  never  begun,  there  must  be  a  return  of  pre- 
mium, and  if  the  voyages  in  this  case  are  distinct,  the  risk  from 
St.  Domingo  to  Honfleur  never  began.  There  is  no  where  any 
contingency  at  any  period,  out  or  home,  mentioned  in  the  po- 
licy, which  happening  or  not  happening,  is  to  put  an  «nd  to  the 
insurance.'(2) 

It  is  repeatedly  laid  down  in  the  preceding  cases  that  where 
no  usage  is  proved,  an  entire  premium  cannot  be  divided  and 
apportioned,  unless  the  risks  are  divided  in  the  policy,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  parlies  had  distinct  risks  in  con- 
templation. But  when  we  come  to  inquire  what  description  of 
the  risks  is  a  proof  of  such  an  intention  of  the  parties,  we  meet 
with  some  perplexities  and  difficulties.   Although  in  some  of 
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these  cases  an  entire  premium  was  apportioned  on  account  of 
express  contingencies  to  which  the  continuance  of  the  risks  was 
subject,  and  upon  which  the  liability  of  the  underwriters  depend- 
ed, yet  the  cases,  taken  together,  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the 
opinion,  that,  where  an  entire  premium  is  stipulated  for  by  the 
parties,  a  return  of  any  part  of  it  can  be  claimed,  if  the  under- 
writers have  run  any  part  of  the  risk,  unless  a  usa^e  to  make 
such  return  is  clearly  proved,  if  it  can  be,  even  in  this  case. 

This  question  has,  in  a  few  instances,  come  before  the  Ameri- 
can courts.  An  open  policy  was  made  on  the  cargo  of  a  vessel 
until  her  return  to  the  United  States,  as  interest  might  appear,  at 
a  rate  of  premium  of  fifteen  per  cent  for  six  months.  It  appear- 
ed that  there  was  a  cargo  on  board,  at  different  times,  of  the 
value  of  5000  dollars,  1500  dollars,  and  2500  dollars.  It  was 
held,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  premi- 
um must  be  estimated  on  the  amount  at  risk,  and  for  the  time  .  .  p  .. 
during  which  it  was  at  risk,  thoueh  for  less  than  six  months,  and  J)onaidl^  3 
this  was  said  to  be  according  to  the  general  usage.(l)  Dau.  510/ 

In  a  case  which  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  on  a  policy  upon 
a  cargo,  from  the  United  States  .to  Havana,  and  back,  it  was 
stipulated  in  the  policy,  that  ^  if  bills  were  remitted  back  for  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  the  sum  insured,  a  return  of  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent  on  the  amount  so  remitted^  should  be  made. 
Nothing  was  either  remitted  or  shipped  homeward.  Chief 
Justice  Tilghman  said,  ^  Where  the  voyage  is  entire  and  the 
risk  has  once  commenced,  there  shall  be  no  return  of  premium. 
But  where,  by  the  course  of  trade^  or  the  agreement  of  the  parties, 
the  voyage  is  divided  into  distinct  parts,  and  on  one  of  the  parts 
no  risk  has  been  run,  there  shall  be  an  apportionment  ot  the 
premium.  A  voyage  may  be  entire,  though  a  ship  is  to  ^o  to  a 
number  of  different  places,  and  take  in  a  number  of  different 
cargoes.  But  if  in  the  contract,  there  are  certain  contingencies 
inti^uced,  which  at  certain  periods  of  the  voyage  may  operate 
to  make  the  insurance  void,  it  is  considered  that  the  voyage 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  divided,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  parties,  into  distinct  parts for  which  he  refers  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Lord  Mansfield  m  the  above  case  of  Stevenson  v.  Snow. 
And  it  was  held  by  the  court,  that  the  stipulatiop  for  the  return 
of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  a  division  of  the  risk  in  this  (2)  Donath  r. 
policy ;  and  that  the  assured  was  entitled  to  a  return  of  that  Jj^'^^p j[  ^* 
amount.    Mr.  Justice  Yeates  dissented  from  this  opinion.(2)  * 

In  New  York,  the  court  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that, 
where  the  risk  is  at  and  from  a  place,  and  attaches  at  such  place, 
there  can  be  no  return  of  any  part  of  the  premium,  though  the 
risk  from  the  place  should  never  be  run  by  the  insurers.  The 
court  say,  *  The  difiiculty  of  apportioning  the  risk  is  insurmount- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  risk,  wt<Aou< 
travelling  out  of  the  contract ;  or  how  much  of  the  premium  shall 
be  apportioned  to  each  different  part.X3)  The  question  of  usage  ^  ^  Ly,^, 
was  not  considered.  1 1  Johns.  239! 

It  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,  that  a  usage  of  the  parti- 
cular place  where  the  policy  is  made,  will  not  be  a  ground  to  - 
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claim  an  apportionment  and  return  of  premium.  A  policy  was 
made  on  a  cargo  for  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Archangel,  and 
back  to  Boston,  and  the  insurers  were  to  take  the  risk  on  shore, 
as  well  as  on  board.  The  property  insured  outward  was  valued 
at  4600  dollars.  The  cargo  arrived  safe,  but  on  account  of  the 
state  of  the  markets,  was  not  sold,  and  the  vessel  returned  with- 
out any  property  on  board  belonging  to  the  assured.  It  was 
provea  to  be  the  invariable  practice  of  all  the  insurance  oflkes 
in  Boston,  public  and  private,  to  return  a  portion  of  the  premium 
on  such  policies,  when  the  vessel  returned  without  an^  cargo 
belonging  to  the  assured,  and  that  one  half  of  the  premmm,  ex- 
cept one  per  cent  or  one  half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  insured, 
was  returned ;  unless  the  risk  was  greater  on  the  outward,  than 
on  the  homeward  voyage,  in  which  case  the  sum  returned  was 
in  the  proportion  of  the  part  of  the  risk  not  run.  It  was  known 
at  the  several  insurance  offices,  that  notwithstanding  this  usage, 
there  had  been  sundry  decisions  of  the  court,  establishmg  me 
right  of  the  underwriters  to  the  whole  premium.  It  was  also 
the  usaec  to  return  a  part  of  the  premium  on  a  vessel  insured 
outward  and  homeward,  that,  on  arriving  at  the  foreign  port  of 
destination,  sailed  on  another  voyage.  A  president  of  one  of  the 
insurance  companies  said,  that,  in  regara  to  the  pi*emium,  he 
considered  a  policy  out  and  home,  to  be  the  same  as  two  dis- 
tinct policies.  It  was  urged  in  behalf  of  the  assured,  that  the 
^  distinct  valuation  of  the  outward  cargo,  as  well  as  the  usage 
above  stated,  made  this  a  case  of  two  distinct  risks.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  argued  for  the  insurers,  that  the  evidence  of 
usage  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted,  as  it  went  to  control  an 
established  principle  of  law :  and  that  if  proof  of  usage  were 
admitted,  it  should  be,  of  the  usage  of  Massachusetts,  not  of  one 
town,  as  of  Boston.  The  court  said,  ^  The  law  applicable  to 
this  case  is  plain,  well  settled,  and  generally  understood.  Evi- 
dence of  usage  is  useful  in  many  cases  to  explain  the  intention 
5)01x^*^10^'^'^*  of  the  parties  to  a  contract.  But  the  usage  of  no  class  of  citi- 
MasslR.  26.  ^^"^  sustained  in  opposition  to  principles  of  law.^l) 

The  same  usage  has,  however,  continued  since  this  decision. 
The  general  practice  upon  this  usage  shows  that  there  is  not  any 
great  difficulty  in  applying  the  principle  of  apportionment.  One 
part  of  what  I  have  understood  to  be  the  usage,  is  not  stated  in 
the  above  case,  namely,  when  a  loss,  of  whatever  kind  or 
amount,  is  claimed  and  paid,  it  is  not  customary  to  apportion  the 
premium  and  return  a  part  of  it. 


Section  2.    Stipulations  for  Return  of  Premium. 

Policies  often  contain  a  stipulation  for  a  return  of  premium  for 
tion  to^eton  ^^^^^J'  arrival,  or  arrival.  The  stipulation  for  a  return  in 
a  p^rt  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  arrival,  or  arrival  without  any  loss,  is  of  the  same 
in^miam  for  character  as  the  abatement  of  one  or  two  per  cent  in  the  payment 
•afe  wrrivai,  ii  of  losses ;  it  is  an  enhancement  of  the  premium  in  case  of  loss, 
acondiUonai  Qg^^  abatement  is  an  enhancement  of  it  in  general.   This  re- 
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turn  for  safe  arrival  is  also  of  irregular  operation,  being  the  same,  enhancement 
whether  the  loss  is  greater  or  less.  The  stipulation  is  very  much  of 
in  the  nature  of  a  waeer  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the  property,  and 
is  in  some  degree  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  indemnity. 
Suppose  an  agreement  to  be  made  in  all  policies  to  return  one 
quarter  of  the  premium  for  safe  arrival.  In  this  case  an  addi- 
tional premium  ought  to  be  given,  according  to  the  number  of 
safe  arrivals,  compared  with  that  of  losses.  This  being  ascer- 
tained in  general,  the  wager  may  be  made  upon  a  fair  calcula- 
tion of  chances;  but  still  the  stipulation  is  a  wager,  since  the 
object  of  it  is  not  to  give  indemnity.  If  the  condition  of  the 
return  be  the  arrival  of  the  property^  without  regarding  whether 
any  loss  has  happened,  the  character  of  the  stipulation  is  the 
same,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  must  be  Kept  in  mind,  in 
computing  the  amount  of  additional  premium  to  be  demanded, 
that  the  chances  of  arrival^  are  greater  than  those  of  safe  arrival. 

It  was  agreed  in  a  policy  on  sugars,  that  if  the  vessel  sailed  Return  for 
with  convoy  and  arrived,  the  underwriter  should  return  eight  convoy  and 
per  cent  of  the  premium.   A  part  of  the  sugars  were  lost. 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^  In  this  stipulation,  no  regard  is  had  to  the  /  j\  gimond  ». 
condition  of  the  goods.    It  does  not  require  that  all  the  goods  Boydell, 
should  arrive  8afe.\  1 )  I>on«.  268. 

In  a  policy  on  freight,  it  was  agreed  to  return  a  part  of  the  Return  for 
premium  '  if  the  ship  arrived.'   The  ship  was  captured  and  re- 
captured,  and  afterwards  arrived,  no  abandonment  having  been 
made.   The  court  decided,  on  the  authority  of  the  preceding  J^'^^Sm* 
case,  in  favour  of  a  return  premium.(2)  11,417?'  * 

In  a  policy  on  a  ship  for  a  voyage  ^  from  Lisbon  to  Cadiz, 
and  thence  to  Flushing,'  the  premium  was  ^  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent,  to  return  eight  if  the  ship  sailed  from  Cadiz  with  con- 
voy for  England,  ana  two  more  for  convoy  to  Flushing,  or  ten, 
if  with  convoy  for  the  voyage,  and  arrivedJ*  She  sailed  with 
convoy  for  England,  where  she  was  condemned  as  enemy 'spro- 

Cjrty.    It  was  held,  that  there  should  be  no  return  of  premium, 
ord  Ellenborough  said,  'The  words  and  arrived^  annex  a  con-  (3)  Kellncrr. 
dition  which  over-rides  and  governs  equally,  all  the  several  Le  Meiurier, 
stipulations  for  a  return  of  premium.'(3)  ^ 

In  the  preceding  case,  the  arrival  was  prevented  by  a  risk  Whether  are- 
not  insured  against;  the  underwriters  not  being  liable  for  a  ^J^iJ^ifthe 
seizure  and  condemnation  by  the  British  government.   Accord*  arrividof  th^ 
ing  to  this  case,  therefore,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  ship  be  pre- 
happeningof  the  condition  be  prevented  by  a  peril  insured  vented  by  a 
against  or  not.   Another  case  seems  to  countenance  this  doc-  Sared^agatostt 
trine.    It  was  agreed  in  the  policy  to  return  eight  per  cent  of 
the  premium,  if  the  ship  sailed  with  convoy.    The  ship  was 
warranted  to  sail  on  or  Dcfore  the  1st  of  August,  but  did  not  sail 
within  this  warranty,  and  accordingly  did  not  sail  within  the 
policy,  or  at  the  risk  of  the  insurers.   Yet  no  queaAn  is  made 
about  a  return  of  premium,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ^^yson*' 
c]aimed.(4)  Park,  588. 

But  another  case  seems  to  favour  the  doctrine,  that  if  the 
condition  is  prevented  from  happening  by  some  peril  not  insu* 
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Ins.  Co.  8 
Johns.  383.  ^ 


(3)  Ogden  v. 
Firem.Ins.Co. 
U  Johns.  114. 


red  against,  that  is,  if  the  insurers  are  in  the  same  situation  they 
would  have  been  in,  had  the  condition  literally  takeo  place,  the 
premium  shall  be  returned.  The  insurance  was  upon  goods  to 
some  port  in  the  Baltic,  ^  until  they  should  be  arrived^  at  such 
port,  and  ^  until  the  same  should  be  there  discharged  and  aafely 
landed free  from  seizure  in  port,  and  to  return  a  part  of  tte 
premium  ^  for  arrivaL'  The  ship  arrived  at  Pillaju,  and  the 
goods  were  seized  by  the  oflBicers  of  government  ih  the  outer 
harbour  of  that  port.  The  court  doubted  whether  the  goods 
had  so  arrived  as  to  entitle  the  assured  to  a  return  of  premium. 
They  must  therefore  have  considered  arrival  to  mean  a  safe  ar- 
rival, for  otherwise  there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  the  goods  were 
landed  after  being  seized  by  the  officers.  The  goods  then  ar- 
rived safe  as  to  any  of  the  perils  insured  against,  but  not  so 
in  respect  to  other  perils.  Mr.  Justice  Baylev  said,  they '  ar- 
rived safely  for  the  purpose  of  exonerating  the  underwriters 
from  all  risks  of  the  voyage.'  And  the  opinion  of  the  court 
was  in  favour  of  a  return  of  premium.(l) 

Two  decisions  in  New  York  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
the  condition  of  a  return  of  premium,  will  be  construed  very 
much  in  reference  to  the  risks  insured  aeainst  in  the  policy.  A 
vessel  was  insured  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Teneriffe, 
and  thence  to  Bona  Vista  and  back  to  New  York,  with  the  pro- 
vision to  return  one  per  cent  of  the  premium  ^  if  she  did  not 
proceed  to  Bona  Vista,  the  risk  ending  safely.'  She  sailed  from 
Teneriffe  to  Madeira,  which  being  a  deviation,  the  risk  ended  at 
Teneriffe,  and^safely,  as  respected  the  underwriters.  A  return 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  premium  was  recovered.(2) 

The  other  case  was  on  a  policy  from  Malta  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  return  a  part  of  the  premium  if  the  risk  ended  safely 
at  Gothenburg.  The  risk  ended  at  the  Downs,  where  the  cap- 
tain gave  over  the  voyage.  This  entitled  the  assured  to  the  re- 
turn of  premium.(3)  These  cases  do  not  strictly  support  the 
doctrine,  that  where  the  happening  of  the  condition  is  prevented, 
independently  of  the  risks  insured  against,  the  assured  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  return  of  premium ;  but  they  at  least  establish  the 
doctrine,  that  where  the  condition  is  equitably  complied  with,  the 
return  may  be  claimed,  if  they  do  not  show,  that  where  the  cir- 
cumstances are  equivalent,  as  between  parties,  to  a  compliance 
with  the  condition,  the  same  effect  will  follow. 


Section  3.    Forfeiture  of  a  Warranty  or  Condition. 

Although  the  assured  has  an  interest  to  the  amount  insured, 
exposed  to  the  perils  insured  against,  yet  if  the  insurers  are  at 
no  time  a^verable  for  any  loss  by  those  perils,  the  assured  will 
be  entitle^M)  a  return  of  the  premium,  unless  he  is  precluded 
from  claiming  it,  in  consequence  of  some  misrepresentation,  con- 
cealment, or  other  fraudulent  or  unfair  conduct  on  his  part. 

The  case  already  cited,  of  an  apportionment  of  the  premium, 
where  the  warranty  of  convoy  from  Portsmouth  to  Halifax  was 
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not  complied  with,  shows  that  a  forfeiture  of  a  condition,  on  (i)  Steventon 
which  the  risk  depends,  is  a  ground  for  claiming  a  return  of  ^**]^ 
premium.(l)  ,    ^      ^  ,  *        i  bTsis.  ' 

11  m  consequence  of  a  breach  of  warranty,  without  any  fraud, 
the  risk  is  never  incurred  by  the  insurers,  the  premium  is  to  be 
returned.  The  other  cases  of  apportionment,  cited  above, 
establish  this  principle,  which  is  taken  for  granted  in  them  all, 
the  only  question  in  each,  being,  whether  it  is  applicable  in  the  ^j^^  p^J^ 
particular  case.(2)  sssT  M^?.h. 

One  condition  on  which  the  commencement  of  the  risk  de-  660. 
pends,  is  the  sea-worthiness  of  the  ship.  A  question  as  to  re- 
turn of  premium  in  such  case  arose  under  a  policy  on  a  vessel 
from  Surrinam,  in  regard  to  which,  Chief  JusUce  Alansifield  said, 
^  Here  is  a  ship  kept  a  month  at  Surrinam  in  loading,  and  to  all 
appearance,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  certainly  seaworthy, 
and  if  she  had  been  burnt  or  sunk  there,  the  underwriters  could 
have  made  no  defence.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  the  assured 
could  say,  on  its  being  proved  that  the  vessel  was  not  seaworthy 
when  she  finally  sailed^  that  therefore  the  unseaworthiness  sball 
be  carried  back  to  her  arrival  as  Surrinam.^  He  accordingly 
takes  for  granted,  that  if  the  \essel  had  been  proved  to  have 
been  unseaworthy  at  the  time  when  the  risk  was  to  begin,  the 
premium  must  have  been  returned ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  (3)  Annen  r. 
expressed  the  same  opinion.(3)  •  T^^t^^J^ 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  had  expressed  the  same  opinion,  while  ^  ' 
he  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  said,  ^  The 
consideration  of  an  insurance  is  paid,  in  order  that  the  owner  of 
the  ship,  which  is  capable  of  performing  her  voyage,  may  be 
indemnified  against  certain  contingencies ;  and  it  supposes  the 
possibility  of  the  underwriter's  gaining  the  premium :  but  if  the 
ship  be  incapable  of  performing  the  voyage,  there  is  no  possi-  W  ^^'"^^il* 
biliiy  of  the  underwriters  gaining  the  premium.'(4)  kaI^.^^ 

Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the 
premium  should  be  returned,  where,  on  account  of  the  forfei-  (5)Henkler. 
ture  of  a  warranty,  the  risk  never  commenced.    The  case  was 
that  of  a  warranty  of  the  national  character  of  the  vessel.(5)    3^^^  ^* 

The  claim  for  a  return  of  premium,  in  consequence  of  a  breach 
of  a  warranty,  or  a  forfeiture  of  a  condition,  on  the  part  of  the 
assured,  has  been  more  explicitly  recognized  in  the  American 
courts.  In  Massachusetts  an  assured  demanded  a  return  of 
premium  on  account  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  a  new  vessel,  in 
which  an  auger  hole  had  been  left  open  in  the  keel,  and  there 
were  also  two  large  worm-holes  in  the  bottom,  at  the  time  agreed 
upon  for  the  commencement  of  the  risk.  One  of  the  judges 
thought  that  the  assured  ought  not  to  take  advantage  of  his  non- 

(6)  Porter  r. 

compliance  with  an  implied  warranty,  especially  after  the  risk  Maalulep. 
had  ended  ;  the  other  three  judges  were  in  favour  of  a  return  436.  * 
of  the  prcmium.(6)    The  same  court  afterwards  decided  in  fa-  (1)  Pcnnimaii 
vour  of  a  return  of  premium  on  account  of  the  unseaworthiness  Jj^^^^J' 
of  the  vessel.(7)  •  66. 

The  same  point  has  been  decided  in  the  same  manner  in  New 
York.    A  brig  warranted  Danish,  was  condemned  as  French. 

65 
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(3)  Graves  r. 
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2  Caines  339. 

4)  Elbers  v. 
'nit.  Ins.  Co. 
16  Johns.  128. 
Duguet  V. 
Rhinelander, 
1  Johns.  Cas. 
360. 


(5)  Dorr  v. 
Pac.  Ins.  Co. 
7  Wheat.  611. 


Ui 


(6)  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.  of  Alex. 
V.  Wilson,  3 
Cranch.  187. 


A  return  of  premium  was  adjudged,  the  court  observing,  that 
there  appeared  to  be  no  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  and 
that  there  was  no  circumstance,  from  which  they  could  infer 
that  he  knew  the  vessel  not  to  be.  as  warranted.(l)  In  a  case 
of  a  similar  warranty,  Mr.  Justice  Radcliff  said,  ^  as  no  actual 
fraud  appears,  the  assured  are  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  pre- 
mium.^S)  Mr.  Justice  Livingston  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
premium  for  insurance  on  goods,  is  to  be  returned,  in  case  of 
the  unseaworthiness  of  the  vessel.(3)  And  the  same  court  has 
held,  in  different  cases,  that  a  forfeiture  of  a  warranty  of  national 
character,  without  any  fraud,  entitles  the  assured  to  a  return  of 
the  premium.(4)  But  to  give  the  assured  this  right,  it  surely 
ought  to  appear  that  the  ^ifeiture  of  the  condition,  or  breach 
of  warranty,  was  such  as  unquestionably  to  have  exonerated 
the  underwriter  from  any  liability  under  the  policy ;  and  that 
the  forfeiture  of  the  contract  by  the  assured  was  so  apparent, 
that  the  underwriter  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  without 
great  negligence  on  his  part. 

The  clause,  that  '  if  the  vessel  should,  upon  a  survey,  be 
thereby  declared  unseaworthy,  by  reason  of  being  unsound,  or 
rotten,^  obviously  contemplates,  says  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  ^  that  a  state  of  rottenness  ascertainea 
at  anj^  period  of  the  voyage  insured,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  original  unsoundness.'(6)  If  a  survey  is  held,  under  this 
clause,  to  be  proof  of  unseaworthiness  at  the  commencement  of 
the  risk,  it  might  raise  a  question  as  to  the  right  to  a  return  of 
premium.  In  a  previous  case,  however,  where  the  risk  com- 
menced on  the  24th  of  October,  and  a  report  was  made  by  sur^ 
vevors  on  the  26th  of  November,  Mr.  Justice  Cushine  said, 
'  1  he  defence  set  up  is,  that  the  vessel  was  unsound  and  rotten 
on  the  24th  of  October,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  report  of  the 
surveyors  is  conclusive  evidence  of  that  fact.  But  the  report 
does  not  apply  to  that  time.^  Mr.  Justice  Washington  thought 
that  the  report  'applied  to  the  31st  of  October,' when  the  vessel 
sprung  a  leak.  It  is  distinctly  implied  by  the  judgment  of  the 
court  that  the  report  did  not  apply  to  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  risk.(6) 


Section  4.    Illegality  and  Fraud* 

(7)  3  Burr.  In  case  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  underwriter,  as  where  he 
1909.  1  Bi.  underwrites,  knowing  of  the  arrival  of  the  property,  he  is,  on 
562 '  ^^^^  ^^^^  account,  under  a  still  stronger  obligation  to  return  the  pre- 

(8)  Art  10.  niium.(7)  And  where  the  policy  is  void  on  account  of  his  fraud, 
16, 17.  h.  t.  or  where  he  knew,  at  the  time  of  underwriting,  that  it  was  void, 

(9)  Ins  n.  it  is  held  by  Valin,(8)  Pothier,(9^  and  Emerigon,(10)  that  he  is 

(10)  Tom  5  entitled  to  deduct  the  one  naif  per  cent.  Mr.  Marshall 
p.  169.    '  '  cites  their  opinions  as  being  law,(ll)  and  of  this  there  seems  to 

(11)  p.  677.   be  no  donbt,  since  a  party  cannot  have  a  right  to  retain  money 

fraudulently  obtained. 
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In  all  the  cases  where  the  assured  has  recovered  back  the 
premium,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  risk,  by  reason  of  the 
unseaworthiness  of  the  ship,  or  of  any  forfeiture;  of  an  a^ee- 
ment  or  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  courts  have  inva- 
riably made  the  honesty  and  fairness  of  the  transaction  on  his 
part,  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  entitled  to  recover 
back  the  premium.  Where  the  insurance  was  void,  on  account 
of  the  concealment  of  a  letter  containing  information  which 
would  unquestionably  have  prevented  the  underwriter  from 
taking  the  risk,  the  court  said,  the  withholdine  of  the  letter  was  ^l^^^' 
fraudulent,  and  '  the  insurance  being  avoided  for  such  a  cause,  Maw.  Rep, 
the  assured  is  not  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium.'(l)  336. ' 

If  the  contract  be  void  for  illegality,  the  assured  is  not  in  ge- 
neral entitled  to  a  return  of  the  premium.  It  has,  however, 
been  held,  in  some  cases,  that  the  premium  for  an  illegal  insu- 
rance may  be  recovered  back.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
precisely  upon  what  principle  some  of  these  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  depend.  A  policy  having  been  made,  which 
was  void  by  the  English  statute  against  gaming  policies,  the 
assured,  after  the  risk  had  ended,  claimed  a  return  of  premium ; 
and  Lord  Mansfield  was  at  first  of  opinion  that  no  return  could 
be  claimed,  upon  the  ground  that  both  parties  were  equally 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  law,  in  which  case  tne  rule  in  pari  delicto 
melior  est  conditio  possidentis^  was  applicable.  On  the  next  day 
he  expressed  a  doubt  of  this  opinion,  because  the  money  had 
been  paid  upon  an  executory  a^eement,  which  could  never  be 
completed.  He  afterwards  said,  '  It  is  certainly  true,  in  many 
instances,  that  first  thoughts  are  best.  I  am  now  very  much 
inclined  to  my  first  opinion.  This  is  a  gaming  policy,  and 
against  the  act  of  parliament ;  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  the 
court  will  not  interfere  to  assist  either  party.'  Mr.  Justice 
Buller  said, '  If  the  law  was  mistaken,  the  rule  applies  ignorantia 
juris  non  excusat.  There  is  a  distinction  between  contracts 
executed  and  executory ;  and  if  an  action  is  brought  with  a  view 
to  rescind  a  contract,  you  must  do  it  while  the  contract  continues 
executory,  and  then  it  can  be  done  only  on  the  terms  of  restor- 
ing the  other  party  to  his  original  situation.  There  was  a  case 
of  Walker  r.  Chapman  some  years  ago  in  this  court,  where  a 
sum  of  money  haa  been  paid  in  order  to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
customs.  The  place  had  not  been  procured,  and  the  party 
who  had  paid  the  money,  having  brought  his  action  to  recover 
it  back ;  it  was  held  he  should  recover,  because  the  contract 
remained  executory.  So  if  the  assured,  in  the  present  case, 
had  brought  their  action  before  the  risk  was  over,  and  the 
voyage  finished,  they  might  have  had  a  ground  for  their  de-  Bourdicuf  * 
man£'  (2)  Dong.  468. 

In  a  subsequent  case,  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  a 
wager  that  the  English  colonies  of  North  America  would  be  ac- 
knowledged independent  by  France  before  a  certain  time. 
Lord  Mansfield  was  of  opinion  that  the  wager  could  not  be  re- 
covered against  the  underwriter,  but  he  permitted  a  verdict  to 
be  given  for  the  amount  of  the  premium,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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policy  was  void,  and  that  the  insurer  had  money  in  his  hands 
which  he  ought  not  to  retain.    He  distinguished  this  case  from 
r.  DelARiTe,  the  preceding,  on  the  ground  that  the  preceding  was  a  case  of  a 
Pmrk,  673.  '  contract  executed  before  the  relief  was  applied  for.(l)  Mr. 

(2)  P.  6. 42,  n.  Marshall  (2)  remarks  that  the  cases  could  not  be  so  distinguished, 

since  the  last  action  being  brought  to  recover  the  wager,  the  risk, 
if  it  be  considered  an  insurance,  must  have  previously  expired, 
and  it  had  in  fact  expired  five  years  before. 

A  case  very  similar  to  the  last  was  afterwards  brought  before 
the  same  court.  A  party  paid  to  another  100/.  on  conditM>n 
that  the  other  should  pay  him  300/.  if  peace  should  not  take 
place  between  Englana  and  France,  before  the  11th  September, 
1 797.  Although  this  was  held  to  be  an  illegal  wager,  it  was  still 
held  that  the  100/.  might  be  recovered  back,  the  court  saying, 
^  It  was  more  consonant  to  the  principles  of  sound  policy  and 

(3)  LacaoB-  justice,  that  money  paid  upon  an  illegal  consideration  should  be 
ladev.  White,  recovered  back,  than,  by  denyine  the  remedy,  to  give  eflfect  to 

T.  R.  531.  the  illegal  contractors)  Upon  tnis  principle  it  has  been  held, 
^u«htiy*V*  ^^^^  money  paid  for  insuring  lottery  tickets  may  be  recovered 
Bl,  1073;'  back.(4) 

Jaques  v.  And  Lord  Ellenborough  intimated  an  opinion,  that  a  return  of 
Bl^^es  ^  ^    premium  might  be  claimed  where  the  assured  should  undertake 

(5)  Sikkenv.  illegal  trade  with  the  public  enemy,  from  a  ,  misconstruction 
AUnutt,  1 M.  of  a  license  which  he  supposed  to  authorize  the  trade.(5)  It  is 
AS.  40 ;  diflScult  to  refer  these  cases  to  any  principle  whereby  they  will 
StMitforth,  4  sipP^sir  to  be  exceptions  merely  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  premium 
Camp.  270.  of  an  iUe^l  insurance  cannot  be  recovered  back,  and  not  incon- 
See  also  Hen-  sistent  With  that  doctrine.  In  a  subsequent  case  the  court  stated 
forth*'6^?°£  the  grounds  on  which  the  case  was  taken  out  of  the  general  rule, 
s.  m.    '    Insurance  was  made  upon  goods  in  behalf  of  subjects  of  Russia, 

by  their  agent  in  Lonaon,  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  Russia 
against  Great  Britain  in  1807,  but  before  the  declaration  was 
known  in  England.  The  insurance  being  void,  as  made  in  be- 
half of  an  alien  enemy,  a  return  of  premium  was  demanded. 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  without  doubt  the  premium  cannot  be 
recovered  back,  ^  if  the  party  making  the  insurance  know  it  to 
be  illegal  at  the  time :  but  here  the  pTamtiffs  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  Russia  when  they  effected 
this  insurance ;  and  therefore  no  fault  is  imputable  to  them  for 
entering  into  the  contract ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 

(6)  Com  V  should  not  recover  back  the  premium  which  they  have  paid  for 
Brace,  it '  insurance,  from  which,  without  any  fault  imputable  to  them- 
Eaft,225.      selves,  they  could  never  have  derived  any  benefit.'(6)  The 

policy  was  void,  on  account  of  illegality  arising  from  a  fact  not 
known,  and  that  could  not  have  been  known  to  the  assured  at 
the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.    The  contract  was  not  made 
with  the  intention  of  violating  the  law,  or  through  ignorance  or 
mistake  of  the  law. 
Insurance  was  made  in  England  on  Russian  commodities  by 
(•)  i«  Car.  2.  ^  Swedish  vessel,  for  a  voyage  from  Riea  to  Hull.    This  voyage 
c.  18,  f.  8.'  '  being  against  the  navigation  act,(*)  could  not  be  legally  under- 
taken without  a  license.   The  assured  had  written  on  the  3d  of 
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September,  from  Riga,  to  his  agent  in  England,  to  obtain  a 
license ;  which,  on  account  of  the  delay  of  the  letter  by  con- 
trary winds,  was  not  obtained  until  the  7th  of  October.  The 
vessel  had  sailed  on  the  3d  of  that  month.  The  voyage  was 
accordingly  illegal,  and  a  return  of  premium  was  claimed. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.  ^  The  assurea  had  reasonable  ground 
to  suppose  that  the  license  would  be  obtained  before  the  ship 
sailed ;  he  contemplated  a  legal  voyage.  His  agent  in  England 
was  ignorant  of  the  time  of  the  ship's  departure ;  he  also  con- 
templated a  legal  voyage.  The  illegality  depended  upon  a  fact 
which  was  not  known  to  the  parties,  and  was  contrary  to  the 
expectation  which  the  assured  might  reasonably  entertain ;  and  j^taniforth,  5 
we  think  he  is  entitled  to  recover  back  his  premium.^l)  But  m.  k  S.  its. 
it  has  been  held  in  many  cases,  besides  that  of  Lowry  v.  Bour- 
dieu,  above  cited,  that  although  the  policy  is  void  on  account  of 
its  illegality,  and  nothing  could  have  been  recovered  of  the  un- 
derwriters, who  accordingly  could  have  run  no  risk,  yet  the 
premium  cannot  in  such  case  be  reclaimed,  if  the  parties  knew 
or  might  have  known,  and  so  must  be  presumed  to  nave  known^ 
at  the  time  of  making  the  contract,  that  it  was  illegal.  The 
money  deposited  in  a  wager  upon  the  event  of  a  horse  race 
prohibited  by  statute,  was  paid  over  by  the  stake-holder  to  the 
winning  party,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  party.  The  loser 
brought  an  action  to  recover  back  the  money.  Lord  Kenyon 
said,  ^  There  is  no  case  to  be  found,  where,  when  money  has 
been  actually  paid  by  one  of  two  parties  to  the  other,  upon  an 
illegal  contract,  both  being  participes  crnnmw,  an  action  has 
been  sustained  to  recover  it  back  again.  Here  the  money  was 
not  paid  on  an  immoral,  though  on  an  illegal,  consideration. 
Ana  though  the  law  would  not  nave  enforced  the  payment  of  it, 
yet  having  been  paid,  it  is  not  against  conscience  for  the  defen-  ^*^]^^^ 
Sant  to  retain  it.X2)  8  x.  R^T^. 

The  British  statute  against  the  exportation  of  wool,(3)  makes  (3)  is  Geo. 
an  insurance  upon  such  an  exportation  void,  and  provides  that  Jl\®y*h  - 
no  return  of  premium  shall  be  made  on  the  policy.  Hewit^  i 

Insurance  being  made  on  a  voyage  to  Holland,  then  at  war  Eatt^  96.  See 
with  Great  Britain,  the  policy  was  neld  to  be  void ;  but  the  B>w  v.  Law- 
court  held  that  the  premium  could  not  be  reclaimed,  and  Lord 
Kenyon  said,  ^  There  is  no  distinguishing  this  from  a  smuggling  viamiv^ 
transaction,  where  the  vendor  assists  the  vendee  in  running  the  6.  T.  R.  466 « 
goods.  He  cannot  recover  back  the  goods  themselves,  or  the  J^*y™*^J'f' 
value  of  them.'(4)  f^f '  *  ^'  ^ 

A  foreigner  being  insured  in  England  on  a  voyage  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Copenhagen,  which  voyage  was  against  the  British      Morck.  9. 
navigation  laws,  the  policy  was  held  to  be  void,  but  the  pre-  Abel,  3  B.  k 
mium  could  not  be  recovered  back.(5)   And  a  reassurance  36. 
being  void  as  against  the  British  statute  on  that  subject,  the  . 
same  opinion  was  given  in  regard  to  the  right  of  recovering  fietcherTsT* 
back  tne  premium.(6)   A  similar  decision  was  given  on  the  R.  S66  * 
right  of  the  assured  to  be  repaid  the  premium  on  a  policy  on  a 
voyage  from  the  West-Indies  to  Gibraltar,  which  was  prohibited 
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(1)  Lubbock  by  Statute,  Lord  EUenborough  saying,  ^  every  person  must  be 
is^tii^     taken  to  be  cognizant  of  the  law.v^ 

^  It  has  been  held  in  New  York  that  the  assured  cannot  re- 

cover  back  the  premium  paid  for  an  illej;al  insurance.(a)  And 
irMorriI[*^  ^pon  the  same  principle,  if  a  loss  be  paid  by  an  underwriter,  in 
Cowp.  790.    an  illegal  policy,  he  cannot  recover  back  the  money .(2) 


Section  5.    What  Payment  is  a  ground  to  claim  Return. 

To  give  a  right  to  claim  a  return  of  premium  it  is  not  requi- 
site that  the  premium  should  have  been  literally  paid,  though 
something  equivalent  to  payment,  as  between  the  assured  and 
underwriters,  must  have  been  done,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to 
claim  a  repayment  of  a  premium,  that  had  not,  as  between  the 
parties,  been  paid.  A  foreign  merchant  ordered  his  agent  in 
London  to  effect  insurance,  who  employed  a  broker  for  that 

Eurpose ;  the  underwriter  charged  the  premium  to  the  broker, 
e  to  the  agent,  and  he  to  the  foreign  merchant;  the  broker  at 
the  same  time  crediting  the  insurer  for  it,  he  having  an  account 
both  with  the  insurer  and  with  the  agent.    A  return  of  premium 
becoming  due,  a  question  was  made  whether  the  premium 
should  be  considered  as  paid  between  the  assured  ana  insurer, 
the  premium  having  only  passed  in  account  by  the  several 
parties,  but  not  having  been  actually  paid  by  either  of  them, 
W)  ^         and  in  the  mean  time  the  broker  and  the  agent  nad  both  become 
goo,  4  Taimt.  bankrupt.   It  was  held,  that  as  between  the  assured  and  insurer, 
246.  the  premium  should  be  considered  as  having  been  paid.(3)  It 

is  a  general  rule  in  England  that  the  broker  is  debtor  for  the 
premium,  and  his  being  so,  is  a  payment  of  it  as  between  the 
assured  and  underwriter.  It  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts 
that  the  assured  has  a  rieht  to  a  return  of  a  premium  for  which 
he  had  given  his  negotiable  note,  which  had  not  been  paid  by 
the  maker  nor  negotiated  by  the  payee,  [payable  to  the  broker 
probably,  and  including  the  premium  for  the  different  under- 
writers, there  being  a  number  of  underwriters,  the  one  of  whom 
the  premium  was  reclaimed  being  the  last]  thoueh  the  note  had 
not  been  paid  or  negotiated.  The  court  said  ^  tne  underwriter 
expressly  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  premium;  and 
wa  ^^"jSSu  ^^^^^^^         P^^^  c^sh,  or  in  merchandise,  or  a  ne- 

^d,  14  Mail!  gotiable  note,  the  action  to  recover  it  back  will  still  be  in  the 
Rep'.  If  1.    '  same  form.'(4) 

(a)  Juhel  V.  Church,  2  Johns.  Cas.  333.  It  seems  that  in  France 
a  premium  paid  for  an  insurance,  that  is  prohibited  by  law,  may  be 
recovered  back;  1  Emer.  191.  Potb-  h.  t.  n.  27. and  also  for  in- 
surance on  property  of  an  alien  enemy,  wliich  is  held  to  be  void. 
1  Emer.  129. 
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DUTY  AND  LIABILITY  OF  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS. 

Insurance  by  private  underwriters  is  commonly  effectecL 
through  the  agency  of  a  broker.   Other  agents,  besides  profes-  0)  Lticena  «• 
sionafbrokers,  are  often  employed  to  effect  policies  and  adjust  ^[^ffw. * 
losses,  both  with  incorporated  and  private  underwriters.    In  (2)Wolir*v. 
England  generally,  and  in  the  United  States  frequenUy,  where  Homcartle,  1 
the  policy  is  subscribed  by  private  underwriters,  the  broker  is  ^\^^,^^ 
agent  for  both  the  assured  and  insurers.   The  policy  is  gene-  9.  Himter  8 
rally  subscribed  by  the  insurer  himself,  or,  in  his  behalf^  by  his  T.  R.  23.^ 
attorney,  specially  empowered  for  this  purpose ;  a  more  formal 
authority  being  generally  given  to  authorize  an  agent  to  sub- 
scribe a  policy,  tnan  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  atiy  other 
act  relating  to  the  effecting  of  a  policy,  or  the  settlement  of  a  loss. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  consignee  of  goods,  has  authority,  whether  a 
as  such,  and  without  any  special  instructions,  to  effect  insu-  coDiignee,  a« 
rance.(l)   But  this  would  probably  depend  upon  the  particular  '"^'^il*  ^ 
circumstances,  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  mere  fact  Si^^^ 
of  consigning  goods  to  a  foreign  merchant,  without  any  orders 
as  to  insurance,  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  authority  upon 
which  to  effect  insurance,  and  charge  the  consignor  with  the      French  r. 
premium.  Backhome,  6 

Where  a  consignee,  having  orders  to  insure,  refused  to  comply        *7t7 ; 
with  them,  it  was  held  that  the  general  agent  of  the  consignor  h^'^J^  ^ 
was  authorized  to  insure.(2)   A  prize  aeent  as  such  has  the  * 
same  authority .(3)    But  the  master  of  the  vessel,  merely  as      Rontfa  v 
such,  is  not  authorized  to  effect  insurance.(4)  Thompson,  IS 

The  subsequent  adoption  of  an  agent,  and  ratification  of  his 
acts,  has  been  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  previous  authority.  ^"ij^^S^***  ^ 
Where  the  captors  appointed  an  agent  to  take  care  of  the  cap-  ^uvt^ 
tured  property,  and  ordered  him  to  insure  on  their  account,  and  acts  u  eqoi- 
also  on  account  of  whom  it  might  concern ;  although  the  cap-  ▼*l«at  to  a 
tors,  in  the  particular  case,  had  no  insurable  interest,  the  insu-  SiSShT*  ^'^^ 
rable  interest  being  in  the  king,  yet  it  was  held  that  an  insurance  /^x  ^ 
made  in  pursuance  of  such  orders,  and  afterwards,  adopted  and  e.  m.  In^ 
ratified  by  the  king,  was  valid.   The  agent  intended  to  act  in  Co.  4  Masa. 
behalf  of  whom  it  might  concern.(5)   It  is  a  general  rule  that 
where  one  acts  voluntarily  in  behalf  of  another,  intending  to  act  t.^iuWnMol 
as  his  agent,  such  other  may  adopt  his  acts,  and  thereby  give  s'cainet, 
him  authority  retrospectively .(6)  «84;  Abhott 

It  has  been  held  that  one  duly  authorized  to  procure  insu-  ci^T^^aJs! 
ranee  is  thereby  authorized  to  make  abadonment,(a)  and  adjust 
thelo8s.(6)  JiUrL^ 

ranee  it  rach 

(a)  Ches.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Stark,  6  Cranch,  268 ;  Wolff  v.  Homcastle,  1  B.  to  abandon 
&  P.  316 ;  Dutilgh  v.  Gatliff,  4  Dall,  447.  See  also  Parker  v.  Towers, 
8  Browne  App.  80.  (6)  Richardson  v.  Anderson,  1  Camp.  43.  n. 
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(1)  Shoe  «. 
Clarkion,  12 
East,  611. 


(ft)  Bethane 
V.  Neilaon,  t 
Qainet,  139. 
Mr.  Justice 
Liyingston 
dissented. 

4ii  aathority 
tosabscribe, 
u  sach  to  ad* 
just  a  loss 

(3)  Richard- 
ton  V,  Ander- 
son I  1  Campi 
4.  n. 


4)  Smith  V. 
!:ologan,  2  T. 
R.  188.  n. 


(5)  Snook  V. 
iHividsen,  2 
Camp.  218. 


(6)  Randolph 
9.  Ware,  3 
Cnmch.  603. 

In  what  cases 
a  correspond- 
ent is  obliged 
to  obey  an  or- 
der to  insure. 


Ldability  of  Agents  and  Brokers.  Chap.  XXII. 

The  possession  of  the  policy  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  autho- 
rity for  receiving  the  loss,  at  the  time  of  its  becoming  payable, 
according;  to  the  terms  of.  the  policy.(l)  But  where  the  policy 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  by  whom  it  was  effected, 
at  the  time  of  the  proof  of  the  loss,  and  afterwards ;  but  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  assured  before  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty  days  of  credit  for  the  loss ;  it  was  held  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  policy  was  not  an  implied  authority  to  settle  and 
receive  the  loss  before  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  insurer,  though  he  had  settled  the  loss  with 
the  agent,  while  the  policy  was  in  his  hands,  was  still  liable  to 
pay  the  loss  to  the  assured.(2) 

So  in  reeard  to  the  a^ent  of  the  insurer,  an  authority  to  sign 
the  policy,  nas  been  hela  to  be  an  authority  to  adjust  the  loss.(3) 
Where  the  broker  substitutes  another  agent,  who  is  adopted  by 
the  principal,  the  broker  ceases  to  be  responsible,  and  the  sub- 
stituted agent  thereby  becomes  the  direct  representative  of  the 
principal.  Brokers  residing  in  London,  employed  another 
at  Newcasde,  to  effect  a  policy,  and  the  assured  afterwards  cor- 
responded, concerning  the  recovery  of  the  Ipss,  directly  with  the 
Newcastle  broker,  to  whom  the  loss  was  paid  by  the  insurers; 
but  before  paying  over  the  amount  to  the  assured,  he  became 
bankrupt.  The  assured  then  claimed  the  amount  against  the 
London  brokers,  but  Mr.  Justice  Buller  said,  ^  If  he  had  intend- 
ed to  insist  on  his  ri^ht  to  recover  the  money  of  them,  he  should 
not  have  looked  to  the  other  broker  at  all.'(4) 

If  a  broker  substitutes  another  broker,  informing  him  who 
the  principals  are,  the  principals  have  a  right  to  consider  the 
substitutea  broker,  their  immediate  agent.  A  broker  being  or- 
dered to  effect  insurance,  employed  other  brokers  for  this  pur- 
pose, telling  them  that  the  policy  was  for  a  correspondent  in  the 
country,  and  the  policy  was  filled  up  in  the  names  of  those  cor- 
respondents. It  was  held  that  these  brokers  had  not  a  lien  on 
the  policy  for  the  general  balance  due  from  the  other  broker 
who  employed  them.(5) 

One  Evans,  being  the  general  agent  of  Farrel  and  Jones,  an 
English  house,  was  instructed  by  Randolph,  an  American  ship- 
per, to  get  a  quantity  of  tobacco  insured  ;  which  he  undertook  to 
do.  He  neglected  to  do  it,  and  the  shipper  claimed  damages 
against  the  English  house ;  that  is,  he  wished  to  consider  the 
English  house  as  his  agents  for  procuring  the  insurance.  Mr. 
Justice  Washington  said, '  I  think  that  Evans  having  neglected 
to  comply  with  nis  promise  to  insure,  did  not  make  Farrel  and 
Jones  liable,  although  it  made  Aim  personally  liable.  He  was 
the  agent  of  Randolph.'fS) 

One  man  cannot  compel  another  to  be  his  agent,  but  two  per- 
sons may  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other  in  consequence 
of  their  previous  transactions,  that  the  owner  of  property  may 
be  authorized  to  expect  and  require  of  his  correspondent,  to 
act  as  his  agent  in  effecting  insurance,  without  any  previous  ex- 
jjrcss  agreement  relating  particularly  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Buller  says, '  There  are  three  instances  in  which  the  orders 
to  insure  for  a  correspondent  abroad  must  be  obeyed :  1.  Where 
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the  merchant  abroad  has  effects  in  the  hands  of  his  correspond-  (i)  smith  r. 
ent  here;  2d.  if  he  has  been  used  to  send  orders  for  insurance,  LasceUei,  s 
and  the  correspondent  here  to  comply  with  them,  he  has  a  rieht  ^  ^ 
to  expect  his  orders  will  be  obeyed,  unless  he  has  notice  to  dis-  ftc *chr. 
continue  that  course  of  dealing;  3d.  if  he  send  bills  of  lading  Reed, 6  Binn. 
with  orders  to  insure,  the  correspondent  here  must  obey  the  or-  308;  DcTm- 
ders,  if  he  accept  the  bills  of  lading,  for  it  is  one  enjire  trans-  j^I  ^condy's^' 
action.Xl)   Although  orders  are  eiven  to  insure,  among  others,  Marshall, 
against  one  risk  in  regard  to  whicn  the  insurance  woula  not  be  901.  d.;  Mor- 
valid,  still,  if  the  policy  would  not  be  thereby  void,  but  would  ^'j*  ^P*^  ,^ 
protect  the  property  against  the  other  risks,  the  orders  are  bind-  Marah.  ^* 
ing,  notwithstanding  that  they  include  one  risk  which  cannot  be  30i.  n. 
lawfully  insured  against.(2) 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  broker  or  agent,  who  undertakes  to  effect  Duty  of  the 
a  policy,  to  make  no  representation  otherwise  than  he  is  in-  H^^^  »^ 
structed,  or  than  the  facts  wiU  justify ;  and  to  procure  a  valid  ^^^cef 
policy,  conformable  to  his  instructions,  and  subscribed  by  un- 
derwriters of  good  credit*    Although  the  agent  may  be  under  ^^1^^*^"* 
no  obligation  to  comply  with  the  order  to  get  insurance,  yet  if  ^s.  si. 
he  undertake  it,  he  will  be  answerable  for  the  due  execution  (d)  French  v. 
of  the  order  ;(3)  and  although  he  undertakes  the  agency  volun-  ^ 
tarilv,  without  receiving  or  expecting  any  commission,  he  is  not 
the  less  answerable  for  doing  well,  what  he  uhdertakes.(4) 

If  an  agent  neglects  to  procure  insurance,  or  if,  through  his  The  effect  of 
fault,  the  policy  is  not  conformable  to  the  orders,  or  such  as  the      agent  s 
principal  nad  a  right  to  expect,  the  agent  is  liable  for  the  da* 
mage ;  by  neglecting  to  get  insurance,  or  by  executing  the  or-  (4)  waidnion 
der  defectively,  he  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  an  underwriter,  j'^^^^'^f*®' 
and  must  pay  the  loss,  or  the  part  of  it,  for  which  the  under-  waUace  v. 
writer  is  not  liable,  but  for  which  he  would  have  been  liable,  Telifair,  i 
had  the  policy  been  made  according  to  the  instructions,  or  in  Esp*  Sel- 
such  manner  as  the  principal  had  a  right  to  expect  and  re-  {^^'v^^^J' 
quire.(5)   If  the  policy  is  void  from  a  misrepresentation  made  (5)  Deianey 
by  the  agent  through  his  own  fault,  he  must  pay  the  loss  for  v,  Stewart, 
which  the  insurer  would  otherwise  have  been  liaDle.(a)  Where  {yfi'j^^g^^ 
the  agent  employed  another  broker,  but  neglected  to  give  him  Coverdjde,*i 
a  letter  containing  facts  material  to  be  disclosed  to  the  insu-  Esp.  75 ;  ^ 
rers  ;(6)  and  where  he  neglected  to  include  the  premium  in  the  y?}}*?^ 
amount  insured,(c)  the  agent  was  held  to  be  liable  to  his  princi-  j^^^l^ 
pal  for  the  amount  which  might  have  been  recovered  from  the  Harding  v. 
underwriters,  had  the  insurance  been  properly  effected.   The  Carter,  Park, 
agent  is  entitled  to  make  the  same  defence  to  a  suit  by  the  prin-  ^'j^^^jjjjj^^ 
cipal,  that  the  insurer  could  have  made  under  the  policy .(d)  7T.R.T57;* 
Tne .owner  of  a  vessel  wrote  to  his  correspondent  to  make  in-  Miner  v. 
surance,  stating  that  the  vessel  would  sail  as  soon  as  the  fri-  X.*^^"^^ 
gates;  ^calculating  to  take  advantage  of  their  protection.'   She  ^""^•204. 
sailed  before  the  frigates,  and  was  captured.    The  agent  had 
made  no  insurance,  but  the  court  held  him  not  to  be  liable,  for 

(a)  Pawson  v,  Watson,  Cowp.  785.  (6)  Seller  v.  Work,  Marsh. 
«99.  (cj  Glaser  v.  Cowie,  1  M.  &  S.  5?.  {d)  Wilkinson  v.  Cover- 
dale,  1  £^p  75;  De  Taster  v,  Crousillat,  Condy's  Harsh.  301.  n. 
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if  he  had  effected  a  policy,  with  a  warranty  that  the  vessel 
U)  ^"^P  would  sail  with  the  frigates,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do,  nothing 
Mati.  Rep.  could  have  been  recovered  against  the  underwriters,  under  the 
40.  *  policv.(l) 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  an  agent  is  bound,  under 
a  general  order,  to  effect  insurance,  to  do  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary, and  more  than  is  usual,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  po- 
licy. A  London  house  having  orders  to  get  insurance  on  a  ves- 
sel, applied  at  Lloyd's  for  the  purpose,  where  the  risk  was  re- 
fused, because  the  vessel  was  not  registered  there ;  upon  which 
Mr.  Justice  BuUer  said,  if  the  agents  ^  had  gone  no  further,  it 
might  have  been  a  doubt  whether  they  would  have  been  liable, 
CS)  Smith  V.    for  if  a  person  do  what  is  usual  to  get  insurance  made,  that  is 
T^^RR      sufficient.   He  is  not  obliged  to  get  insurance  at  all  events.'(2) 
°*  But  it  would  obviously  not  be  safe  in  an  agent  to  limit  himself 
very  strictly  within  this  doctrine. 

but  where  the  agent  could  not  procure  insurance  in  the  place 
r^Davenport,  residence,  or  any  neighbouring  place,  at  the  premium  to 

e  Masi.  R«p.  which  he  was  limited  by  his  principal,  he  was  held  not  to  be 
S68.  See  also  liable  in  consequence  of  not  effecting  a  policy .(3) 
•KiUfiS^2  T  ^^'^        sufficient,  if  the  agent  has  no  particu- 

r!  I88.'n.  '  instructions,  if  he  effects  insurance  in  any  usual  form.  A 
merchant  of  Alicant  requested  his  correspondent  in  London, 
without  giving  him  any  particular  instructions,  to  effect  insurance 
on  a  cargo  of  fruit,  which  the  agent  caused  to  be  insured,  by 
the  London  Assurance  Company,  free  from  particular  average* 
The  fruit  was  mostly  lost,  but  the  loss  came  within  the  excep- 
tion, and  so  was  not  covered  by  the  policy.  There  were  said  to 
be  two  offices  in  London,  where  fruit  was  insured  without  this 
exception.  The  loss  was  claimed  against  the  agent.  Lord 
Mansfield  said,  that  to  make  him  liable,  he  ^  must  be  guilty  either 
of  a  ibreach  of  orders,  gross  negligence,  or  fraud.  The  plain- 
tiff, if  he  pleased,  might  have  given  orders  not  to  insure  at  the 
London  Assurance-Office,  but  at  some  other,  where  this  excep- 
tion would  not  have  been  insisted  on.  But  he  gives  no  such 
directions  at  all.  Therefore  he  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  his 
W^Moore ».  correspondent,  who,  if  he  meant  no  fraud,  was  at  liberty  to 
Cowp^m    ^^^^^  between  the  underwriters.'(4) 

Theiniurance  "^^^  broker  must  effect  the  policy  according  to  the  custom  in 
must  be  ac-  the  particular  voyage.  Brokers  were  ordered  to  effect  insurance 
cording  to  the  'at  and  from  Teneriffe  to  London.'  Many  brokers  testified,'tbat 
Sflide™  under  such  an  order,  and  without  any  particular  instructions  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  to  insert, '  liberty  to 
touch  and  stay  at  all,  or  any,  of  the  Canary  Islands.'  Lord 
r^BMbiM  Ellenborough  held,  that  the  brokers  were  Uable  for  damage 
Camp.  150.  arising  from  the  omission  of  this  liberty  in  the  policy.(5) 
Tht  policy  ^  broker  in  London,  was  directed  by  his  correspondent  at 
muit  be  made  Malaga  to  insure  goods  from  Gibraltar  to  Dublin,  the  correspond- 
stricUy  con-  ent  saying, '  I  take  the  risk  on  myself  from  this  to  Gibraltar 
i^SuctioM.  ^^y'  y^ii^re  I  shall  send  my  letters  on  shore.'  The  broker 
ina  uc  o  .    ^ffQ^^Q^  2^  policy '  On  goods  at  and  from  Gibraltar  to  Dublin.' 

Gibbs,  €•  J.  ^  A  broker  is  bound  to  have  knowledge  and  dili- 
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eence,  and  must  execute  his  orders.   If  the  instructions  were  n)Park9. 
doubtful,  I  should  think  the  principal  not  entitled  to  recover.  Hammond,  1 
But  I  think  the  letter  not  doubtful.    It  was  understood,  that  the  S^^^Jv?^'  ®* 
goods  were  to  be  shipped  at  Malaga,  and  the  broker  ou^ht  not  344  .  jjSJSiii. 
to  have  effected  a  policy  which  can  only  attach  on  goods  ship-  Rep*.  189 ;  * 
ped  at  Gibraltar.Xl)  «  Taont  296. 

A  misstatement  of  facts  bj  a  consignor  and  vendor  of  goods,  A  misrepre- 
may  have  the  effect  of  makmg  him  stand  as  insurer.    Where  ■entaUonbya 
the  consignor  and  vendor  made  such  a  representation  to  the  con-  ^^^^Sm*^ 
signee  and  purchaser,  that  an  insurance  upon  the  representation  liable  ai  infla- 
would  have  been  void,  it  was  held  that  the  consignor  thereby  wr. 
made  himself  insurer,  and  the  goods  being  lost  by  the  perils      ^^^^  ^ 
usually  insured  against,  he  was  not  entitled  to  recover  the  price  stewa^s*' 
of  them.(2)  Dow,S74. 

An  agent  is  liable  if  he  cause  a  policy  to  be  cancelled  without 
authority.    The  sum  of  3000/.  being  insured  by  a  valid  policy, 
upon  the  life  of  a  person  absent  at  sea,  his  agent,  supposing  that 
it  had  been  effected  through  mistake  as  to  the  amount,  had  the 
policy  cancelled,  and  procured  another  for  a  smaller  sum.  But 
It  appeared  that  the  amount  had  been  insured  without  any  mis-  (3)  Gray  v. 
take.   The  person,  whose  life  was  insured,  died  during  the  pe-  Murray,  3 
riod  of  the  risk.    The  agent,  by  cancelling  the  first  policy,  g^*^* 
under  these  circumstances,  was  held  to  be  liable  as  insurer;  on  (4)*Bou'ifield 
the  ground  that  he  had  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  there  v.  Cresweil, 
had  been  any  mistake.(3)  ^  Camp.  546. 

If  the  policy  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  he  is  bound  The  duty  of 
to  use  reasonable  diligence  to  obtain  payment  of  the  loss.(4)     agent  in 
He  is  answerable  for  a  mistake  of  his  principal's  orders,  through  pJ^eSfof  a 
haste  or  carelessness.    Where  the  assured  instructed  his  agent  loss, 
upon  what  terms  he  would  adjust  the  loss,  and  the  agent,  by  a      R^n^jig  ^ 
hasty  reading  of  the  instructions,  mistook  them,  and  settled  the  Moore,  3 
loss  upon  different  terms,  he  was  held  to  be  answerable.(5)  Johni.Cas.36. 

Payment  to  an  authorized  broker,  is  payment  to  his  principal.(6)  What  is  pay- 
A  broker  settled  a  loss  which  had  become  due,  by  taking  the  ment  to  the 
underwriter's  bill  at  a  credit  of  three  months.    Tlbis  was  held 
to  be  payment  to  the  broker,  and  made  him  immediately  liable  j^hm!on*^6 
to  the  assured  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  loss.(7)    But  where  Mass.  Rep. 
the  insurers  initials  were  struck  out  of  the  admstment  in  token  193. 
of  payment,  and  the  broker  had  charged  the  loss  to  the  insurer, 
Lord  EUenborough  said,  'The  assured  is  never  estopped  from  Taunt' 1 10 ; 
demanding  the  money,  unless  there  is  actual  payment  to  the  s.C.4Camp. 
broker,  or  a  credit  given.'(a) 

In  England,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,(8)  the  broker  is  (8)Supr.78. 
generally  considered  to  be  debtor  to  the  underwriter,  for  the 
premium.  But  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  distinction,  in 
this  respect,  between  an  insurance  broker  or  an  agent  for  effect- 
ing insurance,  and  any  other  broker  or  agent.  The  broker  may 
become  a  debtor  to  the  insurer,  or  a  creditor  to  the  assured, 
for  the  premium,  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  to  this  effect,(6)  or 
by  holding  himself  out  as  principal,  he  is  liable  to  be  so  consi- 

(a)  Jell  V.  Pratt,  2  Starkie,  67.    {b)  Taylor  v,  Lowell,  3  Mass. 
Rep.  352;  Supr.  79.   See  also  Bethone  v.  Neilsoo,  2  Caines,  139. 
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dered  by  the  party  with  whom  he  contracts.(l)  And  the  party 
with  whom  he  contracts  is  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  con- 
sidering him  as  principal.  White  and  Lubbem,  merchants  in 
London,  directed  their  brokers  to  effect  insurance  upon  a  cargo 
without  making  known  that  the  cargo  did  not  belong  to  them- 
selves. The  cargo  in  fact,  belonged  to  a  merchant  at  Rostock, 
to  whom  it  was  shipped.   A  loss  nappened,  which  the  insurers 

Eaid  to  the  brokers.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  ^  The  brokers 
aving  had  no  notice  that  the  policy  was  not  for  White  and  Lub- 
bem, they  had  a  lien  upon  it  for  their  general  balance.  They 
must  be  supposed  to  have  made  advances  on  the  credit  of  the 
policy,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in  their  hands.'  Accord- 
mgly,  the  brokers  were  held  liable  to  pa v  over  to  the  assured 
onlv  the  excess,  after  satisfying  their  own  demands  against  White 
ana  Lubbem.(2) 

In  the  United  States  this  rule  would  be  applicable  between 
the  broker  or  a^ent,  and  the  underwriter.(3)  If  the  agent  dis- 
closes his  principal^  and  does  not  render  himself  liable  by  any 
special  agreement,  it  does  not  appear  that  cither  of  the  parties 
has  a  rignt  to  consider  him  as  principal,  in  respect  to  any  part 
of  the  transaction.  In  the  United  States  the  premium  note  is 
generally  made  payable  to  the  broker,  where  the  policy  is  made 
m  a  private  office. 

Where  a  broker  paid  a  loss,  not  knowing  that  the  insurer  had 
previously  become  bankrupt.  Lord  Ellentorough  said, '  Accord- 
ing to  the  well  known  course  of  dealing  between  the  broker, 
underwriters,  and  assured,  the  money  could  not  be  recovered 
back.X4) 

A  broker  paid  a  loss,  and  two  years  afterwards  claimed  re- 
payment of  the  money,  alleging  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
recover  the  loss  from  the  insurers.  Sir  James  Mansfield  said, 
^  After  so  great  a  lapse  of  time  the  broker  must  be  presumed 
either  to  have  received  actual  payment,  or  to  have  settled  wilh 
the  underwriters  in  some  way  or  other. '(5) 

Where  a  broker  paid  the  premium  to  the  underwriter,  after 
notice  from  the  assured  not  to  pay  it,  as  the  property  had  not 
been  put  at  risk,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  recover  it  from 
the  assured.(6) 

The  rights  of  lien  and  set-off  are  of  importance  to  insurance 
brokers  and  agents,  but  the  particular  consideration  of  these 
subjects  is  omitted,  as  not  coming  within  the  plan  by  which 
this  treatise  is  limited. 
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Abavdoitmkht,  defined,  382— object  of, 
18  to  entitle  assured  to  recoTer  the  entire 
ralae  insured — to  turn  that  into  a  total  loss, 
which  otherwise  would  not  be,  383 — is 
therefore  optional  with  assured  whether  to 
make  it  or  not,  383 — is  unnecessary,  where 
assured  has  no  right  of  property  in  the  sub- 
ject, 382 — or  where  there  is  an  entire  de- 
struction of  it,  382,  384,  385— is  necessary 
only  where  there  is  a  constructive  or  technic- 
al total  loss,  383 — is  required,  where  any  part 
of  the  thing  insured  is  left,  384 — held  neces- 
sary, where  ship  is  disabled  and  broken  up, 
384— or  captured,  384,  385— of  freight, 
when  requisite,  383, 386— of  profits,  whether 
requisite,  387,  43(X— of  commissions,  when 
requisite,  388,  433 — in  case  of  reinsurance, 
unnecessary,  388— cannot  be  made,  when 
thing  insured  is  taken  from  control  of  assured 
by  peril  not  insured  against,  388 — or  where 
there  has  been  a  prior  abandonment  of  the 
same  subject,  38& — whether  consignee  can 
abandon  cargo  arrested  in  port  of  loading, 
389 — is  allowed  only  in  cases  of  total  loss, 
382,  436 — therefore  necessary  to  consider 
what  constitutes  a  total  loss,  (see  Loss  To- 
/oi) — right  of,  depends  on  facts  at  the  time 
of  abandoning,  400,  401 — whether  ofier  of 
insurers  to  pay  expense  of  repairs,  &c.  takes 
away  right  of,  406,  407 — not  authorized  by 
loss  in  consequence  of  sale,  but  by  events, 
(constituting  total  loss)  which  induced  sale, 
408,  409— cases  of  master^s  authority  to  sell, 
407  to  412,  420  to  424 — cannot  be  made,  in 
case  of  capture,  after  decree  of  restitution, 
420 — whether  abandonment  of  ship  afiects 
the  rights  of  insurers  on  freight,  429,  430, 
473  to  481 — ^whether  abandonment  of  the 
goods  afi^ects  the  liability  of  insurers  on 
profits,  432 — of  commissions,'  transfers  noth- 
ing except  in  case  of  assured  having  done 
all  he  agreed  to  do  towards  earning  them, 
433 — of  part  only  of  property  insured,  may 
be  made,  if  total  loss  happens  on  this  part, 
if  the  other  part  is  not  at  risk,  433,  434— 
whether  it  can  be  made  of  part  of  the  pro- 
perty at  risk,  434 — not  if  one  sum  be  insured 
indiscriminately  on  difierent  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, 434— otherwise  if  di£ferent  sums 
are  insured  on  difierent  parts  of  the  cargo, 
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434,  335— whether  goods  separately  valued 
may  be  separately  abandoned,  435 — ^may  be, 
in  New  York,  435— remarks  on  this  doc- 
trine, 435,  436— can  be  made  only  accord- 
ing to  facts  existing  at  the  time ;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  intelligence  received,  436, 
437 — discussion  of  this  doctrine,  437  to  440 
— if  made  on  false  intelligence,  is  not  valid, 
440 — ^grounds  of,  must  be  stated,  at  the 
time  it  is  made,  440 — ^may  be  made  upon  a 
reporty  and  will  be  valid  if  report  prove  to- 
be  true,  441— (see  Prelimivart  Proof) 
the  time  of  making,  is  often  restricted  in 
policy,  441 — if  not  thus  restricted,  it  must 
be  made  ^  within  reasonable  time,^  441 — not 
yet  reduced  to  such  certainty  as  to  enable 
the  court  to  pronounce  upon  it  without  a 
jury,  442 — cases  on  the  subject,  443  to  446 
— ^principles  of  the  cases,  444,  445 — rule 
more  strictly  enforced  in  England  than  in 
United  States,  445— in  U.  S.  assured  may 
abandon  after  hearing  of  condemnation,  and 
after  appeal  from  the  sentence,  though  he 
neglected  on  notice  of  capture,  446 — right 
of,  may  be  kept  in  suspense  by  agreement 
of  parties,  446 — form  of,  is  immaterial,  447 
— need  not  be  in  writing,  447 — ^but  must  be 
positive  and  absolute,  447 — whether  demand 
of  total  loss  amounts  to,  447,  448 — reasons 
of,  must  be  made  known  at  the  tizne,  448— 
operates  as  an  assignment,  449,  45&-^eed 
of  cession  not  necessary  to,  448 — ^unless 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  if  de- 
manded, 448,  449 — defect  in  form  of,  may 
be  waived,  449-^is  valid  without  accept- 
ance, 449 — acceptance  of,  to  be  binding, 
must  be  made  by  persons  authorized,  449, 
450 — and  is  not  to  be  inferred,  generally, 
from  mere  silence,  450 — nor  is  there  any 
established  form  of  accepting,  451 — ^may  be 
inferred  from  conduct,  451 — instances,  451 
— revocation  of,  must  be  by  consent  of  in- 
surer, 452 — but  insurer,  when  he  alleges  a 
revocation,  is  not  required  to  show  his  as- 
sent at  the  time  it  was  made,  452^1.  What 
ir  a  revocation  or  implied  waiver,  Assured^s 
buying  in  the  ship  and  selling  her  on  his 
own  account,  452 — despatching  ship  on 
another  voyage,  453 — unnecessary  involving 
of  the  property  in  new  speculations,  453 — 
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repairing  ihip  'without  consulting  ininrer, 
453.  S.  W/Cat  ir  not.  Assured  selling  the 
ship  ;  case  of,  452— ordering  sale  of  cargo 
and  remittance  of  the  proceeds,  453 — ^pro- 
ceeding, under  a  policy  on  commissions,  on 
the  voyage,  and  earning  commissions ;  case 
of,  453, 454-— defeat  of,  by  subsequent  events; 
doctrine  discussed,  454  to  458 — ^not  allowed 
in  U.  S.  457,  458— otherwise,  it  seems, 
in  England,  455  to  457 — refers,  so  far  .ai  it 
operates  as  an  assignment,  to  time  of  Ion, 
458,  459 — and  of  course  entitles  insurer,  for 
most  purposes,  to  the  advantages,  and  sub- 
jects him  to  the  liabilities,  of  ownership,  458 
— (see  Salvage) — ^made  to  several  insurers 
does  not  make  them  Joint  owners,  464 — is 
not  necessary  to  give  insurers  a  right  to  re- 
ceive proceeds  of  claims  arising  out  of  losses 
paid  by  them,  464 — (see  ursvRKa)— of 
goods,  when  not  accepted,  whether  it  makes 
insurers  liable  to  pay  the  freicfat,  467,  468 
— makes  the  master  agent  of  the  insurer, 
468,  469 — ^transfers  risk  of  agent^s  solvency 
to  the  insurer,  468,  469— entitles  insurer  to 
benefit  of  agent^s  purchase;  case  of,  469, 
470 — ^whether  it  ought  not  to  make  assured 
the  only  agent  for  insurer,  and  master  only 
subrogated  agent,  471,  473 — of  ship,  trans- 
fers to  insurer  on  ship  all  pending  freight  in 
England,  477,  488 — in  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, only  pro  rata  freight,  i.  e.  freight 
prior  to  the  loss ;  and  the  remainder  to  in- 
surer on  freight,  478  to  481. 

AccEPTAJicK  of  Mandonment^  449.  See 

ABAirDOVMSirT. 

AnjusTMSirr,  of  a  claim  for  a  loss,  500— 
conclusive,  if  no  mistake  or  fraud,  501. 

AoSHTS,  acts  of,  may  be  insured  against, 
224 — ^master  and  crew  the  only,  whose  acts 
are  insured  against  by  common  form  of 
policy,  224,  226 — as  to  acts  of,  whether 
there  is  a  dbtinction  between  owner  of  ship 
and  owner  of  goods,  225,  226 — carelessness 
and  misconduct  of,  unless  barratrous,  does 
not  subject  underwriter  to  loss,  226— exam- 
ples, 226  to  228— exceptions,  228,  229. 

Agkitt  and  Broker,  usually  effect  insu- 
rance with  private  underwriters,  519 — ^who  is 
—when  general  agent — authorised  to  insure, 
SI 9 — ratification  of  his  acts  is  equivalent  to 
previous  authority,  519 — acting  voluntarily 
and  gratuitously,  is  still  answerable,  519 — 
an  agent  to  insure,  is  such  to  abandon  and 
adjust  the  loss,  519— sub-agent,  520— when 
an  agent  is  obliged  to  comply  with  an  order 
to  insure,  520 — ^his  duty  in  effecting  a  policy, 
521 — ^whether  he  must  make  extraordinary 
endeavours^  522 — ^must  effect  the  policy  ac- 
cording to  the  custom,  522 — is  liable  for 
cancelling  policy  through  mistake,  523 — is 
not  debtor  for  premium  in  U.  S.  523. 

Agrsemsiit  for  IjTSURAjrcB,  described, 
6— must  be  stamped,  in  England,  6 — not 
binding  on  the  parties  till  it  is  signed,  6 — 
made  by  correspondence  by  letter,  6. 

Alibh  Ememy,  cannot  insure,  19,  160 — 
ui^less  by  permission  of  the  government,  20 


— domicil  constitutes  national  character,  tl 
not  easily  defined,  21 — ^time  of  residence  ta 
ingredient,  21,  2&— examples,  21,  22— aUea 
enemy  cannot  insure  his  interest  in  a  ne!|tral 
house,  23— of  subjects  and  citizens  ahmd 
when  war  is  declared,  23  to  26 — ^the  nac 
tional  character  of  a  corporation  depends  on 
that  of  its  members,  26 — mariners^  national 
character  determined  by  that  of  the  ship  in 
which  they  are  employed,  26.  See  Iviurkd. 

Amovitt,  of  insurable  interest,  904— re- 
coverable over  total  loss,  481,  482,  483— of 
contribution  to  general  average,  353— of 
partial  loss,  374, 375,  381. 

AppoRTiovMSirr  of  Premium^  178,  606— 
in  case  of  successive  risks,  608. 

Arbitration,  clause  as  to,  8 — may  be 
by  parol,  500. 

Arrests.    See  CAPTirRB  and  Dmnt* 

TIOB. 

Arrivai.,  return  of  premium  for,  510. 
AssioBBiRirT  of  the  policy,  11.   See  Pe- 

UCT. 

Assured.   See  Insured. 

Average,  OeneroZ,  what  constitutes,  330 
— ^must  be  for  expense  incurred,  or  sacrifice 
made,  with  deliberate  intent,  by  the  agency 
of  persons  acthig  for  the  Eeneral  benefit,  331, 
335,  340 — distinguished  from  particular, 
331. 

1.  What  erUitlet  to  average  totUrihutien, 
Loss  by  Jettison,  331,  332— in  case  of  ship, 
extraordinary  expenses  and  sacrifices  only ; 
such  as  constitute  a  loss  under  a  policy,  392 
— as  mast  cut  away,  cable  cut,  guns  or  pro- 
visibns  thrown  overboard,  if  necessary,  332 
— (question  as  to  boat  carried  on  sides  or  at 
stem  of  ship,  333)  mast  cut  away  to  make 
vessel  right,  333 — (question  as  to  mast,  ftc 
cut  away  after  it  is  sprung,  or  rigging,  which 
hangs  over  the  sides,  333) — ^loss  by  cutting 
cable  when  anchor  is  fixed  in  foul  bottom, 
if  cut  to  avoid  impending  peril,  and  it  would 
probably  have  been  recovered,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  333,  334 — ^volontary 
sacrifice  of  part  of  ship  or  cargo  to  save 
remainder  from  impending  peril,  334 — da- 
mage incidentally  to  ship  or  cargo  in  making 
Jettison,  334— examples,  334 — loss  of  part  of 
cargo  put  into  boats  to  lighten  ship,  334— or 
put  into  another  ship  to  lighten  original  ship, 
in  order  to  find  and  stop  a  leak,  335— loss 
by  ship^s  slipping  cable  to  avoid  going 
ashore,  or  running  foul  of  other  vessels,  or 
other  impending  peril,  335— loss  by  applying 
materials  of  ship  to  extraordinary  uses,  in 
emergency,  336 — ^by  abandoning  boat  to  de- 
ceive enemy,  336-— expense  of  getting  off 
ship  intentionally  stranded,  to  escape  from 
enemy,  338,  339— remarks,  338,  340— ex- 
pense of  salvt^,  especially  in  case  of  re- 
capture, 340 — ^loss  by  giving  goods  to  pirates 
or  plunderers  by  way  of  composition,  340— 
expenses  of  compromise  between  neutrals 
and  belligerent  captors,  340,  341 — thoufih 
the  master  is  part  owner,  341 — and  though 
the  state  of  the  maricet  be  svch  that  the 
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rtj  not  given  np  seDi  for  more  at  the 
rhere  she  is  carried  bj  the  captors, 
'he  whole  would  at  the  port  of  dettina^ 
341 — loss  hj  jettison,  or  intentional 
ling,  if  specific  effect  apprehended  from 
ii  is  thereby  avoided,  342--different 
ns  on  this  point— cases,  34S,  343, 344 
ense  of  seeking  port,  after  disaster,  to 
344 — ^limitation  of  this  rale  ;  cases, 
expense  of  delay  by  being  froien  np  in 
t  where  master  voluntarily  puts  in  to 
345,  346 — by  interraption  of  voyase 
lecessity  of  repairs  after  vessel  is  ready 
^  346— cases  on  this  subject,  346 — 
lay  at  sea,  to  make  repairs,  346— ex- 
of  repairs  of  damage  purposely  incur- 
r  the  general  safety,  347 — of  going  in 
it;  and  of  what  they  consist,  347 — 
I  and  provisions  of  seamen,  during 
to  refit,  if  not  unnecessarilv  paid  ;  in 
1  States,  348,  349— ottierwtse  in  Eng- 
347 — expenses  of  delay  and  making 
for  vessel,  &c.  in  case  of  capture,  349 
leamen^s  wages  and  provisions  in  such 
349— allowed  in  New  York,  350— not 
jsachusetts,  350,  351-^  wages  and 
lions,  and  other  expenses,  during  de^ 
n  by  embargo ;  in  Pennsylvania  only, 
)53. 

What  does  not  eniiiU  U  average  eontri-' 
t.  Jettison  of  goods  carried  on  deck ; 
8dly,  332 — (exception  when  usage  of 
warrants  this  mode  of  carriage,  332, 
cutting  cable,  when  anchor  is  fixed 
1  bottom,  if  not  done  to  avoid  impend- 
^ril,  and  if  it  could  not  probably  be  re- 
ed, under  favourable  circumstances, 
134 — loss  by  jettison  from  boat,  where 
s  aground  and  boat  in  danger  of  foun- 
j^,  335»— damage  by  carrying  press  of 
>  avoid  lee-shore  or  enemy ;  in  f^g- 

336— otherwise  in  some  other  coun- 

336— damage  received  in  beating  off 
y,  and  expenses  of  healing  the  wound- 
37 — loss  by  plunder,  340— expenses  of 
n  from  enemy,  340— expense  of  oom- 
on  with  captors,  when  part  only  of 

is  in  jeopardy,  341— no  loss  by  jettison 
ber  sacrifice,  where  no  part  is  saved, 
142,  353— expenses  of  delay  at  quaran- 
346^— or  by  vessePs  being  frozen  up  in 
harbour  in  regular  course  of  voyage, 
-or  to  repair  damage  at  port  of  destina- 
346— expense  of  repairs  of  damage  not 
Mely  incurred  ;  unless  the  repairs  were 
ly  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
1^,  and  were  afterwards  of  no  benefit 
ip,  347 — wages  and  provisions  of  sea- 

during  delay  to  refit ;  in  England,  347 
lerwise  in  United  States,  348— during 
'  to  claim  captured  property ;  in  Mas- 
isetts,  350,  351— otherwise  in  New 
,  350 — expenses  incurred  on  separate 
ints  of  ship  or  cargo,  by  detention,  kc. 
nsequence  of  capture,  351— expenses 
tention  by  embargo,  except  in  Pennsyl- 
1,352,353. 


3.  DottM/WI,  whether  loss  of  cable  and 
anchor,  in  consequence  of  ship^s  anchorhag 
m  unusual  and  dangerous  place,  336,  336 — 
remarks,  335,  336 — ^whether  voluntary  de- 
ttruction  of  others^  property,  to  save  ship^ 
shall  be  contributed  for  by  that  saved,  337, 
338 — ^whether  expense  of  getting  off  vessel 
accidentally  strinded,  338— whether  char- 
tering vessel  by  the  month  has  any  effect  in 
respect  to  a  contribution  for  expenses  of  de- 
tention, including  wages  and  provisions, 
351.  See  Covr&iBirriov.  CovTRisuToaT 
Valvb. 

Avx&Aox,  Partieuhr^  defined,  369— all 
eattml  loss  and  inevitable  damage,  unless  it 
amount  to  total  loss,  370.  On  ship^  damage 
by  splitting  of  sails,  parting  of  cables,  Sec* 
and  by  stranding,  li^tning,  running  foul  of 
other  ships,  fee.  kc.  370 — ^but  not  expense 
of  wages  and  provisions  during  delay  to  re- 
pair, or  during  detention  by  embargo,  370 — 
anunmt  o/,  is  expense  of  repairs,  if  owner 
repairs ;  otherwise  is  amount  of  damage  t 
deducting  one  third  for  new  materials  sub- 
stituted for  old,  370,  371 — ^though  ship  be 
entirely  new;  in  United  States;  and  unless 
on  her^r#/  voyage ;  in  England,  371 — Qsx- 
eeption  only  in  case  of  new  anchor,  37 1) — 
proceeds  of  old  materials  deducted,  371 — no 
deduction  from  expenditures  of  any  kind,  if 
not  the  price  of  materials  or  labour  for  re- 
pairs, 371,  ^^t—fTOportion  o/,  determined 
by  proportion  of  interest  insured,  372 — ex- 
^  amples ;  aues6ons,  372.  On  freight^  how 
occasioned,  372 — when  pro  rata  only  is 
earned,  372,  373 — ^no  average,  if  eoods  ar- 
rive in  bulk,  though  of  no  value,  fiom  sea- 
damage  or  other  cause,  373— -nor  where 
they  are  sold  at  intermediate  port,  on  ac- 
count of  sea-damage,  or  deterioration — if 
they  could  be  carried  in  bulk  to  port  of  des- 
tination, 373 — if  they  would  be  destroyed 
in  value  and  bulk,  by  a  peril  insured  against, 
or  would  be  likely  to  produce  disease  If 
kept  on  board,  373 — general  x>ractice  in 
such  cases,  373— expenses .  of  detention  by 
embargo  or  capture  are  not,  if  freight  is  sub- 
sequently earned,  374— amoun/  o/,  how 
computed,  374,  375.  On  goods^  amount  of, 
is  their  value  according  to  invoice  or  valua- 
tion ;  what  assured  has  lost,  and  not  what 
he  has  failed  to  gain,  375 — whether  loss  by 
payment  of  full  freij^t,  duties,  &c.  on  dam- 
aged goods,  is  to  be  included  in  the  estimate, 
376,  37B—^jfutmmt  of^  in  such  case ;  true 
principle,  377 — generally  made  at  port  of 
delivery,  375,  379 — should  be  estimated  on 
each  article  damaged,  379 — inconrectness  of 
a  different  mode  illustrated,  379  n — when  not 
made  at  port  of  destination,  mode  depends 
on  the  reasons  ibr  maldng  it  elsewhere,  379 
— principles,  379,  380 — what  proportion  of 
expenses,  ^at  constitute  particular  average, 
insurers  ought  to  pay,  381. 

Barratrt,  defined,  230— is  afrauduUnt 
act  of  master  or  mariners,  and  prejudicial  to 
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owner  of  ship,  231 — may  be  oommitted  by 
mafter  who  is  also  supercargo,  237,  not 
essential  to,  that  master^s  act  should  evince 
regard  to  his  own  interest,  and  disregard  of 
his  owners%  233, 234 — gross  negligence  may 
be,  237 — risk  of,  not  effected  by  warranty 
of  neutrality,  235,  236--cannot  be  commit- 
ted by  master  who  is  owner,  or  part  owner, 
of  ship,  240 — who  is  owner,  <for  this  pur- 
pose? 240  to  244 — ^principle  of  American 
cases,  243— of  English  cases,  243 — ^may  be 
committed  by  carriers  on  land,  231. 

1.  ff^%at  acU  are.  Evading  foreign  port 
duties,  231— deviation  for  master^s  private 
purposes,  231— cniising,  contrary  to  owners^ 
intentions,  232— causing  capture  by  collu- 
sion with  enemy,  234 — ^wiliful  violation  of 
blockade,  234— cases,  234,  235— taking 
contraband  goods  on  board,  235,  236 — 
smuggling  goods,  236 — resistance  of  search 
by  neutral  master  and  crew,  236 — ^wilful 
neglect  to  sail  with  fair  wind,  &c.  236— ex- 
posing ship  to  certain  seizure,  237 — theft, 
embezzlement,  or  destruction  of  property, 
238 — any  crime  or  fraud  of  crew,  which 
could  not  be  prevented,  239— examples, 
239,  240. 

2.  What  acLt  art  not.  Departure  from 
course,  ibr  interest  of  t)wners,  232 — stopping 
to  take  possession  of  a  prize,  232 — embez- 
zlement of  goods  by  consent  of  owners,  237 
— smuggling  goods,  when  owners  are  in  fault 
for  not  preventing  it,  236. 

Blocxaox,  of  port  of  destination,  260. 
See  WA9JiA«TT.   Risks.   Capture  and 

D«TWTIOV. 

BoTTOMKT  and  Rkspondeittia  Inte- 
B.EST,  risks  of  lender  on,  depend  on  terms  of 
the  bond,  300 — what  risks  are  understood 
to  be  assumed  under  bond  in  common  form, 
301 — not  loss  by  conduct  of  borrower  or  his 
agents,  301 — whether  lender  takes  risk  of 
general  average  losses,  301,  302 — whether 
he  must  bear  partial  losses,  302 — he  is  enti- 
tled to  property  saved  in  case  of  shipwreck. 
Sic.  302 — insurer  of,  not  liable  where  bor- 
rower remains  liable  to  pay  the  loan,  303 — 
cases  on  this  subject  collected,  300  to  304. 
See  Ihtbrsst  Insurable. 

Broker.    See  Agest  and  Broker. 

Bdluov,  b  merchandise,  66. 

CAPTAiir.   See  Master. 

Capture  and  Detentioit,  a  loss  by,  is 
within  policy  insuring  against  takings,  ar- 
rests, restraints,  &c.  259 — meaning  of,  259 
— include  arrests  by  publip  enemies,  by  the 
government  of  the  assured,  and  by  seizure 
of  neutral  property  under  a  commission 
from  government  of  insurer,  2^9 — so  restraint 
by  embargo,  259,  260 — stopping  for  search, 
and  sending  in  for  exammation,  260 — 
whether  blockade  of  port  of  destination,  or 
prohibition  of  entry,  is  an  arrest,  restraint, 
or  detention,  within  meaning  of  policy,  260 
-r-remarks  on  the  maxim  that  insurer  is  not 
liable  for  losses  caused  by  fear  of  a  peril. 


260,  261— cases  stated,  262  to  S73— obser- 
vations on  the  cases,  273  to  276 — ^policy 
against  vnlawftd  arrests,  Slc.  protects 
against  restraint  of  neutral  vessel  ladea 
before  blockade,  from  proceeding  on  her 
voyage,  276. 

Civil  CoMXOTioH,  exception  of  loss  by, 
300. 

Clothes,  do  not  contribute  to  general 
average,  363,  364. 

Coiv,  is  merchandise,  66. 

CoLLUioH,  of  ships,  is  a  peril  of  the  seas, 
249. 

CoLOVT,  the  national  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, 25. 
CoBuciSBiovB.   See  Iitbubable  Ifte- 

RB8T. 

Compromise.  See  Abardoemket.  Av- 
erage, Oeneral.  Master. 

Covsultatiov,  whether  necessary  in 
case  of  jettison,  335. 

CoBTRABAVD  €k>0D6,  what  are,  37,  38— 
are  lawfully  insurable,  38,  39,  69,  153,  281 
— need  not  be  disclosed  by  assured,  102 — 
infect  the  whole  cargo,  if  owned  by  the 
same  penon,  32.  See  Irtxrest  Insura- 
ble.  Risks.  Warrartt. 

CojffTRABARD  and  Frohibitbd  Trade, 
risk  of,  extends  to  violation  of  foreign  trade 
laws,  if  assured  has  notice,  express  or  im- 
plied, of  intention  to  violate  them,  276— 
otherwise,  if  he  has  no  such  notice,  277 — 
examples,  277  to  279 — same  rule  obtains  in 
risks  assumed  on  the  contraband  character 
of  goods,  280.   See  Risks. 

CoRDiTioRS.   See  Warrartt. 

CoiTTRiBUTioir,  principles  of,  in  cases  of 
general  average,  331 — are  the  same,  whether 
property  is  insured  or  not,  331 — ^whether  it 
must  be  claimed  in  the  first  instance  from 
parties  concerned,  where  there  is  an  insur- 
ance, 353 — for  jettison,  is  made  only  when 
something  is  finally  saved,  353,  354— other- 
wise for  expenditures  in  making  port  to  refit, 
or  in  claiming  captured  property,  or  in  re- 
pairing damage,  iic. — (exception,  and  rea- 
sons for  it,  354) — ^Amount  of^  for  disburse- 
ments, is  the  sum  expended  and  loss  incur- 
red, 354 — for  loss  of  freight,  is  sum  lost,  354 
— for  damage  to  ship,  is  expense  of  repairs, 
if  made, '  otherwise,  estimated  damage,  355 
— for  damage  to  goods  thrown  overboard  for 
general  safety  and  recovered,  is  amount  of 
damage  suffered  thereby,  and  expense  of 
recovery,  355 — ^for  goods  sold  by  master  to 
raise  funds,  is  the  price  at  which  the  other 
goods  sell,  355,  356 — is  assessed  on  different 
parties  in  the  proportion  of  the  value  of 
their  several  interests,  356 — by  freight^  ia 
not  made  if  absolutely  due  before  the  loss, 
360 — is  made,  as  far  as  it  is  earned,  if  ge- 
neral average  loss  occurs  while  it  u  at  risk, 
360 — ^for  expenses  of  detention  by  capture, 
where  ship  is  released,  and  earns  freight, 
363 — by  goodiy  whether  made  only  by  those 
that  pay  freight,  363,  364— is  according  to 
their  value,  at  the  time  to  which  apportion- 
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nent  relates,  364 — though  carried  on  deck ; 
mod  bowerer  small  their  bulk,  364 — insur- 
er's liability  to — whether  it  is  affected  by 
adjustment  in  foreign  port,  367  to  369 — not 
affected  by  value  of  ship  and  goods  as  con- 
tributory interests,  367 — reasons,  367.  See 

AVERAGS. 

Contributory  Value,  at  what  time  ettu 
mated.  In  case  of  expenditures,  ^at  time  of 
incurring  them,  356,  357 — (query^  where  ex- 
penses are  secured  by  hypothecation,  357) — 
in  case  of  jettison,  at  time  when  contribution 
becomes  due — at  port  of  delivery,  generally, 

357 —  in  case  of  sale  of  goods  by  master,  to 
defray  expense  of  putting  into  port  of  ne- 
cessity, at  time  of  sale,  if  ship  and  cargo  are 
subsequently  lost,  357.  Of  skip.  In  Eng- 
land and  United  States,  is  full  value  at  the 
time'  to  which  the  apportionment  relates, 

358 —  how  this  value  is  determined  in  differ- 
ent courts,  358 — fair  rule  is  the  price  at 
which  the  owner  could  afford  to  sell  her  at 
the  time,  358 — this  rule  excludes  from  the 
amount,  diminution  of  value  by  extraordina- 
ry sea-damage,  Sic.  358 — amount  of  all  sub- 
sequent general  and  particular  averages  is 
to  be  deducted,  in  fixing  value,  359 — ^stores 
and  provisions  consumed  before  the  loss,  not 
to  be  deducted  from  amount  on  which 
freight  contributes,  if  ship  earns  freight,  359 
— provisions.  Sec.  intended  to  be  consumed 
on  board,  constitute  part  of  value,  359^ — so 
does  damage  contributed,  359.  0/  Freight. 
Not  to  be  reduced  by  subtracting  for  wear 
and  tear  of  ship,  consumption  of  provisions, 
&c.  before  the  loss,  361— otherwise  of  pro- 
visions consumed,  and  expenses  and  dis- 
bursements after  the  loss,  as  means  of  earn- 
ing freight,  361 — and  wages,  accruing  dur- 
ing time  of  earning  freight,  are  to  be  deducted 
from  its  gross  amount,  361,  36!2 — and  ex- 
pense of  hiring  another  ship  to  carry  cargo 
to  destined  port,  362 — and  contributions  to 
general  average,  and  other  expenses  incur- 
red on  account  of  freight,  subsequently  to 
the  loss,  362.  Of  Goods.  Is  reduced  by 
subtracting  freight,  all  averages  and  sal- 
vage, Slc  subsequent  to  the  loss,  365— 
whether  premium  is  to  be  included  in  case 
of  adjustment  upon  invoice  value,  366 — 
whether  freight  is  to  be  deducted,  in  adjust- 
ing average  for  expenses  or  compromise  at 

rt  of  detention,  in  case  of  capture,  366. 
e  Average. 
CowvoT,  return  of  premium  for,  511.  See 
Warranty. 

Convoying  Prices,  when  a  deviation, 
209. 

Corporation,  the  national  character  of, 
S6— can  act  only  in  pursuance  of  its  char- 
ter, 6,  449. 

Cruising,  when  a  deviation,  205,  206. 

Date,  of  policy,  is  not  conclusive  as  to 
time  when  made,  326. 

Description  or  the  Subject  of  Insu- 
ajJTGJB,  if  it  diitingaish«fl  and  identifies  the 
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thing  insured,  is  generally  sufficient,  64 — 
though  there  may  be  a  mistake  in  the  name, 
Sic.  65,  66 — need  not,  in  general,  be  of  the 
particular  kind  of  interest,  64,  94 — (excep- 
tion, 64,  65) — by  the  name  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  what  it  covers,  66,  67 — 
of  profits  and  commissions,  how  to  be  made, 
70-— of  ship,  what  it  includes,  71 — of  freight, 
how  construed,  72  to  74 — in  reinsurance, 
whether  it  must  be  expressly  mentioned  to 
be  reassurance,  74. 

Detention.  See  Capture  and  Deten- 
tion. 

Deviation,  defined,  179 — comprehends 
not  only  a  departure  from  usual  course,  but 
also  unnecessary  delay  and  other  acts,  which 
increase  or  change  risks  insured  against,  179, 
180— discharges  underwriter  from  liability 
to  subsequent  loss,  181 — distinguished  from 
breach  of  warranty,  181 — effect  of,  may  be 
waived  by  written  instrument,  223. 

1.  Aetf  uhich  are.  Unnecessary  change 
of  ship  so  as  to  increase  the  risk,  182 — re- 
stricting master  to  one  course,  instead  of 
leaving  to  him  usual  discretion,  185— touch- 
ing at  ports,  out  of  the  order  in  which  they 
are  described  in  policy,  185,  186 — ^unneces- 
sary stopping  at  a  port,  without  liberty  in 
policy,  191 — unnecessary  delay,  after  risk 
attaches,  in  commencing  voyage,  191— or  in 
landing  goods,  191 — delay,  or  going  out  of 
course  to  save  property,  198 — cruising, 
without  liberty  in  policy,  205,  206 — any 
delay  of  ship  carrying  letter  of  marque, 
except  for  defensive  purposes,  206  to  209, 
232 — waiting  for  repair  of  prizes,  210 — going 
out  of  course.  Sic.  by  mistake  or  negligence 
of  master,  though  without  fraud,  223. 

2.  Acts  which  are  not.  Conforming  to 
usage,  as  to  course  of  voyage,  unless  restrict- 
ed by  policy,  182 — examples,  182  to  184 — 
seeking  and  joining  convoy,  in  case  of  war- 
ranty to  sail  with  it,  190---waiting,  at  port 
of  arrival,  for  instructions  as  to  port  of  dis- 
charge, 191 — varying  from  usual  course,  and 
delay,  from  necessity,  if  master  acts  with 
good  faith,  191  to  193 — ^making  port  to  refit, 
in  case  of  necessity,  193,  194 — as  well  in 
case  of  insurance  against  particular  risks,  as 
general  insurance,  194 — to  obtain  seamen, 
and  to  avoid  capture  or  other  impending 
peril  insured  against,  194, 195— changing  of 
course,  by  compulsion  of  crew,  196 — ^for  in- 
telligence and  advice  in  extraordinary  cases, 
197— delay  for  repairs,  at  port  of  departure, 
197 — going  out  of  course,  or  delay,  to  suc- 
cour the  distressed,  198— delay  in  port,  to 
claim  cargo,  in  case  of  seizure,  199 — trading 
at  port,  at  which  liberty  is  given  to  touch,  3" 
no  unnecessary  delay  is  made,  200  to  202 — 
mere  taking  of  letter  of  marque,  without 
liberty  for  so  doing,  204,  205— convoying 
prizes,  if  without  delay,  or  going  off  the 
course,  209— going  out  of  course,  on  account 
of  peril  insured  against,  210 — mere  intention 
to  deviate,  215— sailing  on  different  voyage 
before  risk  attaches,  215,  216.   Querjf,  as 
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to  going  out  of  course,  on  account  of  peril 
not  insured  against,  210  to  214.  See 

VOTAGB.     TOUCHISO  AT  PoRTS. 

DocuMXirrs,  to  prove  neutral  character, 
138. 

Double  Insurance,  326. 
DuRATiov,  of  the  risk,  170. 

Embargo.   See  Capture  and  Detev- 

TIOV. 

Embeczlemeitt,  whether  covered  by  the 
policy,  258. 

Enemy.   See  Alien  Enemy. 

Excepted  Losses,  by  stranding,  485,  &c. 
— average  excepted,  on  what  articles,  486 
— ^what  losses  come  under  this  description, 
486 — whether  the  absolute  destruction  of 
a  part  of  the  goods,  492 — loss  of  the  voyage 
not  within  exception  of  average,  489 — ave- 
rage on  all  perishable  articles,  492 — ^loss 
under  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  means  ont 
loss,  493 — on  what  amount  computed,  494. 
See  Memorandum. 

Excepted  Risks,  492.    See  Risks. 

Factor.   See  Agent  and  Broker. 

Fire,  mortgager  may  insure  against,  41 — 
misrepresentation  or  concealment  avoids  the 
policy,  105 — condition  as  to  certificate  in 
case  of  loss,  156 — loss  by,  in  marine  policy, 
248 — loss  by  civil  commotion  excepted,  300 
—change  of  risk  defeats  policy,  223 — what 
losses  covered,  248 — ^partial  loss  how  com- 
puted, 375,  n. 

Fishing  Voyages,  interest  in,  55. 

Foreign  Laws  of  trade  may  be  vio- 
lated without  forfeiture  of  the  insurance, 
37,  157. 

Fraud,  forfeits  the  right  to  a  return  of 
premium,  514.    See  Representation. 

Freight,  what  is,  51 — interest  in,  when 
it  commences,  51  to  55 — may  be  insured  for 
a  part  of  the  voyage,  55 — whether  it  must 
be  expressed  in  policy  to  be  for  only  part  of 
voyage,  72 — description  of,  in  policy,  how 
to  be  made,  72  to  74 — ^risk  on,  when  it  com- 
mences, 169 — lost  of^  when  it  follows  loss  of 
ship,  290,  424  to  426— when  it  follows  loss 
of  cargo,  290, 427, 428— loss  of  part  of,  how 
adjusted,  313,  314— nc/,  what  is,  316,  317 
— advanced,  and  not  in  any  event  to  be  re- 
funded, constitutes  part  of  insurable  interest 
in  goods,  323 — amount  of  insurable  interest 
in,  924— -depends,  as  to  amount  of  interest, 
on  contract  between  owners  and  shippers, 
325 — amount  of  interest  in,  is  the  same  tor 
part,  as  for  whole  of  passage,  325 — is  gene- 
rally valued,  307— valuation  of,  317, 318— 
contributory  value  of,  360  to  363 — particu- 
lar average  on,  372  to  375— total  loss  and 
abandonment  of,  424  to  430 — what  part  of, 
is  transferred  to  insurer  on  ship  by  abandon- 
ment of  ship,  473  to  481.  See  Abandon- 
ment. Loss  Total,  Interest  /yuuro- 
hU.  Contributory  Value.  Average. 
Description. 

Gaming  Policy.   See  Policy. 


General  Average.   See  Ateraob. 
Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  wliat 
comprehended  in,  66. 

Hypothecation.   See  Bottomry. 

Illegality,  of  the  interest,  29— of  the 
risks  insured  against,  157— of  the  contract, 
when  it  gives  right  to  return  of  premium, 
514. 

Insurance,  contract  of,  defined,  1— dif- 
fers in  form  only  from  bond  of  indemnity,  or 
guaranty  of  a  debt,  2— differs  in  lubstance 
From  a  gaming  policy,  3 — ^implied  c<mditioDS 
of,  6— of  enemy's  property,  ii  void,  19, 160. 
See  Policy. 

Insurance  against  Fire.    See  Firi. 

Insurance  Broker.  See  Agent  and 
Broker. 

Insurance  upon  Lives.    See  Lives. 

Insured,  defined,  1 — who  may  be,  19— 
alien  enemy  may  not,  unless  by  permission 
of  the  government,  19,  20 — (See  Amur 
Enemy) — sometimes  so  described  by  general 
clause,  that  any  person  interested,  for  whom 
the  policy  is  intended,  is  comprehended,  57 
— forms  of  expression  for  this  purpose,  57, 
58 — ^manner  of  describing,  provided  by  Eng- 
lish statute,  to  inform  underwriter  of  the 
person,  58 — those  only  who  are  named  can 
avail  themselves  of  policy,  unless  there  is  a 
general  clause,  61 — examples,  61,  62— de- 
scribed as  agents  for  particular  persons,  or 
generally,  how  construed,  63-^illegal  acts 
of,  avoid  the  contract,  if  risk  is  thereby  en- 
hanced or  changed,  119,  120,  124 — acts  of, 
out  of  course  of  trade  and  not  to  be  presumed 
by  underwriter,  discharge  at  least  from  sub- 
sequent liability,  120— misconduct  of,  not 
insured  against,  156,  224. 

Insurer,  defined,  1 — not  liable  for  ordi- 
nary perils  or  losses,  245 — different  insuren 
on  Uie  same  risk  are  sureties  for  each  other, 
and  he  who  pays  a  loss  may  demand  contri- 
bution from  prior  or  subsequent  insurer,  326 
— ^liability  of,  to  pay  contributions,  366,  367 
— succeeds,  by  abandonment,  to  the  advan- 
tages and  liabilities  of  ownership,  458— (See 
Salvage) — not  liable  for  wages  as  such, 
earned  before  total  loss  happens,  462 — but 
takes  goods,  saved  from  wreck,  &c.  by  crew 
of  wrecked,  &c.  vessel,  subject  to  charge  of 
salvors,  &c.  462  to  464 — has  an  equitable 
interest  in  claims  for  remuneration  for  losses 
paid  without  abandonment,  464 — examples, 
464,  465 — is  considered  as  purchasing  the 
property,  so  far  as  he  pays,  or  is  liable  to 
pay,  in  consequence  of  abandonment,  (or 
loss  of  it,  465,  466 — ^takes  goods  saved,  sub- 
ject to  freight,  467 — whether  he  may  accept 
or  refuse  to  accept  salvage,  at  his  option, 
466,  467 — ^whether  by  not  accepting,  when 
the  goods  saved  are  not  worth  the  freight, 
he  is  liable  to  pay  it,  467,  468 — ^incurs  risk 
of  agents  conduct  and  solvency,  after  aban- 
donment, 468,  469. 

Interest  IntwabU^  not  necessarily  what 
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ii  properly  called  a  value  or  price;  as 
life,  liberty,  &c.  26 — mast  be  something, 
by  damag^e  or  destruction  of  which,  assured 
is  liable  to  direct  and  immediate  pecuniary 
loss,  27 — ^must  exist  at  the  time  of  the  loss, 
27 — is  destroyed  by  forfeiture  of  property 
insured,  27,  28 — ^must  be  legal,  29— and  not 
in  property ,  employed  in  trade  with  public 
enemies,  29 — ^nor,  in  general,  in  property  in 
enemies^  country  when  war  breaks  out,  30 
(exceptions,  30,  31) — ^nor  in  property  on 
voyage  known  at  the  commencement  thereof 
to  be  prohibited  by  laws  of  assured^s  coun- 
try, 31,  32,  35— except  by  license  of  the  go- 
Temment,  33,  34 — otherwise  by  laws  of 
foreign  states,  36, 37, 157 — interest  of  sailors 
in  their  wages,  not  insurable,  on  grounds  of 
policy,  40---nor  of  mate,  40— of  mortgager 
and  mortgagee,  need  not  be  specially  stated, 
41,  64,  94— of  trustees,  41 — of  lender  on 
bottomry  and  respondentia,  42 — of  borrower, 
in  hypothecated  property,  to  the  amount 
beyond  the  value  of  the  pledge,  43 — of  con- 
signee, factor,  and  agent,  in  the  commissions, 
iic.  43  to  45 — of  supercargo  and  other  per- 
son concerned  in  a  contract,  which  may 
afford  him  a  profit — if  he  has  taken  steps  to- 
wards the  execution  of  it,  44  of  agent,  is 
lost  if  goods  become  enemy^s  property,  45, 
46 — interest  of  master  of  vessel,  as  such,  in 
cargo,  not  insurable,  46 — in  expected  profits, 
46,  47 — though  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
profits  would  have  been  produced,  47 — 
query^  46,  47— of  captors  and  prize  agents, 
acquired  from  government,  47  to  50 — of 
charterer  of  a  ship,  51 — in  freight,  51,  55 — 
when  it  commences,  51  to  54 — for  part  of  a 
voyage,  55 — in  fishing  voyages,  55,  56 — in 
reinsurance,  so  far  as  the  perils  insured 
against  in  original  policy,  56 — in  lives  of 
persons,  by  whose  death  a  direct  loss  may  be 
incurred,  56,  57 — that  only  which  is  intend- 
ed, covered  by  the  policy,  62,  63 — particu- 
lar kind  of,  as  of  mortgager,  &c.  need  not, 
in  general,  be  stated,  64,  94- — (exception  in 
case  of  lender  on  bottomry  and  respondentia, 
64,  65) — value  of,  necessity  of  fixing,  304 — 
rules  for  ascertaining,  305— (See  Valued 
PoLicT.  Valuation.) — if  not  agreed  on, 
must  be  proved  before  loss  can  be  recovered, 
320 — may  change,  320 — period  at  which  it 
is  to  be  estimated,  320 — general  rule — com- 
mencement of  risk,  320 — is  not  precisely 
the  price  current  or  marketable  value,  321 
— includes  the  premium,  321 — amount  of, 
indemnity  the  principle  of  computing,  321 
— amount  of,  in  ship,  continues  the  same, 
during  the  risk,  221 — in  ship,  what  it  in- 
cludes, 321— of  charterer,  what,  321 — 
amount  of,  in  goods,  generally  determined 
by  the  cost,  or  invoice  price,  321,  322 — 
(exceptions — cases,  322) — includes  charges, 
and  freight  advanced  and  not  to  be  returned 
in  any  event,  323 — also  premium,  323 — and 
the  profits  made  on  outward  voyage,  325 — 
and  the  abatement  reserved  by  underwriter 
on  losses,  323,  324 — whether  bounty  or 


drawback,  on  goods  entitled  to  them,  u  to  be 
deducted,  324 — in  freight^  is  generally  the 
gross  amount,  not  deducting  expenses  of 
earning  it,  324 — the  amount  where  same 
party  owns  ship  and  cargo,  325—18  the 
same  for  a  part  as  for  the  whole  of  a  pas- 
sage, 325 — in  prqfitt^  in  policy  open  in 
form,  how  ascertained,  325 — in  commitnons. 
amount  of,  325 — in  life  interest^  amount 
of,  how  ascertained,  325— in  reinturaneey 
amount  of,  325,  326 — in  bottomry  and  re- 
spondenliGy  amount  of,  326 — in  case  of  pri.or 
tfwvrance,  is  the  excess  of  value  over 
amount  insured  by  previous  policies,  326 — 
distinction,  when  policies  are  between  the 
same  parties  and  against  the  same  risks,  and 
when  not,  326 — (See  Iitsurer)  amount 
of,  in  case  of  prior  insurance,  depends  on 
amount  previously  insured,  and  valuation  in 
subsequent  policy,  327 — in  goods,  is  dimin- 
ished by  withdrawing  part  of  subject  insured 
from  the  risk  insured  against,  327— other- 
wise in  ship,  327 — unless  part  is  withdrawn 
from  risk  by  operation  of  the  risk  insured 
against,  327 — whether  ,  it  is  diminished, 
when  part  of  ship  is  lost  and  repaired  at 
expense  of  insurer,  327,  328 — not  diminish- 
ed, in  whaling  voyages,  by  consumption  of 
outfits — cargo  is  considered  as  a  substitute, 
327,  328. 

Jewels,  Riircs,  &c.  when  they  contribute 
to  E^eneral  average,  364. 

Jettison,  loss  by,  to  be  made  good  by 
contribution  from  what  is  saved,  331,  332 — 
whether  officers  and  crew  are  to  be  consult- 
ed, before  making,  332 — requisites  of,  to 
compel  contribution,  335.  See  Cobttribu- 
Tioir.    Average  OentreU, 

Lazaretto,  risks  end  on  goods  landed 
at,  176. 

Lee-Shore,  loss  in  keeping  off  from,  257, 
336. 

Letters  ot  Marcive,  whether  taking 
of,  is  a  deviation,  204 — how  they  may  be 
used,  205. 

Liberty  to  cruise,  &c.  209 — to  touch, 
&c.  203. 

License  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  33 — 
license  from  the  enemy,  34. 

Lighters,  when  risk  continues  in,  175. 

Lives,  insurable  interest  in,  56 — repre- 
sentation as  to,  110 — whether  loss  within 
period  of  the  risk,  292— effect  of  payment 
of  a  loss,  465. 

Loss,  is  genel^  or  particular,  total  or 
partial,  330— remote  and  consequential,  in- 
surers not  liable  for,  but  for  direct  only,  283 
—examples,  283  to  285 — upon  one  subject, 
by  damage  to  another,  subject  of,  discussed, 
288  to  290— of  ship,  by  wreck  or  disability, 
may  be  a  loss  of  freight,  cargo,  profits,  and 
commissions,  288,  289 — of  cargo,  is  not  a 
loss  on  ship,  290— of  cargo,  tdiereby  ship 
earns  no  freight,  is  a  loss  on  freight^  290 — 
other  examples,  388  to  290 — ^muit  happen 
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before  risk  terminatei,  or  insurer  is  not  lia- 
ble, 290 — examples — ship  forfeited  during 
term  of  risk,  but  not  seized  till  risk  ended, 
390,  291— or  sinks  in  consequence  of  da- 
mage received  during  continuance  of  risk, 
291— or  is  detained  by  embargo,  after  term 
of  risk  expires,  291 — for  loss  of  ship  seized 
during  risk  and  condemned  after  risk  ended, 
insurers  held  liable,  291 — so  in  case  of  ship^s 
arriving  at  port  where  there  was  a  hostile 
embargo,  but  not  seized  till  time  of  risk  had 
expired,  292 — if  ship  is  not  heard  from  after 
the  risk  ends,  jury  are  to  decide  whether  loss 
happened  during  time  of  risk,  292 — may 
exceed  amount  of  insurable  interest — in 
what  instances,  330 — by  fire,  is  in  its  kind 
extraordinary,  248 — and  entiles  assured  to 
indemnity,  except  in  cases  which  involve 
principles  that  would  deprive  him  of  it  in 
other  kinds  of  loss,  248. 

Loss,  excepted.    See  Excsptkd  Losses. 

Loss,  Partial,  what  is,  330,  369— not  dis- 
tinguished from  total  by  its  amount  mere- 
ly, 330 — amount  recoverable  for,  is  the  da- 
mage to  the  subject  insured  and  expense 
incurred  on  account  of  it,  331,  369.  See 

AVBRAGS. 

Loss,  Salvage,  described,  380— adjusted 
in  same  manner  as  if  the  goods  had  been 
abandoned,  380. 

Loss,  Total,  what  is,  330,  382— gives 
assured  a  right  to  abandon,  382 — construc- 
tive or  technical,  described,  382,  383. 

Of  Ship.  1.  What  it.  Wreck,  capture, 
or  arrest  by  superior  force,  389 — where  there 
is  no  force,  depends  on  degree  of  injury  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  peril  insured 
against,  and  the  situation  in  which  the  ship 
is  thereby  placed,  339 — diversity  of  opinions 
on  this  point,  389,  390— what  shall  consti- 
tute, may  be  agreed  on  in  policy,  but  is  sel- 
dom done,  390— breaking  up  of  voyage  by 
perils  insured  against — and  what  is,  390  to 
392 — highest  probability  of  absolute  loss, 
from  known  situation,  391,  394 — stranding, 
in  some  cases,  393, 394— damage  that  cannot 
be  repaired  where  she  is,  394,  395— or  that 
-  renders  her  unfit  to  carry  her  original  cargo, 
395 — taken  possession  of  by  crew— recovered 
and  sold  by  order  of  assured,  396 — in  case 
of  capture  and  recapture,  depends  on  degree 
of  injury  sustained  by  the  capture,  396 — 
examples,  396  to  400— damage  exceeding 
half  the  value,  including  all  expenses  at- 
tending the  disaster,  for  which  insurer  would 
be  liable,  401,  405 — whether  this  means 
the  value  in  the  policy,  401  to  403 — whether 
two  thirds  of  expense  of  repairs  must  exceed 
half  the  value,  403  to  405— whether  the 
expense  of  repairs  extends  to  pre-existent 
defects.  405,  406. 

2.  IVhat  X*  not.  Loss  of  cargo,  392— 
stranding,  in  some  cases,  393,  394— deser- 
tion by  crew,  and  being  brought  into  port 
by  others,  and  sold  for  salvage,  the  owners 
having  notice  before  sale,  395 — being  seized 
hj  crew  and  carried  far  out  of  course,  and 


afterwards  recovered — case  of^  396— cases 
of  master^s  authority  to  sell^  407  to  412,  421. 

Of  Cargo.  1.  What  u.  Damage  or 
loss  exceeding  half  the  value  of  the  goods 
insured,  414,  416— either  by  destruction  of 
part,  or  deterioration  in  value  of  part  or  ths 
whole,  416 — or  by  compromise  with  cap- 
tors, 415,  416~excluding  articles  insured 
'free  from  average,'  416 — loss  by  jettison, 
under  what  limitations,  416,  417 — such  da- 
mage, by  plunder  and  injury  to  ship,  at 
makes  the  voyage  not  worth  pursuing,  418— 
such  damage  as  makes  articles  unfit  to  re- 
ship,  and  be  sent  on  the  original  destination, 

418 —  such  injury  from  perils  insured  against, 
as  leaves  the  subject  no  longer  tn  specie, 

419—  capture,  so  long  as  the  property  re- 
mains in  captor's  hands,  419  to  421 — arrest 
by  embargo,  421— cases  of  master's  autho- 
rilT  to  sell,  420  to  424. 

2.  What  is  not.  Loss  of  ship,  not  of 
course,  412 — cases,  412  to  414 — intemip- 
tion  of  voyage  for  one  season— case  of,  417 
—blockade  of  port  of  destination,  if  ship  has 
liberty  in  policy  to  proceed  to  another  port, 
417,  418 — safe  arrival  of  part  of  goods, 
though  less  than  half  in  value,  418 — arrest 
known  to  be  for  a  short  time  only,  421. 

0/  Freight.  Whether  total  loss  of  ship 
constitutes,  424,  425 — not  if  cargo  is  saved 
and  received  at  intermediate  port,  or  master 
is  ready  to  carry  it  to  port  of  destination  in 
another  vessel,  425 — nor  if  master  neglects 
to  carry  it  on,  and  thereby  freight  is  lost, 
426,  427— otherwise,  if  ship  is  disabled  and 
master  cannot  procure  another,  426 — may 
be  caused  by  total  loss  of  cargo,  427— of 
cargo  shipped,  though  another  freight  is 
earned,  427,  428 — is  not  necessarily  a  loss 
of  whole  subject  insured  ;  but  of  what  is  at 
risk  at  the  time,  428. 

0/  Profits  and  Commissions.  Cases, 
430  to  433— whether  the  rule  of  more  than 
half  applies  to  profits,  431,  432— of  commis- 
sions, 433 — is  constituted  by  existing  facts, 
436,  437 — discussion  of  this  principle,  437 
to  440— 'ftiay  be  so  treated  by  assured,  as  to 
become  partial  only — ^instances,  452,  453— 
but  is  not  altered  6y  events  subsequent  to 
abandonment— in  United  States,  457,  458— 
otherwise  in  England,  455  to  457 — payment 
of^  or  liability  to,  operates  as  an  assignment, 
and  gives  insurer  a  title  to  the  property,  or 
what  remains  of  it,  as  far  as  it  was  covered 
by  policy,  458 — more  than  the  value  at 
which  the  subject  is  insured  may  be  reco- 
vered of  the  underwriters,  481,  482,  483— 

MARiirxjiS,  their  wages  not  insurable,  40 
—barratry  of,  239— whether  entitled  to 
wages  in  case  of  shipwreck,  461. 

MA8TK&  OF  Vesbsl,  acts  of,  insured 
f^ainst  by  common  form  of  policy,  224,  225 
— (See  AcsNTs) — must  look  to  the  chief 
general  interest,  though  particular  interests 
are  thereby  sacrificed,  ^9 — may  hypothe- 
die  ship  or  cargo,  in  case  of  neceisity,  408 
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— -maj  mH  ship  or  icargo  in  case  of  extreme 
necessitj,  409,  41(X— ^  agent  of  assured, 
before  abandonment,  407  to  412,  421  to  423 
— is  agent  of  insurers,  from  necessitj,  in- 
stantly upon  abandonment,  and  his  conduct 
is  at  their  risk,  468 — bis  acts  done  in  good 
faith  and  for  benefit  of  all  concerned  cannot 
prejudice  rights  of  either  party  to  policy, 
46& — ^whether  he  ought  not  to  be  considered, 
after  abandonment,  as  sub-agent  of  assured, 
until  recognized  by  insurers  as  their  imme- 
diate agent,  471  to  473-^cts  of,  are  some- 
times at  risk  of  assured,  and  sometimes  at 
risk  of  insurers,  472. 

MsMo&AffDiTM,  its  form  in  different  poli- 
cies, 483,  485,  486 — for  what  purpose  in- 
troduced, 497.    See  Excsptkd  Lossss. 

MiSRVPRSssirrATioir.    See  Rspusssir- 

TATIOW. 

Missi^io  Ship,  when  presumed  to  be  lost, 
250. 

Mobs  are  not  a  usurped  power,  300. 
MooRSD  in  safety y  meaning  of,  174.  See 
Risks. 

Nkutral  avd  NKUTRALmr.  See  War- 
ranty. 

Oprw  Policy.    See  Policy. 
OwirxRs,  who  are,  as  to  barratry,  240. 

Partial  Loss,   See  Average. 

Parties  to  the  Contract.  See  Insu- 
red. Insurers. 

Payment  of  premium^  what  is  such,  to 
entitle  to  return,  519. 

Perils,  in  case  of  a  concurrence  of  dif- 
ferent, insured  against,  loss  to  be  ascribed  to 
that  by  which  it  is  more  immediately  caus- 
ed, 285 — this  rule  of  doubtful  and  uncertain 
application,  285 — examples,  285  to  288 — to 
be  applied  only  when  loss  is  caused  by  one 
peril,  or  when  it  cannot  be  ascertained  how 
much  of  it  is  caused  by  one,  and  how  much 
by  another,  285.  Oerural  Clause^  of  all 
other  perils,  losses,  &c.  how  construed,  282 
— said  to  extend  to  all  losses,  except  by 
fraud  of  assured,  282 — generally  held  to 
extend  only  to  perils  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  enumerated  in  policy,  282. 

Perils  of  the  Sea.  Whether  they  in- 
clude damage  to  ship  by  being  fired  into 
by  mistake,  249,  282— or  loss  by  mutiny, 
258. 

1.  IVhat  are.  Geueral  statement,  249 — 
Damage  of  ship  by  taking  the  ground  on  ebb 
of  tide,  249 — by  collision,  or  running  foul 
without  fault  of  master  or  crew  of  ship  in- 
sured, 249, 250 — by  beating  against  another 
ship  in  a  storm  in  port,  250 — ^loss  by  long 
absence  without  being  heard  from,  250 — ex- 
pense of  wages  and  pcpvisionsof  crew,  during 
delay  to  repair — in  United  States,  253 — 
otherwise  in  England,  253 — extraordioary 
damage  to  ship,  or  her  apparel,  from  opera- 
tion of  perils,  252,  254 — exampUsy  254, 
265 — lost  and  damage  of  boats,  if  properly 


secured,  255— loss  on  sails,  rigging,  cablef  ^ 
and  anchors,  if  distinguishable  from  wear 
and  tear,  and  decay,  256,  257— examplcf, 
256,  257 — so  of  parting  ropes,  splitting  or 
blowing  away  of  sails,  257 — lots  by  piracy, 
257. 

2.  What  are  not.  Damage  to  ship  by 
bilging  from  weakness,  when  hove  out  to 
repair,  249 — by  shoars  being  knocked  away 
by  tide,  249— by  rats,  250,  251 — (except  in 
Pennsylvania,  251) — by  woims,  261 — (dis- 
tinction suggested,  252)— expense.  Sec.  of 
detention  and  delay,  and  of  going  out  of 
course  to  refit,  on  account  of  perils  of  sea, 

252 —  expense  of  wages  and  provisions  of 
crew,  during  delay  to  repair'-4n  England, 

253—  otherwise  in' United  States,  263— or- 
dinary damage  to  ship,  and  apparel,  252, 

254 —  examples,  254,  255— remote  and  con- 
sequential losses,  283 — as  selling  wine,  (at 
port  where  ship  is  obliged  to  put  in  for  re- 
pairs) to  prevent  its  spoiling  by  heat,  283 — 
other  examples,  283,  284,  285. 

Piracy,  a  peril  of  the  seas,  257 — ^whether, 
under  risk  of  pirates,  loss  by  mutiny  of  crew, 
is  covered,  258 — ^loss  by  a  mob  is  included 
in  the  clause  relating  to  piracy,  268,  269. 

Policy,  defined,  1 — ancient  form  pre- 
served more  strictly  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States,  3— obscure  and  strange  in- 
strument, 3 — must  be  in  writing,  4, 6— con- 
tents of,  in  general,  6 — implied  conditions 
in,  6 — (See  Warranty) — not  affected,  in 
general,  by  previous  communications  of  the 
parties,  8,  9 — (exceptions  to  this  rule,  9, 
l^) — ^may  refer  to  other  writings,  or  to  sub- 
sequent verbal  declarations,  so  as  to  make 
fbem  part  of  the  contract,  10 — may  be  as- 
signed, 11 — effect  of  assignment  11,  12— 
how  may  be  altered*  by  consent,  12 — altera- 
tion of,  without  consent,  if  material,  avoids 
the  instrument,  12 — examples,  12 — mistakes 
in,  corrected  only  in  court  of  chancery,  13, 
14— construction  of,  often  determined  by 
usage,  14— examples,  15  to  18 — ^written 
words  in,  control  the  printed,  in  case  of 
doubt,  18,  70— can  be  applied  only  to  the 
interest  for  which  it  was  intended,  62,  63 — 
should  specify  the  risks  assumed,  and  the 
time  of  their  commencement,  and  when  and 
by  what  event  they  are  to  be  terminated, 
161,  162 — maybe  both  a  valued  and  an 
open  one.  305. 

Policy,  Valued^  what  is,  305 — is  void,  if 
intended  to  cover  illegal  purpose,  or  wager, 
or  is  fraudulent,  305, 306 — is  generally  made, 
in  insurance  on  vessels,  307 — not  so  general 
on  goods,  307 — reasons,  307 — rvalue  need 
not  be  proved,  307 — otherwise  in  open  poli- 
cy, 307 — ^in  order  to  make,  when  goods  are 
thereafter  to  be  declared  and  valued,  de- 
claration of  value  must  be  made  before  in- 
telligence of  loss,  309— cases,  309,  310 — 
but  a  mistake,  in  declaring  value,  may  be 
corrected,  310 — whether  it  is  opened  in  case 
of  average— cases  discussed  and  meaniflf 
stated,  313  to  317 — insurance  <m  proftta  U 
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necestarilj  a  valued  policy,  319 — so  on  in- 
definite life  interest,  thou^  it  is  open  in 
form,  3S0.   See  Valvatioit. 

Policy,  Qpen,  -what'is,  305— in  case  of,  in- 
terest miMt  lie  proved  before  loss  can  be  re- 
covered, 3i0 — value  of  interest  may  change, 
and  most  therefore  be  fixed  at  some  certain 
period,  990.    See  Ihterkst  Imurable. 

Policy,  Oaming  or  fVagtring^  described, 
9— prohibited  by  statute,  in  England,  2,  a— 
constmction  of  that  statute,  3 — legal  in  N. 
York,  2,  39 — illegal  in  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania,  2,  39— does  not  properly  be- 
long to  insurance,  2 — criterion  of,  4. 

PuLiMUiART  Proof,  497— distinguish- 
ed from  abandonment,  498— effect  of  stipu- 
lation for,  as  to  credit  for  a  loss,  497,  499. 

P&XMiuM,  defined,  1 — rate  of,  always  ex- 
pressed in  the  policy,  75— amount  of,  does 
not  necessarily  appear,  75 — is  immediately 
due;  but  in  United  States  not  immedi- 
ately payable,  75— acknowledgment  of  re- 
ceipt of,  generally  estops  insurer  from  de- 
manding it  of  assured,  76,  79 — (exceptions, 
77) — payable  to  broker,  when  he  eficcts  the 
policy,  76 — not  recoverable  from  assured 
when  broker  acknowledges  receipt  of  it,  77, 
78 — ^nor  when  policy  is  void  without  fault  of 
assured,  or  by  its  illegality,  or  when  risk 
docs  not  attach,  79 — whether  it  is  included 
in  a  valuation,  311,  313— constitutes  part  of 
insurable  interest,  321 — of  premium,  is  in- 
cluded in  insurable  interest,  323.  See  Rb- 
TURir  OF  Premium. 

Prior  Policy,  clause  as  to,  7,  505 — 
when  it  gives  right  to  return  of  premium. 
606. 

pRus  AoEirr,  his  insurable  interest,  47—  • 
may  insure,  519. 

Profitb.  See  Iwterkst  Ituurable. 
Policy  Valued,  Valuatioit.  Descrip- 
tion. ASAHDOirMEIfT. 

Prohibited  Trade.  See  Contrabaitd. 

QvARABTiNE,  when  the  risk  continues 
at,  175 — the  risk  ends  on  goods  landed  at 
the  J^azaretto  at  Leghorn,  176. 

Rats,  damage  by  250. 

REiirsvRAvcE,  forbidden  in  England,  un- 
less insurer  is  insolvent,  bankrupt,  or  dead, 
56 — allowed  in  France  and  United  'States, 
56 — illustrates  the  distinction  between  in- 
surable interest,  and  a  property  in  the  thing 
insured,  56 — interest  in,  how  to  be  described 
in  policy,  74 — whether  it  must  be  expressly 
mentioned  to  be  a  reassurance,  74 — reinsu- 
rer, having  notice  of  loss  under  original  po- 
licy and  neglecting  to  adjust  it,  is  liable  for 
reassured^s  expense  in  resisting  claim  for 
loss — including  costs  of  defending  suit  on 
original  policy,  286— amount  of  interest  in, 
is  sum  insured  in  original  policy,  with 
addition  of  premium  of  reinsurance,  325 — 
whether  original  premium  is  to  be  deducted, 
326,  326 — abandonment  iu  case  of,  not  ne- 
cessary, 388. 


RspREBEffTATioir,  defined,  80— may  be 
oral  or  written,  81 — ^written  most  advistd>le, 
81 — at  what  time  it  must  be  made,  81,  82— 
conduct  of  assured,  &c.  may  be  equivalent 
to,  82— examples,  82 — construed  according 
to  obvious  import,  and  tantamount  to  ex- 
press statement  of  inferences  necessarily 
arismg  from  it,  82— examples,  83 — statement 
of  mere  expectations  or  opinions  not  a  re- 
presentation, 83— examples,  83,  84 — made 
to  first  underwriter  extends  to  others  on 
same  policy,  84, 85— need  not  include  facts 
of  general  notoriety,  or  which  the  under- 
writer is  presumed  to  know,  85,  92— ex- 
amples, 86,  87,  88,  92— nor  facts  stated  in 
the  policy,  89 — nor  subjects  of  implied  war- 
ranty, uidess  inquiries  are  made,  89,  90, 91, 
104,  105— nor  that  ship  is  not  ready  to  sail, 
92 — nor  that  ship  has  a  false  clearance,  92— 
must  disclose  all  facts  and  intelligence  ma- 
terial to  the  risk,  which  are  known,  or  pre- 
sumed to  be  known,  only  to  the  party  ma- 
king it,  80, 94— examples,  93  to  101— though 
the  intelligence  be  doubtful,  and  proves  to 
be  incorrect,  94,  95— /ac/i  must  be  /iitfjf 
and  fairly  disclosed,  103 — but  not  specula- 
tions, and  apprehensions  grounded  on  them, 
103 — nor  facta,  of  which  the  underwriter 
has  knowledge  from  any  other  source,  104— 
eonirolUd  by  express  warranty,  106,  107 
whether  it  afiects  an  implied  warranty,  or 
controls  a  usage,  9,  107,  108 — ufoivtr  of,  by 
underwriters  neglect  to  inquire,  108,  109— 
may  be  withdrawn  before  policy  is  executed, 
W9— compliance  vntk  need  not  be  literal,  if 
it  is  equitable  and  substantial,  109— exam- 
ples, 109,  110— if  false  or  insuflScient,  the 
contract  is  void,  80,  110 — ^though  by  mis- 
take or  forgetfulness,  and  not  by  fraud,  80, 
111. 

Respoitdeittia.   See  Bottobuit. 

Return  of  Premium,  where  no  risk  is 
run,  503 — ^for  short  interest,  504 —  for  a  part 
of  the  risk  ;  question  of  apportionment  of 
premium,  50i5 — for  convoy  and  arrival,  511 — 
for  forfeiture  of  warranty  or  condition,  512— 
not  made  in  case  of  fraud,  514 — ^nor  in  case 
of  illegal  contract,  515 — except  where  the 
illegality  depends  upon  a  fact  not  known  to 
the  parties,  516 — ^what  is  sufficient  payment 
to  be  a  ground  of  a  claim  for  return,  518. 

Restraiitts.  See  Capture  and  Ds- 
TEimoir. 

Risks,  defined,  1, 157 — ^most  usual  men- 
tioned, 224.  Illegal^  what  are — of  loss  by 
violating  law,  157 — (exception  in  case  of 
foreign  trade  laws,  &,c.  157 — and  foreign  ad- 
ministration of  law,  158) — by  assured^s  own 
misconduct,  158,  224 — ^by  hostile  acts  of  in- 
surer's government  to  a  foreigner,  160, 161. 
Legal^  what  are— of  loss  by  acts  of  govern- 
ment of  assured,  159,  160,  230 — by  acts, 
not  hostile,  of  insurer's  government,  to  neu-' 
trals,  161 — must  be  sufficiently,  but  need 
not  be  minutely  described,  161,  162.  Csm- 
mencement  of,  may  be  prior  to  date  of  poli- 
cy, 163— cannot  be  at  such  point  of  the 
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voyage  as  auared  may  select,  164 — nor  un- 
til assured  has  an  interest,  164 — when,  on 
ship  insured  ^  at  and  from,^  165— on  goods, 
^  at  and  from,^  from  time  they  are  put  on 
board,  165 — when,  on  goods,  ^  from  the  load- 
ing thereof,^  166  to  169 — on  freight,  from 
time  when  insurable  interest  therein  ac- 
crues, 169 — on  goods,  ^  from^  a  place,  from 
time  of  ship^s  sailing,  170.  CorUinuance  of— 
generally  limited  in  policy,  170 — how  con- 
strued when  not  thus  limited,  170 — until 
ship  is  moored.  Sic.  in  geueral  policy  to 
place  haying  divers  ports,  is  until  first  volun- 
tary mooring,  &c.  171 — to  Barbadoes  and  a 
market,  is  from  island  to  island  till  cargo  is 
disposed  of,  171 — to  sbip^s  port  of  discharge, 
is  to  port  where  bulk  is  first  broken  for  pur- 
pose of  discharging,  171 — to  port  or  ports,  is 
to  time  cargo  is  discharged,  172 — same,  in 
case  of  insurance  to  Bilboa  or  port  of  dis- 
charge, 172 — to  port  of  discharge,  is  not  of 
course  to  pori  of  arrival  only,  172,  173 — to 
last  port  of  discharge,  how  construed,  173 — 
on  goods  ^  till  safely  landed,^  is  on  them  in 
public  lighters,  176— on  goods  to  coast  of 
Labrador  or  Africa,  until  landed,  is  while 
ship  lies  on  the  coast,  176,  184 — on  goods, 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  landed,  is 
till  all  are  landed,  177.  End  o/— is  made  by 
delivery  and  reception  of  cargo  at  place 
short  of  port  of  destination,  174 — by  giving  up 
voyage,  174 — by  breaking  up  of  voyage  by 
peril  not  insured  against,  174 — on  ship,  by 
arrival  and  being  moored  twenty-four  hours 
in  safety,  when  such  is  provision  of  policy, 
174, 175 — though  ship  arrives  in  a  gale,  if  she 
does  not  suffer  till  after  twenty-four  hours, 

175 —  by  safely  mooring  at  port  of  destina- 
tion, at  the  usual  place  of  mooring,  when  no 
provision  is  made  in  policy  for  further  con- 
tinuance, 175— not  by  arrival  of  part  of  car- 
go of  fishing  voyage,  in  another  ship,  174 — 
on  cargo,  by  delivery  to  consignee,  175, 

176 —  by  landing  at  the  Lazaretto,  at  Leg- 
horn, 176,  177.  Inierruption  and  rutptn- 
«on  of — remarks  npon,  177,  179,  180— on 
goods  at  an  intermediate  port,  is  only  while 
they  are  on  shore,  178.  Change  of  when 
not  justifiable,  discharges  underwriter  from 
subsequent  loss,  181 — as  by  stowing  goods 
on  deck,  182 — by  changing  ship,  182 — not  by 
removing  ship  from  place  to  place  in  harbour, 
182. — (See  Deviation) — Enhancemeni 
of^  by  subsequent  events  beyond  control  of 
assured,  does  not  discharge  insurer,  247 — 
examples,  247, 248, 259.  Period  o/,whether 
loss  happens  during,  &c. — (See  Loss.) — Ex- 
ception of  partictUar^  sometimes  expressly 
specified,  292 — excuses  insurers,  when  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  excepted  risk  did  not 
contribute  to  the  loss,  299— of  contraband 
articles,  exempts  from  all  loss  in  consequence 
of  such  articles  being  on  board,  292— of 
Illicit  and  prohibited  trade,  relates  only  to 
goods  insured  in  the  policy,  292 — not  from 
arbitrary  seizure  without  proof  of  such  trade, 


293,  294, 295 — whether  it  exempts  from  lost 
by  seizure  under  pretence  of  illicit  trade, 
when  such  trade  is  not  in  fact  attempted, 
293,  294,  296 — extends  only  to  such  pro- 
hibitions as  the  government  has  a  right  to 
impose,  293,  294— and  extends  to  such  pro- 
hibitions though  imposed  after  risk  com- 
mences, 293 — but  not  to  prohibition  which 
is  a  consequence  of  a  perU  insured  against,  • 
295— extends  to  prohibited  trade  permitted 
by  officers  of  government  without  its  autho- 
rity, 295— does  not  extend  to  goods  known 
by  the  insurer  to  be  prohibited,  296— of 
violating  blockade,  whether  it  extends  to 
loss  by  reason  of  blockade  in  fact,  without 
inquiring  into  its  legality,  281,  295,  296 — 
does  not  extend  to  a  sailing  for  blockaded 
port,  not  knowing  it  to  be  such,  296— of  lost 
from  violating  existing  regulations,  applies 
only  to  those  in  force  when  policy  is  execut- 
ed, 296 — of  seizure,  equivalent  to  capture, 

298 —  of  seizure  in  port,  or  in  port  of  dis- 
charge, how  construed— cases — ^296  to  299 
—of  confiscation  by  the  government,  does  not 
apply  to  case  of  such  governments  renounc- 
ing the  property  in  favour  of  another,  298 — 
of  all  risks  in  port,  except  sea-risk— case  of, 
398,  299 — of  all  risks  in  port,  extends  to 
port  of  necessity  'as  well  as  other  ports, 

299 —  of  ordinary  perils  of  sea,  extends  to 
shipwreck,  299 — of  detentioo,  includes  a 
hindrance  from  proceeding  by  blockading 
squadron,  300— of  loss  by  usurped  power, 
extends  not  to  mobs,  300 — otherwise  of  civil 
commotion,  300— other  excepted  risks,  900. 
(See  Bottomry  Intxrjbst)— continuous, 
hazardous,  dividing  into  different  portions, 
321. 

Robbery,  Rovers,  kc.  whether,  under 
risk  of  rovers,  &c.  loss  by  mutiny  of  crew  is 
covered,  258 — under  risk  of  rovers,  thieves, 
and  assailing  thieves,  assured  is  protected 
against  all  robbery  and  plunder  as  well  on 
shore  as  on  the  sea,  258, 259 — ^but  not  against 
simple  larceny  without  violence,  S58. 

RvNuurc-FouL,  is  a  peril  of  ttie  sea,  249. 

Sailors.   See  Mariiters. 

Salvage,  what  is,  459 — so  much  of,  as 
is  received  by  assured,  or  lost  by  his  default, 
to  be  deducted  in  adjustment  of  total  loss, 
459,  460 — ^whether  insurer  is  at  risk  of  loss 
or  diminution  of,  on  freight  or  profits,  in  con- 
sequence of  abandonment  of  ship  or  goods, 
429,  432,  459 — amount  of,  to  which  insurer 
may  be  entitled  on  abandonment,  ought  not 
to  be  diminished  by  different  valuation  in 
other  policies,  459 — cases  on  this  point,  460 — 
must  be  taken  by  insurer,  subject  to  lien  or 
charges  that  arise  from  perils  insured  against, 
340,  461 — as  compensation  to  salvors ; 
which,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  &c.  is  deter- 
mined by  court  of  admiralty,  and  in  case  of 
recapture,  by  statutes,  461,  46f — and  in 
case  of  shipwreck.  Sic,  has  been  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  wages,  if  property  is  saved  hf 


It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  since  this  work  went  to  the  press,  an  in- 
accuracy has  been  pointed  out  to  me  on  page  56,  in  specifying  the  interest  ia 
fishing  voyages,  which  is  corrected  in  the  errata,  I  have  been  told,  alio, 
that  the  statement  on  page  257,  respecting  the  practice  of  paying  for  losses, 
occasioned  in  keeping  off  from  a  lee-shore,  is  too  broad  and  general.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  page  336,  on  that  subject.  The  statement  at  the  bottom 
of  page  371,  respecting  a  deduction  of  one  third  from  commissions  and  marine 
interest  allowed  for  supplying  funds  to  make  repairs,  as  I  have  learned  since 
the  passage  was  printed,  is  not  strictly  accurate  as  a  matter  of  practice,  and 
the  point  seems  to  be  questionable  upon  principle. 


Strata* 


Page  47,  line  7,  for  ^  principal,^  read  ^  principle.^ 

Page  56,  line  3,  after  ^  owners,^  read,  ^  and  charged  partly  to  the  master  and 
hands  in  the  proportion  of  their  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  Toyage.^ 

Page  293,  line  5,  after  '  having,^  read, '  been.' 

Page  300,  line  31,  for  ^  Gibbs,'  read,  Abbott' 

Page  356,  in  margin  for  '  7  Mass.  Rep.'  read, '  9  Mass.  Rep.' 

Page  371,  line  7,  from  bottom,  omit  from  ^  If  coounissions,  &c.'  to  end  of  para- 
graph. 

Page  375,  n.  for  60,  read  48--for  150,  120--for  375, 345— for  225,  285— and 
for  343.66,  343.75. 
Page  392,  line  21  from  bottom,  after  '  does,'  read  *  not.' 
Page  429,  margin,  after  ^  Ins.  Co.'  read,  ^  15  Mass.  Rep.  341.' 
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